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Essay  on  Human  Understaxdinc  continued. 

BOOK 

,„. 

Ol    WoftDI.                                                                     j 

CHAP.    VII. 

3.  Commnnication  by  words. 

Of  particles. 

civil  or  philofophical. 
4.  The  imperfeftion  of  words 

SECT. 

iithedoubtfalnefs  of  their 

I.  Particles  coonefl pam,  or 

ligniiicaiion. 

whole  fentencw  togeiher. 

J.  Caufes  of  their  imperfec- 

2.  In  (hem  conCfti  the  4tt  of 

wdl  fpcaking. 

6.  Thenamesof mixed  modej 

3,  4.  They  (how  what  relation 

doubtful:    firtt,    becaufe 

the  mind  givu  to  in  own 

ihc  ideas  they  ftaod  for. 

thoughts. 

are  h  complex. 

(.  Inftancc  in  But. 

7.  Secondly,     becaufe    thcy  . 

6.  This  matter  but  lightly 

have  no  flandards. 

touched  here. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  fufficient 
remedy. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  ihefe 

CHAP.    VIII. 

names  conlribuies  alfo  to 

their  doubifulnefs.                  1 

Of  abftiaa  and  coneteic  terms. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obfcu. 

SECT. 

1.  Abftraft  terirs  not  predi- 
cableone  of  another,  and 
why. 

2.  They  fliow  the  difference 
of  our  ideas. 

rity  in  ancient  authors. 

1 1.  Names  of  fubftances,  of 
doubtful  fignification. 

12.  Names  of  fubftances  re- 

fctrfil,  iirft.  to  real  eflen- 
Gcs,  that  cannot  be  known. 

},  14.  Secondly,    to  co-exifting 

qualiiies.whichare  Icnowa 
but  imperfcflly. 
I  J.  With    this    imperftflioa 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the  imperfcfiion  of  words. 

ihey  may  ferve  lor  civil, 
but  not  weU  for  phUofo- 

SECT. 

phicaUfc. 
16.  Jnftanee,    liquor    of   the 

1.  Wordt   are  ufed  for  re- 

cording and  comiDunicat- 

nerves. 

ing  00;  ihounhts. 

17.  Inftance,  foJd. 

.  ,      2..  My  words  will  fcrvc  for 

iS.  ThenamesofiJmpleideai, 

Ihc  leaft  doubtful. 

^^^^I^^^L 
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19.  An^  next  to  theitij  "fiinplc  " 

modes. 

to.  The  mod  doubtfol,  ftre 
the  names  of  very  com- 
^'        |Mdded    bCced    iMdcs 
^        anft  fubftaribe^. 
21*  Why    this    imperfedUon 
charged  npon  words* 
22 J  25*  This  (houid  teach  os  mo- 
deration in  imj^fmfr  our 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  the  abufe  of  words. 

SECT. 

/        7i  AlNllbi0fW6K3s, 

»,  }•  FM>  wofds  without  any, 
m  lv4fiiO0t'Ckar  i^as. 
^  OceHftaiMd   by   learning 
nanM»  iMfbfe  the  ideas 

J.  Secondly,  a  l^lidy  appli- 

cfliku  0f  ilietn» 
•6.  Tkirdlyr  nA^^ted  obfcu« 

trity,  by  Ivron^  applica- 

tioti« 
7*  Logjic  'Snd  di(pu(e  have 

much  tofftributed  to  this* 
^.  Galling  it  Ibb^lty. 
9.  This  feamiiig  very  little 

'  bcntefas  ibeiety. 
xo.  But  deihroys   the  inftru- 

Muctm  of 'knowledge  and 

communication* 
II.  As  liftifiil  as  to  confound 

the  fo^tKl  of  the  kteers. 
.  12*  This  an  has  perplexed  le- 

Itgion  and  joftioe. 
13.  And  6ught  not  to  pafs  for 

gleaming. 
v^.  Fovnhly,  taking  them  for 

things* 
I  c.  Inftanoe  in  matter. 
x^  TlnsnKikeserronrskifting. 
17*  Fifthly,  fcf ring  them  for 
.  .      nrhatchey  calinct  fignify. 
1 8*  V.g.  potting  them  tor  the 

Teal  e&eocesof  Aibfalnces^ 
19,  Hence    we    think    every 

€hii6g^  of  our  idba  ixt  fub- 
'   .   •  k  ..    -   -    «       1 


TENTS. 

(lances,  not  to  change  the 
fpecies. 

20.  The  caufe  of  this  abule,  a 
fuppoiition  of  nature's 
workingllwliys  regularly* 

21.  This  abufe  contains  two 
falfe  Aippoiitions. 

22.  Sixthly,  a  fuppoiition  that 
words  have  a  certain  and 
evident  fignificatipn* 

2jm  The  ends  of  language: 
firft,  to  convey  our  ideas* 

24*  Sc^rondly,  to  do  it  with 
quicknels* 

25.  Thirdlv,  therewith  to  con- 
vey  tne  knowledge    of 
things. 
2&— 31.  How  oiea^  words  fail  in 
all  theib. 

32*  How  in  fubftances* 

33.  How  in  modes  and  tela* 
tiom* 

54*  Seventhly,  fiffonrtivefpeech 
alfo  anabofc  of  language* 


C  H  A  P.    XI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  fofegoing 
itnperfe^ons  tod  abufei* 

SECT. 

1.  They  are  worth  (eeking* 

2.  Arenottafy* 

3.  But  yet  nectflary  to  phi* 
lofophy* 

4*  Mifufe  of  words,  the  cao& 

of  ereat  errours* 
c*  Obftinacy* 

6.  And  wrimgling* 

7.  Inftance,  bat  aiid  bird* 

8.  Firft « remedy,  to  ufe  no 
word  without  an  idea. 

'        9*  Secon^,  to  have  diftinA 
ideas  annexed  to  diem  in 
taodes* 
lo*  And  diftin^  and  conform* 

able  in  fubftances. 
II.  Thirdly,  propriety. 
>«'.  fourthly,  to  malke  known 

•  .  their  tntaning. 
X3.  And  th«t  tfiree  Ways. 
'  14.  Firft, 
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14.  Rift,  in  filhptb  ideal  by 
fynoniknous  terms,  or 
(bowing. 

15.  Secondly » in  mixed  nfodes 
by  definition. 

1 6*  Morality  capable  of  de« 
monfttation. 

17.  Definitions  can  make  mo- 
ral difcourfes  clear. 

1 8.  And  is  the  only  way. 

19.  Thirdly*  in  fubdances,  by 
(bowing  and  defining* 

20,  21.  Ideas  of  the  leading  qaa« 


'lintt  "in  lUiMHuiAESf  n# 

beft  ^  by  (bowing. 
2  2*  The  ideas  of  their  powcn* 

beft  by  definition. 
23*  A  reflexion  oh  the  know* 

ledge  of  fprirs. 
24*  Ideas  alfo  of    fubftances 

muil  be  conformable  to 

things. 
25.  Not  eafy  to  be  made  fo. 
20.  Fifthly,  by  conftancy  ia 

their  fi^nification. 
27*  When  the  TaittooQ  is  t9 

be  explained. 


BOOK    IV. 

Of  Knowledcs  and  OriMioKr 


CHAP.    I. 
Of  knowledge  in  general. 

SECT. 

I  •  Onr  knowledg(e  converfant 
kboot  our  ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement, 
or  difagieement,  of  two 
ideas. 

J.  This  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  Krft,  of  identity,  or  di- 
▼erfity. 

r.  Secondly,  relation. 

6.  Thirdly,  of  to-exifrence. 

7.  Fourthly,  of  real  exiftence. 

8.  Knowledge  aAual  or  ha- 
bitnaL 

Q.  Habitnal  knowledge,  two* 
foH. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

X.  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonftrative. 

3.  Depends  on  proofs. 

4.  But  not  fo  eiify. 

9 


5.  Not   widiottt    precedent 
doubt. 

6.  Not  fo  clear. 

7*  Each  flep  muft  have  ia« 
tuitive  evidence. 

8.  Hence  the  roiftak^exjpnr^ 
cognitis  Sc  praeeonceilis. 

9.  Demonilration  not  limited 
to  quantity. 

to-— rj.  Why  it  has  been  fo  thought*  | 

14.  Senfitive  knowledge  of 
particular  exidence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  alwayt 
clear,  where  the  ideas  are 
fo. 


CHAP.    III. 
Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  firtt,  no  ffltrther  than  we 
have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  no  farther  than 
we  can  perceive  their 
agreement  or  difagree* 
ment. 

3.  Thirdly,  intnitive  know- 
ledge extends  itfelf  JK>t  to 
all  the  relations  of  all  our 
ideas. 

4.  Fourthly, 
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4.  flourthlyy  dot  demonilni- 
urt  knowledge. 

5.  Fifthly,  ienutive  kno^^- 
kdge»  nanower  than  ci- 
ther. 

6.  Sixthhr,  oor  knowledge, 
therefore,  narrower  thau 
oor  ideas. 

7.  How  far  oar  knowledge 
teaches. 

S.  Firft,  oar  knowledge  of 
identity  and  diverfityy  as 
jGur  as  our  ideas* 

9.  Secondly,  of  co-exifience, 
•  very  little  way. 

10.  Becaufe  the  connexion  be- 
tween mod  (imple  ideas 
is  unknown. 

11.  Efpecially  of  fecondary 
qualities. 

iz— -14*  And  farther,  becaufe  all 
connexion  between  any 
fecondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  ondiicovera* 
ble. 
I  J.  Of  repugnancy  to  co-exift« 
larger. 

16.  Of  the  co-exiftence  of 
DOwers,  a  very  little  way. 

17.  Of  fpirits  yet  narrower. 
28.  Thirdly,  of  other  relations, 

it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how 
far.  Morality  capable  of 
demonftration. 

lo.  Two  things  have  made 
moral  ideas  thought  in- 
capable of  demonstration. 
I'neir  complexednefs  and 
want  of  fenfible  rcprefen- 
tations. 

20.  Remedies  of  thofe  difficul- 
ties. 

3i«  Fourthly,  of  real  exig- 
ence; we  have  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  our. 
.  own,  demonilrative  of 
God's,  fenfitive  of  fome 
few  other  things. 

22.  Our  ignorance  great. 

13.  Firft,  one  caufe  of  it,  want 
of  ideas,  either  fuch  as  we 
have  no  conception  of,  or 


fuch  as  ptrticQiaily  we 

have  not. 
24.  Becaufe  of  their  lemotc- 

neis,  or, 
25*  Becaufe  of  their  minute- 

nefs. 

26.  Hence  no  icience  of  bo- 
dies. 

27.  Much  left  of  fpirits. 

2^.  Secondly,  want  of  a  dif- 
coverable  connexion,  be- 
tween ideas  we  have. 

29.  Inftances. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing 
our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  icfpedl  of  uni« 
verfality. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

I.  Obje^on, knowledge  plac- 
ed in  ideas,  may  be  all 
bare  vifion. 
2,  3.  Anfwer,  not  fo,  where 
ideas  sj^ree  with  thinjgsv 
4*  As,  firfty  all  (imple  ideas 
do. 

5.  Secondly,  ail  complex  ide- 
as, excrat  of  fubftances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge. 

7.  And  of  moral. 

8.  Exiftence  not  r^uired  to 

make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  will  {t  be  lefs  true, 
or  certain,  becaufe  moral 
ideas  are  of  our  own  mak- 
ing and  naming. 

10.  Mif-naming  difturbs  not 
the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge. 

11.  Ideas  of  fubftanccs  have 
their  archetypes  without 
us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with 
thefe,  fo  far  our  know- 
ledge concerning  them  is 
real. 

X3'  I- 
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I3«  In  our  inquiries  about  fub- 
ftance8«  we  mud  confider 
idea^,  and  not  confine  our 
thoughts  to  names,  or 
fpecies  fuppofed  fet  out 
by  names. 
I4«  15.  Objection againft  a  channe- 
ling being  fomething  be« 
tween  man  and  beaft  an- 
fwered* 

t6.  Monfters. 

1 7*  Words  and  fpecies, 

1 8.  Recapitulation. 
...1 . 

C  H  A  P.    V. 
Of  truth  in  general. 

SECT. 

1.  What  truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining,  or  (epa- 

vattng  of  figns ;  i.  e.  ideas 
or  words. 
3*  Which  make  mental,  or 
verbal  propofitions* 

4.  Mental  propofitions  are 
very  hard  tobe  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  joining, 
or  feparating  ideas,  with- 
out words. 

6*  When  mental  propofitions 

contain  real  truth,   and 

when  verbal. 
7.  Obje^on  aeainft  verbal 

truth,  that  thus  it  may  be 

all  chimerical. 
8*  Anfwered,   real  truth  is 

about  ideas  agreeing  to 

things. 
9*  Fallhood  .is  the  joining  of 

names,    otherwife    than 

their  ideas  agree, 
lo.  General  propofitions  to  be 

treated  of  more  at  large. 
XI.  Moral  and  inetaphyucal 

truth. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of  ttniverfal  propofitions,  their 
truth  and  certainty. 

SECT. 

i«  Treating  of  words,  necef- 
fiirjr  to  knowledge. 


2*  General  tmtlia  hydly  to 

be  underftbod,  but  in  ver* 

bal  propofitions, 

'  3.  Certainty    two-fold,     of 

truth,  and  oT  knowledge. 

4..  No  propofition  can  be 
known  to  be  true,  where 
the  eifence  of  each  fpeciet 
mentioned,  is  not  If  nbwn* 

5.  T^hli  naore  particolady 
conoemi  fubftancei. 

6.  The  truth  of  few  univeHal 
propofitions  concerning 
fubttances,  is  to  be  known. 

7.  Becaufe  co-exiftence  of 
ideas  in  few  cafes  is  to  be 
known. 

8,  9.  Inftance  in  gold. 
JO.  As  far  as  any  fnch,co*ex- 
iftence  can  be  known,  {o 
£ix  univerfal  propofitions 
mav  be  certain.  But  this 
will  go  but  a  little  way^ 
becaufe, 
11,12.  The  qualities,  which  make 
our  complax  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances,  depend  moHly  on 
external,  remote,  and  un- 
perceivoi  caufes. 

13.  Judgment  ma^  reach  far- 
ther, but  that  IS  not  know- 
ledge. 

14.  What  is  requifite  for  our 
knowledge  of  fubftances. 

15.  Whilft  our  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  contain  not  their 
real  conftitutions,  we  can 
make  but  few  general,  cer- 
tain propofitions  concern* 
ing  uiem. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general 
certainty  of  propofitions. 

CHAP.  vn. 

Of  maxims. 

SECT. 

1.  They  are  (elf-evident. 

2.  Whoeinthatfelf-evidence 
confifts. 

3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar 
to  received  axioms; 

4.  Firft 
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Fitl^>  aito  identity  and 
divcrfity,  all  propofitioni 
-ttt  eqotlly  felf-evident. 
Sctondiy,  in  co-cxiftencc,* 
we  havie  few  felf-evidcnt 
^^bpofifibnt. 

Thitdly^in  6ther  relations 
^  tnav  have. 
F<mnh]y»  concfcrning  real 
exiilence»  we  have  none. 
Tfaefe  axioms  do  not  much 
infiaenoe  our  other  know* 
ledge. 

Betaule  thcj  are  not  the 
troths  the  n^  kndwn. 
Becaofe  on  them  the  other 
parts  of  oar  knowledge 
xlo  hot  depend. 
What  tife  thefe  ^neral 
maxims  have. 
Maxims*  if  ei^  be  not 
tiiken  iti  the  nfe  of  wordsi 
tnay  prove  contradidions. 
Inilance  in  vaoaum. 
Thcjr  prove  not  the  exift* 
ence  of  things  i^ithoat  us. 
Their  application  danger^^ 
ons  about  complex  ideas. 
ihfhiAce  in  man. 
Little  die  of  thefe  nubcims^ 
ih  proofs*  where  we  have 
clear  and  diftindl  ideas. 
Their  ufedangcroos,Where 
bur  ideas  are  oonfufed. 


■fti^ 


CHAP.    VIII. 
Of  trifling  propofittons. 

SECT. 

I.  Some  propofitions  bring 
no  increaie  to  Our  know- 
ledge. 
2*  5*  Asg  firft*  identical  propofi- 
tions. • 

4.  Secondly*  when  a  part  of 
any  complex  idea  is  pre** 
dicated  of  the  Whole. 

{•  As.  Oart  of  the  definition 
tf  the  term  defined. 

* 

6.  Inftance*  man  Md  palfry. 

7.  fdt  this  tfeaches^  biit  the 

jSffttifte^on  bf  Words. 


8.  But  iu>  rtd  krt'dwie^g^. 
g^  Cienei'al  propofitions ycoil- 

ceming    fooftaiicesi    are 

ofteh  triflingi' 
10.  And  why. 
X I .  Thifdly,  ufing  Words  va- 

rioufly*  is  tnfling  with 

them. 
jt.  Marki  of  verbal  propofi. 

tionsi     Firft*  ptedicatioil 

in  abfttaa. 
lj«  Secondly^  a  part  of  the 

definition^  predicated  of 

any  term. 


.Mk 


atim^ 


■K. 


c  rt  A  P.   IX* 

Of  oar  knoiitelge  of  ckiflence* 

SECT. 

1.  Ofhiefaii  certain  propofi- 
tions tohceril  not  exift* 
l!nce. 

1.  A  thfeefold  knowledge  of 
fcxiftenee. 

3.  Ourkhowled^ofourowil 
exiftefteci  i»  infbitive. 


CHAP*    X. 
Ol*  the  exigence  of  «  God. 

SECT, 

1.  We  xfe  capable  of  koo^«/ 

ing^eertaitily  thJit  there  i« 
aGod4 

2.  MiEin  ki&Ow^  thit  he  him- 

felf  is. 
^.  He  knows  alfbj  that  no- 
thing canbot  produce  1 
beingi    therefore    fomc' 
'  thing  eternal. 

4.  That  etertial  being  muft 
be  mOll  pottvrfdi. 

!•  And  moft  knowing. 

5.  And  thefcfort  God. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  mod  perfeA 

beiiYgi  not  the  fole  proof 

of  a  God. 

S.  Something  from  eternity. , 

9.  Two  forts  of  bein|;s*  a>-* 

giulthb  ittid  in^ogitative. 

io«  In- 
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tp,  Intogitative  being  cannot 
produce  a  cogitative, 
|I»  12,  Therefore  there  has  been 
an  f  ternal  'Mrifdom. 

13.  Whether  material,  or  no. 

14*  Not  material y  firft,  becaufe 
G^ery  particle  of  matter  is 
not  cogitative. 

15.  Secondly,  one  particle 
ak>ne  of  matter  caojiot  be 
cogitative. 

f6»  Thirdly,  a  fyftem  of  in- 
cogitative  matter  cannot 
be  cogitative. 

17.  Whether  in  motion  or  at 
reft. 
xS.  IQ.  Matter  not  co>etemaI  with 
^'    an  eternal  miod. 


I   ■.  "^ 


CHAP.    XI. 

Pf  the  knowl6]ge  of  the  exillence 
of  other  things. 

S  JJ  C  T. 

I,  Is  to  be  had  onfy  by  fen* 
facton. 

9.  (nftanccj  whitcnefs  of  this 
paper. 

!•  1  his,  though  not  fo  cer* 

tain  'as  demonftration,  yet 

may  be  called  knowledge, 

and  proves  the  exiilence 

'  .  of  thiogt  without  OS. 

!•  Firft»  Mcaaie  we  cannot 
have  them  but  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  ienfes, 

f.  Secondly,  becauik  an  idea 
from  aoual  ieniation,  and 
another  from  inemory ,  are 
ver^  diftind  perceptions. 

^  Thirdly,  pleafure  or  pain, 
which  accompanies  adlual 
feniation, accompanies  not 
J  the   Mturning  .of  thofe 

ideas,  withQut  the  external 
obje^. 
.  ^.  Fourthly,  oui  ienfes  uffA 
one  another's  teftimony  of 
the  cxiftcoce  of  outward 
things. 


8.  This  certftintf  is  as  great 
as  our  condition  needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farthet 
than  a^ual  ienfation. 

10.  Folly  to  cxped  demon* 
flration  in  every  thing. 

1 1.  Paft  exigence  is  known  bf  * 
memory. 

12.  The  exigence  of  fpirita 
not  knowable. 

I  J.     Partici^lar     propofitions^ . 

concerning  exiflence,  are 

knowable. 
14.  And  general  propof.tions, 

concerning  aMrad  id^s« 

,   C  H  A  p.    XU- 

Of  the  improvement  of  our  know* 

ledge. 

S  5  C  T. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  from 
maxims. 

2.  (The  occaJEpn  of  that  opi* 
nion.) 

3.  But  from  the  comparing 
clear  and  diftinft  ijeas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon 
precarious  principles. 

5.  This  no  cenain  way  ta 
truth. 

6.  But  to  compate  clear, 
complete  ideas  under  fiea. 
dy  namef. 

7.  The  true  method  of  ad« 
vancing  knowledge,-  is  bf 
confidering  our  abftraft 
ideas. 

8.  By  which,  morality,  alfo, 
may  be  made  dearer. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodiea 
is  to  be  improved,  only  by 
ekperience. 

to.  I'his  may  procure  o|  con* 

venience,  not  fcience. 
IX.  We  are  fitted  for  moral 

knowledge,  and   natural 

improvements. 
12.  But  muft  beware  of  hypo* 

thefes  and  wfong  pcinci* 

pies. 
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j^.  The  true  ufc  of  hypothe- 

14,  Clear  and  diftin6l  ideas, 
with  iettled  names,  and 
the  finding  of  thofe,  which 
ihow  their  agreement  or 
difagreement^are  the  ways 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge. 

15,  Mathematics  an  inftance 
of  it. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Some  other  confiderations  concern- 
ing our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  knowledge  partly  ne- 
cefibry,  partly  voluntary. 

2.  The  application  volun- 
tary; but  we  know  as 
things  arCj  not  as  we 
pleale. 

3.  Inflances  in  number,  and 
in  natural  leligion. 


C  H  A  P.    XIV. 
Of  judgment. 

S'E  C  T. 

1 .  Ourknowledgebeing(hort, 

we  want  fomcthing  elfc. 

2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of 
thi&.twiUeht  cftate. 

1 .    3.  Judmentiupplics  the  want 
.  '     of  knowledge. 

' 4.  Judgment  is  the  {vefuming 

things  to  be  fo,  without 
*■  perceiving  it. 


•    .     C  H  A -P.    XV. 

Of  probability. 

S.£  C  T. 

I.  Probability  is  the  appear- 
ance of  agreement,  upon 
"   fallible  proofs. 
,  .     2.  It  is  tojupply  the  want  of 
knowledge.    ..  . 


3.  Being  that,  which  makes 
us  prefume  things  to  be 
true,  before  we  know  them 
to  be  fo. 

4.  Thegrounds  of  probability 

are  two ;  conformity  with 
our  own  experience,  or 
the  teftimony  of  others 
experience. 

5.  In  this  all  the  arguiaents, 
pro  and  con,  ought  to  be 
examined,  before  we  eom« 
to  a^  judgment. 

6.  They  being  capable  of 
great  variety. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  the  degrees  of  affent, 

SECT. 

1.  Our  aflent  ought  to  bc^ 
regulated  by  t&  grounds 
of  probabifity. 

2.  Theie  cannot  be  always- 
adually  in  view,  and  then 
we  muil  content  ourfelves 
with  the  remembrance, 
that  we  once  faw  ground 
for  fuch  a  degree  of  i^ent. 

3 .  The  ill  confequence  of  this, 

if  our  Ibrmer  judgment 
were  iiot  rightly  made. 

4.  The  right  ufe  of  it,  is 
mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance. 

J.  Probability  is  either  of 
matter  of  fad,  or  fptcula- 
tion. 

6.  Ihcconcurxent  experience 
..  .     of  all  other  men  with  ours 
-    -    produces    aiTqrancd    ap. 
proaching  to  knowledge. 
:-    .7.  unqueilionable  eeflimony 
and    experience    for  the 
moft  part  produce  confi- 
dence. 
8.  Fair  tellimony,  an^   the 
nature  of  the  thine  mdif- 
.  ierent,  produces  alio  con* 
fident  belief. 
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9.  Experience  and  tefti  mo- 
nies clafhing,  infinitely 
vary  the  degrees  of  pro- 
babilitjr. 

10.  Traditional  teftimonies» 
the  farther  removed^  the 
left  thdr  proof. 

1 1 ,  Yet  hiftory  is  of  great  ufe. 

I  z.  In  things,  which  fenfe  can- 
not difcorer,  analogy  is 
the  great  ruk  of  probabi- 
lity. 

f  3,  One  cafe,  where  contrary 
experience  leflens  not  the 
tdlimony, 

14.  TTie  bare  teftimony  of  re- 
velation is  the  higheft  cer- 
t^nty. 


CHAP.    XVil. 
Of  rcafon. 

SECT. 

I.  Various  fignifications  of 

the  word  reafon. 
^,  Wherein   reafoning  con- 
*    fids. 

3.  Itt  four  parts. 
4«  Syllogifm,  not  the  great 

inftrument  of  reafon. 

5.  Helps  little  in  demonftra- 
tioDy  lefs  in  probability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increafe  our 
knowledge,  but  fence 
with  it.' 

7.  Other  helps  fhould  be 
fought. 

8.  We  realbn  about  particu. 
lars. 

g.  Firft,  reafon  fails  us  for 

wan^  of  idf»s. 
ID.  Secondly^  becaufe  of  ob- 

fcure  and  imperfed' ideas. 
II.  Thirdly,  for  want  of  in- 

terme^te  ideas. 
12*  Fourthly, becaufeof  wrong 

principles. 

13.  Fifthly,  becaufe  of  doubt* 
ful  terms. . 

14,  Our*  higheft  degree  of 
knowledge  it .  intnitivej 
without  reafoning. 

J 


1 5.  The  next  is  demonibttion 
by  reafoninfi;.   . 

16.  To  fuppiy  the  narrowneis 
of  this,  we  have  nothing 
but  judgment  upon  pro- 
bable  reafoning. 

17.  Intuition,  demonftration, 
judgment. 

1 8.  Confequences  of  words, 
and  confequences  of  ideas^ 

19.  Four  forts  of  arguments: 
firft,  ad  verecundiam. 

30.  Secondly,  ad  ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly,  ad  hominem. 

22.  Fourthly,  ad  judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  add  ac- 
cording to  reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  faith  not  op- 
pofite. 


CHAP.    XVlil. 

"       .  •  ■    • 

Of  faith  and  reafon,  and.their  dif« 

tind  provinces. 

SECT. 

I.  Necefl'^ry  to  know  ^ir 

♦  "  '^  boundaries. ' ' 

2«  -Faith  and  reafen  what,  as 
contra-diftingoifhed. 

3*  No  new  fimpie  idea  can  be 
conveyed  by  traditional 
revelation. 

4..  Traditional  revelation  may 
make  us  know  propofi- 
tions,  knowable  aUo  by 
reafon,  but  not  with  the 
fame  certainty  that  reafon  - 
dptb* 

5*  Revelation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, againft  the  dear 
evidence  of  reafon.     .  >. 

6.Traditional revelation  much 
lefs. 

7.  Things  above  reafon, 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to  reafon, 
if  revealed,  are  matter  of 
faith. 

-  9*  Revelation  in  matters  where 
reafon  cannot  judge,  or 
but  probably^  o^&^^ns^Vk. 


v^«*Vck 
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to*  £b  matters,  where  reafon 
caa  afford  certain  know- 
kdge»  that  is  to  be  heark* 
en^  to. 

!»•  if  the  boundaries  be  not 
iet  between  fifiith  and  rea- 
ibn,  noenthufiafxn^  or  ex- 
travagancy in  religion, 
can  be  contradided« 

CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  enthufiaCau 

SS  C  T. 

!•  liove  of  truth  neceflary* 
2*  A  forwardnefs  to  di^te^ 

fiom  whence. 
5«  Force  of  eDtbofiafm. 
4*  Reafon  and  revelatioo* 
5*  Rifeof  enthofiafm. 
6,  7*.  Enthufiafm. 
It,  9*  Enthafiafm  miftake;ii.  for 
feeing  and  feeliog*  ^ 
10.  £nchufiafiD,howtobedil^ 

coverrd. 
JM*.  Smhiifiaffii  US^  of  I  evi- 
dence^  that  the  piopofi* 

tioa.if.froai  Gp4* 
J).  Fiigmi^sof  perfuafion,  no 

proof  that  any  pipppfitioxi 

lAfipiD  QocL 
vj.  Light  in  the  ^lii^lj  what. 
14.  ReyflfdoQ  muft-bp  judged 

oCfay  reirfbiu 
t{9 1&  Belief)  tkOt  ffo^t  of  rere* 

laiknu 


lUI.I    II    J    ...    I'll   ■ 


CHAP.    XX> 

QC,  wa^g  afle^tj.  o«  esfoiur. 

SECT. 

1.  Canles  of  crrour* 


2.  Firft,  want  of  proofs. 

3.  Obj.  WKat  (hall  become 
of  thofe  who  want  them, 
anfwered. 

4*  People  hindered  froria  in- 
quiry. 
5..  Secondly^  want  of  (kiil  to 

ufe  them. 
d.  Thirdly,  want  of  will  to 

ufe  them. 
7.  Fourthly,  wvong  meafufe 
of  probability ;  whereof, 
Firft,  doubtful  proportions^ 
taken  for  principles. 
II.  Secondly,  received  hypo- 
Ihefes. 
f  la.  Thirdly^predoBUJiantpaA 
dons. 
ij.  The   means   of  evading 
probabilities,  ift,  fiippoC 
ed  fallacy. 

14.  adly,  fuppofed  afgi^oei^^ 
for  the  contranr. 

15.  What  probabilities  deter-i 

mine  the  aflfent. 

1 6.  Where  it  is  in  Qur  power 
to  fuibend  it. 

17.  Fourthly,  authority* 

1$.  Men  not-  iiv-  (b  many  er«i 
loarsj  as  if 


C  H  A  EL    XXb 

Of  4iQ  cltvifipH  of  the  IcienQes^ 

S  i  C  T.. 

I.  Three  ibrtt 
t.  Fir$,  %fica« 
.   3.  Secondty^  ?ra£Kca. 

4.  Thirdly,  X«>u<«mxi. 

5.  This istbe firft^vifion of 
die  ob^cAs  uf  kpowledgct 


OF 
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Human  Underftanding, 
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Of  Particles. 

1.  TJESIDES  words  which  arc  names    panjcf^ 
XJ  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  arc    ctmnca 
a  great  many  others  there  are  made  ufe  of,     pam.ot 
to    fignify   the  connexion    that    the    mind     J^n'*''^L 
gives  to  ideas,  or  propofitions,  one  with  an-     thcr. 
other.     The  mind,  in  comnriunicating  its 
thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need  ligns  of  the  idea» 
it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  alfo,  to  ftiow  or  inti* 
mate  fomc  particular  ailion  of  its  own,  at  that  timc»; 
relating  to  thofe  ideas.    This  it  docs  fcveral  ways  ;  as  is, 
and  is  not,  arc  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming 
or  denying.    But  befides  affirmation  or  negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  fal(hood,  the  mind 
docs,  in  declaring  its  fentiments  to  others,  conneft  noC 
only  the  parts  of  propofitions,  but  whole  fentencc*  one 
to  another,  with  their  feveral  relations  and  dependen-* 
cies,  to  make  a  coherent  difcourfc. 

$.  2.  The  words,  whereby  it  fignifies  i„  them  con* 
what  connexion  it  gives  to  the  fcveral  affir-  fiibthemoC 
mations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  wdl-lfeilt-  , 
continued  rcafoning  or  narration,  are  gtnc-  ""S* 
rally  called  particles  ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thcfe, 
that  more  particularly  confifts  the  clearnefs  awltcw^^:^ 
of  agooditylc.    Ta  ihink  '«g.W>  'tt.  a  wa\i  «.w»i'i^'^ 
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iijgn  has  ideas  clear  and  diftinct  in  his  thoughts,  nor 
that  he  obfcrvcs  the  agreement  or  diragrecmcnt  of  fomc 
of  them ;  but  he  muft  think  in  train,  and  obfcrvc  the 
dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reafonings  upon  one 
another.  And  to  cxprcfs  well  fuch  methodical  and 
rational  thoughts,  he  muft  have  words  to  fliow  what 
connexion,  reftridtion,  diftindlion^  oppodtion,  en^phads^ 
&€.  lijC  gives  to  each  rcfpeftivc  part  of  his  difcourfc- 
To  rrtiftake  in  any  of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of  in- 
forming his  hearerj  and  therefore  it  is  that  thofe  words 
which  are  not  truly  by  themfelvcs  the  names  of  any 
ideas,  arc  of  fuch  conftant  and  indifpcnfable  ufe  in  lan- 
guage, and  do  mych  contribute  to  men's  well  cxprefling 
themfelves. 

They  (how  §"  3-  This  part  of  grammar  has  been  per- 

what  relation  haps  as  much  neglected,  as  fome  others 
the  mind  over-diligcntly  cultivated.     It  is   eafy  for 

giv€$  tp  ua  j^g„  |.^  write,  one  after  another,  of  cafes  aitd 
Aouehts*        geiidet's,  tnoods  and  tenfes,  gerunds  and 

fupincs:  in  thefe,  and  the  like,  there  has 
.becin  great  diligence  ufcd ;  and  particles  themfelves,  in 
fome  languages,  have  been,  with  great  fhow  of  exad):- 
nefs,  ranked  into  their  feveral  orders*    But  though  prc- 

'politions  and  conjundlions,  &:c«  are >  names  well  known 
in"  gi*ammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  them 

*  carefully  ranked  into  their  diftinv-^t  fubdivifions ;  yet  he 

.  who  would  (how  the  right  ufc  of  particles,  and  what 
fignificancy  and  force  they  have,  muft  take  a  little  more 
jSiins,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  obfervc  nicely 
the  feveral  poftures  of  his  mind  in  difcourfing. 

$.  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe 
wordsj  to  render  them,  as  is  ufual  in  didlionaries^  by 
vords  of  another  tongue  which  come  neareft  to  their 
Hgnification :  for  what  is  meant  by  them  is  commonly 
as  hard  to  be  undcrftood  in  one,  as  another  language. 
They  are  z\\  marks  of  fome  a^^tion,  or  intimation  of  the 
jniild ;  and  therefore  to  undcrftand  them  rightly,  the 
feveral  views,  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations,  an4 
exceptions,  and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for 
which  we  have  either  none>  or  very  deficient  names,  are 

'diligently  to  be  ftuidied*    0£  t\\efc  tYvci^  V^  ^  %tt^x.  n^- 
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,1-iety,  much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  moft 
languages  have  to  exprcfs  them  by ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  moft  of  thefe  particles  have 
divers,  and  fometimes  almoft  oppofite  fignifications.  In 
the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle  coniifting  of  but 
one  lingle  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  X 
.remember,  feventy,  I  am  fure  above  fifty  feveral  figni- 
fications. 

§.  5.  But  is  a  particle,  none  more  fa-    *  - 
miliar  in  our  language  j  and  he  that  fays  it    3!,^   ^  ^ 
Is  a  difcretive  conjunction,  and  that  it  an- 
fwers  fed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,  thinks  he  has 
fuflicicntly  explained  it.     But  it  feems  to  me  to  inti- 
twate  feveral  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  feveral  pro- 
pofitions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  mono«* 
fyllable. 

FirA,  **  but  to  fay  no  more  :**  here  jt  intimates  a 
,^p  of  the>mind  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it 
i.came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  "  I  faw  but  two  plants:''  here  it  fliows^ 
rthat  the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what  is  exprelTcdj  with 
;a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  'Vyqu.  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would 
.'bring  you  to  the  true  religion," 

Fourthlv,  "  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your 

jOwn.*'     The  firft  of  thefe  Buts  intimates  a  fuppofition 

.in  the  mind  pf  fomething  otherwife  than  it  fliould  be; 

the  latter  fiiows,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direA  oppoli- 

tipn  between  that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,*  ''  all  animals  have  fenfe ;  but  a  dog  is  aii 
v«nimal  :'*  here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  tne  lattef 
prppofition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a 
•fyllogifm* 

$.  6.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be 
.  padded  a  great  mahy  other  fignifications  of    ^jiSS!^ 
'  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  bufinefs  to  exa-    touch^hm* 
mine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  confider  it 
in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be,  found :  which  if  one  fiiould 
/  do,  I  doubt,  whether  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made 
i-wfe  of,  it  w,Gukl  deferve  the.  tiUc  oC  d\fciel\s^>  ^^f^^^^v 
.  IgcwruiJjjriws  give  jo  iu  j1^Art\\twXft\A  t^v  V»^  ^*^^ 

B*4  '  ^"^^^ 
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explication  of  this  fort  of  figns.  The  inftanccs  I  have 
given  in  this  one,  may  give  occafion  to  refle(9:  on  their 
'ufc  and  force  in  language^  and  lead  us  into  the  contem- 
plation of  fcveral  adlions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing^ 
which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  thele 
•particles ;  fome  whereof  conftantly,  and  others  in  cer- 
tain conftrudlions,  have  the  fenfc  of  a  whole  fentenee 
contained  in  them. 


CHAP.     VIU. 

Of  AbfiraEl  and  Concrete  Terms. 

Abftraft  ^'  '•  nPHE  ordinary  words  of  language^ 

ferms  not  ^   ^"^^  ^"^  common  ufe  of  them> 

picdicable  would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of 
one  of  art.  quj.  ideas^  if  they  had  been  but  confidered 
why!'  ^^^^  attention.     The  mind,   as  has  bc^ 

ihown,  has  a  power  to  abftradt  its  ideas^ 
and  fo  they  become  eflcnces,  general  eflcnces,  whereby 
the  forts  of  things  are  diftinguilhed.     Now  each  ab- 
ftraft idea  being  diftindl,  fo  that  of  any  two  the  one  can 
never  be  the  other,   the  mind  will,   by  its  intuitive 
knowledge,  perceive  their  difference;  and  therefore  in 
propolitions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.    This  we  fee  in  the  common  ufe  of  language^ 
which  permits  not  any  two  abftradt  words,  or  names  of    * 
abftradt  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.     For  how 
near  of  kin  focver  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how  certain  • 
focver  it  is)  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white, 
yet  every  one  at  firft  hearing  perceives  the  falfliood  of 
thefe  propoiitions ;  humanity  is  animality,  or  rationa- 
lity, or  whitenefs :  and  this  is  as  evident,  as  any  of  the 
moft  allowed  maxims.    All  our  affirmations  then  are 
only  inconcrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abftraft 
idea  to  be  another,  byt  one  abftradl  idea  to  be  joined  to 
another s  which  abftradt  ideas^  in  fubftaxvces^  itva^  be  of 
way  Cort^  in  all  the  reft*  uc  little  dfc  Wt  ol  t A%x\otft  \ 
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and  in  fubftances,  the  moft  frequent  arc  of  powers; 
V.  g.  *'  a  man  is  white,'/  iignifies,  that  the  thing  that 
has  the  eflence  of  a  man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  cflence  of 
whitenefs,  which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the 
idea  of  whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  eyes  can  difcover  ordi- 
nary  objects ;  or  "  a  man  is  rational,*'  fignifies  that  the 
fame  thing  that  hath  the  efTence  of  a  man,  hath  alfo  in 
it  the  effence  of  rationality,  i.  e.  a  power  of  reafoning. 

§.  2.  This  diftindlion  of  names  fhows  "« 
alfo  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we  theYifen»co 
obferve  them,  we  ihall  find  that  our  fimple  of  ou  ideas* 
ideas  have  all  abllradt,  as  well  as  concrete 
n^tnes ;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  fpeak  the  language  of 
grammarians)  a  fubflantive,  the  other  an  adjed:ive;  as 
whitenefs,  white,  fwectnefs,  fweet.  The  like  alfo  holds 
in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations ;  as  juflke,  juft ; 
equality,  equal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  fomc  of 
the  concrete  names  of  relations,  amongft  men  chief^^ 
are  fubftanti ves J  as  paternitas,  pater;  whereof  it  were 
eafy  to  render  a  reafon.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fub* 
fiances,  we  have  very  few  or  no  abftrad  names  at  alK 
For  though  the  fchools  have  introduced  animalitas,  hu- 
manitas,  corporietas,  and  fome  others ;  yet  they  hold  na 
proportion  with  that  infinite  number  ef  names  of  fub- 
ftances, to  which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to 
attempt  the  coining  of  abftradl  ones :  and  thofe  few  that 
the  fchools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
fcholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common 
ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Which 
feems  to  me  at  leaft  to  intimate  the  confcdion  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  cflences  of 
fubftances,  (ince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas  : 
which  no  dbubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
confcioufnefs  to  themfelves  of  their  ignorance  of  them 
kept  them  from  fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore 
though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  gold  from 
a  ftone,  and  metal  from  wood;  yet  they  but  timoroirfly 
ventured  on  fuch  terms,  as  aurietas  and  fax i etas,  metal - 
lietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like  names,  which  fhould 
pretend  to  lignify  the  real  effences  of  thofe  fubftances^ 
whereof  they  knew  they  had  tvo  V^tsi'^.    KxiW^^^^^^'^ 
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was  only  the  doftrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  and  the  con-^ 
fidence  of  miftaken  prftenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they 
had  not,  which  firft  coined,  and  then  introduced  anS- 
malitas,  and  humanitas,  and  the  like ;  which  yet  went 
very  little  farther  than  their  own  fchools,  and  could  never 
get  to  be  current  amongft  underftanding  men.  Indeed^ 
humanitas  was  a  word  familiar  amongft  the  Romans^ 
but  in  a  far  different  fenfe,  and  ftood  not  for  the  abftra<5t 
cflcnce  of  any  fubftance?  but  was  the  abftraded  name  of 
a  modey  and  its  concrete  humanus,  not  homo* 


CHAP,     IX, 

Of  the  LnperfeSiion  of  IVords. 

w  ^  §•  !•  T7*ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  th* 

ufcdforre.  -*-    foregoing  chapters,  it  is  cafv  to 

cording  and  perceive  what  imperfeftidn  there  is  in  Ian- 
commanicaN  guage,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  words 
thourfits*         niakes  it  almoft  unavoidable  for  many  of 

them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their 
lignifications.  To  examine  the  perfcftion  or  imperfec- 
tion of  words,  it  is  neceffary  firft  to  confider  their  ufe 
and  end :  for  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain 
that,  fo  they  are  more  or  lefs  perfect.  We  have,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  difcourfe,  often  upon  occafion  men- 
tioned a  double  ufe  of  words. 

Firft,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  our 
thoughts  to  others. 

§.2.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefc,  for  the  re- 
wiUfcrvcfor  Cording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of 
iccording.        our  own  memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we 

talk  to  ourfelves,  any  words  will  ferve  the 
turn.  For  fince  founds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent 
figns  of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  ufe  what  words  he  pleafes, 
to  fignify  his  own  ideas  to  himfelf :  and  there  will  be 

no  imperfection  m  them,  if  he  cotv&^tvxX^  \xfc  t^^  ^^tM. 
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fign  for  the  fame  idea ;  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  having 
his  meaning  underftood,  wherein  confifts  the  right  ufe 
and  perfedlion  of  language. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  as  to  communication  of    Communi- 
\^  ords»  that  too  has  a  double  ufc.  cation  b^ 

L   Civil,  words  civil 

II.  Philofophical.  SiSf"^"^ 

Firft,  by  their  civil  ufc,  I  mean  fuch  a    *^' 
communication  of  thoughts  and  ideas  by  wor4sj  as  may 
ferve  for  the  upholding  common  converfation  and  com- 
merce, about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniencies  pf 
civil  life,  in  the  focieties  of  men  one  amongft  another. 

Secondly,  by  the  philofophical  ufc  of  words,  I  mean 
fuch  an  ufe  of  them,  as  may  ferve  to  convey  the  prccife 
notions  of  things,  ai)d  to  exprefs,  in  general  proppii-' 
tions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind 
may  reft  upon,  and  be  fatisfied  with,  in  its  fcarch  after 
true  knowledge.  Thefe  two  ufes  are  very  diftindl ;  and 
a  great  deal  lefs  exacl:nefs  will  ferve  in  the  one  than  ia 
the  other,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  what  follows. 

§.  4.  The  chief  end  of  language  in  com-    q^^  impcr- 
munication  being  to  be  underdood,  words    feaion  of 
ferve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil    words  is  the 
nor  philofophical  difcourfe,  when  any  word    <loubifulncf$^ 
does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  fame  idea    Ration, 
which  it   ftands  for  in   the  mind   of  the 
fpeaker.     Now  fmce  founds  have  no  natural  connexion 
with  our  ideas,  but  have  all   their  iignification  from 
the  arbitrary  impofition  of  men,  the  doubtful nefs  and 
uncertainty  of  their  Iignification,  which  is  the  imperfcc-' 
tion  we  here  are  fpcaking  of,  has  its  caufe  more  in  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in 
one  found  more  than  in  another,  to  lignify  any  idea:  for 
in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfed:. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty 
in  the  fignification  of  fome  more  than  other  words,  is 
the  difference  of  ideas  they  ftand  for. 
'  §•  5*  Words  having  naturally  no  lignifka-    ^    r     c 
tion,  the  idea  which  each  ftands  for  muft  be    Sc?r  im^j^^ 
learned  and  retained  by  thofe  who  would    feaion.— 
exchange  thoughts^  and  hold  intellielbLe 
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difcourfc  with  others  in  any  language.     But  this  ia 
hardeft  to  be  done,  where, 

Firft,  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  have  no  cer- 
tain connexion  in  nature ;  and  fo  no  fettled  ftandard, 
any  where  in  nature  cxifting,  to  rectify  and  adjul^ 
them  by. 

Thirdly,  when  the  fignification  of  the  word  is  refer- 
red to  a  ftandard,  which  ftandard  is  not  eafy  to  be 
known. 

Fourthly,  where  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and 
the  real  effence  of  the  thing,  are  not  cxa<5Hy  the  fame. 
.  Thefe  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  fignification  of 
fcveral  words  that  arc  intelligible.  Thole  which  arc 
not  intelligible  at  all,  fuch  as  names  landing  for  any 
iimple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  organs  or  faculties 
to  attain;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or 
founds  to  a  deaf  man ;  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  we  (hall  find  an  impcrfe(5tion  in 
iieords,  which  I  Ihall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their 
particular  application  to  our  fcveral  forts  of  ideas :  for 
if  we  examme  them,  we  fl:iall  find  that  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  moft  liable  to  doubtful nefs  and  im- 
perfecftiqp,  for  the  two  firft  of  thefe  reafons ;  and  the 
names  of  fubftances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 
The  names  §•  6.  Firfl:  the  names  of  mixed  modes  arc 

of  mixed         many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
ftlf^FiS*'    and  obfcurity  in  their  fignification. 
becaufe  the  ^*  Becaufe  of  that  great  compofition  thefe 

ideas  they  Complex  ideas  are  often  made  up  of.  To 
ftand  for  zxfi  make  words  fcrviceable  to  the  end  of  com- 
locomp  .  munication,  it  is  necelfary  (as  has  been  faid) 
that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exadly  the  fame  idea  they 
ftand  for  in  the  mihd  of  the  fpeaker.  Without  this, 
men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noife  and  founds  ;  but 
convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before 
one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  difcourfc 
and  language.  But  when  a  word  (lands  for  a  very  com- 
plex idea  that  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is 
not  cafjr  for  mc^  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  fo  exadlly » 
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as  to  make  the  name  in  common  ufc  (land  for  the  fame 
prccife  idea,  wuhout  any  the  Icaft  variation.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafi,  that  men's  names  of  very  compouud 
ideas,  fuch  as  for  the  moll:  pan  arc  moral  words,  have 
fcldom,  in  two  difl'ercnt  ntt;.),  the  fame  prccife  lignifi- 
cacion ;  fmce  one  man's  complex  idea  fcldom  agrees 
with  another's,  and  often  ditibrs  from  his  own,  from 
that  which  he  had  yefterday,  or  will  have  to-morrow. 
§.  7.  II.  Bccaufe  the  names  of  mixed  secondly 
modes,  for  the  mod:  part,  want  fiandards  in  bccaafethey 
nature,  whereby  men  may  reiftify  and  adjuft  havenoftaii- 
their  fignifications  ;  therefore  they  are  very  ^"^• 
various  and  doubtful.  They  are  affemblagcs  of  ideas 
put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind,  purfuing  ics 
own  ends  of  difcourfe,  and  fuiled  to  ics  own  notions  i 
■whereby  it  dcfigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  cxifting, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to 
agree  with  thofe  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.  He 
that  firft  brought  the  word  ftiam,  or  wheedle,  or  banter, 
in  ufe,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  thofe  ideas  he 
made  it  (land  for;  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  nanKS  of 
modes,  that  are  now  brought  into  any  language;  fo  ic 
was  with  the  old  ones,  when  they  were  firft  made  ufe 
of.  Names  therefore  that  ftand  for  coHet^ioiis  of  ideas 
which  the  mind  makes  at  pleafure,  muft  needs  be  of 
doubtful  lignification,  when  fuch  collcilions  are  no 
where  to  be  found  conftantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  be  (hown  whereby  men  may  adjuft  them. 
What  the  word  murder,  or  facrilege,  6jc.  fignifies,  can 
never  be  known  from  things  themfclves :  there  be  man/ 
of  the  parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  arc  not  vifi- 
ble  in  the  aiftion  itfelf  j  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or 
the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  mur- 
der or  facrilege,  have  no  neccHary  connexion  with  the 
outward  and  vifible  action  of  him  that  commits  cither  : 
and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the 
murder  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps 
is  vifible,  has  no  natural  connexion  with  thofe  other 
ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder. 
They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
underftanding)  which  unites  them  uadet  <awt\\i.ws.v  t,viv 
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uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  pattern^  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  iigniiication  of  the  name  that  Hands  for  fuch 
voluntary  colledions  ihould  be  often  various  in  the 
minds  of  different  men,  who  have  fcarce  any  {landing 
rule  to  regulate  themfelves  and  their  notions  by,  in  fuch 
arbitrary  ideas. 

§.  8.  It  is  true,  common  ufe,  that  is  the 
^^^cl^t^'  rule  of  propriety,  may  be.  fuppofed  here  ta 
itxuiy.  afford  fomc  aid,  to  fettle  the  iigniiication  of 

language ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
in  fome  mcafure  ic  docs.  Common  ufe  regulates  die 
meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  converfation ; 
but  no-body  having  an  authority  to  ellablilh  the  precife 
fignifkation  of  words,  nor  determined  to  what  ideas  any 
one  ihall  annex  them,  common  ufe  is  not  fufRcient  to 
adjuft  them  to  philofophical  difcourfes;  there  being 
fcarce  any  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to  fay  nothing 
of  others)  which  in  common  afe  has  not  a  great  latitude^ 
and  which  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
not  be  made  the  fign  of  far  different  i/lcas.  Bclidcs,  the 
rule  and  meafure  of  propriety  itfelf  being  no  where 
cftablifhed,  it  is  often  matter  of  difpute  whether  this  or 
that  way  of  uling  a  word  be  propriety  of  fpeech  or  no. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  fuch  kind 
of  very  complex  ideas  arc  naturally  liable  to  this  imper- 
fedlion,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification; 
and  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  underhand  one 
another,  do  not  always  (land  for  the  fame  idea  in  fpcaker 
and  hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be 
the  fame  in  every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which  every  one  thinks 
on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  different 
in  men  uling  the  fame  language. 
,-,  ^         §-9-  The  way  alfo  wherein  the  names  of 

The  way  of  •      T         j  j-        -i      i  j      i 

learning  mixed  modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  docs 

thefe  names  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubtfulnefs  of 
contributes  their  fignificatioh.  For  if  we  will  obfcrvc 
I^^xmS^    how  children  learn  languages,  we  Hull  find 

that  to  make  them  undcrftand  what  the 
names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  fubftances,  ftand  for,  people 
ordinarily  ibow  them  the  thing,  whereof  they  would 
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have  them  have  the  idea ;  and  then  repeat  to  them  the 
name  that  (lands  for  it,  as  white,  fvveet,  milk,  fugar, 
cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  Specially  the  moil: 
material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  founds  are  ufually 
learned  firft;  an^  then  to  know  what  complex  ideas 
they  ftand  for,  they  arc  either  beholden  to  the  explica- 
tion of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  moft  part)  arc 
left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  induftry ;  which  beings 
little  laid  out  in  the  fearch  of  the  true  and  prccife  mean- 
ing of  names,  thefe  moral  words  are  in  moft  men's 
mouths  little  more  than  bare  founds ;  or  when  they  have 
any,,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  but  a  very  loofe  and  unde- 
termined, and  confequently  obfcure  and  confiifcd  ilgni- 
fication.  And  even  thofc  themfelves,  who  have  with 
more  attention  fettled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid 
the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  ftand  for  complex 
ideas,  different  from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent 
and  ftudious  men,  make  them  the  figns  of.  Where  maH 
one  find  any,  either  controverlial  debate,  or  familiar 
difcourfe,  concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion* 
church,  &c.  wherein  it  is  not  eafy  to  obferve  the  diffe- 
rent notions  men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  nothing  but 
this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  fignification  of  thofc 
words,  nor  have  in  their  minds  the  fame  complex  ideas 
which  they  make  them  ftand  for :  and  fo  all  the  contefts 
that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of 
a  found.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end; 
comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new 
matter  for  explications ;  and  of  limiting,  diftinguifliing, 
varying  the  fignification  of  thcfe  moral  words,  there  is 
no  end,  Thcfe  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  ftill 
having  the  fame  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many 
a  man  who  was  pretty  well  fatisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a 
text  of  fcripture,  or  claufc  in  the  code  at  firft  reading, 
has  by  confulting  commentators  quite  loft  the  fenfe  of 
it,  and  by  thefe  elucidations  given  rife  or  increafe  to  hi$ 
doubts,  and  drawn  obfcurity  upon  the  place.  I  fay  not 
this,  that  I  think  commentaries  needlefs ;  but  to  (ho^f 
how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  ar.e, 
even  in  the  mouths*  of  thofe  who  had  both  the  uit<:titlQa 
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and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  as  clearly  a«  language  was 

capable  to  exprefs  their  thoughts. 

„__, §.  10.  What  obfcurity  this  has  unavoid- 

jfencc  una-  i  «     i  «  i  •  •  f  i 

Toidabic  ob-     ably  brought  upon  the  writings  of  mcn>  who 
icoritysnan-    have  lived   in   remote  ages   and  different 
doit  au-         countries,  it  will  be  neediefs  to  take  notice  ; 
^  lince  the  nlimerous  volumes  of  learned  men^ 

employing  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more 
than  enough  to  fhow  what  attention,  ftudy,  fagacity,  and 
reafoning  are  required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of 
ancient  authors*  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have 
any  great  concernment  to  be  very  folicitous  about  the 
meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contain  either  truths  we  are 
required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey,  and  draw 
inconveniencies  on  us  when  we  miftake  or  tranfgrefs^ 
we  may  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  fenfe  of  other  authors  ; 
who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no 
n-eater  neceflity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours. 
Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  their  decrees,  we 
may  fafely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions :  and  thereforc» 
in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  ufe  their  words 
with  a  due  cleamefs  and  perfpicuity,  we  may  lay  them 
afide,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  refolve  thus 
with  ourfelves, 

"  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi." 

Names  of  §•  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  lignification  of  the  names 

fubftances  of  of  mixed  modes  are  uncertain,  becaufe  there 
doubtful  fig-  be  no  real  ftandards  exifting  in  nature,  to 
mficatton.  ^j^hich  thofe  ideas  arc  referred,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  adjufted ;  the  names  of  fubftances  are  of  a 
doubtful  fignification,  for  a  contrary  reafon,  viz.  bccaufc 
the  ideas  they  (land  for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  ftandards  made  by 
nature.  In  our  ideas  of  fubftances  we  have  not  the 
liberty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  what  combinations 
we  think  fit,  to  be  the  chara<^crrftical  notes  to  rank  and 
denominate  things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft  follow  nature, 
fuit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  exiftences,  and  regulate 
the  fignification  of  their  names  by  the  things  thcmfclves, 
if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  ligns  of  them,  and  ftand 
for  them.    Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow ; 
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but  patterns  that  will  make  the  fignification  of  their 
names  very  uncertain :  for  names  muft  be  of  a  very  un- 
fteadjf  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for 
be  referred  to  ilandards  without  us,  that  cither  cannot 
be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  impcrfeiftly  and 
uncertainly. 

§.  12.  The  names  of  fubftances  have,  as 
has  been  ftiown,  a  double  reference  in  their    fybfc^c^ 

•rdinary  ufe.  referred, 

Firft,  fometimcs  they  are  made  to  ftand     t.  To  real 
for,  and  fo  their  fignification  is  fuppofed  lo     ^JJ^fj^" 
agree   to,   the  real  conlhtution  of  things,     tuown. 
froin  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and 
in  which  they  ail  centre.     But  this  real  conftitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  cfTcncc,  being  utterly  unknown 
lo  us,  any  found  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be  very 
uncertain  in  its  application  t  and  it  will  be  impofliblc 
to  know  what  things  are.  or  ought  to  be  called  an  horfe, 
or  anatomy,  when  thofe  words  are  put  for  real  eflcnccs, 
that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  ali.     And  therefore,  in  this 
fuppofition,  the  names  of  fubftances  being  referred  to 
flandards  that  cannot  be  known,  their  fignifications  can 
never  be  adjufted  and  eftabliftied  by  thofc  ftandards. 

§.    rj.  Secondly,  the  fimple  ideas  tliat  are     ^  Toco-ex- 
found  lo  co-exift  in  fubftances  being  that     jfiingquali* 
which  their  names  immediately  fignify,  thefe,     "m,  which 
us  united  in  the  feveral  forts  of  things,  are     j""  I"""""* 
the  proper  ftandards  to  which  their  names     kS^^' 
arc  referred,  and  by  which  their  fignifica- 
tions may  be  beft  re^ificd.     But  neither  will  thefc 
archetypes  fo  well  fervc  to  this  purpofc,  as  to  leave  thefc 
names  without  very  various  and  uncertain  fignifications. 
Becaufc  thefe  fimple  ideas  that  co-cxift,  and  arc  united 
in  the  fame  fubjeit:,  being  very  numerous,  and  having 
all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  fpccifick  idea» 
which  [he  fpecifick  name  is  to  ftand  for;  men,  though 
they  propofe  to  themfelvea  the  very  fame  fubjeil  to  con- 
fidcr,  yet  frame  very  different  ideas  about  it ;  and  fo 
the  name  they  ufe  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in 
fe%'eral  men,  very  different  fignifications.     The  fimple 
^lulJtitfi  which  make  up  ihe  <Mn\^\cLiL  v^^sa^  Xh^vc^' 
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-of  them  powers,  in  relation  to  changes,  which  they  are 
ape  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other  bodies,  are  almofl: 
infinite.  He  that  fhall  but  obferve  what  a  great  variety 
of  alterations  any  one  of  the  bafer  metals  is  apt  to  receive 
from  the  different  application  only  of  fire;  and  how 
much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will 
receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymift,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies;  wmH  not  think  it  ftrange  that  I  count  the 
properties  of  any  fort  of  bodies  not  eafy  to  be  colledled, 
and  completely  knowR  by  the  ways  of  inquiry,  which 
«ur  faculties  arc  capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at 
leaft  fo  many,  that  no  man  can  know  the  precifc  and 
definite  number,  they  are  differently  difcorcrcd  by  dif- 
ferent men,  accx^rding  to  their  various  (kill,  attention, 

-and  ways  of  handling;  who  therefore  cannot  choofe  but 
•have  difi^erent  ideas  of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  therefore 

.  make  the  fignification  of  its  common  name-  very  various 
and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  fubffances 
rbeing  made  up  of  fuch  fimplc  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to 
co-exi(l  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  pet  into  his 

I  complex  idea  thofe  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united 
tjogethcr.  For  though  in  the  fubftance  of  gold  one  fatif- 
fies  himfelf  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks 
folubility  in  aq.  regia  as  neceflary  to  be  joined  with  that 
colour  in  his  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fufibility ; 
folubility  in  aq.  regia  being  a  quality  as  conftantly 
joined  with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fufibility,  or  any 
other ;  others  put  into  its  dudility  or  fixednefs,  &c.  as 
they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or  experience.  Who 
of  all  thefe  has  cftablilhed  the  right  fignification  of  the 
v^ord  gold  ?  or  who  fliall  be  the  judge  to  determine  ? 
Each  has  its  ftandard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals  to, 
and  with  reafon  thinks  he  has  the  fame  right  to 
put  into  his  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  gold, 
thofe  qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  found  united ;  as 
another,  who  has  not  fo  well  examined,  has  to  leave 
them  out ;  Or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to 
put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  thefe  quali- 
ties being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  com- 
p\tx  idea,  who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more  reafon  to 

be  put  iuj  or  left  out,  than  another  ^  ¥  xom  \v<ixi«\\.  vcvVV 
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always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  ideas  of 
fubflanccs,  in  men  ufing  the  fame  name  for  them,  Mill 
be  very  various ;  and  fo  the  lignifications  of  thofc  names 
very  uncertain. 

§.  14.  Befidcs,  there  is  fcarce  any  parti-        Toco-^- 
cular  thing  exifting,  which,  in  fome  of  its    ifJing  quali- 
fimple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a    tics  which 
greater,  and  in  others  a  lefs  number  of , par-    ^  known 
ticular  beings  :  who  fliall  determine  in  this     fcail'J*^* 
cafe  which  are  thofe  that  are  to  make  up 
the  prccife  collection  that  is  to  be  fignificd  by  the  fpe- 
cifick  name ;  or  can  with  any  juft  authority  prefcribc, 
which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left  out ; 
or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be  put 
into  the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fubftancc  ?  All 
ivhich  together  fcldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that 
various  and  doubtful  fignification  in  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances,  wjiich  caufcs  fuch  uncertainty,  difputcs,  or  mif- 
takesi  when  \i^c  come  to  a  philofophical  ufe  of  them. 

$,  15.  It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common 
cenverfatjon,   the  general  names  of   fub-    ^ll!!lJSi?_. 
fiances,  regulated  m  their  ordinary  ligmn-    they  may 
cation  by  fome  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the    ferve  for 
ihape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  feminal    *^|^.^' ^"'  ??' 
propagation,  and  in  other  fubftances,  for    Mophkal 
the  imoft  part  by  colour,  joined  with  fome    ufe. 
other  fenfible  qualities)  do  well  enough  to 
defign  the  things  men  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of: 
and  fo  they  ufually  conceive  well  enough  the  fubftances 
meant  by  the  word  gold,  or  apple,  to  diftinguifti  the 
one  from  the  other.     But  in  philofophical  inquiries  and 
debates,  where  general  truths  are  to  be  eftabliflied,  and 
confequences  drawn  from  pofitions  laid  down;  there 
the  precifc  fignification  of  the  names  of  fubftances  will 
be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  eftabliflied,  but  alfo 
very  hard  to  be  fo.     For  example,  he  that  fliall  make 
malleablenefs,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixednefs,  a  part  of 
his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propofitions  con- 
cerning gold,  and  draw  confequences  from  them,  that 
will  truly  and  cleary  follow  from  gold,  taken  in  fuch  a 
fignification ;  but  yet  fud\  ^^  ?itvQ\.Vit\  w\yv ^-vc^. \NKA^i.\.\^^ 
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forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who 
makes  not  malleablenefs,  or  the  fame  degree  of  fixed- 
nefs,  part  of  that  complex  idea,  that  the  name  gold,  in 
his  ufe  of  it,  (lands  for. 

§•  i6.  This  is  a  natural,  and  almofl  una-*- 
£ou'         voidable    impcrfedion    in   almoft  all   the 

names  of  fubftances,  in  all  languages  what*, 
foever  which  *^cn  will  cafily  find,  when  once  paffing 
from  confufcd  or  loofe  notions,  they  come  to  more  ftri<5 
and  clofe  inquiries*  For  then  they  will  be  convinced 
how  doubtful  and  obfcure  thofe  words  are  in  their  fig- 
hification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared  very  clear 
and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very 
learned  and  ingenious  phyficians,  where  by  chance  there 
arofe  a  queftion,  whether  any  liquor  palTcd. through  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  ma- 
naged a  good  while,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both 
fides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fufpedt,  that  the  greatell 
part  of  difputes  where  more  about  the  lignification  of 
words  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of  things) 
delired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  dif-- 
pute,  they  would  firfl  examine,  and  eftablifh  amongft 
them,  what  the  word  liquor  fignified.  They  at  firft 
were  a  little  furprifed  at  the  propofal ;  and  had  the/ 
been  perfons  lefs  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have 
taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one :  lincc 
there  was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himfelf  to  un- 
derftand  very  pcrfedlly  what  the  word  liquor  flood  for ; 
which  I  think  too  none  of  the  mofl  perplexed  names  of 
fubflances.  However,  they  were  pleafed  to  comply 
with  my  motion,  and  upon  examination  found,  that  the 
fignification  of  that  word  was  not  fo  fettled  and  certaiji 
as  they  had  all  imagined ;  but  that  each  of  them  made 
it  a  fign  of  a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them 
perceive  that  the  main  of  their  difpute  was  about  the 
lignification  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed  very 
little  in  their  opinions,  concerning  fomc  fluid  and  fub- 
tile  matter,  palling  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves  ; 
though  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be 
called  liquor  or  no,  a  thing  which,  when  confidered,  they 
thought  it  not  worth  the  coniendiug  about. 
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§.  17.  How  much  this  is  che  cafe,  in  the  •  ^ 
grcateft  part  of  difputes  that  men  arc  en-  2,i^^' 
gaged  fo  hotly  in,  1  iliall  perhaps  have  an 
occalion  in  another  place  10  take  nocice.  Let  us  only 
here  conlidcr  a  little  more  cxadly  the  Ibrc-mcntioncd 
inftance  of  the  word  gold,  and  we  ili;ill  Ice  how  hard  it 
is  precilcly  to  dctcrmin<i  its  lignification.  I  think  all 
agre6  to  mnke  it  Itand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow 
fltining  colour  i  \\  hich  being  the  idea  to  which  children 
have  annexed  that  name,  the  Ihming  yelloiy  parr  of  A 
|ieacock*s  tail  is  properly  to  ihcni  gold.  Othcc*  find* 
ing  fulibiliiy  joined  with  that  yellow  colouf  in  certain 
parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex 
idea,  to  which  they  give  the  name  gold  to  denote  a  fort 
of  fubftances  j  and  fo  exclude  from  being  gold  all  fuch 
yellow  Ihining  bodies,  as  by  fire  will  be  reduced  td 
aOies ;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  fpecics,  or  to  be  com- 
prehended under  that  name  gold,  only  fuch  fubftances 
as  having  that  ihining  yellow  colour  will  by  fire  be  re- 
duced to  fufion,  and  not  to  alhcs.  Another  by  the  fame 
rcafon  adds  the  weight,  which  being  a  quality,  as  ftraitly 
joined  with  that  colour,  as  its  fulibility,  he  thinks  has 
the  feme  reafon  to  be  joined  in  iti  idea,  and  to  be  fig- 
nified  by  its  name  :  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of 
body,  of.  fuch  a  colour  and  iufibinty,  to  be  imperfecft; 
and  fo  ofi«of  all  the  reft ;  wherein  no  one  can  (how  a 
reafon  why  fome  of  the  infeparable  qualities,  that  arc 
always  united  in  nature,  (liould  be  put  into  the  nominal 
eflcnce,  and  others  left  out :  or  why  the  word  gold,  fig- 
nifying  that  fort  of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made 
of,  fhould  determine  rhar  fort  rather  by  it3  colour, 
weight,  and  fufibility,  than  by  it»  coiour,  weight,  and 
folubility  in  aq.  regia:  fmce  the  diflbiving  it  by  that 
liquor  i%  as  infeparable  from  it  as  the  fuiion  by  fircj 
and  they  arc  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  which 
that  fubflance  has  to  uvo  other  bodies,  which  have  a 
power  toopcrarc  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right 
is  it  that  fufibiliry  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  eJence  lig- 
nified  by  the  word  gold,  and  folubility  but  a  property 
of, it?  or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  cfTcnce,  and  U4 
jjiaiJeabJeneis  b««»^Bn^?eii.Y^-'X\a.V'«^'wivX-««*^  "■ 
■.  Vo£,  II,      ^ 
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this,  That  thcfe  being  all  but  properties  depending  on 
its  real  conOitution^  and  nothing  but  poUers^  cither 
adlive  or  palTive,  in  reference  to  other  bodies :  no  one 
had  authority  to  determine  the  fignification  of  the  word 
gold  (as  referred  to  fuch  a  body  cxifting  in  nature) 
more  to  one  colledtion  of  ideas  to  be  foond  in  that  body 
than  to  another :  whcrtby  the  (ignification  of  that  name 
mud  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain  ;  iince,  as  has  been 
faid,  fcveral  people  obfcrve  fcveral  properties  in  the 
fame  fubftance ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  no-body  at  M^ 
And  therefore  we  have  but  very  impcrfcft  dcfcriptiona 
of  things,  and  words  hare  very  uncertain  figniiications^ 

The  names  of  ^*  *^*  ^^^^  ^'t^*^  '^^s  been  faid,  it  i& 
fimplc  ideas  cafy  to  obfcrve  what  has  been  before  re- 
the  kail  marked,  viz*   That  the  names  of  fimpio 

flottbtfiH.  ij^^^  j^rc,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  liable  ta 
miftakcs,  and  that  for  thefe  reafons.  Firft,  becawfe  the 
ideas  they  ft  and  for,  being  each  bat  orre  finglc  pcfcep^ 
tion,  are  much  eaficf  |rot,  and  more  clearly  retained, 
than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  Ifablr 
to  the  uncertainty  which  ufually  attends  thofc  com- 
poundtd  oncj  of  fubft^nces  and  mixed  mbdes,  in  which 
the  precifc  number  of  limple  ideas,  that  make  them  up, 
are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  mind.^ 
And  fecondly,,  bccaufe  they  arc  never  rcfericd  ta  amy 
other  eflencc,  but  barely  that  perception  rticy  imme->« 
diately  Irgnify :  which  reference  is  that  which  render» 
the  fignificatioFi  of  the  names  of  fubftanccs  ncituralty  £» 
perpfexed,  and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  dilputes.  Men 
tbdt  do  not  perverfely  ufe  their  words,  or  onpurpofe 
fet  themfelves  to  cavit,  feklom  tnifhrke  in  any  Ianguttge> 
which  they  arc  acquainted  with,  the  life  and  tigmlica* 
lion  of  the  names  of  fimple  ideafs  i  whiiK^  and  i\f%t%,  yt t^ 
low  and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvkfus  meaning  WFth  6hem» 
which  ever/ one  preci-fcly  comprehends,  or  eafily-  per- 
ceives he  is  ignomnt  of,  dnd  fecks  to*  be  informed^  But 
what  prccifc  coWctitioft  of  linipfc  ideas  modefty  or  fru'* 
gulity  ftand  fr^r  in  another's  ufc,  is  not  fo  certainty 
known.  And  however  we  arc  apt  to  think  we  wcU 
cnoih^h  know  whait  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron ;  yet  th© 

piccifc  can}j)Icx  idca^  otVicsS  VftOik^  tSafipev  ^>x^  ^v\%  e*^ 

. . .  »  '^ 
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is  not  fo  certain;  and  I  believe  it  is  very  fcldom  that, 
in  fpeaker  and  hearer,  they  ftand  for  cxatftly  the  fame 
collcdion.  Which  nmft  nct-ds  produce  iniftakes  and 
difputes,  when  they  arc  made  ufe  of  in  difcourfes, 
wherein  men  have  to  do  with  univerfal  propoiitions, 
and  would  fetde  in  their  minds  univerfal  truths,  and 
confider  the  confequences  that  follow  from  them. 

§.  19.  By  the  fame  rule,  the  names  of 
fimpie  modes  arc,  next  to  thofe  of  fimpic     .^zJ^'^T'^'^ 
ideas,  leaft  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,     modes, 
cfpeciaily  thofe  of  figure  and  number,  of 
which  men  have  fo  clearand  diftini^t  ideas.     Who  ever, 
that  had  a  mind  to  underftand  them,  miflook  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  fcvcn,  or  a  triangle?  And  in  general 
the  Icall  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  leafl 
dubious  names. 

§.  20.  Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  arc     The  moft 
made  up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious  fimpie     doubifulare 
ideas,  have  ufually  names  of  no  very  uncer-     '''e  names  of 
tain  fignificacion.     But  the  names  of  mixed     po'ond^* 
modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number    mixed  modo 
of  fimpie  ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very     j!'"^  ^^^ 
doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has     ''^"<^"- 
been  ihown.     The  names  of  fubftances,  being  annexed 
to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  cflenccs  nor  cxaA 
rcprcfcntarions  of  the  patterns  they  arc  referred  to,  arc 
liable  yet  to  greater  imperfctftjon  and  uncertainty,  cfpe- 
ciaily when  we  come  to  a  philolbphica!  ufe  of  them. 

§.  21.  The  great  dilbrder  that  happens  why  tlib 
in  our  names  of  fubftances,  proceeding  for  ioipttreftioit 
the  moft  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  cUrecdupon 
and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  real  '*'"'''■ 
conftitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wond<.red,  why  I  charge 
this  as  an  imperfe»5tion  rather  upon  our  words  than  un- 
derftandings.  This  exception  has  fo  much  appearance 
of  juflice,  that  I  think  myfclf  obliged  to  give  a  reafon 
why  I  have  followed  this  mcthud.  1  niuft  confcfs  then, 
that  when  I  firft  began  this  difcourfe  of  the  underfiand- 
ing,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  leaft  thought 
rhat  any  contidcration  ol  words  was  at  all  necclfary  to  it. 
But  irjiea  having  pallcU  ovet  tW  oyBgyaaiw  ^Ti^<:i<agvViiCt-- 

rv'---i  (^x      '"' 
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tion  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and 
certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  fo  near  a  con- 
nexion with  words,  that,  unlefs  their  force  and  manner 
of  fignification  were  firft  well  obferved,  there  could  be 
veiy  little  faid  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  know- 
ledge ;  which  being  converfant  about  truth,  had  con- 
fttntly  to  do  with  propofitions.     And  though  it  termi- 
nated in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the  mod  part  fo  much  by 
the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  fcemed  fcarce  fepa- 
rable  from  our  general  knowledge.    At  Icaft  they  inter- 
pofe  thcmfelves  fo  much  between  our  undcrftandings 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  appre- 
hend,   that  like  the   medium   through   which  viuble 
objeds  pafs,  their  obfcurity  and  diforder  do  not  feldom 
caft  a  mill  before  our  eyes,  and  impofc  upon  our  un- 
derftandings.     If  we  confider,  in  the  fallacies  men  put 
upon  themfelves  as  well  as  others,  and  the  miftakes  in 
men's  difputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing 
to  words,  and  their  uncertain  or  miftaken  lignificationSy 
we  (hall  have  reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in 
the  way  to  knowledge;  which,  I  conclude,  we  arc  the 
more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  becaufe  it  has  been  fa 
far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  inconvenience,  that 
the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  buiinefs  of 
men's  ftudy ;  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning 
and  fubtilty,  as  we  (liall  fee  in  the  following  chapter. 
But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  imperfections 
of  language,  as  the  inftrumcnt  of  knowledge,   more 
thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controverfies 
that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world,  would  of  them- 
felves ceafc ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  docs. 

Thisfhould  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^  ^"^*  ^^^^  ^^^  fignification 

teach  us  mo-  of  words  in  all  languages  depending  very 

-deration, in  much  oa  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas 

impofingour  of  him  that  ufes  them,  muft  unavoidably  be 

©wn  icnfe  of        /.  .  r   1      /-  i 

old  authors,  ^f  great  urtcertamty  to  men  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage and  country.  This  i^  fo  evident  in 
■  the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that  fhall  perufe  their  writings 

will  find  in  almoft  every  one  of  them  a  diftin(9:  language, 
ttiough  the  fume  words •    But  \v\\eiv  to  tVvi^  i^tat^V  dv^- 
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ficulty  in  every  country  there  fiiall  be  added  different 
countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  fpeakcra  an^ 
writers  had  very  different  notions,,  tempers,  cuftoms, 
ornaments  and  figures  of  fpccch,  &c,  every  one  of  which  i 
influenced  the  fignification  of  iheir  words  then,  though 
to  us  now  they  are  lort  and  unknown  ;  It  would  become 
us  to  be  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations 
or  mifundcrftanding  of  thofe  antient  writings:  which 
though  of  great  concernment  to  be  underftood,  arc 
liable  to  the  unavoidable  d  ifficultics  of  fpcech,  which  (if 
we  except  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fome  very 
obvious  things]  is  not  capable,  without  a  conftant  de- 
fining the  terms,  of  conveying  the  ll^nfe  and  intention 
of  the  fpeaker,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, to  the  hearer.  And  in  difcourfcs  of  religion, 
law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highcft 
concernment,  fo  there  will  be  the  greatcft  difficulty. 

§.  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commenta- 
tors on  the  old  and  new  Teftament  are  but  too  manifcft 
proofs  of  this.  Though  every  thing  faid  in  the  text  be 
infallibly  irue,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  choofc 
but  be  very  fatliblc  in  the  undcrftanding  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  will  of  God,  when  cloathcd 
in  words,  fhould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort  of  conveyance ; 
when  even  his  Son,  whilft  cloathed  in  flelh,  was  fubject 
to  all  the  frailties  and  inconvcniencics  of  human  nature, 
fin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodnef^ 
that  he  hath  fpread  before  all  the  world  fuch  legible 
characlcrs  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all 
mankind  fo  futhcicnt  a  light  of  rcafon,  that  they  to 
whom  this  written  word  never  came,  could  not  {when- 
ever they  fcl  themfelves  to  fcarch)  either  doubt  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since 
then  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very 
intelligible  to  all  mankind,  and  fcldom  come  to  be  con- 
troverted;  and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  con- 
veyed to  us  by  books  and  languages,  arc  liable  to  the 
common  and  natural  obfcuritics  and  difficulties  incident 
to  words ;  m«thinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more 
-C,5.    ..  ^■w.'^^ 
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careful  and  diligent  in  obferving  the  formeri  and  leis 
niagifterial,  pontive,  and  imperious,  in  impoling  our 
own  fenfe  and  interpretations  of  the  latter. 


CHAP.      X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  Words. 

m 

Ah  &of  ^'  '*  TIES  IDES  the  imperfeftion  that 
•Wonk.  ^   ^*   naturally   in   language,   and 

the  obfcurity  and  confuflon  that  is  fo  hard 
<to  be  avoided  in  the  ufe  of  words,  there  are  feveral 
-wilful  faults  and  negleds  which  men  zr^  guilty  of  in  this 
way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  thefc  ligns 
lels  clear  and  diilin<fb  in  their  iignification,  than  natu* 
rally  they  need  to  be. 

Fiffr,  Words  §•  2.  Firft,  in  this  kind,  the  firft  and 
urithout  anj,  moft  palpable  abufe  is,  the  nfing  of  words 
orwiihoui  without  clear  and  diftinft  ideas;  or,  which 
'  ^'  *  ^^^  i^  worfe,  figns  without  any  thing  fignified. 
Of  thefe  thcr^are  two  forts  : 

I.  One  may  obferve,  in  all  languages,  certain  w^ords^ 
that  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft 
original  and  their  appropriated  ufe,  not  to  ftand  for  any 
clear  and  diflihd  ideas.  Thefc,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
feveral  feds  of  philofophy  and  religion  have  introduced. 
For  their  authors,  or  promoters,  either  afFe<iling  fomc^ 
thing  lingular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehen<» 
lions,  or  to  fupport  fomc  ftrange  opinions,  or  cover 
fonic  wcakncfs  of  their  hypothcfis,  fcldom  fail  to  coin 
new  words,  and  fuch  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined^ 
may  jultly  be  calltd  infignificant  terms.  For  having 
c*ithcr  had  no  determinate  colledlion  of  ideas  annexed 
to  them,  when  they  were  firft  Invented  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch 
as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  inconfiftentj  it  is 
no  wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  (amc 
party,  they  remain  empty  founds,  with  little  or  no  fig- 
jiJ/ication,  amongH  thofe  who  T»hiuk  \t  civougli  to  have 
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them  often  in  their  months,  as  the  diftinguifliing  cba«- 
raiftcrs  of  their  church,  or  fchool,  without  much  trou- 
bling their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  prccife  ideas 
ihcy  ftand  for.  I  Ihali  not  need  here  to  heap  up  in- 
flanccs  :  every  man's  reading  and  convcrfaiion  will  fuf- 
ficiencly  fiimifh  him  :  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  ftored, 
the  fi;rcat  mint-matters  of  this  kind  of  terms,  I  mean 
the  fchool-men  and  metaphyficians  (under  which,  I 
think,  the  dtfputing  natural  and  moral  philofophcrs  of 
thefc  Iflticr  ages  may  be  comprehcftdedj  have  where- 
withal abundantly  to  content  him. 

$,  3,  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet 
farther,  who  take  fo  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which 
in  their  primary  notation  have  fcarce  any  clear  and  dif- 
liniil  ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  un- 
pardonable negligence  they  familiarly  ufc  words,  which 
the  propriety  of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important 
ideas,  without  any  dilltndt  meaning  at  all.  Wifdom> 
glory,  grace,  Ac.  arc  words  frequent  enough  in  every 
man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  ihofe  who  ufc 
them,  fhould  be  aftcd  vhat  they  mean  by  them,  they 
vouLd  be  at  a  itand,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwcr :  a 
plain  proof,  that  though  they  have  learned  thofe  founds, 
aijd  have  tbem  ready  11  their  tongues  end,  yet  there  arc 
no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  arc 
to  be  exprclfcd  to  other!  by  them, 

§.  4..  Men  havi:^  been  accuftomed  from    occafJoneil 
their  cradles  to  learn  words,  Avhich  arc  eafily     bv  l»rning 
got  and  retained,  betbrc  they  knew,  or  had     n>ni«  beftro 
framed  tiie  complex  ideas,  to  which  they     JJi^'J"^^ 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  ftand  for  ;  they  ufually 
continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives;  and  without  raking 
the  pains  neccllary  to  fettle  in  their  minds  determined 
ideas,  they  ufe  their  words  for  fuch  unftcady  and  con- 
fufcd  notions  as  fhcy  have,  contenting  thcmfelves  with 
she  fame  words  other  people  ufe  :  as  if  their  very  found 
neceflarily  carried  with  it  conrtanily  the  fame  meaning, 
'iThis,  though  men  make  a  Hiift  with,  in  the  ordmary 
occurrences  ^f  life,  where  they  find  it  neccJiary  to  bo 
Hn^ctftcunl,  and  ihccoforc  ihcy  make  ligns  til!  thev  »ra 
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fo;  yet  this  infignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they 
come  to  reafon  concerning  either  their  tenets  or  intereft, 
hianifeftly  fills  their  difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty 
■unintelligible  noife  and  jargon,  efpecially  in  moral  mat- 
ters, where  the  words  for  the  moft  part  ftanding  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regu- 
larly and  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  founds 
•are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at  lead  very  obfcure  ^nd 
Uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the 
words  they  find  in  ufe  amongft  their  neighbours ;  and 
that  they  may  not  fecm  ignorant  what  they  (land  for, 
■pfe  them  confidently,  without  much  troubling  their 
heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning :  whereby,  befides 
the  cafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  ^s  in  fuch 
difcoiirfes  they  fcldom  are  in  the  right,  fo  they  are  as 
rddom  to  be  convinced  that  they  arc  in  the  wrong ;  it 
^cing  all  one  to  go  ^bout  to  draw  thofe  men  out  of  their 
tniftakes,  who  hav^  no  fettled  notions,  as  to  difpoficfs  a, 
vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode. 
This'Igucfs  to  be  fo;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in 
himfelf  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no, 

f.  5".  Secondly,  another  great  abufc  of 
Jppli^ttori  words  is  incqnftancy  in  the  ufe  of  then(i. 
of  them.  ■       It  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe  written  of  any 

fubjedl:,  efpecially  of  controverfy,  wherein 
one  (hall  not  obferve,'  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  fame 
words  (and  thofe  commonly  the  moil  material  in  the 
difcourfe,  and  upon  which  the  argument  turns)  ufcd 
'  fometimes  for  one  coUedion  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fomc- 
timcs  for  another:  which  is  a  perfedl  abufe  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  fighs  of  my  ideas,  to  make 
them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  fighific^tioh, 
but  by  a  voluntary  impofitioii,  it  is  plain  cheat  and 
abufc,  when  I  make  them  ftand  fometimes  for  one  thing, 
and  fometimcsi for  another;  the  wilful  doing  whereof,' 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  dif- 
honcfty.  And  a  man,i  irt  his  accompts  with  another, 
hnay,  with  as  much  fairnefs,  make.thc  characters  of  num- 
bers ftand  fometimes  for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another 
coUcdion  of  uhits  (v.  g.  this  charadcr  3  ftands  fome- 
times for  three,  fometimes  for  four,  and  fometimes  for 

^'  '  •     '        .  y '  ^^^^^\ 
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eight)  as  in  his  difcourfe,  or  reafoning,  make  the  fame 
words  iland  for  diiferent  coileiHions  of  fimple  ideas.  If 
men  fhould  do  fo  in  their  reckonings,  I  Monder  who 
wouL!  have  to  do  with  them  ?  One  who  would  fpeak 
thus,  in  the  al^'airs  and  bufmefs  of  the  world,  and  call  8 
fometimes  fevcn,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  beft  ferved  his 
advantage,  would  prefenlly  have  clapped  upon  him  one 
of  the  two  names  men  arc  commonly  difgufted  with. 
And  yet  in  arguings  and  learned  conteils,  the  fame  fort 
.of  proceedings  palfcs  commonly  for  wit  and  learning: 
but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  diihoncfty,  than  the  mif- 
. placing  of  counters  in  the  cafting  up  a  debt;  and  the 
cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  con- 
-cernment  and  value  than  money. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  another  abufe  of  language  3,  Affeficd 
ja  an  affeiled  obfcuricy,  by  either  applying  obreuiicyby 
,  old  words  to  new  and  unufual  lignificalions,  ""?''8  W"" 
pr  introducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms,  "^^""^ 
without  defining  either  ;  or  elle  putting  them  fo  toge- 
ther, as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy  has  been  moft  eminent  in 

■  this  way,  yet  other  feds  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of 
it.  There  are  fcarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cumbered 
with  fomc  difhcullies  (luch  is  the  iinperfeiflion  of  humui 
knowledge}  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with 
obfcurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  fignification  of 
words,  which,  like  a  mill  before  people's  eyes,  might 

.  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  difcovcred.  That 
body  and  extcnfion,  in  common  ufe,  ftand  for  two  dif- 
tind  ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a 

■  little.  For  were  their  fignification  precifely  the  fame, 
it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  body 
of  an  extcnfion,  as  the  cxtenfion  o£  a  body ;  and  yet 
there  are  ihofc  who  find  it  nccefihry  to  confound  their 
fignification.  To  this  abufe,  and  the  mifchiefs  of  con- 
founding the  iigiiiftcation  of  words,  logick  and  the  libe- 
ral fciences.  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  fchooU, 
have  given  reputation  ;  and  the  admired  art  of  difput- 
ing  hath  added  much  to  the  natural  imperfedion  of 
languages,  whilfi  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to 
perjplcx  the  fignification  of  words,  more  than  to  difcovec 
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tbe  knowledgt  and  truth  <Hf  things :  and  he  chat  VKill 
look  4nto  that  fort  of  learned  \«^ritings,  will  find  lAie 
ivetds  there  much  more  obfcure>  unceruin^  and  undeu 
termined  in  their  meanings  than  they  are  in  ordiaaiy 
converiation* 

l/>gickana  S^  7»  This  ia  unavoidably  to  be  fo/wheils 
dUpute  ha\«  men's  pafta  «nd  learning  are  ^ftimated  •by 
rS  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  dlQjuting.  And  if  repuUtitm 
*      !°  and  reward  (hall  attend  thcfc  conqudb, 

which  depend  moftly  on  the  iinencfa  and  nicetieaiof 
irotdsr  ift  is  no  wonder  if^fihc  wit  of  manj  (b  employed^ 
iboiild  perplex^  involve^  and  fubtilize  the  figntficatiDn 
-t>f  fouridfl^  fo  as  n^ver  to  want  fomething  to  fay>  ill 
pofmg  or  defending  any  queftion  1  the  vidory  being 
judged  not  to  him  who  had  tmth  on  his  fide^  but  tho 
tail:  woKl  in  the  dit^ute* 
^  11-    tk  ^*  *•  ^l^*^*  though  a  very  ufele(s  (kiU» 

f^S.        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  I  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  oppofito 

to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet  paffld 

hitherto  under  the  laundable  and  efteemed  names  of  1U»- 

tiliy  ahd  acutencf^ :  'and  ^  has  had  the  apolaufe  of  eke 

fc)M)Ok,  and  encouragement  of  one  pait  ot  the  IcanMci 

Imefi  df  Hie  world.    And  no  wonder^  fince  the  philolia* 

phers  6f 'old  (the  difpating^iul  wrangling  phiMophers 

/ 1  mesvn,  fuch  as  Luckih  wittily  and  with  reaibn  t«ioea} 
and  t4Vc  fc/hoolmen  fince,  laming  at  glory  and  eftecmlfir 
their  great  and  univerfal  knowledge,  eafier  a  great  diooil 
to  be  j>f(Aended  to>  than  really  acquired,  Ibuad  tMa'a 
good  ex{)edient  to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  ciirioiis 
and  inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  ^and  pMOBi*e 
to  themffelves  the  adnnSration  of  others  by  uninteUigiUe 
terms,  the  i^ter  to  produce  wonder,  becaufe  they  'Coold 
not  be  undek'ftood :  whilft  it  appears  in  all  biftoiy,  thbe 
^hefe  -profound  ^dlors  were  no  wifer,  nor  niMe  u jdb| 
than  their  -neighbours ;  and  brought  but  fmall  adwii* 
tage  to  hHftian  life,  or  the  -focieties  wherein  they  Hvoi  : 
unlefs  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produce^ 

•  Wei  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing^ or 
obfcuring  the  (ignification  of  old  ones,  and  fo  bringing 

'  ^11'  things  into  qucftion  and  difputc,  were  a  thing  pit>- 
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fitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or  wOrchy  commendation  and 
reward. 

%.  9.  For  not tt'ith (landing  thefe  learned  This  icam- 
difpucants,  thefe  ali-knouirg  do<;:tors,  ic  ing  very  Hide 
was  to  the  unfcholaftic  ftaccfman,  that  the  '^*^  f"*- 
govcrnments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace,  *'*^' 
defence,  and  liberties!  and  from  the  illiterate  and  con- 
temned mechanick  (a  name  of  difgracc)  that  they  re- 
ceived the  improvements  of  ufeful  arts.  Ncvcrihclefs, 
this  artificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gibberifli,  pi-evailcd 
mightily  in  thefe  laft  ages,  by  the  intcrtft  and  artifice 
of  thofe  who  found  no  eaficr  ivay  to  that  pitch  of  autho- 
rity and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by  amufinfe 
the  men  of  bufinefs  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  dr 
employing  the  ingeniQus  and  idle  in  intricate  difpiites 
about  unintelligible  terhis,  and  holding  them  ptrrpetU- 
ally  entangled  in  that  endlcfs  labyrinth.  Befides,  there 
is  no  fuch  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to 
ftrange  and  abfurd  dotftrines,  as  to  guard  them  rounil 
about  with  legions  of  obfcure,  doubtful,  and  undefined 
words :  which  yet  make  thefe  retreats  more  like  the 
dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fbrtreires  Of 
fair  warriors ;  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  Of, 
it  is  not  for  the  ftrength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars 
and  Ihorns,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the  thickets  they  a|-c 
befet  with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  abfurdity, 
but  obfcurity. 

$.  10.  Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this    gutdedrovj 
art  of  keeping,  even  inquilitive  men,  from     t[,c  inftru- 
true  knowledge,  hath  been   propagated  in     ments  pf 
the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed  whilft     J"^"J^S« 
it  pretended  to  inform  the  underftanding.     nicaikin.'"''' 
For  we  fee  that   other  well-meaning  and 
wife  men,  whofe  education  and  parts  had  not  acquired 
that  acutencfs,  could  intelligibly  exprcfs  thcnifelvcs  to 
one  another  J  and  in  its  plain  uft  make  a  benefit  of  lan- 
guage.    Bur  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 
wood the  words  white  and  black,  &c.  and  had  conftanc 
■notions  of  the  ideas  flgnified  by  thnf^-  words  ;  yet  there 
-wac  pfailofophera  fountd,  wlte  jadkarnluig a,wi  WivJa-^ 
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enough  to  prove>  that  fnow  was  black ;  i.e.  to  prove, 
that  white  was  black.     Whereby  they  had  the  advan- 
tage to  deftroy  the  inftruments  and  means  of  difcourfc^ 
converfation,  inftrudlion,  and  focicty ;  whilft  with  great 
art  and  fubtilty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  con- 
found the  fignification  of  words>  and  thereby  render 
language  kfs  ufefuU  than  the  real  defeds  of  it  had  made 
it;  a  gift^  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 
As  afeful  as         §•  1 1  •  Thefe  learned  men  did  equally  in- 
to confound     ftrud  men's  underftandings»  and  profit  their 
^  found  of     livej^  as  he  who  fliould  alter  the  fignifica^ 
"'       tion  of  known  characters,  and,  by  a  fubtle 
device  of  learning,  far  furpaiTing  the  capacity  of  the  illi- 
terate, dull,  and  vulgar,  (hould  in  his  writing,  (how  that 
he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  £,  &c.  to  the  no  fmall 
admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader:  it  being  as  fenfc- 
lefs  to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  (land 
for  one  fenfible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or 
the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to  call  fnow  black,  as  to  put  this 
mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  (land  for 
one  modification  of  found,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  for  B ;  which  is  agreed  on  to  {land 
for  another  modification  of  found,  made  by  another  cer- 
tain mode  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 
This  art  has         §•  12,  Nor  hath  this  mi fchief  flopped  in 
pipkxcd  re-    logical  .niceties,  or  curious  empty  fpecula- 
ligionand        tions ;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  concern- 
^    *^*  ments  of  human  life  and  fociety,  obfcurcd 

and  perplexed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity  ; 
brought  confulion,  diforder,  and  uncertainty  into  the 
affairs  of  mankind ;  and  if  not  deftroyed,  yet  in  a  great 
meafure  rendered  ufclefs,  thefe  two  great  rules,  religion 
and  juflice.  What  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  com- 
ments and  difputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ferv- 
cd  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and 
perplex  the  fenfe  ?  What  have  been  the  efFcft  of  thofe 
multiplied  curious  diftindions  and  acute  niceties,  but 
obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  un- 
intelligible, and  the  reader  more  at  a  lofs?  How  elfe 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  princes,  fpcaking  or  writing  to 
their  fcrvants,  in  their  ordinary  commands,  are  ealHy 

\iwdcr- 
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underftood  ;  fpeaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws^  are 
not  fo  ?  And»  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  oftea 
happen,  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very  well 
understands  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  con- 
fults  an  expofitor,  or  goes  to  counfel ;  who,  by  that  time 
he  hath  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  iignif/ 
either  nothing  at  all^  or  what  he  pleafes. 

$.  13.  Whether  any  by -intcrcfts  of  thcfc  And  ought 
profeffions  have  occafioned  this,  I  will  not  f^^  J^^g;, 
here  examine;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confi- 
dcred,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind, 
whofe  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  fpcnd  their  lives  in 
talking  about  them,  or  tofling  words  to  and  fro ;  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  woixLs 
were  made  plain  and  dired,  and  that  language,  which 
was  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and 
bond  of  fociety,  fliould  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth, 
and  unfcttle  people's  rights;  to  raife  mifts,  and  render 
unintelligible  both  morality  and  religion?  Or  that  ac 
lead,  if  this  will  happen,  it  (hould  not  be  thought  learn- 
ing or  knowledge  to  do  fo  ? 

§.  14.  Fourthly,  another  great  abufe  of    4«  Taking 
words  is,  the  taking  them  for  things.     This    J^j^^^^' 
though  it  in  fome  degree  concerns  all  names  * 

in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affedts  thofe  of  fub« 
fiances.  To  this  abufe  thofe  men  aremoftfubjedl,  who 
moft  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  fyftem,  and  give 
themfelves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfedion  of  any 
received  hypothefis ;  whereby  they  come  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  the  terms  of  that  feci  are  fo  fuitcd  to  the  nature 
of  things,  that  they  perfedtly  correfpond  with  their  real 
cxiftencc.  Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
Dames,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments, 
to  be  cxac'Hy  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Who 
is  there  of  that  fchool,  that  is  not  perfuaded,  that  fub* 
ftantial  forms,  vegetative  fouls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuumf 
intentional  fpecies,  &c.  arc  fomething  real?  Thefe 
words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance  upon 
knowledge,  and  have  found  thcit  rcv3L^w^  iitA  ^^^«fi^ 
4  \-»^^ 
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by  great  ftrefs  upon  them ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
quic  the  opinion,  that  they  are  conformable  to  nature^ 
«xd  are  the  reprefentations  of  fomething  that  really 
exifts.  The  Platonifts  have  their  foul  of  the  world,  and 
tiie  Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion  in  their 
atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  fcarce  any  fed  in  philo^ 
fophy  has  not  a  diftind  fet  of  terms,  that  others  under* 
ftahd  not ;  but  yet  this  gibbcrilh,  which,  in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  undcrftanding,  ferves  fo  well  to  palliate 
men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors,  comes,  hf 
i^miliar  ufe  amongft  thofc  of  the  fame  tribe,  t!o  feem  the 
anoil  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all  other  the 
terms  the  moft  iignificant.  And  fhould  aerial  and  sethe* 
rial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doc* 
trine,  to  be  generally  received  any  where,  no  doubt 
thofc  terms  would  makcf  impreffions  on  men*s  minds» 
lo  as  Co  eftabliih  them  in  the  perfualion  of  the  reality  of 
fuch  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and  inten^ 
tional  fpccics  have  heretofore  done. 

$k  15.  How  much  names  taken  for  things 
Inftancc,  m      ^^      ^  j^  miOead  the  undcrftanding,  the 

matter.  *.  ,.  r     i_i   i-     i_-     1     ^  • 

attentive  reading  of .  philofophical  writers 
would  abundantly  difcover;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words 
ILttie  fufpedted  of  any  fuch  mifufe.  I  ftiall  inftance  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one :  how  many  ia« 
tricate  difputes  have  there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there 
were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  nature,  diftindt  from  . 
body ;  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  ftands  for  an 
idea  diftind:  from  the  idea  of  body?  For  if  the  ideal 
tbcfe  two  terms  ftood  for  were  precifely  the  fame,  they 
might  indiflfcrently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for  one  another. 
But  wc  fce>  that  though  it  be  proper  to  fay,  there  is 
one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  (ay  there  is  one 
body  of  all  matters :  we  familiarly  fay,  one  body  is  big. 
gcr  than  another;  but  it  founds  harfli  (and  I  think  is 
never  ufed)  to  fay,  one  matter  is  bigger  than  another. 
Whence  comes  this  then  ?  viz.  from  hence,  that  though 
inatter  and  body  be  not  really  diftind,  but  wherever 
there  is  the  one  there  is  the  other ;  yet  matter  and  body 
itand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  ia 
^icomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.     For  body 


flanda  for  a  foUd  extended  figured  fubfiaiicc,  whereof 
matrer  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confufed  conceotion, 
it  fceining  to  mc  no  be  ufed  for  the  tubftancc  and  foli- 
dity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extenlioo  and  figure  t 
and  therefore  it  is  that  fpcaking  of  matter,  we  fpeak  of 
i[  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth  it  exprefaly  contains 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  folid  fubftance,  which  is  every 
Mhcre  the  fame,  every  where  uniform.  This  being  cwr 
idea  of  matter,  wc  no  more  conceive  or  fpcak  ofdifle- 
rent  matters  in  the  world,  than  wc  do  of  different  ftili- 
dities :  though  wc  both  conceive  »nd  fpeak  of  difVercnc 
bodies,  becaufe  extenfion  and  figure  arc  capable  of  va- 
niation.  But  lince  folidity  cannot  cxift  without  exten- 
fion and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of 
ficttuething  really  cxifting  under  that  prectfion,  has  no 
doubt  produced  thofe  obfcure  and  unintelligible  dif- 
Gourfes  and  difputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and 
boeks  of  philofopbers  concerning  materia  prima  ;  which 
imperfeiition  or  abufc,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  ccnfidercd. 
This,  I  think,  I  ma)»  at  Icaft  fay,  that  we  fliould  have 
a  great  many  fewer  difputes  in  the  world,  if  words 
Verc  taken  for  what  ihcy  are,  the  figns  of  our  ideas  only, 
and  not  for  things  ihemfelvea.  I-or  when  we  argue 
dbout  matter,  or  any  the  like  term,  wc  truly  argue  only 
about  the  idea  wc  exprefs  by  that  found,  whether  that 
precife  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  exililing  m  nature 
or  no.  And  if  men  would  rell  what  idcaa  they  make 
jheir  words  ftand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  ob- 
fc-urity  or  wrangling,  in  the  tearch.  or  fuppwl  of  truth, 
that  there  is. 

$.  ift.  But  whatever  inconvenience  fol-  Tlii!  malcef 
Jows  from  this  miflakc  of  words,  this  1  am  fmmian-  ■ 
liirc,  that  by  conftant  and  familiar  ute  they  "'S' 
charm  men  into  notions  far  remote  from  the  truth  of 
things.  It  Mould  be  a  hard  matter  to  pcrfuadcany  one, 
that  the  words  which  his  father  or  Ichoolmartcr,  the 
parlbn  of  the  parifli,  or  fuch  a  reverend  doctor  ufcd, 
iignificd  nothing  that  really  cxifted  in  nature;  which, 
perhaps,  is  none  of  the  Icnft  caufcs,  that  men  are  f« 
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purely  philofophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  in-* 
tereft  but  truth*  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  titncf ' 
been  ufed  to,  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  ia  nd 
wonder  that  the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  fhould 
not  be  removed. 

Scttine  §•  !?•  Fifthly,  another  abufe  of  wordi«- 

tiiem  for  is  the  fetting  them  in  the  place  of  thingi 
what  they  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  fignify. 
«tonot  fig.       y,f^  j^j^y  obferve,  that  in  the  general  nama 

^*  of  fubftances,  whereof  the  nominal  eflenccs 

are  only  known  to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  propo^ 
iitions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we' 
do  mod  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  (hould 
Hand  for  the  real  eflence  of  a  certain  fort  of  fubftanccs* 
For  when  a  man  fays  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  Alkt 
would  infinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that  what  I* 
call  gold  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more)  but  would  have  this  underftood,  viz.  that  gold^ 
].  e.  what  has  the  real  effence  of  gold,  is  malleable  # 
which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleablenefs  de^* 
pends  on,  and  is  infeparable  from  the  real  eflence  of 
gold.  But  a  man,  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  eflenca 
coniifts,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleablenefs^  it 
not  truly  with  an  eflence  he  knows  not,  but  only  wick 
the  found  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  fay,  that* 
*^  animal  rationale"  is,  and  '^  animal  implume  bipes  Isids 
unguibus"  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man ;  it  is  plain, 
we  fuppofe  the  name  man  in  this  oafe  to  Hand  for. the 
real  ^flfence  of  a  fpecies,  and  would  (ignify,  that  a 
rational  animal  better  defcribed  that  real  eflence  than  a 
two-legged  animal  with  broad  nails,  and  without  fea* 
thers.  For  elfe,  why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make 
the  word  ai/Op&nroc,  or  man,  ftand  for  his  complex  idea, 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  a  body,  diflinguifhed  from  othtc* 
by  a  certain  fhapc  and  other  outward  appearances^  as 
Ariftotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  avSpctfro;,  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  rca« 
foning  joined  together ;  unlefs  the  name  afkOpcdroc,  or  maa» 
were  fuppofed  to  (land  for  fomething  elfe  than  what' it 
ligniiies ;  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing 
than  the  idea  a  man  profefles  he  would  ex]jce{s  by  it  ?«... 
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§.  1 8.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  fubftances  v.g.  Putting 
would  be  much  more  ufeful,  and  propofi-  them  for  the 
tions  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  '^i^f^** 
were  the  real  eflcnces  of  fubftances  the  ideas  ^  "  ^^* 
in  our  minds  which  thofe  words  fignified.  And  it  is 
for  want  of  thofe  real  effenccs  that  our  words  convey 
fo  little  knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  difcourfes  about 
them :  and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imper- 
fedtion  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  fecret  fup* 
poiition,  to  ftand  for  a  thing,  having  that  real  elTence; 
as  if  thereby  it  made  fome  nearer  approaches  to  it.  For 
though  the  word  man  or  gold  lignify  nothing  truly  but 
a  complex  idea,  of  properties  united  together  in  one  fort 
of  fubftances :  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  body  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  names  to 
ftand  for  a  thing  having  the  real  effence,  on  which  thefe 
properties  depend.  Which  is  fo  far  from  diminifliing 
the  imperfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abufe  it 
adds  to  it  when  we  would  make  them  ftand  for  fomc- 
thing,  which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name 
we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  the  fign  of. 

§.  19.  This  fliows  us  the  rcafon  why  in    Hence  we 
mixed  modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the    ^^^  ^^^{^m 
compofition  of  the  complex  one,  being  left    idea  in  fob- 
out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another    ftances  not 
thing,  i.  e.  to  be  of  another  fpccics,  it  is    ^^  change 
plain    in    chance-medley,    man-flaughtcr,     ^  ^  pccics* 
murder,  parricide,  &c.     The  rcafon  whereof  is,  becaufe 
the  complex  idea  fignified  by  that  name  is  the  real  as 
well  as  nominal  cflencc ;  and  there  is  no  fecret  reference 
of  that  name  to  arty  other  elTence  but  that.     But  in  fub- 
ftances it  is  not  fo.     For  though  in  that  called  gold  one 
puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and 
vice  verfa;  yet  men  do  not  ufually  think  that  therefore 
the  fpecics  is  changed :  becaufe  they  fecrctly  in  their 
minds  refer  that  name,  and  fuppofe  it  annexed  to  a  real 
immutable  cflence  of  a  thing  exifting,  on  which  thofe 
properties  depend.     He  that  adds  to  his  x:omplex  idea 
of  gold  that  of 'fixcdncfs  and  folubility  in  aq.  regia, 
which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have 
changed  the  fpecics ;  but  onlv  to  have  a.  twi\i  ^\SkSsw 

Voulh  D    '  ^^^'^> 
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ide?*  by  adding  another  fimple  idea,  which  is  always  ir> 
fict  joined  with  thofe  other,  of  which  his  former  cpm- 
plcx  idea  confifted.  But  this  reference  of  the  name  lq  a 
rhing,  whereof  we  had  not  rlie  idea,  is  ft>  far  fror.i  help- 
ing at  all,  that  it  only  (crvcs  the  more  to  involve  us  in 
dimcultics.  For  by  this  tacit  rcfcrtnce  to  the  real 
cfTcmre  of  that  fpecies  of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which 
by  {landing  for  a  more  or  Ufs  perfoft  colkiflien  of  iimplc' 
ideas,  lerves  to  dcfign  that  fort  of  body  well  enough  in 
civil  difcourfes)  conies  to  have  no  figiiification  at  all» 
being  put  fdr  foniewhart,  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all, 
4nd  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at  all,  when  the  body  itfelf  is 
away.  J-'or  however  it  may  be  thought  all  one  j  yet,  if 
lieil  confidered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing 
to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel  in  the 
body  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piccv  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us  % 
though  in  difcourfe  we  aie  fain  to  fubAitutc  the  n;^nl^ 
for  the  thing. 

TTiecatrfeof  §■  ^°-  "^^  which  1  think  very  much 
ihc^ure,  a  difpofcs  men  to  fubllitute  their  names  for 
fujjpofition  the  real  cllences  of  fpecies,  is  the  fuppofi- 
"*"""*'  rioii  before- mentioned,  that  nature  works 
w«>«iM»-  regularly  in  the  produtJiion  of  things,  antt 
Iii^t  fcts  the  boundaries  to  each  of  thofe  fpecies, 

by  giving  exactly  the  fame  real  internal  con- 
ftitution  to  each  individual,  which  wc  rank  under  one 
general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  obfcrvcs  their 
diiFercnt  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
individuals,  called  by  the  fame  name,  are,  in  their  inter-r 
nal  conllitution,  as  diB'ercnc  one  from  another  as  fcvcrat 
of  thofe  which  are  ranked  under  different  fpccifick 
names.  This  fuppofition,  however,  that  the  lame  pre- 
cife  and  intfrnal  cuartitution  goes  always  with  the  lame 

riftck  name,  makes  men  forward  to  take  thofe  names 
the  reprelcntalivcs  of  thofe  real  effences,  though 
indeed  they  Hgnify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they 
have  in  their  minJ_  when  they  ufe  them.  So  that,  if 
1  n:iay  fo  fay,  figniiy-'g  one  thing,  and  being  iiippo&d 
fbr,  or  put  in  the  ptaii'  of  anpther,  they  cannot  but,  U^ 
fuch  a  kirui  ai xxic^  cai:'--  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  ifi 
WMI'i  di^Murjei-;  efpecyilly  ja.  ^bofe  who  have  tho- 
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roughly  imbibed  che  dodlrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  where- 
by they  firmly  imagine  the  fcvcral  fpecics  of  things  to 
be  determined  and  diftinguifhed. 

§.  21.  But  however  prepofterous  and  ab-     Tbwsbufc 
furd  it  be  to  make  our  names  Hand  for  ideas     contains  tw« 
we  have  n©c,  or  (which  is  all  one)  effcnces    *l^^^ 
that  we  know  not,  it  being  in  effett  to  make 
our  words  the  figns  of  nothing;  yet  It  is  evident  to  any 
one,  who  ever  fo  little  reflefts  on  the  ufe  men  make  dl 
their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.    When 
a  man  alks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let  it  be 
a  drill,  or  a  monftrous  fcetus,  be  a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evi*. 
dent,  the  queftion  is  not,  whether  that  particular  thing 
agree  to  his  complex  idea,  exprefTed  by  the  name  man  ! 
but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies  of 
things,  which  he  fuppofes  his  name  man  to  ftand  for. 
In  which  way  of  ufing  the  names  of  fubftances,  there  are 
thefe  falfc  fuppofitions  contained. 

Firrt,  that  there  are  certain  precife  efTcnces  accord- 
ing to  which  nature  makes  alt  particular  things,  and  b/ 
which  they  are  didinguilhed  into  fpecies.  That  every 
thing  has  a  real  conftitution,  whereby  it  Is  what  it  is, 
and  on  which  its  fenfible  qualities  depend,  is  paft  doubt : 
but  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  this  makes  not  the 
diftindion  of  fpecies,  as  we  rank  them  j  nor  the  boun- 
daries of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  alfo  infinuatcs,  as  if  we  had 
ideas  of  thcfc  propofcd  effcnces.  I-or  to  what  purpofe 
elfe  is  it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the 
real  eflence  of  the  fpecies  man,  if  we  did  not  fuppofc 
that  there  were  fuch  a  fpecifick  eflence  known  ?  which 
yet  is  uiterly  falfe :  and  therefore  fuch  application  of 
names,  as  would  make  them  fland  for  idea*  which  wc 
have  not,  muft  needs  caufe  great  difordcr  in  difcourfcs 
and  rcafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconveniCBce 
in  our  communitation  by  words. 

$.  22.  Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another  4.  A  fappo- 
more  general,  though  perhaps  lefs  obferved  ''"'^  '^" 
abufe  of  words :  and  that  is,  that  men  hav-  ^^,^* 
ing  by  a  long  and  familiar  ufe  annexed  to  »:^*ttai.v'b.v 
them  certain  ideas,  they  are  apt  lo  l\Tva^^^i^  K»S«»ai«u 
D  i 
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fo  near  and  neccfTiiry  a  connexion  between  the  names 
and  the  fignification  they  ufc  .them  in,  that  they  for- 
wardly  fuppofe  one  cannot  but  unclerltand  what  their 
n)caning  is  ;.and  then  fore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the 
yi'ords  delivered^  as  if  it  were  pad  doubt^  that^  in  the 
life  of  thofe  common  received  founds,  the  Ipeakcr  and 
hearer  had  neceffarily  the  fame  precife  ideas.  Whence 
prefuming,  that  when  they  have  in  difeourfc  ufcd  any 
term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  wxrc,  fet  before  others  the 
very  thing  they  talked  of  j  and  fo  likcwifc  taking  the 
^vords  of  others,  as  naturally  ftanding  for  juft  what  they 
themfelvcs  have  been  accuftomcd  to  apply  them  to,  they 
never  trouble  thcmfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  pn-^ 
derftand  clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  c^pi- 
nionly  proceed  noife  and  wrangling,  without  improve* 
ment  or  information;  whiUl  men  take  Avords  to  be  the 
conilant  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which  in  truth 
are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unfteady  figns  of 
their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think  it  Orange,  if  in 
difcourfc,  or  (where  it  is  often  abfolutcly  neceflary)  in 
difputc,  one  fometimes  alks  the  meaning  of  their  terms  : 
though  the  arguings  one  may  every  day  obferve  in  con- 
vcrfation,  make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  ufe  for  the  fame  juft 
precife  colledtion.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which 
w^ill  not  be  a  clear  inltance  of  this.  Life  is  a  term,  none 
niorc  familiar.  Any  one  almoft  would  take  it  for  an 
affront  to  be  alked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it 
.  comes  in  queftion,  whether  a  plant,  thai  lies  ready 
formed  in  the  feed,  have  life ;  whether  the  embryo  in  an 
egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  fwoon  without 
fi^nfc  or  motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
.that  a  clear  diftind:  fettled  idea  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  ufc  of  fo  known  a  wofd  as  that  of  life  is.  Some 
grofs  and  confufed  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily 
have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their 
language ;  and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  words  ferves  them 
well  enough  in  their  ordinary  difcourfes  or  affairs.  But 
/this  is  not  fiifficient  for  philofophical  inquiries.  Know- 
ledge and  rcafoning  require  precife  determinate  ideas. 
And  though  men  will  not  be  fo  mi^oituYvaxd^  ^ixAV^  ^>& 
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not  to  underftand  what  others  fay  without  vJemandin^ 
an  explication  of  their  terms  ;  nof  fo  troublcfdmely  cri- 
tical, as  to  corrcdl  others  in  the  uic  of  the  words  they 
receive  from  them  %  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  ard 
concerned  in  the  cafe,  I  know  not  what  fault  ir  can  be 
to  delire  the  explication  of  words,  whofe  fenfe  feems 
dubious  ;  or  whv  a  man  ihould  be  alhamed  to  own  his 
ignorance,  in  what  fenfe  another  man  r.fcs  his  words, 
fince  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  ir,  but 
by  being  informed.  This  abufc  of  taking  words  upon 
truft  has  no  where  fpread  fo  far,  nor  with  fo  ill  cfFelfts, 
as  amongft  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and 
obftinacy  of  difputes,  which  have  fo  laid  wafte  the  inteU 
kdual'  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  this 
ill  ufe  of  words.  For  though  it  be  generally  believed 
that  there  is  great  diverfity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes 
and  variety  of  controverfies  the  world  is  diftraded  with, 
yet  the  mod  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  men 
of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  with  an- 
other, is,  that  they  fpeak  different  languages.  For  I 
am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them  quitting 
terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they  thinkj 
they  think  all  the  fame;  though  perhaps  what  they, 
would  have,  be  di-fferent. 

§.  23.  To  conclude  this  confideration  of    The  ends  of 
the  imperfc(ftion  and  abufe  of  language;  the    language: 
ends  of   language  in  our  difcourfc  with^  i.'loconvey 
others,  being  chiefly  thefe  three :  firfl,  to  '  . 

miake  known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another; 
fccondly,  to  do  it  with  as  much  eafe  and  quickncfs  as 
pollible;  and,  thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  things :  language  is  either  abufed  or  deficient,  when 
it  fails  of  any  of  thefe  three. 

Firfl,  words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view  :  i.  When  men 
have  names  in  their  mouths  without  any  determinate 
ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  figns;  or^.iu 
When  they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any 
language  to  ideas,  to  which  the -common  ufe  ofthatlan^ 
guagc  does  not  apply  them:  or,  5;. When  they  a^^bj 
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them  very  unf^cadily,  making  them  Hand  now  for  one, 

and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

%.  24.  Secondly,  men  fail  of  conveying 

wWimid^      **'^''"  '^loug^"  *"**  ""  fhe  quickncfa  ma 
^^  yucK-      ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  j^^^  when  they  have  cotnplcx 

ideas  without  having  any  dittinft  names  for 
them.  This  is  fometimes  the  &ii1t  of  the  language 
itfclf>  which  has  not  in  it  a  found  yet  applied  to  fuch  a 
fignification;  and  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  man,  whs 
has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  fbow 
another. 

$.  25.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
S'TtoewiA  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  when  thdr 
*^1Id«of  ''^«as  *g'«  "ot  to  the  reality  of  things. 
things.  Though  it  be  a  defcA,  that  has  its  original 

in  our  ideas,  which  arc  not  fo  conformable 
XJ3  the  nature  of  things,  as  attention,  Hudy,  and  applica- 
tion might  make  them  [  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  iticlf  to 
our  words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  iigns  of  real  beings, 
■which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or  exiftence. 

^  $.  26.  Firft,  he  that  hath  words  of  any 

•^"fSa*!!     l*"g"^f»  without  diftindl  ideas  in  his  mind 
aU  ibcfe.         ^^  which  he  applies  them,  does,  lb  far  as  he 

ufcs  them  in  difcourfe,  only  make  a  rtoile 
without  any  fcnfe  or  fignification  \  and  how  learned 
focver  he  may  fecm  by  the  ufe  of  hard  words  or  learned 
rerms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge, 
than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had  nothing  in  hia 
ftudy  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  pofTefling 
the  contents  of  them.  For  all  fuch  words,  however 
put  into  difcourfe,  according  to  the  right  conftru^on 
of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-tumod 
periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  founds,  and 
nothing  elfc. 

$.  37.  Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without 
particular  names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  cafq 
than  a  boakfelleti  who  had  in  his  warchoufe  volumes, 
that  lay  there  unboMnd,  and  wiiliout  titles  j  which  he 
could  therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  Ihowing 
the  loofe  (beets,  and  conimunicate  them  only  by  tale. 
This  man  is  hinderetl  in  his  difcourfe  for  want  of  wqrds 
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to  comrftunicitc  his  complex  ideas,  which  lie  is  thirt* 
fore  forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  t^* 
■fimple  ones  that  compofe  ihcm  ;  and  fo  is  fain  often  to 
Ajfc  twenty  words,  to  cxprcfs  what  another  man  Signifies 
in  one. 

§.  28.  Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  oo«JHrtly  the  frnie 
fign  for  the  fame  idea,  but  ufcs  the  &.me  words  fome- 
times  in  one,  and  rometimes  in  another  lignrficationi 
ought  to  pa&  in  the  fchools  and  converfation  for  as  faif 
a  man,  as  he  docs  in  the  market  and  exchange,  who  fcUs 
fcveral  things  under  the  fame  name. 

%.  2f.  Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  anf 
language  to  ideas  different  from  thofc  to  which  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  that  country  applies  them,  however  hij  owft 
underfttndirg  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  wiU 
not  by  fuch  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  t6 
others,  without  defining  his  terms.  For  however  the 
fooods  arc  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  cafily  enter 
tht  ears  of  thofc  who  arc  accuftomed  to  them  ;  yet  ftand- 
ing  for  other  ideas  than  thofc  they  ufuilly  arc  annexed 
to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hcArerS, 
they  cannot  tnake  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  that 
ufcs  them. 

$.  30.  Fifthly,  hcihat  imagined  to  himfelf  fubftancft 
fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas 
which  have  not  any  correfpondence  with  the  real  nature 
of  things,  to  which  yer  he  gives  fettled  and  defined 
names ;  may  fill  his  difcourfc,  and  perhaps  another 
man's  head,  with  the  fantalhcal  Imaginations  of  bis  own 
brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§.  3 1 .  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty  founds.  He 
that  hath  complex  ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants 
liberty  and  difpatch  in  his  exprelTions,  and  is  ncceffi- 
tatcd  to  ufe  periphrafes.  He  that  ufcs  his  words  loofejf 
and  unfteadily  will  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  under- 
Aood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different 
from  their  common  ufe,  wants  propriety  in  bis  language, 
and  fpeaks  gibberifii.  And  he  that  bath  the  tdcas  of 
fubftances  diiagrccing  with  the  teaV  tTuS^cwit  tiv  ^w.'w©' 
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fo  far  M^ants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  hath  inftcad  thereof  chimeras- 

§.  32.  In  our  notions  concerning  fub- 
Aa«TJ"  (lances,  we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  in- 

convenicncies :  v.  g.  he  that  ufcs  the  word 
tarantula^  without  having  any  imagination  or  idea  of 
what  it  (lands  for^  pronounces  a  good  word  ;  but  fo  long 
means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  ncw-dit- 
covered  country  (hall  fee  feveral  forts  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true 
ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  horfe  or  a  (lag ;  but  can  fpeak  of 
them  only  by  a  defcription,  till  he  (hall  either  take  the 
names  the  natives  call  them  by»  or  give  them  nannes 
himfelf.  3.  He  that  ufes  the  word  body  fometimes  for 
pure  extenfion,  and  fometimes  for  extendon  and  iblU 
dity  together,  will  talk  very  fallacioufly.  4,  He  that 
gives  the  name  horfe  to  that  idea,  which  common  u(agc 
calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  undcrftood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  (lands  for  fome 
real  being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  ^nd  miftakes  words  for 
things. 

„     ,  §.  33.  In  modes  and  relations  generally 

modcs'and       ^'^  ^^^  liable  only  to  the  four  fird  of  theic 
lelations.         inconveniencies ;  viz.  i.  I  may  have  in  my 

memory  the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude 
or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  anyprccife  ideas  annexed 
in  my  thoughts  to  thofe  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas^ 
and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to  ihcm ;  ^.  g.  I 
may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his  colour 
and  humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his 
eyes  look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him ;  and  ycc  not  know, 
that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkcnncfs.  3.  I  may  have  the 
ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  alfo,  but  apply  them 
amifs :  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that 
idea  which  others  call  and  fignify  by  this  found,  cove- 
toufnefs.  4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofc  names  with  incon- 
flancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have 
ideas  difagreeing  to  the  exidence  of  things :  for  modes 
being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleafure ; 
and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  confidcring  or  com- 
paring two  things  together,  and  fo  alfo  an  idea  of  my 
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own  making ;  thefe  ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to  disagree 
with  any  thing  exifting,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  mind 
as  the  copies  of  things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor 
as  properties  infeparably  flowing  from  the  internal  con* 
llitution  or  eflencc  of  any  fubftance ;  but  as  it  were  pat- 
terns lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  to  denominate  adions  and  relations  by,  as  they 
come  to  exift.  But  the  miftake  is  commonly  in  my 
giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions ;  and  fo  ufing 
words  in  a  different  feojTe  from  other  people,  I  am  not 
underftood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of 
them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I 
put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  incon- 
fiftent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head  alfo  with  chimeras ; 
0nce  fuch  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  ib  much  as 
cxift  in  the  mind,  much  Icfs  any  real  being  ever  be 
denominated  from  them. 

§.  34.  Since  wit  and  fancy  find  eafier  7.  Figurative 
entertainment  in  the  world,  than  dry  truth  ipcecE  alfo 
and  real  knowledge,  figurative  fpeeches  and  V^  ^^^^  ®^ 
allufion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted  ^"8"^S^* 
as  an  imperfediion  or  abufc  of  it,  I  confefs,  in  dif- 
courfes  where  we  feck  rather  pleafure  and  delight  than 
information  and  improvement,  fuch  ornaments  as  arc 
borrowed  from  them  can  fcarce  pafs  for  faults.  But  yet 
if  we  would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  muft  allow 
that  all  the  art  of  rhetorick,  befides  order  and  clearncfs, 
all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  elo- 
quence hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  infi- 
nuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  paffions,  and  thereby  mif- 
Icad  the  judgment,  and  fo  indeed  are  perfeft  cheats : 
and  therefore  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may 
render  them  in  harangues  and  popular  addrefles,  they 
are  certainly,  in  all  difcourfes  that  pretend  to  inform  or 
inftrudt,  wholly  to  be  avoided;  and  where  truth  and 
knowledge  arc  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great 
fault,  either  of  the  language  or  pcrfon  that  makes  life  of 
them.  What,  and  how  various  they  are,  ^ill  be  fuper- 
fluous  here  to  take  notice :  the  books  of  rhetorick  which 
♦abound  in  the  world,  will  inftrudt  thofc  who  want  to  be 
informed ;  only  I  cannot  but  obferve  how  little  the  ^re- 
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f*fvation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
the  care  and  concern  of  mankind  j  fince  the  arts  of  fel- 
hcy  are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much 
men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  fincc  rhctorick, 
that  powerful  inftrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  iu 
eftabliftied  profciTors,  is  publickly  liught,  and  has 
always  been  had  in  great  reputation :  and,  I  doubt  not, 
but  it  will  be  thought  great  boldncfs,  if  not  brutality  itt 
me,  to  have  faid  thus  much  againft  it.  Eloquence,  ttfcti 
(he  fair  fex,  h.ts  two  prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  foffer 
itfclf  ever  to  be  fpokcn  againft.  And  it  is  in  vain  td 
find  fiiult  with  thofc  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein  men  find 
plcafurc  to  be  deceived. 


CHAP.     XI. 

Oftbe  Rimedrfs  o/fbe/or^^oing  hnperfc^Hom  and  Ahifes, 

,^  %.  r.  'T'HE  natural  and  improved  ini" 

worUifali-  ■'■    pcrfedions  of  languages  we  ha%'e 

ing.  fecn  above  at  large ;  and  fpccch  being  the 

great  bond  that  holds  fociety  together,  and 
the  common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of 
knowledge  arc  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  one  gene- 
ration to  another  J  it  would  well  dcferve  our  moft  fcri- 
Otis  thoughts  to  confider  what  remedies  arc  to  be  found 
for  the  inconvcniencics  above-mentioned. 
AKaoidfr.        ^-  2-  ^  ^"^  "°^  ^°  ^^'"  *^  think,  that  any 

one  can  prcrcnd  to  attempt  the  pcrfeii 
reformingthe  languages  of  the  world,  no  not  fo  much  a& 
of  his  own  country,  without  rendering  himfclf  ridicu- 
lous. To  require  that  men  fliouid  ufc  their  words  con- 
ftantly  in  the  fame  fcnfc,  and  for  none  but  determined 
and  uniform  idea?,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  fliouId 
have  the  fame  notions,  and  ftiould  talk  of  nothing  but 
vhat  They  ^ave  clear  and  diftin(ft  ideas  of-,  which  is  not 
to  bcexpcftcd  by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough 
to  imagine  he  can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very  knowing 
or  very  filent.    And  he  muft  be  very  little  fltillcd  in  the 
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world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  fhall  accom^ 
pany  only  a  good  undcrltanding ;  or  that  men's  talking 
much  or  little  fliould  bold  pioporcion  only  to  their 
knowle<^e. 

§.  3.  But  though  the  market  and  ex-  Botydat- 
change  mull  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  p|,^(,Sir, 
talking,  andgoflipings  not  be  robbed  of  their  *  ^ 
ancient  privilege;  though  the  fchools  and  men  of  argu- 
ment would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing 
offered  to  abate  the  length,  or  lelTcn  the  number,  of  their 
difputes :  yet  methinks  thofe  who  pretend  ferioully  to 
fearch  after  or  maintain  truth,  fhould  think  ihcmfelvea 
obliged  to  ftudy  how  they  might  deliver  themfdve* 
without  obfcurity,  doubthilners,  or  equivocation,  to 
which  men's  words  arc  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not 
taken. 

5.  4.  For  he  that  Qiall  well  confidcr  the    Mifcftof 
errors  and  obfcurity,  the  miftakes  and  con-     '^"^f^ 
fufion,  that  are  fprcad  in  the  world  by  an     vitttait. 
ill  ufe  of  words,  will  find  fome  reafon  to 
doubt   whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has 
conrributed  more  to  the  improvement  or  hindrance  of 
knowledge  amongft   mankind.     How  many  are  there 
that,  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts 
only  on  words,  efpccially  when  they  would  apply  their 
minds  to  moral  matters?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if 
the  refultof  fuch  contemplations  and  reafonings,  about 
little  more  than  founds,  whilft  the  ideas  they  annexed 
to  them  are  very  confufcd  and  very  unrtcady,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all  j  who  can  wonder,  I  fay,  that  fuch  thoughts 
and  reafonings  end  in  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  mif- 
take,  without  any  clear  judgment  and  knowledge? 

§.  5.  This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  ufe  of  obftinacv 
words,  men  fulfer  in  their  own  private  me- 
ditations:  but  much  more  manitelt  are  the  diforders 
which  follow  from  it,  in  converfation,  difcourfe,  and 
arguings  with  others.  For  language  being  the  greac 
conduit,  whereby  men  convey  their  difcovcrieG,  reafon-* 
ings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another;  he  that 
make«  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
jbuutaiiu  otJuwwictl^  Ti'tiiu  acciaUiiii^tliemfelvcai 
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yet  he  docs,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  ftop  the 
pipes,  whereby  it  is  diftributed  to  the  public  ufe  and 
advantage  of  mankind.  He  that  ufes  words  without 
any  clear  and  fteady  meaning,  what  docs  he  but  lead 
himfelf  and  others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  defignedl/ 
doej  it, .  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and 
kriowledgc.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the 
fcicnces  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  fo  over* 
chained  with  obfcurc  and  equivocal  tcrmsj  and  infigni- 
ficant  and  xloubtful  cxpreflions,  capable  to  make  the 
moft  attentive  or  quick-lighted  very  little  or  not  at  all 
the  more  knowing  or  orthodox ;  fince  fubtilty,  in  thofe 
who  make  profeiTion  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath 
paired  fo  much  for  a  virtue:  a  virtue,  indeed,  which 
confiding  fcr  the  moil  part  in  nothing  but  the  falla- 
cious and  lilufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful  terms,  is 
only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance, 
and  more  obftinate  in  their  errors. 

§.6.  Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  con- 
Ar^  wring,     jrovcrfy  of  any  kind ;  there  we  fhall   fee. 

that  the  efFedt  of  obfcurc,  unfteady  or  equi- 
vocal terms,  is  nothing  but  noifc  and  Avrangling  about 
founds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  n)an's  under- 
llanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
fpeaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  ftand,  the  ar- 
gument is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as 
fuch  a  word,  whofe  lignification  is  not  afccrtaincd  be- 
twixt them,  comes  in  ufe,  their  undcrftandings  have  no 
other  objcd  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  found  5 
the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  cxprcffcd 
by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

$.7.  Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is 
andS         not  aqucftion;  whether  a  bat  be  another 

thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  quali- 
ties than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  ab- 
furd  to  doubt  of:  but  the  queftion  is,  i .  Either  between 
thofe  that  acknowledged,  themfclvcs  to  luvc  but  impcr- 
fedl  ideas  of  one  or  both  of  this  fort  of  things,  for  which 
thefc  names  arc  fuppofed.  to  Hand ;  and  then  it  is  a  real 
inquiry  concerning  the  name  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make 
their  yet.  impcrfe^  ide»s  .^f  it  uioje  complete,  by  cxsu 
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mining  whether  all  the  fimple  ideas,  to  which,  com- 
bined together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird,  be  all  to 
be  found  in  a  bat;  but  this  is  a  queftion  only  of  in- 
^^uirers  (not  difputers)  who  neither  affirm,  nor  deny, 
but  examine.  Or,  2.  It  is  a  queftion  between  difpu- 
tants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the -other  denies, 
that  a  bat  is  a  bird.  And  then  the  queftion  is  barely 
about  the  lignification  ofonc  or  both  thefe  words;  in 
that  they  not  having  both  the  fame  complex  ideas,  to 
which  they  give  thefe  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the 
other  denies,  that  thefe  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  the  lignification  of 
thefe  two  names,  it  were  impoffible  they  fhould  difpute 
about  them:  for  they  would  prefently  and  clearly  fee 
(were  that  adjufted  between  them)  whether  all  the  fim- 
ple ideas,  of  the  more  general  name  bird,  were  found 
in  the  complex  idea  of  a  bat,  or  no;  and  fo  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And 
here  I  dcfire  it  may  be  confidered,  and  carefully  exa- 
mined, whether  the  grcateft  part  of  the  difputes  in  the 
world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about  the  lignification 
of  words  ;  and  whether  if  the  terms  they  are  juade  in 
were  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  fignification  (as  they 
muft  be  where  they  lignify  any  thing)  to  detcnnined 
coUcdtions  of  the  limple  ideas  they  do  or  Ihould  ftand 
for,  thofe  difputes  would  not  end  of  themfclves,  and 
immediately  vanilh.  I  leave  it  then  10  be  confidered, 
what  the  learning  of  difputation  is,  and  how  well  they 
are  employed  for  the  advantajxc  of  themfelves  or  others^ 
whofe  buiincfs  is  only  the  vain  oftentation  of  founds  ; 
i.  e.  thofe  who  fpend  their  lives  in  difputes  and  contro- 
verfies.  When  1  lliall  fee  any  of  thofe  combatants  ftrip 
all  l:iis  terms  of  ambiguity  and  obfcurity  (which  every 
one  may  do  in  the  words  he  ufes  himfclf)  I  (hall  think 
him  a  champion  for  knowledge,  truth  and.  peace,  and 
not  the  (lave  of  vain-glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

§.  %.  To  remedy  the  dcfedts  of  fpeech  before-men- 
tioned to  fome  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  obfcrvation 
of  thefe  following  lules  may  be  of  ufe,  till  fomchod^ 
better  able  fliall  judge  it  wori\\  Yvv^  v;\C\Vi  x.^  xJcCvc^s.  \s\^^^ 
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jnaturfly  on  this  nutter,  «id  oblige  the  world  with  hit 
thoughts  on  it. 

I  Remedy  Firft,  a  man  (hall  take  care  to  ufc  no 

louTeiio  '  word  without  a  fignification,  no  nimc  with- 
woidwitlv-  out  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  Aand. 
out  an  idea,  i-^ij  rule  Will  not  fcem  altogethcrncedlefs, 
to  any  one  who  IliaU  take  the  pains  to  recol!e<ft  how 
often  he  has  met  with  fucb  words,  as  inftindt,  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  Sec.  in  the  difcourfe  of  others,  lb 
made  ufe  of.  as  he  might  eafily  conclude,  that  thofc  thst 
ufcd  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they 
applied  them  \  but  fpokc  them  only  as  founds,  which 
ufually  ferved  inftead  of  rcafons  on  the  like  occafiotu. 
Not  but  that  thefc  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper 
fignificatioiK  in  %vhich  they  may  be  ufed  ;  but  there 
being  do  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  an)f 
ideas,  thefe,  and  anv  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  ami 
pronounced  or  writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their 
minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which 
they  make  them  ft  and  ;  which  is  neceflary  they  (hould, 
if  men  would  fpcak  intelligibly  even  to  thcmfelvcs  alone. 
3.  To  have  ^'  9'  Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  a  man 

diOinf)  ideal  ufes  his  words  as  fi^ns  of  fame  ideas  :  thofc 
uinofcdto  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  fimplc,  mufl 
^^^  be  clear  and  diflinili  if  complex,  muft  be 

determinate,  i.  e.  the  precifc  colleiHon  of 
fimpid  ideas  fettled  in  the  mind,  with  thai  found  an- 
nexed to  it,  a^  the  fign  of  that  precife  determined  col- 
leiftion,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  necelfary  in  names 
of  modes,  and  efpecially  moral  words ;  which  having 
no  fcttled  objcifts  in  nature,  from  whence  their  ideas  are 
taken,  as  from  their  original,  are  apt  to  be  very  coft- 
fufed.  Juftice  is  a  word  in  every  man's  mouth,  but 
moft  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined  loofe  lignifl- 
cation:  which  will  ■always  be  ia^  unlefsaman  has  in  his 
mind  adiftin<ft  comprchenilon  of  the  component  parts, 
that  complex  Iflea  conCl^s  of:  and  if  it  be  decompound- 
ed, mud  be  able  10  refolve  it  ftill  on,  till  heat  laflromeft 
to  the  limpte  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and  unlcfs  this  be 
done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  word,  .let  it  be  juf- 
ticc,  for  example,  or  any  other.    1  do  not  fa^\  a  man 
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need  (land  to  recoUofl  and  make  this  analyfis  at  targc« 
every  time  the  word  juftice  comes  in  his  way  :  but  this 
at  Lead  is  neccffary,  that  he  have  (o  examined  the  IJgni- 
ficarlon  of  that  name,  and  fettled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts 
in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleafet.  Jf  <hic, 
who  makes  his  complex  idea  of  ju(tice  to  be  fuch  a 
treatment  of  the  perfon  or  goods  of  another,  as  is  ac- 
cording to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diitindl  idea  whac 
law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  juf- 
tice; it  is  plain  his  idea  of  juftice  iifelf  will  be  confuted 
andimpcrfeifl.  This  cxactncfs  will,  perhaps,  be  judged 
very  troublcfome;  and  therefore  moft  men  will  think 
they  may  be  excufed  from  feteling  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  fo  prccifely  in  their  minds.  But  yet  I 
mu(t  fay,  till  thi:i  be  dor>c,  it  mufl  not  be  wondered 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obfcurity  and  confulion  in 
their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their 
difcourfe  with  others. 

%.  10.  In  the  names  of  fubftances,  for  a  Ao^  diflinct 
rieht  iife  of  them,  foraethins  more  ia  re-  *'"l5'T'?': 
quired  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In  a«nce». 
thefe  the  names  muft  alfo  be  conformable 
to  things  as  they  exift  ;  but  of  this  I  fliall  have  occa-- 
lion  to  fpeak  more  ac  hrge  by  and  by.  This  exaiflncf* 
is  abfolutely  nccclfary  in  inquiries  after  philofophical 
knowledge,  and  in  controverfies  about  truth.  And 
tliough  it  would  be  well  too,  if  it  extended  iifelf  to 
common  converfation,  and  the  ordinary  affair*  of  life; 
yet  1  think  that  is  fcarcc  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  no- 
tions fuit  vulf^rdifcourfesi  and  both,  though  coafu(«d 
enough,  yet  (erve  pretty  well  the  market  and  the  wake. 
Merchants  and  lovers,  cook«  and  laylors,  have  wordf 
wherewithal  to  difpatch  their  ordinary  a0'airs  ;  and  fop 
1  think,  might  philofophcrs  and  difputants  too,  if  they 
had  a  mind  lotindertland,  and  to  be  clearly  ui>derftood. 
§.  II.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men  Pn>pri«>- 
have  Meas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they 
n)4ke  thefe  Hgns  l^^nd  i  but  they  mufV  alfo  tak«  care  to 
apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  fuch  ideas  as 
common  ufe  has  annexed  them  la.  For  words,  efpe- 
<ially  of"  languages  already  framed,  being  no  aan'a  gci-- 
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\'ate  poffcfTion,  but  the  common  mcafure  of  commerce 
imd  communic«ition,  it  is  not  for  n?:/  one,  at  pleafure, 
to  chamjc  the  (lamp  they  are  ciirr  ••'.♦:  in,  nor  alter  the 
ideas  they  are  alFixeJ  to  ;  or  at  IcaH,  when  there  is  a  ne- 
cedity  to  do  fo,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's 
intentions  in  fpcaking  are,  or  at  lead  ihould  be,  to  be 
underftood ;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  expla- 
nations, demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious  in- 
terruptions, where  men  do  not  follow  common  ufe. 
Propriety  of  fpeech  is  that  which  gives  our  thoughts 
entrance  into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greateft  eafc 
and  advantage ;  and  therefore  dcfervcs  fome  part  of  our 
care  and  ftudy,  efpecially  in  the  names  of  moral  words. 
The  proper  iignification  and  ufe  of  terms  is  beft  to  be 
learned  fromthofe,  who  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes 
appear  to  have  had  the  clearell  notions,  and  applied  to 
them  their  terms  with  the  exacted  choice  and  fitncfs. 
This  way  of  ufinga  man's  words,  according  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the 
good  fortune  to  be  undcrllood ;  yet  moll  commonly 
leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unlkilful  in 
the  language  he  fpeaks,  as  not  to  undcrftand  it,  when 
made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be, 

§.  12.  Fourthly,  but  becaufe  common 
k'  '^^"???  ufe  has  not  fo  vifibly  annexed  any  fignifica- 
meaning.  ^^^"  ^^'  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always 

certainly  what  they  precifely  ftand  for;  and 
becaufe  men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge, 
come  to  have  ideas  dittcrent  from  the  vulgar  and  ordi- 
nary received  ones,  for  which  they  mull  either  make 
new  words  (which  men  fcldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  guilty  of  affedationor  novelty)  or  clfc 
muft  ufe  old  ones,  in  a  new  fignification:  therefore  after 
the  obfervation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is  fometimes 
necefTary,  for  thcafcertainingthelignilication  of  words, 
to  declare  their  meaning;  where  either  common  ufe  has 
left  it  uncertain  and  loofe  (as  it  has  in  inofl  names  of 
very  complex  ideas)  or  where  the  term,  being  very  ma- 
terial in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulncfs  or  millake. 
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%.  13.  As  the  ideas,  men's  words  Hand 
for,  are  of  different  forts  -,  fo  the  way  of    S^f'™*. 
making  known  the  ideas,  they  ftand  for, 
when  there  is  occafion,  is  alfo  different.     For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the 
proper  iignification  of  words  ;  yet  there  are  fome  words 
that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whofe  pre- 
cife  meaning  cannot  be  nnade  known,  but  by  definition  j 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  fomcwhai  qf  both 
the  other,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  names  of  iimplc  ideas^ 
modes,  and  fubftanccs. 

%.  14.  Firft,  when  a  man  makes  ufe  of    ,.  !„  fjn,pu 
the  name  of  any  fimple  idea,  which  he  per-     jdVas  by  ty- 
ccives  is  not  undcrftood,  or  is  in  danger  to     nonymooi 
be  mirtakcn,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of    J5'""'*'  °' 
ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  Ipeech,  to  declare       """"X- 
his  meaning,  and  make  itnowii  what  idea  he  makes  it 
fland  for.     This,  as  has  been  fliown,  cannot  be  done 
by  definition ;  and  therefore,  when  a  fynonymous  word 
fails  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one  of  thefe  ways  left.     Firft, 
fometimes  the  naming  the  fubjecfl,  wherein  that  fimple 
idea  is  10  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  beunderftood 
by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  fubjcci:,  and 
know  it  by  that   name.     So  to  make  a  countrymaii 
undcrftand  what  "  fcuillemorte"  colour  fignifics,  it  riiay 
fufficc  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves 
falling  in  autumn.     Secondly,  but  the  only  fure  way  of 
making  known  the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fim- 
ple idea  is  by  prefenting  to  his  fenfes  that  fubjeiS,  whicb 
may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make, him  actually  have 
the  idea  that  word  Jiands  for. 

§.  15.  Secondly,  mixed  modes,  efpecially  j.  In  mixed 
thofe  belonging  to  morality,  being  molt  of  "uoilfs,  by 
ihcm  fuch  combinations  of  ideas,  as  the  **'^''""""'- 
mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there 
arc  not  always  ftanding  patterns  to  be  found  cxifting ; 
the  fignification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known, 
as  thofe  of  fimpie  ideas,  by  any  (bowing :  but,  in  re* 
compcnce  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined- 
For  they  being  combinations  of  feveral  ideas,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  pm  togethfif,  without  re- 
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fercncc  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  pleafe^  ex- 
actly know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  compoiiiion^  and 
fo  both  ufe  thefe  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted 
fignification,  and  p^crfecHy  declare,  when  there  is  occa- 
fion,  what  they  11;^nd  for.  This,  if  well  coniidered, 
%vould  lay  great  blame  on  thofe,  who  make  not  their 
difcourfcs  about  moral  things  very  clear  and  diftinA. 
For  fince  the  precife  lignification  of  the  names  of  mixed 
modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  elTence  of  each 
fpecies  is  to  be  known^  they  being  nor  of  nature's  but 
man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence  and  pervcrfenefs' 
ip  diicourfe  of  moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  ob- 
feurity ;  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural 
fubftances,  where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoid-* 
ed,  for  a  quite  contrary  reafon,  as  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by. 
-  -    -.  §.  16.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am 

^bteo?dr     ^1^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^^^  morality  is  capable  of 
znonftration*     demonftration,  as  well  as  mathematicks : 

fince  the  precife  real  eflcnce  of  the  things 
moral  words  Hand  for  may  be  perfectly  known ;  and  {6 
the  congruity  and  incongruity  of  the  things  themfeives 
be  certainly  difcovered  ;  in  which  confifts  pcrfecl  know- 
ledge.  Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  Tub- 
ftapccs  are  often  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  morality,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  modes,  from  which  will  arife  obfcurity.  For 
as  to  fiibftanccs,  when  concerned  in  moral  difcourfcs, 
their  divers  natures  arc  not  fo  much  inquired  into»  as 
fuppofed  ;  V.  g.  w  hen  we  fay  that  man  is  fubjedt  to  law, 
we  mean  nothing  by  man,  but  a  corporeal  rational  crea- 
ture:, what  the  real  clfencc  or  other  qualities  of  that 
creature  are,  in  this  cafe,  is. no  way  confidercd.  And 
I^refor0$  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a 
phyftcal  fcnfe,i  may  amongft  the  naturalifts  be  as  dif- 
putahle  as  it  wilf,  ic  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man, 
as  1  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immoveable  unchange- 
able idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being.  For  were  there  a 
monkey,  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  has  the 
■ufe  of  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  iinderfland 
general  ligns,  and  to  deduce  confequences  about  general 
ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fubjed  to  law,  and  in  that 
fenfc  be  a  man,  how  much  foevcr  he  differed  in  ihapie 
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from  others  of  that  name.  .  The  names  of  fubftances,  if 
Ehey  be  iifed  in  them  as  they  fhould,  can  no  more  dif- 
turb  moral  than  they  do  mathematical  difcourfes  :  where, 
if  the  mathematician  fpeaks  ofa  cube  or  globe  of  gold, 
or  any  other  body,  he  has  his  clear  fettled  idea  which 
varies  not,  though  it  may  by  mi  [take  be  applied  to  a 
particular  body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.  17.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the    DeEnidons 
by,  to  fliow  of  what  confequencc  it  is  for    can  make 
men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and     nioi^dif- 
confcquently  in  all  their  moral  difcourfes,  * 

to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occalion :  fince 
thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great 
clearnefs  and  certainty.  And  it  muft  be  great  want  of 
ingenuity  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it :  fince 
a  dehnition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precife  meaning 
of  moral  words  can  be  known  ;  and  yet  a  way  whereby 
their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without 
leaving  any  room  for  any  contefl:  about  it.  And  there- 
fore the  negligence  or  pcrverfenefs  of  mankind  cannot 
be  excufcd,  if  their  difcourfes  in  morality  be  not  much 
more  clear  than  thofe  in  natural  philofophy:  Hnce  thejr 
are  about  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them 
filfe  or  difproportionate :  they  having  no  external  be- 
ings for  the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and 
inuft  coircfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  men  to  frame 
in  their  minds  an  idea  which  fliall  be  the  ftandard  to 
which  they  will  give  the  name  jullice,  with  which  pat- 
tern fo  made,  all  aCtrons  that  agree  Ihall  pafs  under  that 
denomination ;  than,  having  fceu  Ariftides,  to  frame  an 
idea  that  Ihall  in  all  things  be  exactly  like  him  ;  who  is 
as  he  ii,  ict  men  make  what  idea  they  pleafe  of  him. 
I'or  the  one.  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of 
ideas  that  arc  put  together  in  their  own  minds;  for  the 
(iihcr,  they  null  inquire  into  the  w^iole  nature,  and 
abltrufe  hidden  conftit^iion,  and  various  qualities  of  a 
thing  cxiitmg  without  them. 

§.   1%.  Another    rcafon    that   makes   the 


a  little  before,  viz*  that  it  is  the  oiUy  Nja-f  ^Vsxtig' 
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figriiffcation  of  tfic  moft  of  them  can  be  known  with 
certairtty.  Fw  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  for  the 
moft  part  fuch  uhofe  component  parts  no  where  exift 
together,  buft  fcattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is 
the  mind  alone  that  coHc6ts,  them,  and  gives  them  the 
tmiori  of  one  id^a :  and  \l  >s  only  by  words,  enumerating 
the  feveral  limple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that 
we  tan  make  known  to  others  what  their  names  (land 
for;  the  afliftahCci  of  the  fenfes  in  this  cafe  not  helping 
us,  by  the  propofal  of  fcnfiblc  objects,  to  (how  the  ideas 
which  our  names  of  this  kind  (tand  for,  as  it  docs  often 
in  the  names  of  fenfible  (imple  ideas,  and  alfo  to  fonae 
degree  in  thofe  of  fubftances. 

2.  Infub-  §•  19-  Thirdly,   for  the  explaining  the 

ftances,  by       (ignificatlon  .6f  the  names  of  fubftances,  at 

"'^^  tindl  fpecies,  both  the  fore-mentioned  ways^ 

viz.  of  fhowing  and  defining,  are  requi(itc  in  many  cdfeft 
to  be  made  ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each 
fort  fomc  leadiiig  qualities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the 
other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that 
fpecies,  annexed ;  we  forwardly  give  the  fpecifick  name 
to  that  thing,  wherein  that  chafafteriftical  mark  is 
found,'  which  we  take  to  be  the  moft  diftinguifhing  idea 
of  that  fpecies.  Thefc  leading  or  characleriftical  (as  I 
may  call  them)  ideas,  in  the  forts  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  fas  has  been  before  remarked,  ch.  vi,  $.  ac^ 
and  ch.  ix.  §.  15.)  moftly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bo- 
dies, colour,  and  in  fome  both  together.  Now, 
Ideas  of  the  5-  20.  Thefc   leading    fenfible    qualities 

leading  oua-  ^rc  thofe  which  make  the  chief  ingredients 
liticsofiub-  of  our  fpccifick  icicas,  and  confcquently  the 
^S^***if  moft  obfervablc  and  invariable  part  in  thc^ 
Ihowfng.  ^       definitions  of  our  fpccifick  wames,  as  attri- 

butej  to  forts  of  fubfianccs  coming  under 
our  knowledge.  For  though  the  found  man,  in  its  own 
nature,  be  as  apt  to  fignify  a  complex  idea  made  up  of 
animality  and  rationality,  united  in  the  fame  fubje£t» 
as  to  fignify  any  other  combination  ;  yet  ufcd  as  a  mark 
to  ftand  for  a  fort  of  creatures  w  c  count  of  our  own  kind, 
perhapsj  the  outward  ft\apc  u  vx%  wcc^^Vi^x^  to  be  taken 
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into  our  complex  idea,  fignificd  by  the  word  man,  ajs 
any  other  we  find  \t\  it:  and  therefore  why  Plato's 
•'  animal  impiume  bipes  latis  unguibus*'  Ihoyld  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  the  name  man,  (landing  for  that 
fort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  (how :  for  it  is  the 
ihape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that  feems  more  t©  de- 
termine that  fpecies,  than  a  faculty  of  reafoning,  which 
appears  not^at  firft,  and  in  fome  never.  And  if  this  be 
not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
excufed  from  murder,  who  kill  monftrous  births,  (as 
we  call  them)  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  (hape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  foul  or  no ;  which 
can  be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well-formed  than  iil- 
Ihaped  infant,  as  foon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  in- 
formed us,  that  a  rational  foul  can  inhabit  no  jtencment, 
unlefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpiece  ;  or  can  join 
itfelf  to,  and  inform  no  fort  of  body  but  o;ie  that  is  jud 
of  fuch  an  outward  ftrudlure  ? 

$.21.  Now  thefc  leading  qualities  are  bell  made 
known  by  (howing,  and  can  hardly  be  made  known 
otherwife.  For  the  (hapc  of  an  horfe,  or  caflTuary,  will 
be  but  rudely  and  imperfedly  imprinted  on  the  mind 
by  words ;  the  fight  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thoufand 
times  better:  and  the  idea  of  the  particular  colour  of 
gold  is  not  to  be  jgot  by  any  dcfcription  of  it,  but  only 
by  the  frequent  cxercife  of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  is 
evident  in  thofc  who  are  ufed  to  this  metal,  who  will 
frequently  cHftinguifh  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from 
adulterate,  by  the  fight;  where  others  (who  have  as 
good  eyes,  but  yet  by  ufe  have  not  got  the  prccife  nice 
idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  (hall  not  perceive  any  dif- 
ference. ^  The  like  may.be  faid  of  thofe  other  fimple 
ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  fubftance ;  for  which 
precife  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  names.  The  parti- 
cular ringing  found  there  is  in  gold,  diftindl  from  the 
found  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed 
to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs 
to  that  metal. 

§.  22.  But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimrile    Thciclcasof 
ideas  that  make  up  our  fpecifick  ideas  of    their  powers 
fubftances,  are  powers  which  Uc  not  o\>-  \ifc^^si  ^^ 
vioas  to  our  femes  in  the  thm'^-s  u.^  v\\^^ 

E  3  ^^^^- 
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ordinarily  appear;  therefore  in  the  fignification  of  our 
nances  of  fubftances,  fome  part  of  the  iighificacion  uiJi 
be  better  made  known  by  enumerating  thofc  fin>plc 
ideas>  than  by  fhowing  the  fubftance  itfelf.     For    he 
that  to  the  yellow  (liining  colour  of  gold  got  by  light, 
Ihall,  from  my  enumerating  ihem,  have  the  ideas  of 
great  dudlility,  fufibility,  fixcdnefs,  and  folubility  in  aq. 
regia^  will  have  a  perfcder  idea  of  gold^  than  he  can 
have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  imprinting 
in  his  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.     But  if  the  fof- 
mal  conftitution  of  this  Ihining,  heavy,  dudile  thing 
(from  whence  all  thefe  its  properties  flow)  lay  open  to 
our  fenfeS)  as  the  formal  conftitution,  or  cfTence  of  a 
trianele  does^  the  fignification  of  the  word  gold  might 
as  eanly  be  ascertained  as  that  of  triangle. 
AicfleaUm  §•  ^3.  Hence  we  may  take  notice  Jiow 

on  the  know-  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge 
ledge  of  fpi-     ^f  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  fenfes.     For 

how  fpirits^  feparatc  from  bodies  (whole 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  thefe  things  are  certainly  much 
more  perfedl  than  ours-)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion^ 
no  idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge  or 
imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas  limited 
to  our  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be 
doubted  that  fpirits  of  a  higher  rank  than  thofe  immeried 
in  flelh^  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  conllitu- 
tion  of  fubftances^  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  fo  per- 
ceive how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from 
thence :  but  the  manner  how  they  come  by  that  know- 
ledge exceeds  our  conceptions. 

4«  Ideas  alfo  5'  ^4'  ^"^  though  definitions  will  ferve 
of  fubftances  to  explain  the  names  of  fubftances  as  they 
noftbecon-  ftandfor  our  ideas;  yet  they  leave  them  not 
SIms^  ^      without  great  imperfection  as  they  ftand  for 

things.  For  our  names  ot  fubftances  being 
not  put  barely  for  our  ideasj  but  being  made  ufe  of  nlti- 
mately  to  reprefent  things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their 
place  I  their  fignification  muft  agree  with  the  truth  of 
things  as  well  as  with  men's  ideas.  And  therefore  in 
fubftances  we  are  not  always  to  reft  in  the  ordiiury 
complex  idea^  commonly  lectwcd  m  vV^  ^^tivcmon 
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of  that  word,  but  muft  go  a  little  farther,  and  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  thcmfelvcs, 
und  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of 
their  diftincl  fpecies;  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as 
are  tiled  to  that  fort  of  things,  and  arc  experienced  in 
them. ,  For  fince  it  is  intended  their  namesiliould  Itand 
for  fuch  coUcdions  of  limple  ideas  as  -do  really  exill  in 
things  themfelves,  as  wcU  as  for  the  complex  idea  in 
other  men's  minds,  Mhjch  in  their  ordinary  acceptation 
they  iTand  for:  therefore  to  define  their  names  right, 
natural  hiftoiy  is  to  be  inquired  into;  and  their  proper- 
ties are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  out. 
For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconvenlencies 
in  difcourfc  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  liib- 
ftantial  things,  to  have  learned,  from  the  propriety  of 
the  language,  the  common,  but  confufed,  or  very  im- 
perfect idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  and  to 
keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  :  but  we  muft, 
by  acquainting  ourfclves  with  the  hiftory  of  that  fort  of 
things,  redify  and  fettle  our  complex  idea  belonging  to 
each  fpecific  name ;  and  in  difcourfe  with  others,  (if 
■we  find  them  miftake  us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the 
complex  idea  is,  that  we  make  fuch  a  name  (land  for. 
This  is  the  more  necefiary  to  be  done  by  all  ihofe  who 
fearch  after  knowledge  and  philofophical  verity,  in  that 
children,  being  taught  words  whilft  they  have  but  im- 
perfeti  notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and 
without  much  thinking,  and  ftldom  frame  determined 
ideas  to  be  fignified  by  them.  Which  cuftnm  (it  being 
cafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  and  converfationj  they  arc  apt  to  continue  when 
they  arc  men  :  and  io  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning 
words  firlt  and  perfectly,  but  make  the  notions  to 
which  they  apply  thofe  words  atterwards  very  overtly. 
By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men  fpeaking  the 
proper  language  of  their  country,  i.  e,  according  to 
grammar  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  fpeak  very  im- 
jjropcrly  of  things  themfelves ;  and,  by  their  arguing 
one  with  another,  make  but  fmall  progrcfs  in  the  dif- 
-coverics  of  ufeful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things, 
,  -ajube^'^re  io  be  found  in  t\:^cm£ftV\gSt  m^  y^ovw.  »a>\« 
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imaginations;  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  how  they  arc  called. 

§.  25.  It   were  therefore  to  be  wifhed^ 
^^^^j^V^      that  men,  verfed  in  phyfical  inquiries,  and 

be  made  fo.  *      \      -  t     %      r       ■   ^  r       ^     i-  1 

acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  natural 

bodies,  would  fet  down  thofe  fimple  ideas,  wherein  they 

obfervc  the  individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly  to  agree* 

This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confufion  which 

comes  from  feveral  perfons  applying  the  fame  name  to 

a  colleftion  of  a  fmaller  or  greater  number  of  fenfiblc 

qualities,  proportionably  as  they  have  been  more  or 

lefs  acquainted  withi  or. accurate  in  examining  the  qua^ 

lities  of  any  fort  of  things  which  come  under  one  dene* 

mination.     But  a  diiflionary  of  this  fort  containing,  as 

it  were,  a  natural  hiftory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as 

weU  as  too  much  time,  coft,  pains,  and  fagacity,  ever 

to  be  hoped  for ;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  muft  content 

ourfelves  with  fuch  definitions  of  the  names  of  fubftanccs 

«$  explain  the  fenfe  men  ufe  t-hem  in.     And  it  would  be 

well,  where  there  is  occafion,  if  they  would  afford  us  fo 

much.    This  yet  is  not  ufually  done;  but  men  talk  to 

one  another^  and  difputc  in  words,  whofe  meaning  is 

not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  miftake,  that  the 

fignifications  of  common  words  are  certainly  eftabliihed^ 

and  the  precife  -ideas  they  ftand  for  perfecflly  known ; 

pnd  that  it  is  a  {hame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.     Both 

'which  fuppolitions  are  falfe  :  no  names  of  complex  ideas 

having  fo  fettled  determined' (ignifications,  that  they 

are  conftantly- ufed  for  the  fame  precife  ideas.     Nor  is 

it  a  {hame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 

any  thing,  but  by  the  neceflary  ways  of  attaining  it; 

^d  fo  it  is  no  difcredit  not  to  know  what  precife  idea 

any  found  ftands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  he 

declare  it  to  me  by  fome  other  way  than  barely  ufing 

that  found ;  there  being  no  other  way,  without  fuch  a 

declaration,  certainly  to  know  it.     Indeed  the  neceffity 

of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to  an  agree- 

jneiU  in  the  fignification  of  common  words,  within  fome 

tolerable  latitude,  that  may  ferve  for  ordinary  convcr- 

fation:  and  fo  a  man  cannot  be  fuppofed  wholly  igno- 

f^nt  of  th^  idc^  iirtiich  s^rc  ^ncxtd  \o  viwd%  b^  com- 
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mon  ufe,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him.  But  commoa 
ufc,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which  reduces 
itfelf  at  latl:  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often 
but  a  very  variable  llandard.  But  though  fuch  a  dic- 
tionary, as  i  have  above-mentioned,  will  require  too 
much  time,  coft,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  age  j 
yet  methinks  it  is  not  unreafonable  lo  propofe,  that 
words  Handing  for  things,  which  are  knowLi  and  diAin- 
guiflicdby  their  outward  (hapcs,  Ihouldbe  oxprcfTed 'by 
little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  thcin.  A  votabularf 
made  after  this  fafliion  would  perhaps,  with  more  cafe, 
and  in  lefs  time,  leach  the  true  llgniHcaiion  af  numy 
terms,  efpecially  in  languages  of  remote  countries  or 
ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  fevcral 
things,  whereof  wc  read  the  names  in  ancient  author^t 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned 
criiicks.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals, 
have  found  the  bcneht  of  this  way :  and  he  that  has  liad 
occafion  to  confult  them,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs, 
that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  Uttlc 
print  of  that  herb  or  bcall,  than  he  could  have  from  a 
long  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And 
fo  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  ftrigil  and  fiftrum,  if  in- 
ftead  of  curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  arc  the  Eiig- 
li(h  names  didlionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  fee 
ftamped  in  the  margin  fmall  pictures  of  thcfe  inftru- 
mcnts,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongft  the  ancients.  "  Toga, 
tunics,  pall.iujn,"  are  words  cafiiy  tranOated  by  go»JJ, 
coat,  and  cloak  1  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true 
ideas  of  the  fafliion  of  ihofe  habits  amongft  the  Romans, 
than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  who  made  them. 
Such  things  as  thefc,  which  the  eye  diftinguilhes  by 
their  ftiapes,  would  be  beft  let  into  the  mind  by  draught* 
made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the  fignification  of 
fuch  words  than  any  other  words  fet  for  them,  or  made 
ufe  of  to  define  them.     But  this  only  by  the  by. 

$.  26.  Fifthly,  if  men  will  not  be  at  the        Bv  con- 
pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words,     Ytancy  io 
and  deSnitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be     ihejrfignifi- 
bad !  yet  this  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  ex-     """"• 
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to  inftnidl  or  convince  another,  he  (hould  ufe  the  (ame 
word  conftantiv  in  the  fame  fenfe :  if  this  were  done 
(which  no  body  can  refufe  without  great  difingcnuity) 
many  of  the  books  extant  might  be  fpared  ;  n)any  of  the 
controTcriies  in  difpute  would  be  at  an  end  ;  feverai  of 
thofe  great  volumes,  fwoln  with  ambiguous  words,  now 
ufed  in  one  fenfe,  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would 
fhrink  into  a  very  narrow  compafs ;  and  many  of  the 
philofophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets 
i¥orks^  might  be  contained  in  anutfhell. 

When  the  ^*  ^7*  ^"^  ^^^^^  *'^»    ^^^   provifion   of 

▼ariatioQ  is  words  IS  fo  fcanty  in  refped  of  that  infinite 
to  be  ex-  variety  of  thoughts,    thar  men,   wanting 

plained.  terms  to  fuit  their  precife  notions,  will,  not- 

withftanding  their  utnioft  caution,  be  forced  often  to 
ufe  the  fame  word  in  fomewhat  different  fenfes.  And 
though  in  the  continuation  of  a  difcourfe,  or  the  pur^ 
fuit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly  room  todigrels 
intaa  particular  definition^  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the 
fignification  of  any  term;  yet  the  import  of  the  dif- 
courfe will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  no  deligned 
fallacy,  fufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers 
into  the  true  meaning  of  it ;  but  where  there  is  not  fuf* 
ficient  to  guide  the  reader, .  there  it  concerns  the  writer 
to  explain  his  meaning,  and  (how  in  what  fenfe  he  there 
ufes  that  term. 


ff^ 
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Of  Knowledge  in  General* 


Our  know-  $'  ''  C!  INCEthemind,inallits.thoughts 

ledge  conref «  O  and  reafonings,  hath  no  other  im- 

fant  about  mediate  objed  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it 
our  ideal.  alone  does  or  can  conteniplate ;  it  is  evident, 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  converfant  about  them. 
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§.  2,  Know  IcdCT  then  ffcms  to  mc  to  be 
nothing  but  ihc  pticeptionof  ihcconncxiun 
and  agreement,  or  ditagreeinciiC  and  rcpug- 
ijancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  diis  nioni; 
it  confifts.  Wiicrc  this  pL-iccp:ion  is,'  there 
is  knowledge;  and  where  ii  is  not,  there, 
though  we  may  fancy,  guefs,  or  bciicvc,  yet  we  always 
come  fliort  of  knowledge.  For  when  we  know  that 
white  is  not  black,  what  do  \ie  elfe  but  perceive  that 
thcfetwo  ideas  do  not  agree?  When  wc  poifefs  ourfelviJs 
with  the  utmoil  fecurity  of  the  demonftration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to  two 
right  ones  does  ncceirarily  agree  to,  and  is  infcpanabic 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  •  ? 

5-  .5- 


•  The  placing  of  certainty,  at  Mr.  l^cke  does,  in  the  perception  of 
[he  agreement  or  diragiccnxmE  of  our  iJeas,  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter  fuT- 
pcfls  may  be  of  dangerous  confcquence  lo  that  atticle  of  faiih  which  he 
nas  cndeavoureil  to  defend  j  to  which  Mr.  Locke  anfwers,  t  fincc  yoiu 
1ord(hip  hath  not,  as  I  retncinbeT,  Ihowit,  or  gone  about  lo  {how,  boor 
ihii  prapofition,  viz.  that  certainty  confifls  in  ihc  perception  of  the  agrc»- 
inenc  or  difagreeinenc  of  tnro  ideas,  is  oppofite  or  inconfiltent  with  that 
articleof  faith  which  yourlordthip  has  endeavouted  to  defend;  it  is  plain, 
it  is  but  your  lordfliip's  fear,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confeqacnce  to 
it,  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  incon- 
fiAent  with  that  article. 

No  body,  1  think,  can  blame  your  lorJIhip,  or  anyone  elJe,  for  being 
concerned  for  any  article  of  thechriftian  faith  ;  but  if  that  concern  (^asit 
may,  and  as  we  knov  it  has  done]  makes  any  one  apprchciul  danger, 
where  no  danger  is,  arewe,  tliereforf ,  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  pro- 
pofition,  becaiife  any  one,  though  of  ihe  om  rank  and  magniiudc,  Kun 
It  may  be  of  dangeious  confequence  to  any  truth  of  religisn,  wiihom 
Ihowing  that  it  is  (o  ?  If  fuch  fears  be  the  meafures  whereby  to  Judge  ot 
truth  and  fa]{hood,  the  afiirming  that  there  arc  antipodes  would  be  flill 
a  hetefy  ;  and  thcdoftrineof  the  moiioa  of  the  earth  mull  be  rrjettcd,  ■« 
overthrowing  t!ic  truth  of  the  fcripture ;  tor  of  that  dangerous  eonrcijuenei- 
it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by  many  learned  and  pioiis  divii]c<i,  out 
of  Iheirgreat  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwiihllanding  thofe  great 
apprehenfions  of  what  dangerous  confi;qucntc  it  might  he,  it  is  now  uni- 
verfally  received  by  Icjnted  men,  as  an  undoubted  truth;  and,  writ  for  by 
fome,  ivhole  belief  of  the  fcriptute  i*  not  at  all  qopftioned  ;  and  patticu 
briy,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with  great  llrcngih 
«f  leafon,  in  his  wonderful  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the  Karih. 
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§,  3.  But  tounderftand  a  little  more  dif- 
This  agree-  tinclly  Vfhcrein  this  agreement  or  difagrec-^ 
^Id^       '       ment  conlifts,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all 

to  thcic  four  forts; 

1.  Identity,  or  divcrfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exiftence,  or  neceflary  connexion. 

4.  Real  exiftence. 

$.  4.  Firft,  as  to  the  firfl:  fort  of  agree- 
V  ^^^5"-^  ment  or  difagrccment,  viz.  identity  or  di- 
fity,^    ^^  *    verfity.     It  is  the  firft  aA  of  the  mind,  when 

it  has  any  fentiments  or  ideas  at  all^  to  per- 
ceive its  ideais ;  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know 
each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference, and  that  one  is  not  another.     This  is  fo  abfo- 

lutcly 


ivmi 


The  rcafpn  your  lord(hip  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  jof  fiich 
dangerous  coniequence  to  that  aiticle  6f  faith  which  your  lordihip  jcndca- 
youn  to  defend »  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
v)7,.  Tliat  k  is  made  uTe  of  i)y  jQ  rnen  to  do  mifchief,  i.«.  to  oppofe  that 
article  of  fajth  whicb  yoyr  lordihip  Jiatli  endeavoured  to  defend.  But, 
my  lord,  if  it  be  a  reafon  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or 
may  be  ufed  -to  an  ill  purppfe^  1  know  not  what  will  be  innocent  enough 
to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  defence,  are  foroetimes 
made  gfe  of  to  do  mifchief ;  and  yet  xbey  arc  not  thought  of  dangerous 
coufequence  for  all  that.  No  body  lays  by  his  fword  and  piflols,  or 
thinks  them  of  futh  dangeious  confequence  as  to  be  neglc^ed,  or  thrown 
away,  bbcaufe  ro]^bers,  and  the  vyorft  of  men,  fometimcs  make  ufe  of 
them,  to  take  away  honeft  men's  lives  or  goods.  And  the  reafon  is,  be* 
canfe  they  were  defigned,  and  will  ferve  to  prefcrve  them.  And  who 
knows  but  this  may  oe  the  prefent  cafe  ?  If  your  lordihip  thinks,  that 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas  be  to  be  rejedled  as  falfe,  becaufe  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of 
dangexous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith :.  on  the  other  fide,  perhaps 
others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  againft  error,  and  fo  (as  being  of 
good  ufe)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  Iord»  be  hereby  thought  to  fct  up  piy  own,  or  any 
one's  judgment  againft  your  lordfbip's.  But  I  have  faid  this  only  to 
(how,  whilfl  the  argument  lies  ibr  or  againft  the  truth  of  any  proportion, 
barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  confequence  to  the  fupporting 
or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth;  it  will  be  impoffiblc,  that  way,  to 
determine  of  the  truth  or  fallhood  of  that  propofition.  Vox  iroaghvition 
will  be  fet  up  againft  imagination,  2xA  (he  ftronger  probably  will  be 
againft  your  lordihip;  the  ftrongeft  Imaginations  being  ufually  in  the 
weakeft  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  cafe,  to  put  it  pall  doubr^  is  to 
(how  the  inconfiftency  of  the  Jwo  proppfitions;  and  then  it  will  be  feen, 
ibat  one  overthrown  the  othet;  die  ttut,  lYve  {«\t^oiA» 
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lutciy  neceflary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge, no  reafoning,  no  imagination,  no  diftinift  thoughts 
at  a\\.  By  this  the  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  pcfceives 
each  idea  to  agree  with  itfclf,  and  to  be  what  it  is  j  and 
ali  diilind  ideas  to  difagree,  i.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other:  and  this  it  docs  without  pains,  labour,  or  de- 
dudbon  ;  but  at  firrt  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  per- 
ception and  diilin(5tion.  And  though  men  of  art  have 
reduced  this  into  thofe  general  rules,  "  what  is,  is;"  and 
"  it  is  impofliblc  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be;"  for  ready  application  in  all  cafes,  wherein  there 
may  be  occafion  to  rcflcft  on  it:  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
thcfirft  cxercife  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular  ideas. 
A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  foonas  ever  he  has  them  in 
his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  arc 

the 

Vouf  Itfrdfhip  faj't,  indeed,  this  i)  a  new  method  of  Ltnahitj.  Iwill 
not  fity  fo  myldf,  for  fear  of  ricfrcving  a  fecond  reproof  from  your  lord- 
fhip,  loi  being  too  forward  to  aiTume  lo  mvMf  the  honnur  of  being  an 
ocigiiul.  Bat  this,  I  ihick,  gives  nie  occafion,  and  will  excule  me  aaia 
being  thooghc  iropertinertc,  if  I  alt  your  lordfliifi,  whether  [here  be  any 
oihef,  or  older  mechod  ol  cert.iinty  ?  and  what  ii  n  i  For,  if  there  be  na 
«1hcr,  nor  oWer  than  this,  either  iliis  was  alway*  the  method  of  certainty, 
mil  fo  mine  is  no  new  ont ;  or  elfc  ihe  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  tliis 
DEW  one,  after  having  been  To  long  in  [he  want  of  fo  necclfary  a  thing  at 
a  raeibod  of  ceitainty.  If  ihrre  be  an  olikr,  I  am  Cure  yaur  lurdlbtp  can- 
r.oc  but  krrow  U;  yoot  coudemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  }-ou[  ihorou^ 
iiilight  inio  antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy  every  body  tliat  you  do.  And 
(hemore  to  fet  the  world  right  in  %  thing  of  that  g real  concernment,  and 
lo  ovctlbrow  mine,  and  thereby  prccnt  the  dangfrous  confcquence  there 
is  in  My  having  onrcafonsWy  (lanecE  it,  will  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  mif- 
becorne  your  lotdfbip's  care  of  that  article  you  have  eiideavoureil  to  de- 
fend, noF  the  good'will  you  beat  lo  truth  in  general.  For  I  u-ill  be  an- 
fweiable  for  myftlf,  thai  I  Ihalt ;  and  I  think  f  may  be  for  all  others,  tbat 
they  all  wUI  give  off' the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  petception  of  the  agrci;- 
tiient  or  difagrcemcni  of  ideas,  if  youi  lordLhip  wtU  be  pleafed  lo  Ifaow, 
that  it  lies  in  any  thing  clfc. 

But  truly,  not  to  afcribeto  myfelf  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as  oM 
ai  knowltdge  k  in  the  world,  I  mud  own,  I  am  not  guitiy  of  what  your 
lordfhip  is  plcafed  lo  call  Itaning  new  meihodg  of  ceriaintj-.  Knowledge, 
ever  ftnce  iKcre  ha<  been  any  in  (he  world,  hai  confilled  in  one  ptrcicuTar 
aftion  in  the  mind ;  and  fo,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  lo  the  end  of 
it.  And  to  llait  r.ew  meibods  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  (for  ihcy  are 
tome  the  faine  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out  andpropofe  uew  inethodi  of  attain- 
ing knowledge,  cither  with  moic  cafe  and  qujcknefs,  or  in  lhb};t  yet 
unknown,  it  what  I  iliink  no  body  could  blame:  but  ibii  n  not  thut 
nhicb  your  lordlhip  hers  memti  by  new  tuc;ho<U  at  ccttAwiw,    Yont 
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the  very  ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas 
which  he  calls  red  or  fquare.  Nor  can  any  maxim  or 
proportion  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or 
furcr  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any  fuch  genera! 
rule.  This  then  is  the  firft  agreement  or  difagreement, 
which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas ;  which  it  always 
perceives  at  firft  fight :  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt 
about  it,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  names^ 
and  not  the  ideas  themfelves,  whofe  identity  and  diver- 
firy  will  always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  cli^arly  as  the 
ideas  themfelves  arc ;  nor  can  it  poffibly  be  otherwife. 
2.  Rehtire.  §•  5-  Secondly,  the  next  fort  of  agree- 
ment or  difagreemcnt,  the  mind  perceives 
in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and 
is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 

any 

lordlhip,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  certainty  in  fomething, 
wherein  either  it  does  not  confift,  or  dfe  wherein  it  was  not  placed  befoit 
now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  Certainty.  As  to  the  latter 
of  thefe,  I  (hall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordlhip  will 
do  roe  the  favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before :  which  yoor 
lordfliip  knows  1  profefled  royfelf  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ  my  book,  and 
fo  lam^U;  .  But  if  darting  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  pladne  of 
certainty  in  foroething  wherein  it  does  not  confift  ;  whether  I  have  (kme 
that  or  no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  feveral  anions, of  men's  minds,  that  they  are  confcioas  to 
themfdves  of  performing,  as  wilUng,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they 
have  fo  particular  fente  of,  that  they  can  dilUnguiih  them  one  from 
another ;  or  elfe  they  could  not  fay,  when  they  willed,  when  they  believed, 
and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But  though  thefe  af^ions  were  different 
enough  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  of 
tliem,  yet  no  body,  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in  their  writings,  parti- 
cularly fer  down  wherein  the  aA  of  knowing  precifely  confifted. 

To  this  reflection  upon  the  adUons  of  my  own  mind  the  fubje^  of  my 
Eflay  concerning  Human  Underftanding  naturally  led  me ;  wherein  if  I  have 
done  any  thing  new,  it  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others,  more  particularly 
than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when  they  perform 
that  adion  which  they  call  knowing;  and  if,  upon  examination,  they 
obierve  1  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  adlion  of  their  minds  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  I  iuppoie  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute  againft  what  they  £nd 
and  feel  in  themldves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and  exa^y 
what  they  find  and  feel  in  theinfdves,  when  their  minds  perform  the  a^  ■ 
of  .knowing;,  what  I  have  faid  will  be  9II  in  vain;  men  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  agamft  their  fenfes.  Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their 
minds ;  and  if,  when  they  refled  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have 
faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  conceit  will  not  be  hmkened  to,  but  be  exploded 
by  evexy  body,  and  dieirfitfelf :  and  no  body  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to 
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any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  fubfVances, 
modes,  or  any  other.  For  lincc  all  tliftindl  ideas  muft 
eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  um- 
vcrfally  and  conftantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  any  poiiiivc  knowledge  at  all,  if  wc 
could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and 
find  out  ttie  agreement  or  difagrccment  they  have  one 
with  another,  in  feveral  ways  the  mind  takes  of  com- 
paring them. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  the  third  fort  of  agree- 
mcnt,  or  difagreemenr,  to  be  found  in  our     ^„„"*""" 
ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is 
employed  about,  is  co-exi(Vence,  or  non-co-exiftcncc  in 
the  fame  fubjei't ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fub- 
flanccs..    Thus  when  wc   pronounce  concerning  gold 

that 

drive  it  out  of  the  world.  So  impofnblc  is  it  to  find  out,  or  Hart  new 
mcchodc  of  certainty,  or  to  have  ihem  itceivcJ,  if  any  one  j^ccs  it  in 
any  itiing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  confiils :  much  Icfs  can  any  one 
be  in  danger  to  be  milled  into  error,  by  any  fuch  new,  and  to  every  one 
vifibly  fenfclers  project.  Can  ii  be  fuppofed,  that  any  one  could  ftart  * 
new  method  of  feeing,  and  pCTfuaiic  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee 
v  hat  they  do  fcc  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any  one  can  caft  fuch  a  mift  over 
their  eyea,  that  they  fliould  not  know  when  they  fe*,  and  fo  be  led  out  of 
their  way  by  i<  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  myfclf,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  confiUs  iti  the 
perception  ol  the  ugreement  or  difagreement  of  the  iminediaic  objeAs  of 
the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas :  but  whether  it  does  (b  in  otliert 
or  no,  rauft  be  determined  by  thcit  own  experience,  reflefting  upon. the 
action  of  their  mind  in  knowing;  for  that  1  cannot  alter,  nor,  1  chink, 
they  theEnfelvei.  ttul  whether  they  will  call  thofi:  iminediaic  objctU  of 
their  minds  In  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  perfefily  in  their  own  choice.  If 
they  dillike  (hat  name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or 
how  they  pleafc  ;  it  ntatters  not,  if  they  ufe  them  fo  as  to  avoid  obfcurii/ 
and  coniuiion.  If  they  are  conftantly  ufcd  in  the  iame  and  a  known  fenfe, 
Cicry  one  ha*  the  liberty  to  pleale  himfclf  in  his  teims ;  there  liti  neither 
iiuth,  nor  etior,  not  fcience,  in  that  \  though  thofe  tiiat  take  them 
lor  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  aibitrary  ilgns  of  our  ideas, 
make  a  great  deal  ado  often  about  them  ;  as  it  fot]ie  gteac  inaitvr  lav  in  tlw 
ufc  of  this  or  that  found.  All  that  I  fciiow,  or  can  imagine  of  diiSeicnoe 
fibom  them,  is,  that  ihofe  words  are  always  heff,  whofe  lignilic aliens  ate 
bed  known  in  the  fenfc  they  ace  ufcd )  and  fo  ere  leail  apt  to  breed  con-. 
fufion.  \ 

My  lord,  yout  loidfhiD  hath  been  plcafcd  to  find  fault  with  my  ufe  of 
the  new  term,  ideas,  without  tailing  me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate 
~  cbjeAi  of  the  mind  in  chinking.  Your  lordthip  alfo  hai  been  pleafed  to 
£ad  tauit  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  -Atrnouc  doin£  me  ins  UsfiKX . 
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that  it  is  fixed^  ouf  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to 
no  more  but  this,  that  fixcdnefs,  or  a  power  to  remain 
in  the  frre  unconfumcd,  is  an  idea  that  always  accom«- 
panics,  and  is  joined  with  that  particular  fort  of  yellow- 
nefs,  weight,  fufibility,  Inalleablcnefs,  and  folubility  in 
aq.  regia,  which  make  our  complex  idea,*  figniiied  by 
thSe  word  gold; 

or     f         -§•'  7-  Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  laft  Uirt 
otiftcncc!        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  acStual  and  real  exiftence  agreeing 

to  any  idea."  Within  chefe  four  forts  of 
agrftnicnt  or  difagreement,  is,  I  fuppofc,  contained  all 
the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  for  all  the 
inquiriics  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  otir  ideas,  all 
that  we  know  or  can  affii'm  concerning  any  of  them,  is, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not,,  the  fame  with  fotne  other ;  that  it 

does. 
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to  give  ibe  a  better. .  For  it  is  onlf  about  my.'deftnitida  of  knowledgjlB 
that  aH  this  ftir  cooce^nine  certainty  is  made.'  For/  with  mey  to  know 
and  fjo  be  certain,  is  the  iame  thing ;  what  I  icnbwy  that  I  am  certain  of] 
and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  lao«ir.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,-  I 
think  may  be  called  cettaintf ;  and  what  comes*  (hort  of  certainty,  I  think 
cannot  be  called  knowledge  ;■  ai  your  kirdfhip  could  not  but  obfecve  in-  Htm 
i8th  fe^on  of  chap.  4.  of  my  4th  book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  definition  of  knoiUpledge  ftands  thus :  "  knowledge  feems  to  me  to  b» 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  difanee^ 
tneni  smd  repugnancy  of  any  of  ont  ideas."  This  definition  yonr  loidiSiip 
diflikes,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  danj^rous  confequence  as  to  that 
arti<ile  of  ^hrifttan  fsiith  which  your  lordlhip  hath  endeavoured  to  defend. 
For  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy :  it  is  but  for  your  lordlhip  to  fet  afide 
thai  definition  of  knowledge  by  givins;  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over. 
But  your  lordfhip  choofes  rather  to  have  a  tontroverfy  with  mybook  for 
having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  moft 
acknoidedge  myfelf  obliged  to  yoor  lordfhip  for  afibrding  roe  fo  much 
of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  converfing  fo  much  with 
one  fo  far  above  me  in  ail  reipeAs. 

Your  lordihip  fays,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  ardcle 
'  t)f  chriftian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though  the 
laws  of  difputing  allow  l^re  denial  as  a  fufilcient  anfwer  to  fayings,  with* 
out  any  oiler  of  a  proof:  yet,  my  lord^  to  (how  how  willing  1  am  to 
give  youi  lordlhip  all  fati^^Uon,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  in  my  book,  as  to  th|t  article,  1  (hall  not  (land  ftili 
Hi]lenly»  and  put  your  lordfhip  upon  the  difficulty  of  (bowing  wherciA 
that  danger  lies;  but  (hall  on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  £ow  yoni: 
lordfhip  that  that  definirion  of  mine,  whether  true  or  falfc,  right  or 
wrung,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to  that* article  of  faith.  Th^ 
ftafon  which  I  (hall  ofier  for  it,  is  tins :  bccaufe  it  can  be  of  no  confis 
■uence  to  it  at  ail. 


docs,  or  does  not,  always  co-cxift  with  fomc  other  idea 
in  the  fame  fiibjciS: ;  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  with 
fome  other  idea;  or  that  it  has  a  real  cxiftcncc  without 
the  mind.  Thus  blue  is  not  yellow;  is  of  identity: 
two  triangles  upon  equal  bafts  between  two  parallels  arc; 
equal  {  is  of  relation  :  iron  is  fufccptible  of  magnetical 
iiiiprcirions ;  is  of  ^o-cxiltcncc :  God  is;  is  of  real  ex- 
igence. Though  identity  ajid  co-exirt^encc  are  truly 
nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  are  fuch  peculiar  ways 
of  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  our  ideas,  that  they 
dcfcrvc  weil  to  be  conlidered  as  diflintt  heads,  and  not 
under  rt-lation  in  general ;  fincc  they  arc  fo  different 
grounds  of  ailirmation  and  negation,  as  will  ealily  ap- 
pear to  any  one,  who  will  but  rcfied  on  what  is  faid  in 

feveral 


Th>t  which  your  lonKhip  b  arraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  arti- 
cle  of  laitb  :  thit  ivliiuh  yoat  lordthip  labours  and  i$  cuncerned  tot,  \i 
the  ceruiniy  oi'  ftiiih.  Now,  my  lord,  1  humbly  conceive  the  ccriaintv 
of  iaub,  if  your  lordfhip  chinks  fit  to  call  ii  f",  hu  nothing  to  do  with 
the  certainly  of  knowledge.  A » to  talk  of  the  cerininty  of  faitlu  feems  all 
one  to  me.  as  to  talk  oi  the  knowledge  of  believing,  a  way  of  fpeBking 
not  eafy  to  mc  to  undcrlbnd. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will ;  (latt  what  new  mciliodt  of  eerwiniy 
you  pleire,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  c!ftubifuj  [^an  before; 
place  certainty  on  fucli  ground  as  will  leave  little  or  rta  knowledge  in  the 
world  :  (for  ihefe  arc  the  arguments  your  lord(hip  ufes  agsinft  my  defini- 
tion of  knowledge)  this  (hakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  lead  concerns  the 
alTirrancc  of  faiih ;  (hat  is  ijuiie  dillinift  fibm  it,  neither  Hands  nor  fBll* 
with  knowledge. 

Faith  Hands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own ;  nor  ean  be  re- 
moved from  them,  and  placed  on  thofc  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds 
are  fo  far  from  being  the  fame,  or  having  any  thing  coiiimon,  ib.it  when 
it  is  brought  to  certaliuy,  faith  is  dcCtio}ed ;  It  is  knowledge  then,  anJ 
faith  no  longer. 

With  what  affuraocc  foever  of  believing  1  affent  to  any  article  of  faiili, 
fo  that  I  IMfallly  venture  my  all  upon  ir.  it  is  tlill  liut  believing.  Bring 
it  to  certainly,  and  it  ceufM  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that  Jefua  Chrilt  wai 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  tofe  agnin  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 
afcended  into  heaven ;  lei  now  fuch  meihods  of  knowledge  01  certainty 
be  ftarted,  as  leave  men's  minds  moto  donhilul  than  txforci  let  the 
grounds  of  knowledge  be  rcioKed  iniu  what  any  one  pleafei,  it  toiichei 
not  my  faith ;  the  fuundation  of  that  Hands  a«  futc  ai  before,  and  cannoc 
be  X  all  (hnicen  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  fai .  that  any  thing  that 
weakens  the  fight,  or  cufts  a  mill  btlore  the  eyes,  endangers  ihe  hearing-, 
as  thnt  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of  knimlcdce  (il  that  could  be 
lionej  Ihould  be  of  dangerous  confcnuence  to  an  article  of  (aitK. 
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feveral  places  of  this  elTay.  I  Ihould  not  proceed  ta 
examine  the  feveral  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that 
it  is  necefTary  firft  to  confider  the  different  acceptations 
of  the  word  knowledge. 

§.8.  There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the 
SaTa?S-  '"^"^  ^s  pofleffcd  of  truth,  each  of  which  i» 
biruaL  called  knowledge. 

f  •  There  is  a<flual  knowledge,  which  is 
the  prefent  view  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
^reement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  faid  to  know  any  propofition,  which 
having  been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently 
perceived  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
whereiif  it  confifts ;  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  memory, 
that  whenever  that  propofition  comes  again  to  be  re- 
flecked  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hcikation,  embraces 
the  right  fide,  aflfents  to,^  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of 
it.     This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge : 
ttiA  thus  a  man  may  be  faid  to,  know  all  thofe  truths 
which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear 
and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  alfurcd  paft 
doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occafion  to  refledt  on  them. 
For  our  finite  undcrilanditigs  being  able  to  think  clearly 
and  diftinctly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  h:id  no 
knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they  acflually  thought 
on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant ;  and  he  that  knew 
mofl*,  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  all  he  was 
able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  millaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas ;  whether  thla 
accoont  of  knowledge  be  true  or  falfe»  enbrges  or  ftraitens  the  bounds  of 
it  more  than  it  ihouTd;  faith  ftill  ftands  upon  its  own  bafis,  which  b  not 
at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  article  of  tnat  has  juft  the  fame  unmoved 
foundation,  and  tbe  very  fame  credibility,  that  it  had  before.  So  tha^ 
my  lord,  whatever  I  have  (aid  about  certainty,  and  how  much  foever  i 
may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  miftaken,  your  lordihip  has  no  reafon  to  appie- 
h<rnd  any  danger  to  any  article  of  faith  from  thence ;  every  one  of  thetft 
ftands  upon  tfie  fame  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  what 
belongs  ro  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas ;  which,  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  ^our  lordihip  how  far  it  if 
ixom  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  chnftian  faith  whatfoever. 
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«.  a.  Of  habitual  knowledire,  there  are     „  ..     , 
alfo,  vulgarly  fpeaking,  two  degrees  :  knowledge 

Firft,  the  one  is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  in  twofold, 
the  memory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the 
mind,  it  aifiualiy  perceives  the  relation  is  between  ihofc 
ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths,  whereof  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge;  where  the  ideas  themfelves, 
by  an  immediate  view,  difcover  their  agreement  or  dif- 
agrecmcnt  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the 
mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of 
the  convidion,  without  the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that 
remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  tiiree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  becaufe  he 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  9 
truth,  where  the  demonftration  by  which  it  was  at  firft 
known  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may  be  thought  rather 
to  believe  his  memory  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way 
of  entertaining  a  truth  feemcd  formerly  to  me  likC 
fomething  between  opinion  and  knowledge;  a  fort  of 
a0urance  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on 
the  teftimony  of  another:  yet  upon  a  due  examination 
I  find  it  comes  not  fhort  of  pcrfci^t  certainty,  and  is  in 
effect  true  knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  midead 
our  firft  thoughts  mtoa  miflake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the 
agreement  or  difagteement  of  the  ideas  in  this  cafe  is 
not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  firlt,  by  an  adual  view  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or 
difagrecmcnt  of  thofe  in  the  propoiiiion  was  at  firft  per- 
ceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  (how  the 
agreement  or  difagrecment  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
propofition  vvhofc  certainty  we  remember.  For  exam- 
ple, in  this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle arc  equal  to  two  right  onus,  one  who  has  feen  and 
clearly  perceived  the  dcmonllration  of  this  truth,  knows 
it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonftration  is  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ;  fo  that  at  prcfent  it  is  not  a(3;uall;'  in  view, 
and  pofTiljly  cannot  be  recoUeiitcd:  but  he  knows  it  in 
a  different  way  from  what  he  did  before.  The  agree- 
fliencof.cIic  two  ideas  ^oioedia  ch&L  ,:)^io'^o^uq'sv\^-^\- 
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ceiyed,.  )}\it  it  b  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than 
thor*  which  at  firrt  produced  that  pt-rccption.  He  rei 
mernbers,  i.  e.  he  knows,  (for  rcnicnibrancc  is  but  the 
reviving  of  fonic  paft  knowledge)  that  he  was  once  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  the  three 
angles  at  a  triangle  are  tqual  to  two  right  ones.  The 
imitiutabiltty  of  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame 
immutable  things,  is  now  the  idea  that  fhows  him,  that 
if  the  three  angles  of  a  titangle  were  once  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
And  hence  he  comes  to  be  ccrrain,  that  what  was  once 
true  in  the  cafe,  is  always  true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed, 
will  always  agree;  and  confcquently  what  he  once  knew 
to  be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as 
he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.  Upon  this 
ground  it  13,  that  particular  demonic  rat  ions  in  mathc- 
maticks  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then  the  percep- 
tion that  the  fame  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  fame 
habitudes  and  relations,  be  not  a  fufficicnt  ground  of 
•knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  pro- 
Ijofitions  in  niathematicks ;  for  no  mathematical  dc- 
monftration  would  be  any  other  than  particular :  and 
when  a  man  had  dcmonftratcd  any  propoiition  concern- 
ing one  triangle  or  circle,  his  knowledge  would  not 
reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram.  If  he  would  ex- 
tend it  further,  he  mufl:  renew  his  demonftration  in 
another  inftance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in 
another  like  triangle,  and  fo  on:  by  which  means  one 
could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  general  pro- 
poticions.  Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mr.  New- 
ton certainly  knows  any  propofition,  that  he  now  at  any 
time  reads  in  his  book,  to  be  true ;  though  he  has  not 
in  adual  view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate 
ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  true.  Such 
a  memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  train  of  parti- 
culars, may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
Acuities  :  when  the  very  difcovcry,  perception,  and  lay- 
ing together  that  wonderful  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found 
to  furpafs  moft  readers  comprchcnfion.  But  yet  it  is 
evident,  the  author  himfclf  knows  the  propofition  to  be 
mJCj  remcmbcrii^  he  once  faw  the  connexion  of  thoftj 
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ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  fuch  a  man  wounded  an- 
other, remembering  that  he  faw  him  run  him  through. 
But  bccaufe  the  memory  is  not  always  Co  clear  as  actual 
perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  lefs  decay  in 
length  of  time,  this  amongft  other  ditFercnces  is.onc» 
which  (hows  that  demonftrative  knowledge  is  much 
siTiorc  imperfctft  than  intuitive,  as  wc  (haJl  fee  in  ihe 
following  chapter. 
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J.I.     A  LL  our  knowledge  confiding,  as     intui,ivf. 

^X  I  have  faid,  in  the  view  the 
mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  Js  the  utmoft  light 
and  grcateft  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our 
wpy  of  knowledge,  are  i:apable  of;  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  confider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The 
dift'ercnt  clearnefs  of  our  knowledge  fecms  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For 
if  wc  will  rchect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  wc  fliall 
find  that  fometimcs  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
(lifagreemcnt  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  [hcmfclves, 

.  without  the  intervention  of  any  other :  and  this,  I  think, 
we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this  the  mind 
is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives 
the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed 
towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not 
black,  thai  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more 

I  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind  of 
(ruths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  firrt  fight  of  the  ideas 
together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the 
clearefl  and  moll  certain,  that  human  frailty  \i  capable 
of.     This  part  of  knowledge  is  irrcliftible,   and  like 

■  bright  fun-lhine  lorces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  pcrcciv- 
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and  leaves  no  room  for  hefitacion,  doubt,  or  examina- 
tion, but  the  mind  is  prcfently  filled  with  the  clear  ] 
light  of  it.     It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the 
Certainty  and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  which  cer-  I 
tainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  cannot  irna*'  I 
gine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater :   for  a  man  1 
<^nnot  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  certainty,  ^ 
than  to  Icnow  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  fuch  as  he  1 
perceives  it  to  be;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  per- 
ceives a  difference,  are  different  and  not  precifely  the    . 
fame.     He  that  demands  a  greater  certainty  than  this, 
demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  fiiows  only  that  he    1 
lias  a  mind  to  be  a  fceptick,  without  being  able  to  be 
fo.     Certainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that    1 
in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  dcmon- 
(Irativc,  this  intuition  is  ncccflary  in  all  the  connexions    u 
of  the  intermediate   ideas,  without  which  we  cannot 
attain  knowledge  and  certainty. 

§.2.  The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is, 
tj^^°  "'  where  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
difagrecment  of  any  ideas,  but  not  imme- 
diately. Though  wherever  the  mind  perceives  the 
agreement  or  difagreemcnr  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be 
<:ertain  knowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
the  mind  fees  that  agreement  or  difagreement  which 
there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is  difcoverable: 
and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  moft  gets 
no  farther  than  a  probable  conjcdlure.  The  reafon  why 
the  mind  cannot  always  perceive  prcfently  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is,  becaufe  thofe 
ideas,  concerning  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  the 
inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  fo  put  together 
as  to  fhow  it.  In  this  cafe  then,  when  the  mind  can- 
not fo  bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate 
comparifon,  and  as  iif  wercjuxta-pofition  or  application 
one  lo  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement,  or  difa- 
greement, it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas 
(one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  difcover  the  agreement 
Ar  difagreement  which  it  fearches;  and  this  is  that 
irhich  wc  call  reafoning.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing 
to  know  rhe  agreement  ot  d'vfa£rtcTt\eTvT.m\i\^tf.'i>  \w-» 
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twcen  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  once, 
■<:annot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  chcm  do 
it :  becaufc  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be 
brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two 
angles ;  and  fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no 
intuitive  knowledge.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fain  to 
find  out  fonic  other  angle*,  to  which  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  have  an  equality  ;  and,  finding  thofe  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  comes  ta  knew  their  equality  to  two 
right  ones. 

§.  3.  Thofe  interveniDg  ideas  which  ferve  ^y ^ 
to  fhow  the  agreement  fk  any  two  others,  at^.*''^ 
are  called  proofs ;  and  where  the  agreement 
and  difagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly 
perceived,  it  is  called  demonftration,  ii  being  Ihown  to 
the  underftanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  fee  that  it  is 
fo.  A  quicknefs  in  the  mind  to  find  outthefe  interme- 
diate ideas  (that  fiiall  difcover  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I 
fuppofe,  that  which  is  called  fagacity. 

§.  4.   This    knowledge   by    intervening 
proofs,  though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evi-    eafy'*'" 
dence  of  it  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  and 
bright,  nor  the  allent  fo  ready,  as  in  intuitive  know- 
Jedge.     For  ihough.  in  demontlration,  the  mind  does  at 
Jaft  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
it  confiders;  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention : 
xherc  muft  be  more  than  one  tranfienr  view  to  find  it. 
A  fteady  application  and  purfuit  arc  required  to  this  dif- 
covery ;  and  there  muft  be  a  progrefTion  by  fteps  and 
,  degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, and  come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repug- 
nancy between  two  ideas  that  need  proofs  and  the  ufe  of 
jeafon  to  fliow  it. 

$.  5.  Another  .difference  between  intui-  Notwiihout 
live  and  demonftrative  knowkdge,  is,  that  ^"'if^*"* 
though  in  the  latter  all  doubt  be  removed,  "* 
when  by  the  intervention  c>f  the  intermediate  ideas  the 
agreement  or  di&gTccmcnt  is  perceived  ;  yet  before  the 
demonftration  there  was  a  doubt,  which  in  intuitive 
knowJcd^  cannot  happen  to  vVic  mud^  \\ox  \va&  "ixt 
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faculty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of  diftind 
ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that 
can  diftindlly  fee  white  and  black)  whether  thia  ink  and 
this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  fight  in  the 
eyes,  it  will  at  firft  glimpfe,  without  hefitation,  perceive 
the  words  .  printed  on  this  paper  different  from  the 
colour  of  the  paper:  and  fo  itthe  mind  have  the  faculty 
of  diftindt  perceptions,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagrccitient  of  thofe  ideas  that  produce  intuitive 
knowledge.  If  the  eyes  have  loft  the  faculty  of  feeing^ 
or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the 
quicknefs  of  fight  in  one,  or  clearnefs  of  perception  in 
the  other. 

Not  fo  clear.        ^"  ^?  ^^  ^*  ^^^*  ^^^  perception  produced 

by  demonftration  is  alfo  very  clear,  yet  it  is 
often  with  a  great  abatement  of  that  evident  luftrc  and 
full  aflbrancc,  that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call 
intuitive ;  like  a  face  refleded  by  feveral  mirrors  one  to 
anoth^er,  where  as  long  as  it  retains  the  (imilitude  and 
agreement  with  the  objec^t,  it  produces  a  knowledge; 
but  it  is  ftill  in  every  fucccflivc  refledion  with  a  leflcning 
of  that  pcrfcd  clearnefs  and  diftindnefs,  which  is  in  the 
firft,  till  at  laft,  after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mix- 
ture of  dimnefs,  ^nd  is  not  at  firft  fight  fo  knowable, 
cfpecially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge 
made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 
Eft<»hftep  $•  7-  Now,  in  every  ftep  reafon  makes 

muft  hvit        in  demonftrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  in- 
intmttv^  tuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  dif- 

*  :^reement  it  feeks  with  the  next  interme- 
diate idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were  not 
fo,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  fmce  without  the  per- 
.ccption  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagrcement,  there  is  no  ' 
knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  it  is 
intuitive  knowledge :  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  . 
there  is  nc^d  pf  fome  intervening  idea,  as  a  common 
mcafure  to  fliow  their  agreement  or  difagrecmcnt.  By 
which  it  is  plain,  that  every  ftep  in  realbning  that  pro- 
duces. knowledgCj  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  wheii 
the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to 
jjcijfipipbpr  it  to  make  the  agrceiucat;  or  difagrcement  ef 

3        .         /  '^^ 
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the  ideas,  concerning  which  wc  inquire,  vifiblc  and  cer- 
tain. So  rhac  to  make  any  thing  a  demonftraiion,  it  is 
neccfiary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  in- 
tervening ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagrecment 
of  the  two  ideas  under  examinacion  (whereof  the  one  is' 
always  the  Jirit,  and  the  other  the  laft  in  the  account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagrecment  of  the  intcrmcdij.tc  ideas,  in  each  ftcp 
and  progrciTion  of  the  dcnionftration,  iimft  alfo  be  car- 
ried exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  mull  be  fure  that 
no  part  is  left  out:  which  bccaufc  in  long  deduiflions, 
and  the  ufe  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always 
fo  readily  and  exadtly  retain  ;  therefore  it  conies  to  pafs, 
that  [his  is  more  imperfeft  than  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  men  embrace  often  falfiiuod  for  dcnionftrations. 

§.  8.  The  ncceflity  of  this  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  each  ftcp  of  fcientifical  or  dcmon- 
ftrative  reafoning,  gavcoccafion,  I  imagine, 
to  that  miftakcn  axiom,  that  all  reafoning 
was  "  ex  prjEcognitis  &  prxconccITis;" 
which  how  far  it  is  miftaken,  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
Ihow  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  confider  propofi- 
tions,  and  particularly  thofe,  proportions  which  arc 
called  maxims;  and  to  Ihaw  that  it  is  by  a  miAake, 
that  they  arc  fuppofcd  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
knowledge  and  reafonings. 

§.  9.    It   has  been  generally   taken  for     Demonftta. 
granted,  that  mathematicks  alone  are  capa-    lionnot  li- 
bie  of  dcmonftrative certainty:  but  to  have     mitcd  10 
fuch  an  agreement  or  difagrcement,  as  may    ^"^"'"y- 
intuitivcly  be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the 
privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  exienfion,  and  figure 
alone,  it  may  poilibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and 
application  in  us,  ana  not  of  fufficient  evidence  in  things, 
that  demon ilration  has  been  thought  to  have  fo  little  to 
do  in  otherparts  of  knowledge,  and  been  fcarce  fomuch 
as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians.     For  whatever 
ideas  we  have,    wherein  the   mind   can  perceive  the 
immediate  agreement  or  difagrecment  that  is  between 
them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge; 
Iin4  where  it  can  perceive  the  agrecmeat  or  difagree- 
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ment  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagrecmcnt  they  have  with  any  interme- 
diate ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extenfion,  figure,  num- 
ber, and  their  modes. 

§.  10.  The  reafon  why  ic  has  been  gcnc- 
Whjr  it  has  rally  fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  in 
thm^hc  thofc,  I  imagine  has  been  not  only  the  ge- 

^  neral  ufefulnefs  of  thofe  fciences ;  but  bc- 

caufe,  in  comparing  their  equality  or  cxcefs,  the  mode* 
of  numbers  have  every  the  lead  difference  very  clear  and 
perceivable;  and  though  in  extenfion,  every  the  leaft 
excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out 
ways  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftratively  the  jufl: 
equality  of  two  angles,  or  extenfions,  or  figures:  and 
both  thcfe,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  fct  down 
by  vifible  and  lafting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under 
confideration  are  perfcflly  determined ;  which  for  the 
moft  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by 
names  and  words. 

$.  II.  But  in  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  modes  and 
differences  are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not 
quantity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a  diftindion 
of  their  difTcrcnces,  as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to 
meafure  their  juft  equality,  or  the  leaft  differences.  For 
thofe  other  fimple  ideas,  being  appearances  of  fenfa- 
tions,  produced  in  us  by  the  fize,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  minute  corpufclcs  fingly  infenfiblc ;  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  variation  of  fome, 
or  of  all  thofc  caufes:  which  fince  it  cannot  be  obferved 
by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  \s  too  fubtile 
to  be  perceived,  it  is  impofTiblc  for  us  to  have  any  exadt 
mcafures  of  the  different  degrees  of  thcfe  fimple  ideas. 
For  fuppofing  the  fenfation  or  idea  we  name  whitenefs 
be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules, 
which,  having  a  vcrticity  about  their  own  centres,  ftrikc 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of  ro- 
tation, as  well  as  progrelfivc  fwiftnefs ;  it  will  hence 
cafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fupcrficial  parts  of  any 
body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  refledt  the  greater  number  of 
^lobuks  of  light,  and  to  give  them  the  ^ro^ei  rotation, 
'■ '- "  njVv"^ 
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which  is  fit  to  prcxiuce  this  fenfation  of  white  in  us,  the 
more  while  will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equai 
fpace  fends  to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  cor- 
pufcles,  with  that  peculiar  fort  of  motion.  I  do  not  fay, 
that  the  nature  of  light  confifts  in  very  fmall  round  glo- 
bules, nor  of  whitenefs  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts,  as 
gives  a  certain  rotation  to  ihefe  globules,  when  it  rcfledts 
them !  for  I  am  not  now  treating  phyfically  of  light  or 
colours.  But  this,  I  thint;,  1  may  fay,  that  I  cannot 
(and  1  would  be  glad  any  one  \vould  make  intelligible 
that  he  did)  conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any 
ways  afFedt  our  fenfes,  but  by  the  immediate  contaft  of 
the  fenfible  bodies  thcmfelves,  as  in  tafting  and  feeling, 
or  the  impulfe  of  fome  infenfible  particles  coming  from 
them,  as  in  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling;  by  the  diffe- 
rent impulfe  of  which  parts,  caufed  by  their  different 
fize,  figure,  and  motion,  the  variety  of  fcnfations  is  pro- 
duced in  us. 

$.  12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  orno;  or  whe- 
ther they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres  that 
produces  the  idea  of  whitcnefs  in  us;  this  is  certain, 
that  the  more  particles  of  light  are  rcflcdlcd  from  a  body, 
fitted  to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  pro- 
duces the  fenfation  of  whitenefs  in  us ;  and  polTibly  too, 
the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is;  the  whiter  docs  the 
body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  arc  rcficdl- 
ed,  as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  paper  put  in  the 
fun-beams,  in  the  fhade,  and  in  a  dark  hole;  in  each 
of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in 
far  diiferent  degrees. 

5.  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  of  par- 
ticles, nor  what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any 
precife  degree  of  whitenefs,  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
certain  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whitenefs,  becaufe 
we  have  no  certain  ftandard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor 
means  to  diRinguifh  every  the  leaft  real  diiference,  the 
only  help  we  have  being  from  our  fenfes,  which  iti  this 
point  fail  us.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great,  as 
to  produce  in  the  mind  clearly  diftiniSt  ideas,  whofe  dif- 
ferences can  be  perfeftly  retained,  there  thefe  ideas  or 
colours^  as  we  fee  in  difftrent  klt^ds,  ■as  b\>it  ^wi^t-i^ 
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areas  capable  of  demonftration,  as  ideas  of  number  and 
cxtenfion.  What  I  have  here  faid  of  whitenefs  and 
coloursj  I  thinks  holds  true  in  all  fccondary  qualities^ 
and  their  modes. 

«enfitivc  ^'  '4*  Thcfc  two,  viz.  intuition  an^  dc- 

knowledge  monftration,  arc  the  degrees  of  our  know-* 
of  particnlv  ledgc ;  whatever  comes  ftiort  of  one  of  thefe» 
***^"*^'  with  what  afiurance  focver  embraced>  is  but 
faithj  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge^  at  leail  in  all  gene-p 
ral  truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  oC  the 
mind^  employed  about  the  particular  exiftence  of  finite 
beings  without  us;  which  going  beyond  bare  probabi^^ 
lity,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfedly  to  either  of  the  fore- 

foing  degrees  of  certainty,  paiTes  under  the  name  of 
nowledgc.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than 
tha(  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  objed  is  in 
our  minds ;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether 
there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  oui* 
minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  exift- 
ence  of  any  thing  without  us,  which  correfponds  to  that 
ideaj  is  tn^t,  whereof  fome  men  think  there  may  b^  % 
oueftion  made ;  becaufe  men  may  have  fuch  ideas  ia 
their  minds,  when  no  fuch  thing  exifls,  no  fuch  objedi; 
aflfeds  their  fcnfcs.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  pro-» 
Tided  with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  pad  doubting:  for 
I  a(k  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious 
to  himfcif  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  looks  oa 
the  fuiiby  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  ac- 
tually taftes  wormwoodi  or  fmclls  a  rofe,  or  only  thinks 
on  that  favour  or  odour?  We  as  plainly  find  the  difFe* 
rcncc  there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by 
our  own  memory,  and  adually  coming  into  our  minds 
by  our  fenfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  diftind  ideas. 
If  any  one  fay,  a  dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  all 
thefe  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external 
obje£ts;  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
anfwer  i  i  •  That  it  is  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove 
this  fcruplc,  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  r'eafoning 
and  arguments  are  of  no  ufb,  truth  and  knowledge  no- 
thing. 2.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifeil 
difTcrcnce  between  dres^mipg  of  being  in  the  fire,  and 
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being  aifhially  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  refolved  to  appear 
lb  fccptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  v^hat  I  call  being  ac- 
tually in  the  fire  is  nothing  but  a  dream ;  and  we  cannoC 
thereby  certainly  know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  fire  ac- 
tually exifts  without  us ;  I  anfwcr,  that  we  certainly 
finding  that  pleafure  or  pain  follows  upon. the  applica- 
tion of  certain  objeiSs  to  us,  whofe  cxiftence,  we  per- 
ceive, or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  fehfes ;  this 
certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happincfs  or  mifery,  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  be.  So 
that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  forts  of 
knowledge  this  alfo  of  the  cxiftence  of  particular  external 
objects, by  that  perception  and  confcioufners  we  haveof 
the  adual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  thcfc 
three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  Jemonftra- 
tivc,  and  fenfitive:  in  each  of  which  there  are  different 
dqrrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

§.  15.  But  fince  our  knowledge  is  found-  Knowledge 
ed  on,  andemployed  about,  our  ideas  only,  notalwaj^' 
will  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  clear;  whcrtf 
conformable  to  our  ideas;  and  that  wher?  'hcidc^ijt^ 
our  ideas  are  clear  and  diftind,  or  obfcure  ' 
and  confufed,  our  knowledge  will  be  fo  too?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  no:  for  our  knowledge  confirting  iii  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreemeht  of  any  two 
ideas,  its  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  confifts  in  the  ckarnefs 
or  obfcurity  of  that  iwrception,  and  not  in  the  clearnefs 
or  obfcurity  of  the  ideas  thcmfelvesj  v.  g.  a  man  that 
has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equa- 
lity to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfcure  perception  of 
their  agreement,  and  fo  have  but;  a  very  obfcure  know^ 
ledge  of  it.  But  ideas,  which  byrcafun  of  rhcir  obfcu- 
rity or  othcrwife,  arc  confufed,  cannot  produce  any  clear 
or  diftinifl  knowledge  ;  bccaufe  as  far  as  any  ideas  arc 
confufed,  fo  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whe- 
ther they  agree  or  difagrce.  Or  to  cxprcfs  the  fame 
thing  in  a  way  lefs  apt  to  be  mifunderrtood ;  he  tha^ 
hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he  ufes,  cannot 
nuke  propofiiiona  of  them,  of  whofy  truth  he  can  be 
ceruin. 
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C  H  A  P.     in. 
Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Knoivledgt. 

$.  X.  Y/  NOWLEDGE,  as  has  been  faid^  lying  in  the 
JIV.  perception  of  the  agreement  or  diiagreement 
of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from  hcnce»  that»  . 
ff  Mofimher        Fif ^i  ^c  can  have  knowledge  no  farther 
tKiaivcluire    ^^^  ^^  ha^yc  ideas* 

ideas.  $.  2«  Secondly^  that  we  have  no  know- 

suNo  fiuthcf  jgigg  farther  than  we  can  have  perception  of 
tteicdve*tbdr  ^"^^^  agreement  or  dilaereement.  Which 
j^yreeraeator  perception  being,  i.  £i£er by  intuition j  or 
di&gfoe-  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideaa^ 
'""^  or^  2.  By  reafony  examining  the  agreement 

or  diiagreement  of  two  ideasj  by  the  intervention  ojf 
£3me  others;  or»  3.  Byfenfation,  perceiving  the  exifip 
cnce  of  particular  thines:  hence  it  alfo  followsj 

^.Intnitivc  ^*  3'  "^^i^^^^y*  ^^at  wc  cannot  have  aa 
knowledge  intuitive  knowledge,  that  fhall  extend  itfelf 
extendi  idelf  to  all  our  idcas^  and  all  that  we  would  know 
not  to  all  the  about  them;  bccaufc  wc  cannot  examine 
all  ^r°ideas,    ^^^  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one 

to  another  by  juxta-pofition,  or  an  imme- 
diate comparifon  one  with  another.  Thus  having  the 
ideas  of  an  obtufe  and  an  acute  angled  triangle,  both 
drawn  from  equal  bafes,  and  between  parallels,  I  can,  by 
intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the 
otherj  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal 
or  noi  becaufe  their  agreement  or  dif^i^reemcnt  in  equar 
lity  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparing 
them:  the  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  inca^ 
pahle  of  an  exaA  immediate  application  ;  and  therefore 
there  is -need  of  fome  intervening  qualities  to  meafure 
them  by,  which  is  demonftration,  or  rational  knowledge. 

$•  4*  Fourthly,  it  follows  alfo,  from  whsnt 
*•  ^j^^"      is  above  obferved,  that  our  rational  know-' 
Jinowledgc.      ledge  cannot  reach  to  the  w^hole  extent  of 

our  ideas :  becaufe  between  two  differi^iit 
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ideas  we  would  examine,  wc  cannot  always  find  fuch 
mediums,  as  we  can  conned^  one  to  another  with  an 
intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduiftion; 
and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  fliort  of  knowledge 
and  demonftration. 

§.  5.  Fifthly,  fenfitive  knowledge  reach-    y.  s«m£tite 
ing  no  farther  than  the  exiftence  of  things     knowledge 
aiftualiy  prefenc  to  our  fenfcs,  is  yet  much     ""rower 
narrower  than  cither  of  the  former.  '      *"  "* 

§.  6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  g  Ouricnow- 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  comes  not  only  irfgc  tbere- 
fhort  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  lorenamwct 
the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our  ^'^nour 
knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  can- 
not exceed  them  either  in  extent  or  pcrfottion :  and 
though  thefe  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  refpeift  of  the 
extent  of  all  being,  and  far  fiiort  of  what  we  may  juftly 
imagine  10  be  m  lome  even  created  under ftandings,  not 
tied  ■dott  n  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  which  is  to 
be  recei\ed  from  fomc  few,  and  not  very  acute  ways  of 
perception,  fuch  as  are  our  fenfes ;  yet  it  would  be  well 
with  lis  if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas, 
and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe 
cverihall  be  in  this  irorld  refolved.  Nevcrthclefs  I  do 
not  queltion  but  that  human  knowledge,  under  the  pre- 
fent  tircumftances  uf  our  beings  and  conftitutions,  may 
be  carried  much  f;irther  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  if 
men  would  iincerely,  and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ 
all  that  indullry  and  labour  of  thought,  in  improving 
the  means  of  difcovering  truth,  which  they  do  for  the 
colouring  or  fiipport  of  falfliood,  to  maintain  a  fyftem, 
intereft,  or  party,  they  are  once  engaged  in.  But  yrt 
after  ail,  I  iliink  I  may,  without  injury  to  human  per- 
fedlion,  be  confident,  that  our  knowledge  would  never 
reach  to  all  ue  might  dclirc  to  know  concerning  thofc 
ideas  we  have :  nor  be  able  to  furmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  rcfolveall  the  queflions  that  might  arife  con- 
cerning any  of  them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a 
circle,  and  equality;  and  yet,  perhaps,  ftiall  never  be 
able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquarc»  and  certainly 
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knpw  that  it  is  fo.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking*,  but  poflibly  (hall  never  be  able  to  know,  whe- 
ther any  mere  material  being  thinks,  or  no ;  it  being 
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*  Agidnft  that  afletcion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  poflibly  wc  fliall  never  be 
able  to  know  uhethtr  aAy  meic  tnateiial  being  thinkt  or  no^  &c.  tllB 
biihop  of  Worcefter  argues  thus  t  if  this  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  cao 
know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  tkioking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of 
thinking :  and,  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impoflible'  to  prove  a  fbiritual  fub- 
fcanee  in  us  from  the  idea  of  thinking :  lor  how  can  we  be  aflured  by  our 
ideas,  Uiat  God  hath  not  given  fuch  a  power  of  thinking  to  matter  fi> 
difpofcd  as  our  bodies  are?  efpecially  iince  it  is  laid  +,  <*  That,  in  lefpedt  - 
*'  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  comprehenfion  to 
«'  conceive  that  God  can^  if  he  pleafes,  fupcradd  to  our  idea  of  matters 
•*  faculty  of  dunking,  than  that  he  fliOoid  fujxradd  to  it  another  fob- 
•<  ftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking."  Whoever  aflerts  this  can  never 
prove  a  fpiritual  fubflance  in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinking,  becaule  he 
cannot  know,  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  matter  lb  dif* 
pofed  cannot  think :  and  he  cannot  be  ceruin,  that  God  hath  not  framed 
the  matter  of  our  bodies  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  %  anfwers  thus:  here  your  lordfliip  arguea,  that 
upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubllance  % 
in  us*    1 0  which,  give  me  leave,  with  fubmiflion,  to  fay,  that  1  think  st 
may  be  proved  from  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it;  and  tlii 
proof  in  my  book  Hands  thus:  Firft,  we  experiment  in  ourielves  thinking* 
The  idqa  of  (his  adlion  or  mode  of  thinking  is  inconftilent  with  the  idea 
4>f  felf-fubfiilence,  and  therefore  has  a  neceflary  connexion  with  a  fupport 
or  fubje£)  of  inhefioh ;  the  idea  of  that  fupport  is  what  wc  call  fnbftance; 
and  fi>  from  thinking  cKperimentcd  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinkiiw 
iiibftance  in  us,  which  m  my  fenfe  is  a  fpirit.    Aeainft  this  your  loif 
ihip  will  argue,  that,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  powbilir^  that  God  may, 
if  nc  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be 
•proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us,  becaufe,  ujpon  that  fup- 
|N)Stioo,  it  is  poifible  it  may  be  a  material  fubibnce  that  thinks  in  us.    I 
f;nn%  it  i  but  add,  that  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  being  the  fame  every 
where,  the  modification  of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  joined  to  it, 
makes  it  a  fpirit,  witliout  confidenng  what  other  modifications  it  has,  as, 
whether  it  lias  the  modification  of  (olidity,  or  no.    As,  on  the  other  fide, 
fubftance,  that  has  the  modification  of  folidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  haa 
the  modification  of  thinking,  or  no.    And  therefore,  if  your  lordQiip 
means  by  a  fpiritual,  an  immaterial  fubftance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved* 
nor  upon  my  principles  can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordfhip  meaning,  as  I 
think  you  ao,  demonftratively  proved)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  fub- 
(lance  iix  us  that  thinks,    lliough  I  prefume,  from  what  I  have  faid 
^bout  this  fuppofition  of  a  fyftem  of  matter,  thinking  ||  (which  there  de- 
nionftrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highcft  degree 
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probable,  that  the  thinking  fubflance  in  us  is  iminateriflL  Ent  your  lord- 
ihip  thinks  not  prebability  enough »  and  by  charging  the  want  of  demon- 
ftration  upon  my  principle,  that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  inomaterial* 
your  lordfhip  feems  to  conclude  it  demonftrable  from  principles  of  philo* 
fophy.  That  dcmonftration  I  fhould  with  Joy  receive  from  your  lord  ihip, 
or  any  one.  For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are 
well  enough  fecured  without  it,  as  1  havcihown*,  yet  it  would  be  a 
great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philofophy. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  book,  to  (how  that  all  the  great  ends  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  frcured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  with- 
out a  neceifary  fuppofition  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to 
add,  that  immortality  may  and  (hall  be  annexed  to  that,' which  in  its  own 
nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  theapoflle  exprefly  declares 
in  thefe  words,  +  For  this  corruptible  mult  put  on  mcorruption,  and  this 
mortal  muft  put  on  immortality. 

Perhaps  my  ufing  the  word  fpirit  for  a  thinking  fubflance,  without  ex* 
eluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  bethought  too  gseat  a  libertv,  and  fucli 
as  deferves  cenfure,  l^caufe  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make 
it  a  iign  of.  1  readily  own,  that  words  fhould  be  fparingly  ventured 
on  in  a  fenfe  wholly  new;  and  nothing  but  abfolute  necefiity  can  excufe 
the  boldnefs  of  ufing  any  term  in  a  fenfe  whereof  we  can  pnxiuce  no  ex- 
ample. But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  think  I  have  great  authorities  to  juOify 
me.  The  foul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks. 
And  he  that  will  look  into  the  firft  book  of  Cicero's  Tufculan  qiicftions, 
and  into  the  (ixth  book  of  Virgil's  .£neid,  will  find,  that  thefe  two  great 
men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  beft  underflood  philofophy,  thought,  or  ac 
leafl  did  not  deny  the  foul  to  be  a  fubtile  matter,  which  might  come  under 
the  name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  aether,  and  this  foul  they  both  of  them  called 
fpiritus:  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is  plain,  they  included  only  thought 
and  a^ive  motion,  without  the  total  exclufion  of  matter.  Whether  they 
thought  right  in  this,  I  do  not  fay;  that  is  not  the  queftion ;  but  whether 
they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  oalled  an  aAive,  thinking,  fubtile  fnb- 
ilance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  grofs  and  palpable  matter,  fpi« 
ritus,  fpirit.  I  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Rod- 
mans can  be  alloii'ed  to  fpeak  properly,  Tuliy  and  Virgil  are  the  two  whr> 
may  moft  fecurely  be  depended  on  for  it:  and  one  of  them  fj^eaking  of 
the  foul,  fays,  Dum  fpiritus  hot  zeget  artus;  and  the  other.  Vita  continc- 
tur  corpore  &  fptritu.  Where  it  is  plain,  by  corpus,  he  means  (ai>  gene- 
rally every  where)  only  grofs  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  ap- 
pears by  thefe  words.  Si  cor,  aut  fanguis,  aut  cerebrum  eit  animus;  cerce, 
qooniam  eit  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore;  fi  anima  eft,  forte 
diflipabitur;  fi  ignis, extinguetur,  Tufc.  Qua?lt.  1.  i.  c.  1 1.  Here  Cicero 
oppofes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura,  or  breath.  And  the  foun- 
dation of  that  his  diflindlion  of  the  foul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus 
or  tx)dy»  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  thefe  words,  Tanta  ejus  tenuitas  uc 
fugiat  aciem,  ib.  c.  22.  Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had 
this  notion  of  fpirit ;  the  moil  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient  people  of 
God*  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks  after  the  fame  manner,  %  that  which  be- 
falleth  the  fons  of  men,  befallcth  beafls,  even  one  thing  befalleth  them ; 
.as  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth  the  other,  yea,  they  have  all  one  fpirit.     So  X 
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tranflate  the  Hebrew  word  mi  here,  for  fo  I  find  it  trmfltted  the  yttj 
next  verfe  but  one*;  who  knoweth  the  fpirit  of  man  thtc  goeth'upwaid^ 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  beaft  that  goeth  down  to  the  earth  ?  In  which  (Moceait 
is  plain,  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  m*>,  and  our  tranflators  of  him 
the  word  fpirit,  to  a  fiibltance,  out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wholhr 
excluded,  unlefi  the  fpirit  of  a  bcmft  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth 
be  ifflmaterial.  Nor  did  the  way  of  fpeakiM  in  our  Saviour's  time  vniy 
from  thb :  St.  Luke  tells  us  f ,  that  when  our  SaTiour,after  his  refum^Uioa* 
Hood  in  the  midft  of  them,  they  were  affrighted,  and  fuppoied  that  dsqr 
had  feen<v»iv^,  the  Greek  word  which  always  anfwers  iptrit  in  Snglifli; 
and  fo  the  tranflators  of  the  Bible  tender  it  here,  they  fuopofed  that.chcy 
&ad  icen  a  fpirit.  fiat  our  Saviour  iays  to  them,  behold  my  haoda  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myfelf ;  handle  me  and  iee ;  for  a  fpirit  hath  not  fldh 
and  bones,  as  you  fee  me  have.  Which  words  of  oar  Savioor  pot  the 
fame  diftindlion  between  body  and  fpirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  |dace 
above-cited,  viz.  That  the  one  was  a  gtoft  compages  that  could  be  fdt 
and  handled;  and  the  other  fnch  as  Viigil  defcribes  the  ghoft  or  fool  of 
Anchifes. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  darebrachia  circums 
Ter  firuftracomprenfa  roanns  cffngii  imago. 
Par  levibus  mentis  volncriaue  iimillima  vuodq  {• 
I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  uy,  that  fpirit  never  does  figiufy  a 
purely  immaterial  fubftance.    In  that  fenfe  die  fcripture,  I  take  it,  ipeaks, 
when  it  fays  God  is  a  fpirit ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  have  ufed  it ;  and  in  that 
fenfe  I  have  proved  ftom  my  principles  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fnfaftaacei 
and  am  oertam  that  there  is  a  fpirttnal  immaterial  fubftanoe :  which  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  dired  anfwer  to  your  lordihip's  queftioh  in  the  be» 

ipnning  of  this  argument,  viz.  How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are 
piritnal  fubftanoes,  fuppofin^  this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  fimpk 
ideas  by  fenfation  and  refledlton  are  the  fole  matter  and  foundation  of  all 
ourreaibning?  fiotthis  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite*  om- 
nipotent, and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  ihould  pleaie  to  give  to  a  fyflem 
oivexy  fobrile  matter,  fenfe  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of  ipeeck 
be  called  fpirit,  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its  eompkx 
idea.  Your  brdfhip  proceeds.  It  b  faid  indeed  elfewherejj,  that  it  is  se- 
pugnant  to  the  idea  ot  ienfelefs  matter,  diat  it  Ihould  put  into  ttielf  fenfe. 
percmtion,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach  the  prcfent  ci^; 
which  unot  what  nutter  can  do  of  itfdf,  but  what  matter  prepared  br  an 
Cmnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  wr  have  tliat  be-  hath 
not  done  it  ?  We  can  have  none  from  the  ideas,  tor  thofe  are  given  up  in 
this  cafe,  and  confeqoently  we  can  have  no  certainty,  upon  ttefe  pnnci- 
pies,  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubftaace  within  us  or  not. 

Your  lordlhip  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that,  from  what  I  fay»  we  can 
have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubftanoe  in  us  or  not. 
If  by  fpiritual  fubftance  your  lordihip  means  an  immaterial  fabftance  in 
us,  as  yon  fpeak,  I  grant  what  your  lordfliip  fays  is  true,  that  it  can- 
not upon  theft  principles  be  demonftrated.  But  I  mud  crave  leave  to 
iay  at  the  fame  time,  that  upon  thefe  principles  it  can  be  proved,  to  die 
htgbcft  decree  of  probability*  If  by  fpiritual  fubftance  your  loidfhip 
means  a  thinking  fubftance,  I  muft  diflient  from  your  loidfhip,  and  fqr# 
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that  we  can  have  a  ccf lainty,  upon  mv  principles,  that  ihere  is  a  fjiirltual 
fubliance  in  u«.  In  ihort,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the 
idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  a  certainty  that  ihereis  alhinhirg  fubllance 
in  m ;  from  honce  wc  liave  a  ceminty  thai  ihere  ia  an  eiemal  thinking 
fubftance.  This  thinking  fubftance,  whicli  has  been  from  eternity.  I  have 
praved  lo  be  immsKtial.  Thiseterml,  immaterial,  thinking  rubibinee. 
has  put  into  us  a  thinking  fubftance,  which,  whether  it  be  a  material  or 
immaterial  fubltance,  cannot  lie  infal!iblj|  dcmonftraied  from  our  ideas ; 
ihoDgh  from  them  it  may  be  pioved,  that  it  is  to  tlie  highcD  degree  pro- 
bable that  it  w  immaterial. 

A^in,  the  bilhop  of  Worceflcr  undertake!  to  prove  from  Mr.  Loekc't 
principles,  that  wc  may  be  certain.  "  That  the  lirft  eternul  thinking  Be- 
"  jiig,  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  fyftems 
"  of  created  fenfible  matter,  pot  together  as  he  fees  fit,roroe  degrees  of 
-"■  fenfe,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  an  fiver  in  his  third  letter. 

Your  firft  argument  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  according  to  me,  the  know- 
ledge we  haVc  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being 
afolid  fubftance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  folid  extended  figufol  fubflance; 
if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter 
with  the  idea  of  a  fpirit :  to  which  1  anfwer.  No,  no  more  than  I  eon- 
found  the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  an  iiorfe,  when  1  fay  that  matter 
in  general  is  a  folid  extended  fubftance;  and  that  an  horfe  is  a  material 
animal,  cran  extended  folid  fuWlance  with  fenfe  and fpon tan eoui motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  foltd  fubftance;  wherever  .there  ia 
fuch  a  fubftance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  effencc  of  matter,  whatever  other 
qualities,  not  contained  in  that  cfTence,  it  (hall  pleafe  God  to  fuperadd  to 
it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  fubftance.  without  the 
fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confidcr  it  at  reft  :  to 
fume  parts  of  it  he  fuperadda  motion ,  but  it  haa  ({ill  the  eflence  of  matter : 
other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegeta- 
tion, life,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofc  or  peach  tree,  &c. 
above  the  eftence  of  matter,  in  general,  but  it  ia  Itill  but  matter:  to  oihcc 
parta  he  adds  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  thofe  other  properties 
that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  bu(  the 
power  of  God  may  go,  and  that  the  propertici  of  a  rofc,  a  peach  or  an 
tiephant,  fuperaddcd  10  matter,  changenot  the  propetiiea  olnatter;  bui 
matter  is  in  ihefe  things  matter  liill.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  oneflep 
farthetand  fay,  God  may  give  (o  matter  thought,  reafon,  and  volition, 
as  well  as  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  prefcntly  la 
limit  the  power  of  ine  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  caiuiotdo  it; 
becaafe  it  deftroys  the  cJTence,  or  changes  the  cffential  properties  of  mat- 
ter. To  make  good  which  affertion,  they  hare  no  mote  to  fay,  hot  that 
thought  and  reafon  are  not  included  in  the  eilence  of  matter.  I  grant  it ; 
but  whatever  excellency,  not  eoniained  in  its  eflence,  be  fuperjdded  to 
matter,  it  docs  not  dcftroy  theeflcuce  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended 
folid  fubftaace;.  wherever  that  ia,  there  is  the  eflence  of  matter:  and  if 
every  thing  of  greater  perfefiion,  fuperaddcd  10  fuch  a  fubftance,  deftroys 
the  effencc  of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the  effence  of  matter  in  a  plane 
or  an  animal,  whofe  properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere  extended  folii 
fubftance  i 
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matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  fav  God's  omnipotency  is  limited  to  * 
narrow  compafs,  l)ecaufe  man's  undcrltanding  is  fo;  and  brings  down 
God's  infinite  power  to  the  fize  of  our  capacities.  If  God  can  give  no 
power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  account  for  from  the 
cfTence  of  matter  in  general;  if  all  fuch  qualities  and  properties  mull  deftro/ 
theeifence,  or  change  theeflential  properties  of  matter,  which  are  to  our 
conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  confe- 
-qucnce  of  that  edence;  it  is  plain,  that  the  elTence  of  matter  is  deftroTed* 
and  its  eifential  properties  changed,  in  moil  of  the  fenfible  parts  of  this 
our  f^ftem.  For  it  is  vifible,  that  all  the  planets  have  revoluttoiis  abooK 
certam  remote  cemres,  which  I  would  have  any  one  explain,  or  make  con- 
ceivable by  the  bare  edence,  or  natural  powers  depcfidmg  od  the  eflence 
of  matter  in  general,  without  fomething  added  to  that  eilence,  which  we 
cannot  conceive  ;  for  the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  at- 
tradion  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  iaid  in  the  cafe;  either  of 
which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the  eflence  of  matter  or  body 
in  general ;  though  one  of  thcfe  two  muft  unavoidably  be  allo'^ed  to  ht 
fu^^eradded  in  this  inAance  to  the  eflence  of  matter  in  general.  The  oni- 
nipotent  Creator  advifed  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  tlie  worldg  and  hb 
ways  are  not  the  lefs  excellent,  becaufe  they  are  pad  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doabted  to 
be  wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  obferve  excel* 
lencies  and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find  con- 
tained in  the  eflence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive  how 
they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay,  that  the  eflence 
of  matter  is  aeftroyed  in'  them,  becaofe  they  have  properties  and  operations 
aot  contained  in  theefTential  properties  of  matter  as  matter,  nor  explicable 
by  the  eflence  of  matter  ia^neral? 

Let  us  advance  one  flep  rarther,  and  we  fliall  in  the  animal  world  meet 
with  yet  |;reater  pcrfedions  and  properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the 
effence  oi  matter  in  general.  If  tlie  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  lupeN 
added  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities  for 
furpafling  thofe  of  the  dull  dead  eanh,  out  of  which  they  were  maue,  life, 
fenle,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before  ia  it,  it 
had  flill  remained  rude  fenfelc^  matter;  and  if  to  the  individuals  of  each 
fpecies  he  had  not  fuperadded  a  power  of  propagation,  the  fpccies  had  pe» 
nfhed  with  thofe  individuals:  but  by  thcfe  eilenccs  or  properties  of  each 
fpecies,  fuperadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  eflence  or 
properties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  deflroyed  or  changed,  any  more 
than  any  thing  that  was  in  the  individuals  before  was  deflroyed  or  changrd 
by  the  power  of  generation,  fuperadded  to  them  by  the  firft  benedi^kon 
of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  fuperinducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 
qualities  de(hroys  nothing  of  the  eflicnce  or  pcrfedtions  that  were  there 
before;  unlcfs  there  can  be  Ihuwed  a  manifeft  repugnancy  between  them: 
but  all  the  proof  oflered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
matter,  without  fuch  fuperadded  perfedtions,  can  produce  fuch  effewb  \ 
which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  fay,  matter  in  general,  or  every  part 
of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no  reafon  to  prove,  that  God, 
if  he  pleafis,  catmot  fuperadd  them  to  fome  parts  of  matter,  uni;Hs  it  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  contradiAion,  that  God  Ihould  give  to  fome  parts  of 
matter  qualities  and  perfeAions,  which  matter  in  general  has  not ;  thodgh 
nc  CMonot  concdye  how  matter  t%  inve&td  m\.\k  \.\tf:vAt  ot  \Aif  \k.  oi^ittxft 
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by  viriiie  of  ihofe  new  cndowracnts;  nor  is  it  lo  be  wonJered  [hat  wc 
cannni,  ivhilA  we  limit  all  its  operaiiuns  to  thofc  qualities  it  had  bd'orc, 
and  would  explain  (hem  by  (he  known  properties  of  maiter  iii  general, 
without  any  fuch  Induced  perfei^lians.  For,  if  ihii  bca  rl^hc  rule  of  rci- 
fonin?,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  bccaufe  we  cannot  conceive  ihe  taanner 
ho'K  It  comes  to  be ;  1  (hall  defire  them  who  itfe  it  to  Itick  to  this  rate, 
and  fee  wliat  work  it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  a;  philofopliy ; 
and  whether  f hey  can  advance  any  thing  tnorc  in  fivour  t>f  Jxypticifm. 

For  to-kcep  within  the  prefenr  fiibjeft  of  the  power  of  thinking  and 
firlf-motion,  beilowed  by  omnipotent  power  in  fame  parts  of  matter,  the 
oVjeftion  to  this  u,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  Ihould  think.  What 
is  ilic  confequcnce  ?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  pawer  to  think.  Let 
this ffand for  a  good  reafon,  and  then  prtKced  in  other  cafei  by  the  fame. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  aitrafl  mutter  at  any  diftance,  much 
lefi  at  the  diftancc  of  i  ,ooo,ooo  miles ;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a 
power:  you  cannot  conceive  how  matter  Jhould  feel,  or  move  iifelf,  or 
aSe.i\  an  immaierial  bring,  or  be  moved  by  itj  ergo,  God  cannot  give  ii 
fuch  powers ;  which  \i  in  r!k(\  To  deny  gravity,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  about  the  fun;  to  make  brutca  mere  machines,  ivithout  &nfe  or 
fpontaneouimoiion;  and  to  allLiw  man  neiiher fcnfe  nor  I'oluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  fatther.  Vou  cannot  conceive  how 
an  extended  folid  fubllance  Ihould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it 
think  :  can  you  conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fuWlancc,  thinlnf 
You  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  J  %  but  1  wint  to  be  told 
how  the  a^ion  of  thinking  is  performed:  thb,  I  coDfefs,  i«  beyond  my 
conception ;  and  1  would  be  glad  any  one,  who  canceives  it,  would  ex< 
flitin  It  tome.  Go  J,  I  find,  has  given  me  ihia  faculty;  and  llncc  1  can- 
not but  be  convinced  ai  hi«  power  ia  this  inllancc,  which  though  I  every 
moment  experiment  in  myfelt,  yet  1  fannot  conceive  the  manner  of;  what 
tvould  it  be  Icfi  than  an  infolent  abfurdiiy,  to  deny  hit  power  in  other 
like  cafes,  only  for  thic  reafon,  becaufe  1  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  i 

To  CKpUin  this  matter  a  little  farther:  God  ha.s  created  a  fubltanccj 
!ciitbc,ror  example,  a  folid  extended  fubftance.  Is  Gid  bound  to  give 
it,  bclides  being,  a  power  of  aflion  .'  that,  I  thinlc,  nobody  will  fay  :  he 
thewfore  may  kavc  it  in  a  ftaie  of  inafliviiy,  and  it  will  be  nevcrthelefa 
a  fubftance ;  for  aflion  is  not  neceffary  to  the  being  of  any  fubltance  that 
God  does  create.  God  has  likewife  created  and  nude  to  exill,  de  novo, 
in  immaterial  fubftancc,  which  will  not  lufc  its  being  ofafubftancc, 
though  Gud  (hoiiid  bcttow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being,  with- 
out giving  it  any  afUvity  at  all.  Here  hk  now  two  diltinA  fuliltance«, 
the  one  material,  the  otlier  immaterial,  both  in  a  Hate  of  perfeft  inaflivity. 
Now  1  alk,  what  power  God  ran  give  to  one  of  thefe  fubftance*  (fuppof- 
ing  them  to  retain  the  fame  diftinft  natures  that  they  had  as  fubflancei  in 
their  ftate  of  ina^aivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other  l  In  that  ftatc. 
it  is  plain,  neither  of  ibem  thinks;  for  thinking  being  an  aftion,  it  cannot 
bedenicd,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  adion  of  any  created  fubAance. 
without  annihilating  of  the  fubftance  whereof  it  is  an  aftion  ;  and  ifit  be 
fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  exillcnce  to  fuch  a  fubftance,  without  giving 
that  fubllance  any  a^ion  at  all.  By  the  fame  reafon  it  is  plain,  that  net* 
■her  of  them  can  move  itfelf:  now,  I  would  alk,  why  Omni[>otency  canT 
not  give  to  either  of  thefe  fubflanccs,  which  are  equally  in  a  llateof  per* 
fcfl  inaflivity,  the  fame  power  that  if  can  give  to  i\\e  ':i'.b>M',  V«.'aVit» 
(»esiuppiff  tbat  gt'^t^bootti  wtoJ-iniKiBtt,  Vlac'ft.'im.'y"'' 
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is  fuppofed  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid  AibAance,  but  denied  that  he  caa 
give  to  folid  fubftance. 

If  it  be  aiked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  thefe  fubftancca  ?  all  that  can  be  laid 
to  it  is,  that  they  cannot  conceive,  how  the  (olid  fubflance  (hould  ever  be 
able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  little,  fay  1,  are  they  able  to  conceive,  haw 
a  created  unfolid  fubflance  (hould  move  itfelf.  But  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  in  an  immaterial  fubftance,  tliat  you  do  not  know.  I  grant  it  i  and 
in  a  material  one  too :  for  example,  gravitation  of  matter  towaxds  matter, 
and  in  the  feveral  proportions  obfervable,  inevitably  (howi,  that  theie  it 
fomething  in  matter  that  we  do  not  underfland,  unlefs  we  can  ccfnceivc 
felf  motion  in  matter ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  attradiion  in 
matter,  at  immenfe,  almoil  incomprehcnfible  diftances:  it  muft  theteibie 
be  confciTed,  that  there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well  as  unfolid  fubftanoel« 
xhat  we  do  not  underlland*  But  this  we  know,  that  they  nay  each  of 
them  have  their  diftind  beings,  without  any  ad^ivit}'  fuperadded  to  them, 
unlefs  you  will  deny,  that  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of 
ading,  which  it  is  probable  will  bethought  too  preiumptuous  for  any  one 
to  do ;  and  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  felf-motion  in  a  created  irnma-* 
terial,  as  in  a  material  being,  confider  it  how  you  will :  and  thcrefbro 
this  is  no  reafon  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  power  of  (elf« 
motion  to  a  material  fubftance,  if  he  plcafes,  as  well  as  to  an  imroatcrial : 
fince  ipieither  of  them  can  have  it  from  themfelves^  nor  can  we  conceive 
Iiow  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

The  fame  is  vi(ible  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking;  both  thefe  fab* 
fiances  may  be  made,  and  exiil  without  thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or 
can  have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itfelf ;  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  jgood  pleafure  of  his  omnipotency ;  and  in  whi^ 
ever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  hoir 
either  of  thefe  fubUances  thinks.  But  for  that  reafon,  to  deny  that  God, 
who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can  by 
the  fame  omnipotency,  give  tliem  what  other  powers  and  perie^ons  he 
pleafcs,  has  no  Isetter  foundation  than  to  deny  his  rower  of  creation,  bc^ 
caufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed  :  ana  there,  at  lad,  this  way 
of  rcafoning  mud  terminate. 

That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  ful^ilance  to  be  (olid  and  not  folid 
at  the  fame  time,  1  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  fay;  but  that  a  folid 
fubdance  may'not  have  qualities,  perfeClions,  and  powers,  which  have  no 
natural  or  vifibly  neccflary  connexion  with  folidity  and  extenfion,  is  coo 
much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yederday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  pofitive 
in.  If  God  cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable  to 
us,  we  mud  deny  even  the  confiftency  and  being  of  matter  itfelf;  iince 
t'^try  particle  of  it  having  fome  bulk,  has  its  parts  connef^ed  by  ways  in- 
conceivable to  us.  So  that  al(  the  difficulties  that  are  raifed  againft  th« 
thinking  of  matter,  from  our  ignorance,  or  narrow  conceptions,  ftand  not 
at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it  fo ;  nor 
prove  any  thing  againll  his  having  a^ually  endued  foine  parcels  of  matter^ 
lb  difpofed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  till  it  can  be 
(hown,  that  it  contains  a  contradi^on  to  fuppofe  it. 

Though  to  me  fenfation  l)e  comprehendtd  under  thinking  in  general, 
yet,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  I  have  f(>oke  of  fenfe  in  brutes,  as  difUndl 
from  thinking;  becaufeyour  lordfhip,  aslievtvc\T\\>et,^^2&(;:&  o^  ^{e  in 
krutcs.    But  here  I  take  liberty  to  obicivc,  \!t\«i\  \£  >f^>ii  Vii^^^  i2^ksw% 
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bfutc«lo  hare  fenraiion,  it  will  follow,  eiEher  thit  God  can  and  doth  give 
10  foiiie  parcels  of  mailer  a  power  of  p'^reeptlon  andihinking;  onhatall 
animals  lijve  tminaterial,  and  cODfequemly,  according  to  your  lordfliip, 
imnioftal  fouli,  ai  well  at  men;  and  10  fajr  iliac  Seas  and  roitcs,  &c.  have 
immoitil  fauU  as  w«)l  as  roea,  will  poUibly  be  looked  oo  ai  going  a  great 
way  to  fcrve  an  hi'poihelis. 

Ihavcbeen  pretty  largeb  maidng  this  muter  plain,  that  ihey  who  ar« 
(b  forward  to  bdlov  hard  ccnfuiCE  or  names  on  the  opinions  of  thofc  who 
differ  from  ihcm.  may  confidei  whether  foroetimcs  they  arc  not  more  doe 
tothcii  OA'n;  and  that  they  may  be  pecfuaded  aliulc  to  temper  thai  heat. 
which,  fuppofing  the  truth  in  (heir  current  opinions,  gives  them  {it  ihey 
think)  3  right  to  lay  what  imputations  ihey  pkifc  on  tbofc  who  woald 
fairly  cxarninc  the  gioands  they  Hand  upon.  For  talking  with  a  fuppofi' 
tion  and  inlin nations,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  nay.  and  religion  too, 
ftand  and  fall  with  their  fyflems,  is  at  bcH  but  an  imperious  way  of  beg- 
ging the  (jueftion,  and  affuming  to  ihemfelves,  under  the  pretence  of  teal 
for  the  caiiTe  of  God,  a  title  to  infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that 
men's  zeal  for  truth  Ihoiild  go  as  far  as  their  proofs,  bni  not  go  tor  proofs 
Ihemfelves.  He  that  attacks  received  cu^inions  with  any  thing  but  fair 
arguments,  nay,  I  own,  be  judly  fufpefted  rot  to  raeta  weil,  nor  to  be 
led  by  the  love  of  truth;  but  (he  fame  may  \x  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo 
defemli  them.  An  error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth 
the  worfe  for  having  lain  negleAed  :  and  if  it  wcic  put  to  the  vote  any 
where  in  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed,  whether  troth  would 
have  the  majority,  at  leall  whilft  the  authority  of  men.  and  not  the  exa- 
mination of  things,  muH  be  its  meafu  re.  The  imputation  of  fccpticifm, 
and  thofe  broad  infinuations  to  render  what  1  have  writ  fujpeftcd,  {0  fre- 
4]ueDi,  OS  if  that  were  the  gt^at  bufinefs  of  all  this  pains  yoa  have  Eseen  at 
about  mc,  has  made  me  fay  thns  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  fenfe  of 
[he  way  to  eftablifh  truth  in  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  tliai  I  think 
the  world  will  neeil  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make  it  diflingiiifh 
between  your  lordftiip's  and  my  defign  in  writing,  which  therefore  1  fe- 
curely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  icturnio  the  argument  in 
hand. 

What  1  have  above  faid,  I  take  to  bea  fullanfwer  toall  thatyour  lord- 
(hip  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  of  identity,  and  trom 
ihepower  of  abfiraAing.  You  alk,  •  Ho*  can  ray  idea  of  liberty  agtte 
with  the  idea  that  bodici  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  impulfef  Anf- 
By  the  omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve 
not  I  coniradiflion.  It  is  true,  1  fay,  "'  +  That  bodies  operate  by  im- 
pulfe,  and  nothing  ellc."  And  fo  1  thought  when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet 
conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.  But  I  am  fmce  convinced  by 
the  judicious  Mr.  Newton's  incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a 
pTcfuRipiioa  to  limit  God's  power  in  this  point  by  tay  narrow  concep* 
lions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by  ways  unconceivable 
to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonllraiion  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into 
bodice  powers,  and  ways  of  operation,  above  what  can  be  derived  from 
our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but 
alfo  an  unqueilionable,  and  every  where  viftble  injlaacc,  ih:it  he  has  done 
to.  And  therefore  in  the  ncx!  edition  of  my  book,  I  will  take  care  to 
bave  that  palTage  redified, 

•  l.'l  Anfwer.  \  Effay,  I,  i*  tV^-i.  V'*'^' 
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As  to  relf-coTifcioufiiefs,  your  lordihip  aflcs,  *  What  is  there  Kke  fclf- 
confcioufncfs  in  matter?  Nothing  at  all  in  matter  as  matter*  But  that 
God  cannot  bedow  on  fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking*  and 
with  it  fclf-confcioufncis,  will  never  be  proveci  by  afking*  f  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  fhould  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive? 
The  weakncfs  of  our  apprehenfion  I  grant  in  the  cafe :  I  confefii  as  mncfa 
as  you  plea(e,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  folid,  no,  nor  how  an  un- 
folid  created  fublUnce  thinks ;  but  this  weaknefs  of  our  apprehenfioos 
reaches  not  the  power  of  God,  whofe  weaknefs  is  ftronger  than  any  thing 
in  men. 

Your  argument  from  abftra^ion  we  have  in  this  queilion,  X  ^^^'  ™*y 
be  in  the  power  of  matter  to 'think,  how  comes  it  to  be  fb  impoffihle  m 
fuch  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas  bjr  ab- 
ilradlion  ?  Anf.  This  fcems  to  fuppofe,  that  I  place  thinking  within  the 
natural  power  of  matter.  If  that  be  your  meanme,  my  lord,  I  never  fay, 
nor  fuppofe,  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of  diinking,  bat 
the  diredt  contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels  of  matter* 
ordered  by  the  Divine  power,  asfeems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of 
Tecciving  from  his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinkine ;  that,  indeed,  I 
fay ;  and  that  being  granted,  the  anfwer  to  your  quellion  is  eafy  ;  fince, 
3i  Omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  folid  fubftance,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive,  that  God  may  give  that  faculty  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree^  as 
it  pleafes  him,  who  knows  what  difpofition  of  the  fubjedl  is  fuited  to  fach 
a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thir.kme. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  nut- 
ter with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  thofe  words  of  niine» 
II  w  Ik  re  I  (how,  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know,  thai 
Ood  is  an  immaterial  fubflancc.     They  are  thefe,  **  The  idea  of  an  eternal 


Here  the  want  ot  perception  is  owned  to  be  fo  eflTcntial  to  matter*  that 
.God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial.    Anfw.  Perception  and 
knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  being,  where  it  has  its  fource,  it  is  vifible 
muft  be  eflentially  infeparahle  from  it;  therefore  the  adkual  want  of  per- 
ception in  fo  great  apart  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter,  is  a  demon* 
ftration,  that  the  firll  being,  from  whom  perception  and  knowledge  are  in- 
'feparable,  is  not  matter:  now  far  this  makes  the  want  of  perception  an 
cjfential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  difpute  ;  it  fufiices  that  it  ihou's, 
that  perception  is  not  an  eflential  pro[X2rty  of  matter;  and  therefore  matter 
cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being  to  which  perception  and  knowledge 
areeiTential.    Matter,  1  ^y,  naturally  is  without  perception:. ergo,  fay^ 
your  lordihip,  want  of  perception  is  an  cfTential  pro(>erty  of  matter,  and 
God  does  not  change  the  eflential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  re- 
maining.    From  whence  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  Ih;{Iow  on  any  parcel 
of  matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.     If  the 
rules  of  logic,  fince  my  days,  be  not  changed,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  con- 
iequcnce.     For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  God  dots  not ;  ered,  he  can- 
not, I  was  taught  when  I  iirlt  came  to  the  uni\crfity,  would  not  hold. 
For  I  never  iaid^God  did;  but,  if  **  Ihat  1  fee  no contradi^on  in  it, 

"  *  jflAnf.         +  Ibid.        t  Il>i<i-        W  i«.Uu«.       ••  iftAnC 
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y  that  he  (hould,  if  he  pleafed.  give  to  fome  fyftcms  of  fcnfclefs  matter  a 
•<  faculty  of  thinking;"  and  I  know  nobody  before  Des  Cartes,  that 
ever  pretended  to  (how  chat  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that 
at  woril>  my  oox  being  able  to  fee  in  matter  any  fucii  incapacity,  as  makes 
it  impolTiblc  for  Omnipotency  to  beftow  on  it  .1  faculty  of  thinking, 
makes  me  op[)orite  only  to  the  Cartefians.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  feen  or 
heard,  the  fathers  of  the  chriftian  church  never  pretended  to  demonftrate 
chat  matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  ienfation,  perception  and 
thinking,  from  the^hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if 
you  pleafe,  fup}X)fe  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your 
lordfhip  nieans»  God  cannot :  and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it 
proves,  that  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's  afs  a  power  to  fpe<4k  to  his 
mailer  as  he  did;  for  the.  want  of  rational  difcourl'e  being  natural  to  that 
fpccics,  it  is  but  for  your  lordfhip  to  call  it  an  edential  property,  and 
then  God  cannot  change  the  eflential  properties  of  things,  their  nature 
remaining:  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot,  with  all  his  omnipo« 
tency,  give  to  an  afs  a  power  to  fpeak  as  Balaam's  did. 

YouTay»  *  my  lord.  You  do  not  iet  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency: 
-for  he  may,  if  he  pkafe,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  fubfiance, 
i.  e.  take  away  from  a  fubfhuice  the  folidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter^  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  fpirit,  the  fame  fubftance  remaining. 
For  if  the  fubftance  remains  not»  body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  but  the  folid  fubftance,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  is  annihilated* 
and  an  immaterial  fubiiance  created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing 
into  another,  but  the  deftroying  of  one,  and  making  anpther  de  novo. 
In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body  or  material  fubftance  into  an  immate- 
rial,  let  us  obferve  thefe  diftinA  confiderations. 

Firft,  you  fay,  God  may,  if  he  pleaies,  take  away  from  a  folid  fub- 
ftance fblidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  fubftance  or  body  ; 
And  may  make  it  an  immaterial  fubftance,  i.  e.  a  fubftance  without  foli- 
dity. But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another ;  the  hare 
taking  away  a  lower  or  lefs  noble  quality  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or 
Bobrer ;  that  rauft  be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one,  and 
a  xneaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  pofition  of  an  higher  and  better;  unleft 
any  one  will  fay,  that  cogitation,  or  the  (x>wer  ot  thinking,  refults  from 
the  nature  of  fubftance  itlclf;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  fub<- 
fiance,  there  muft  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then, 
upon  your  lordftiip's  own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  without 
the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  bnt  God  may  give  to  this  fub- 
ftance, thus  deprived  of  folidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  fuppofe 
it  made  capble  of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial ;  whereby  you  allow, 
that  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  may  be  fometimes  wholly  incogitative, 
or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  perfc^Uy  cogitative, 
or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

Further*  yoq  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  folidity  and  make  it 
material  again.  Kor,  I  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can 
ma]^  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  alk  your  lord- 
fliip,  why  God,  hayiqg  given  to  this  fubftance  the  faculty  of  thinking 
l^ter  folidity  was  takca  from  it,  cannot  rcftorc  to  it  folidity  again,  with- 
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oot  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking  ?  When  yon  have  YeiblTed  tbiv 
my  lord»  you  will  have  proved  it  impoflihle  for  God's  omnipofienoe  to 
give  a  folid  fabftance  a  faculty  of  thinkinff ;  bat  till  then,  not  having 

rivcd  it  impofliblcy  and  vet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  b  to  deny  due 
can  do  what  is  in  irfelt  poffible ;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  it  vifi* 
biy  to  fet  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  yon  iay  here  *  yoa  do 
not  fet  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency* 

If  1  fhould  imitate  your  lordftiip's  way  of  writing,  I  (honld  not  omit  to 
bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  Dcom  Tet^ 
bb  poneie,  le  toikre :  and  then  add,  that  I  am  certain  70a  do  not  thin^ 
he  pronooted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is  with  fock 
candid  and  kind  infinuarions  as  thefe,  that  you  bring  in  bodi  +  Hofafaea 
and  X  Spinofii  into  vour  difcoarfe  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  fae 
pleafe,  to  give  to  iome  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a 
faculty  of  thinking :  neither  of  thofe  authors  having,  as  appeait  by  may 
pafiages  you  bring  out  of  them,  iaid  any  thing  to  this  qoeftioB,  nor  faav^ 
mg,  as  it  fcems,  any  other  bufinefs  here,  but  by  their  names  kilfiil^  10 
give  that  character  to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  recomoiCBd  tt  to 
the  world. 

1  pretend  not  to  inc^tre  what  meafure  of  leal,  nor  for  what,  gnidca 
your  lordflup's  pen  in  fuch  a  way  of  writing,  as  yonr's  has  all  along  baa 
with  me :  only  I  cannot  bat  confider,  what  rrnotation  it  woold  pve  to 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  flmnld  think  troth 
lequised*  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  fuch  patterns.  But  God  bo 
thanked,  there  be  thofe  amongft  them  who  do  not  admire  foch  ways  of 
managing  the  caufe  of  truth  or  religion ;  they  being  fenfible  that  if  evcijr 
one»  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on  his  fide,  is  theidiy 
authorized,  without  proof,  to  infinnate  whatever  may  ferve  to  prejodioe 
men's  minds  againft  the  other  fide,  there  will  be  great  ravage  made  oa 
rharity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth  or  knowledge :  and  that 
the  liberties  frequentlv  taken  by  difpntants  to  do  fo,  may  have  hem  the 
caufe  that  the  world  in  all  a^s  has  ivceivcd  to  ouich  harm*  and  ib  littlo 
advantage  fiom  eontroverfies  m  religion. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordihip  has  brought  to  coofotn 
one  iayii^  in  my  book,  by  other  paiia^  in  it ;  which  therefore  being  all 
bnt  argnmenta  id  hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  sot,  ait  of 
ao  other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a  vi^ry  over  me :  a  thing  methtnks,  fo  noch 
beneath  ^rour  lordihip,  that  it  does  not  deferve  one  of  yoor  paga*  The 
qocftioo  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pteafes,  heftow  on  any  parcel  of  nut* 
ler,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception  and  thinking.  Yoo 
fty,  y  you  look  upon  a  oiiflake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  coofeancnoeA 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  If  this  be  fo,  my  lord,  1 
think  one  may  well  wonder,  why  your  lordihip  has  brought  no  argnoKMa 
to  eftabliih  the  truth  itfelf  whicn  yon  look  on  to  be  of  fuch  dangeiooa 
eonfequence  to  be  mifiaken  in ;  but  have  fpent  fo  many  pages  on^^  in  a  • 
perfonal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  ihow,  that  I  had  inconfiftencies  in 
my  book ;  whidi  if  any  fuch  thmg  had  been  (bowed,  the  auefiion  would 
he  ftill  as  far  from  bein^  decided,  aad  the  danger  of  miftaking  ab«nt  it 
as  little  prevented,  m  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  faid.  If  theveftiBci 
your  loffdihip's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  Baade 
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yeu  think  it  nectflary  to  clear  this  queftion,  the  world  has  realbn  to  con- 
clude there  is  litite  to  be  fzid  ag^iinA  that  propofiiion  which  is  10  be  Ibund 
in  my  book,  concerning  the  pollibilily,  that  fome  parcels  of  malter  might 
be  lo  ordered  by  Umniixttence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  ihinle- 
,  irg,  if  Govi  fo  jjleafedi  fincc  yout  Jordftip's  concern  for  the  promoting 
lUe  gteac  ends  ot  religion  and  morality,  has  not  oiabled  you  to  produce 
one  argument  ag-Jinil  s  piopoCdon  (hat  you  think  of  fo  dsngeroui  confe- 
quence  to  them. 

And  here  I  craX  leave  to  ohrerve,  that  though  in  your  title  page  yOn 
cromire  to  prove,  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconliftent  with  itfelt,  [which 
if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  provcil  to  be  ineonfiflent  with  any  ihiiir 
elfe)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith ;  yet  your  aitcmpis  aO 
along  hase  been  to  prove  me,  in  fome  palTagcs  of  my  book,  inconnftcru 
(vith  niyfeir,  without  having  Ihown  any  ptopofition  in  my  liool:  incon- 
Jifient  with  any  article  of  the  chriitian  faith. 

1  think  your  lotdlhip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  one  aigutneni  of  your 
own :  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  1  confefi  1  do  not  fee  how  it  is  apt  much 
to  promote  religion,  efpecially  the  chriftian  religion,  founded  on  rcreta. 
tion.  1  ihall  fct  down  your  lordfliip's  words,  thai  they  may  be  confidcr- 
ed  :  you  fay,  ■  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religioa 
and  morality  are  beft  fccured  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
from  its  nature  and  properties;  and  which  you  think  prove  it  inimsictial. 
Your  lordlhip  does  not  queftion  whether  God  .can  give  immortality  to  a 
material  fubftance ;  but  yOu  fay  it  takes  oft'  very  much  from  the  evidence 
of  immoitaiity.  If  it  depend  wholly  upon  God's  giving  thai,  which  of  iti 
own  nature  it  b  not  capable  of,  &c.  So  likewife  you  fay,  +  If  a  man 
cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  I  affirm)  then  what  h^ 
comes  of  the  foul  s  immateiiality  (and  confequently  immortality]  from  in 
operations  I  But  for  all  this,  fay  I,  his  afTurance  of  faith  remains  on  it* 
own  hafis.  Now  yoo  appeal  to  any  man  of  feafe,  whether  the  finding  the 
uncertainty  of  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  teafon, 
doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  thde  fundamental  articles,  when  they 
are  confidered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ^  For  befbre,  there  was  a  natural 
credibility  in  them  on  account  of  reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  ground* 
of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft,  and  inftead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more 
doubtful  tiisn  ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  fall  fo  much  Oiort  of 
ihai  of  rcafon,  it  mnll  needs  have  iefs  cSeA  upon  men's  minds,  uhen  th« 
fubfefviency  of  reafen  is  taken  away;  as  it  muft  be  when  the  grounds  of 
certainty  by  rtsfon  ate  Tanilhed,  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds 
his  rcafon  deceive  him  iu  furh  fundamencal  points,  Diall  have  his  faith 
ftand  Arm  and  unmoveable  on  the  account  of  revelation  ^  For  in  mattCn 
of  revelation  there  muft  be  fomc  antecedent  ptincipUs  fuppofed,  before  w« 
can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it. 

More  to  the  fame  purpofc  we  have  fone  pages  farther,  where,  from  foma 
of  my  words  your  lordfhip  fays,  J  you  cannot  but  obfervc,  that  we  have 
no  certainty  upon  my  grounds,  that  fclf-confcioufnefs  depends  upon  a& 
individual  immaterial  fubftance,  and  confequenily  that  3  material  fub- 
Itance  nay,  according  to  my  jirinciples,  have  fcll-confciuufnefs  in  it;  at 
kalt.  that  I  am  not  certain  ol  the  contrary.  Whereupon  yont  lordfliip 
bids  me  confider,  whether  this  doth  not  ;i  little  aScii  the  whole  attici* 
of  the  rcfurreftion.     What  docs  all  (his  tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world 
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believe  that  T  have  lefTened  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  fool^ 
and  the  refurred^ion,  by  faying,  that  though  it  be  moft  highly  prohabk* 
that  the  foul  i»  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impofTible  to  God's  omnipotencv,  if  he  pleaiOi 
to  beftow  upon  fome  parcels  of  matter,  difpofed  as  he  ittz%  fit,  a  faculty  oif 
thinking  ? 

This  your  accufacion  of  my  lefTenin^  the  cr^ibility  of  theie  articles  of 
faith,  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  Iminortality  of  the  foul 
abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immat;;riality  (which  is 
the  fupi)o(ed  proof  from  reafon  and  philofonhy  of  its  immortality)  cannot 
be  demonftrated  from  natural  reafon :  which  argument  of  your  lordlbip*s, 
bottoms,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  kl^ates  of 
\u  credibility  in  all  thofe  articles  it  propofes,  proportionably  as  human 
reafon  fails  to  fupport  tlie  teflimony  of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordfliip 
in  thofe  paifages  has  faid,  when  examined,  will,  I  fuppofc,  be  foand  lo 
import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  pro}x>fe  any  thing  to  mankind  to  be 
believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  reufon  can  demon- 
(Irate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reafon  come  ihort  in  the  cafe,  and 
cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibilit)'  is  thereby  kflcned ;  which  is  in  effeft 
to  fay,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  fure  foundation  of  faith 
to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  reafon ;  i.  e.  with  rere- 
rencc  be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  ovirn  word,  unlefi 
u'hat  he  re^'cals  be  in  itfelf  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without  him* 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  chriftian  religion,-  in  all  its 
articles,  I  am  not  lorry  tnat  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writ- 
ings ;  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  1  ihould  think  deferred 
to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  fcepticifm  bellowed  upon  it,  and  would 
-have  raifed  no  fmall  outcry  againil  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fuppoied  to 
be  in  the  right  in  all  that  ne  lays,  and  fo  may  fee u rely  fay  what  he  pleafes. 
Such  as  I,  the  profanum  vulgus,  who  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would 
examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  he 
faid  (hould  fobvert  the  very  found;(tions  of  the  chridian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  obfervcd,  is  fo  vifibly  cantained  in  your  lord(bip'a 
argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  anfwcr  to  my  fird  letter,  it 
fcemcd  fo  flransc  for  a  man  of  your  lordlhip's  charaf^er,  and  in  a  difpute 
in  defence  of  the  do6lrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  perfnade 
myfelf,  but  it  was  a  flip  of  ydur  pen :  but  when  I  found  it  in  your  fecond 
letter  *  made  ufe  of  again,  and  ferioufly  enlarged  as  an  argument  of 
weight  to  be  iniiiled  upon,  I  was  convinced,  that  it  was  a  principle  that 
you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable  foever  it  was  to  the  articles 
of  the  chnflian  religion,  and  particularly  thofe  which  you  undertook  to 
defend. 

I  deiire  my  reader  to  perufe  the  paflaces  as  they  fland  in  your  -letters 
tkerofdves,  and  fee  whether  what  you  (ay  in  them  does  not  amount  to 
this :  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it 
has  a  ftron^r  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reafon.     For, 

I.  Yourlordfhip  fays,  +vou  do  not  qudlion  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  fui>(lance;  but  you  fay  it  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  givipg 
that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of. 
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Td  which  I  f^plyt  any  one's  not  being  able  to  denionftrate  the  foul  to 
be  immacerialy  takes  o£f  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  fhall  be  immortal ;  becavfe 
the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demondration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  want  of  another  demonflration  of  a  propofition,  that  is  demon- 
ftratively  true,  takes  not  oS  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  b  a 
clear  demonftration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  truth  can  kavc, 
chat  is  not  felf-evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the  fouls  of  men  fhould 
live  for  ever.  But,  fays  your  lordihip,  from  this  evidence  it  takes  o^ 
▼cry  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  i.  e.  The  revelation  and  teftimony  of  God 
lofes  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the;  good  pleafure 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonftratively  made  out  by  natural  reafon,  that 
the  foul  is  immaterial,  and  confequently  in  its  own  nature  immortal.  For 
that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thefe  words,  which  of  its  own 
nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  to  make  them  to  the  purpofe.  For  the  whole 
of  your  lordfhip's  difcourfe  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the  foul  cannot  he 
material,  becaufe  then  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal  would  be  ytty 
much  leffened.  Which  is  to  hy^  that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine 
revelation,  that  a  material  fubibnce  fhould  be  immortal,  as  aa  immate- 
rial ;  or  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when 
he  declares,  that  a  material' fubftance  fhall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  de- 
daws,  that  an  immaterial  fhall  be  fo;  becaufe  the  immortality  of  a  mate- 
rial fubflanoe  cannot  be  demonftrated  from  natural  reafon* 

Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordfhip's  a  little  farther.  God  hath  re- 
vealed, that  the  bodies  men  fhall  have  after  the  refurredion,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  fhall  live  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordfhip  believe  the  eternal 
life  of  the  one  of  thefe  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you  caa 
prove  it  of  one  of  them  b^  natural  reafon,  and  of  the  other  not?  Or  caa 
any  one,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  cafe,  doubt  of  one  of 
(hem  more  than  the  other  ?  Or  think  this  propofition  lefs  credible,  that 
the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  refurredion,  fhall  live  for  ever;  than  this. 
That  the  fouls  of  men  fhall,  after  the  refurredion,  live  for  ever  ?  For  that 
■he  roufl  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs  credible  than  the  other.  1£ 
this  be  fo,  reafon  is  to  be  confulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and  the 
credit  of  divine  teftimony  mufl  receive  its  force  from  the  evidence  of  tea - 
fim;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  reveliiion 
in  all  fdpernatural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reafon  fails.  And  how 
much  fuch  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the  fupport  of  the  doflrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  chriftian  religion,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  your 
lordfhip  to  confider. 

I  am  not  fu  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinofa,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  what 
were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  Bu^  pofTibly  there  be  thofe,  wha  will 
think  your  lordfhip's  authority  of  more  ule  to  them  in  the  cafe,  thart  thole 
juflly  decried  names;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordfhip  a  patron  of  tlie 
oracles  of  reafon,  fo  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  oi  divine  reve- 
lation. This  at  lcafl»  I  think,  may  be  fubjoined  to  the  words  at  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  next  page*.  That  ihofe  who  have  gone  about  to  lefTcn  the 
credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  fsy 
they  arc  lefs  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  demonftratively 
by  natural  reafon,  have  not  been  thought  to  fccure  fcveral  of  the  artidet 
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of  the  chriftian  faith,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  trinity,  incamsrtiony  and  ic- 
fnriedion  of  the  body,  which  are  thofe  upon  the  account  of  which  I  am 
brought  by  your  lordihip  into  this  difpnte. 

I  mail  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordihip's  endeaTonrs,  in  the 
following  words,  to  prove,  that  if  the  foul  be  not  an  immaterial  fubliaiice» 
it  can  be  nothing  but  life ;  your  very  firft  words  vifibly  confutine  all  that 
you  alledge  to  tnat  purpofe,  they  are,  *  If  the  foul  be  a  material  fablbmoef 
St  is  really  nothing  out  life ;  which  is  to  fay.  That  if  the  foul  be  really  a 
fubftance,  it  is  not  really  a  fubftance»  but  really  nothing  elfe  but  an 
afiedlion  of  a  fubftance ;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial' 
ibbftance,  is  not  the  fubftance  itfelf,  but  an  afied^ion  of  it. 

«•  You  fay,  f  Although  we  think  the  feparate  flate  of  the  ibol  after 
death,  is  fufficiently  levoiled  in  the  fcripture;  yet  it  creates  a  great  di& 
ficnlty  in  underftanding  it,  if  the  foul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material 
fubftance,  which  muft  be  diflblved  when  life  is  ended.  For,  if  the  finil 
be  a  material  fubftance,  it  muft  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohe6oQ 
of  folid  and  feparate  parts,  how  minute  and  invifible  foever  they  be«  And 
what  is  it  which  (hould  keep  them  together,  when  life  is  gone?  So  that 
it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  foul  fhould  be  capable  of 
immonality,  onlefs  it  be  an  immaterial  fubftance ;  and  then  we  know  die 
Iblution  aad  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  foul,  being  of  a  difieicnt 
nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will,  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that 
Ihould  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  foul  together,  after  it  is  feparafeed  fion 
the  body ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy  to  give  an  account  of  it,  at  to  pve 
an  account  what  it  is  that  fhall  keep  together  a  material  and  immacerial 
fubiUnce.  And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  that^ 
I  hope,  does  not,  with  your  lordftiip,  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  inft- 
paraue  union  of  foul  and  body  to  eternity :  and  I  perfuade  myfdf,  tint 
the  men  of  fenfc,  to  whom  your  lordftiip  appeals  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find 
their  belief  of  diis  fundamental  point  much  weakened  by  that  difficalty. 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  lordihip's  permiflion  would  think  lb 
ftill)  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of  matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  SMKh 
in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  fubftance  i 
-  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  very  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,  which  depends  on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
give  an  account  what  it  is  that  (hould  keep  them  together :  though  its  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good  pteafure  of  God,  where  the  mao- 
aer  creates  great  difficulty  in  the  underftanding,  and  our  reafon  cannot 
difcover  in  tne  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  lordihip  lb 
poiitively  fays,  IdTcns  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of^thi 
aefurredien  and  immortality. 

Bot,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  ofaje^ion  a  little,  and  to  (how  of  hoir 
finidl  force  it  is  even  with  yourfelf ;  give  me  leave  to  prefume,  that  your 
lordihip  M  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  refurrec- 
tion,  as  any  other  article  of  faith ;  if  fo,  then  it  being  no  eafy  matter  CO 
ffivc  an  account  what  it  is  that  ihall  keep  together  tlie  parts  of  a  material 
KHil,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken  the  credibi- 
lity of  its  ammortalitv,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the  credibility  of 
the  immortality  of  the  body.  For,  when  your  lordfhip  (hall  find  it  an 
ia^  QUtter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  befides  the  good  pleafuie  of 
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God,  which  (halt  ktej}  togeiher  the  parts  of  out  mainial  bodSn  to  etei- 
iriiy,  or  evm  Toul  ami  body,  1  doubc  not  but  an}- one  who  ihiJl  think  the 
foul  material,  will  alfo  find  it  as  cafy  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  thai 
fhall  krcp  thofc^  parts  of  muter  alfo  toigrthet  tn  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controverly  it  apt  lo  make  men  fa  £ir 
forget,  as  CO  take  up  ihofc  principki  ihemldvca  (when  thqf  will  ferve 
iheir  lum)  which  they  have  highly  condrcTtncd  in  others,  1  Qiould  wmdet 
to  find  your  lordlhip  to  argue,  tliac  becaufe  it  ij  a  djt&culcy  to  underliuid 
what  (hall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  foul,  when  life  m 
gone  i  and  bccaufc  it  is  not  an  ealy  matter  to  give  an  account  huw  tisc 
io\i\  Oiall  be  capable  of  immortaiiiy,  uolefs  it  be  an  immatnial  rnbdniice: 
therefore  it  is  not  fo  credible,  as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  Mceount  W 
natural  rcafon,  how  it  could  bej  For  to  this  it  is  that  all  this  your  dif- 
courfe  icndj,  as  is  evident  by  nhat  is  already  fei  down;  and  wiU  be 
more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordlhip  fays  in  otber  places,  ihoagh 
there  needs  no  fucb  proof,  lincc  it  would  aU  be  nothing  againft  me  in  imj 
other  feiift. 

I  thought  your  lordlhip  bad  in  other  places  alTcftrd,  atui  inEDed  oa 
this  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revtLBiion  was  the  Ic&  to  be  heliet-ied, 
bccatife  the  thing  iilelf  created  great  difficulty  in  the  uDderllandtog,  md 
the  manner  oi  it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  and  it  was  do  afy  matrer  to 
eive  an  account  how  it  wat.  This,  as  1  take  it,  your  lordfhip  coDdeniocd 
in  others  ai  a  rery  unreafonabk  principle,  and  fuch  ai  would  fubvcit  aU 
the  articles  of  the  chiilllai)  religion,  that  were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  I 
think  it  wUI :  and  is  it  pofTibk.  that  you  fhould  make  ufe  of  it  here  foaw- 
fdf,  againft  ihc  article  of  life  and  immortality,  that  Chrilt  hath  bron^ 
10  light  through  the  gofpel.  and  neither  was,  nor  could  be  made  out  hr 
natural  reafon  without  revelation  i  But  you  will  fay,  you  fpcalt  only  <if 
iIk  fouli  and  your  words  are,  I'hac  it  is  no  cafy  macicr  to  give  an  acconni 
how  the  foul  (hauld  be  capable  of  inunortajity,  unlcft  it  be  an  immaterial 
fubllance.  1  gram  it;  but  crare  leave  to  Jay,  ihat  there  is  ivit  anyone 
of  ihufe  difficuiiics,  that  are  or  can  be  raifed  about  the  manner  bow  a  na- 
tcrial  foul  can  be  immottal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the  iiumottalitj 
of  the  body. 

Sut,  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  iliia  principle  of  j'Oiir  lordihip's  woaU 
reach  other  articles  of  fiith,  wherein  our  natural  rcafon  fiuds  it  not  (o 
cafy  10  giv«  an  account  how  thofc  myfteries  are ;  and  which  iheretotr, 
according  to  your  principles,  mufi  he  lefs  credible  t^n  other  articles, 
that  etcaie  le&  difficulty  to  chc  underftaading.  For  your  lordaiip  laja, 
■  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  fcnfe,  wibciher  to  a  man,  who  (honght 
by  his  principles  he  could  from  natural  grounds  dcmonflraie  the  inimot' 
tsXity  of  tlic  foul,  tbe  finding  th.-  unccrtJia'.j'  of  ihofe  priiKUiles  he  went 
upon  in  potni  of  rcafon,  t.  c.  the  imding  he  could  not  cenattdy  prove  it 
by  natural  rcafoo,  00th  not  tvcaken  the  credibility  of  thai  fundament^ 
article,  when  it  is  ci^nlidcced  purely  bs  a  matwr  of  iaith  i  which,  iit  cffrtt, 
I  humbly  coaccire,  aiTiounrs  to  this,  that  a  ptopofition  diTin^  revodcd, 
that  cannot  be  proved  by  na;ura]  realon,  i»  lefs  credible  thaaone  (hat 
can  :  which  feems  to  me  to  cotnc  very  litd;  Ihort  of  this,  with  due  reve- 
tence  be  it  fpokcn,  that  Gtxl  is  Idi  10  be  ixtieved  when  he  a&ms  a  pc«- 
fofition  that  cannot  be  proved  byturoral  reafon,  tlian  whe&hepMpafa 
viat  oan  be  proved  by  it.    The  direct  centtery  10  which  ia  an/  vpiatm. 
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though  yon  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  thefc  following  wordis ;  *  If 
the  evidence  of  faith  fall  fo  much  (hort  of  that  of  reafon  it  muft  needc 
have  lefs  efie^  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  fubfcrvirncy  of  reafon  it 
taken  away ;  as  it  muft  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reafon  are 
taniihed.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  be  who  finds  his  reafon  deceive  him 
in  fuch  fundamental  points,  fhould  have  his  faith  Hand  firiA  and  anitoove' 
able  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  I'lian,.  which  I  think  there  are  haOriily 
plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God'i 
teftimony  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  of  probability  of  the  thinn  w0 
receive  from  revelation,  and  rifes  and  falls  with  it ;  and  that  the  tniuis  of 
God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lofe  {o  much  of  their  credibiliCjr^  at 
tbey  want  proof  from  reafon :  which  if  true,  revelation  fhay  come  to  l»ve 
no  credibility  at  all.     For  if,  in  this  prefent  cafe,  the  credibility  of  this 

Eropoiition,  the  fouls  of  men  (hall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  the  fcriptuie* 
B  leflened  by  confeifmg  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved  from  leafoa; 
though  it  be  aflerted  to  be  moft  highly  probable :  mufl  not,  by  the  fame 
rule,  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to  notbine;,  if  natural  reafon  (honld  not 
be  able  to  make  it  oat  to  be  fb  much  as  probable,  or  fhould  place  the  pro- 
bability from  natural  principles  on  the  other  fide  ?  For,  if  mere  want  of 
demonltration  ieflens  the  credibility  of  any  propodtion  divinely  revealed^ 
muft  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  probaoility  from  natural  reafoD* 
quite  take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at  lad  it  muil  end,  if  in  any  one 
cafe  the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive  from 
him  by  revelation,  be  fubje^ed  to  the  verdi^  of  human  reafon,  and  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  acceiiion  or  diminudon  from  other  proofs,  or  want 
of  other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordHiip's  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  artickt^ 
I  know  not  what  argument  the  grcratelt  enemies  of  it  could  ufe  mort 
effi^ual  for  the  fubvcrllon  of  thole  vou  have  undertaken  to  defend :  thit 
being  to  refolve  all  revelation  perio^tly  and  purely  into  natural  reafon,  to 
bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  faith  in  other  things^ 
than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reafon  without  revelation. 

Your  lord(hip  f  infilts  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradided  what  I 
have  faid  in  my  effay,  by  faying  \  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be 
idemonftratively  proved,  tnat  it  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us  that  thinkf, 
however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter 
of  mine,  and  confidcr  it,  will  find,  that  my  bufineis  there  was  to  (how, 
that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  fubftance  ; 
a^ld  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  po^er  of  moving  of  matter, 
which  we  experienced  in  ourfclves,  (ideas  originally  not  belonging  to 
matter  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an 
.immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  material  parts.  Thefe  ideaa 
of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving  of  matter,  I  in  another  place  (bowed; 
did  dcmCMmiatively  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  exigence  of 
ah  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  we  have  the  idea  of  ipirit  in  the 
ftri^it  ienfe;  in  which  fenle  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  foul,  in  the  23d  cb. 
:of  my  effiiy ;  the  eafily  conceivable  poiiibility,  nay  great  probability,  th&t 
the  thinking  fubttance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  me  fufiicient  grbund 
for  it :  in  which  fenfe  I  ihall  think  I  may  fafely  attribute  it  to  the  think»> 
iHg  fubftance  in  us,  till  your  lordfhin  (hall  have  better  proved  from  my 
troidi,.  that  it  is  impoftible  it  (hould  oe  immaterial.    For  l.only  by,  that 
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it  is  poOiblr,  i.e.  involves  no  contraJiflion,  that  God,  the  omnipotent 
inimaterial  fpirit,  ftiould,  if  he  pleares,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  mailer, 
diTpofcd  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thiakin^  and  moving :  which  parcelt 
of  matter,  fo  endued  with  a  power  of  chinking  and  motion,  might  pro- 
perly be  called  fpirits,  in  coQtradiftinf1:ion  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all 
which.  I  piefonie,  there  ia  no  manner  of  contradiftion. 

I  juilificd  my  Ufe  of  the  word  fpirit,  in  that  fenfe,  frora  the  authoriiici 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  fpiritus,  from  whence 
fpirit  is  dettved)  to  the  foul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  ma- 
teriality  out  of  it.  To  which  your  lordfliip  replies,  "  That  Cicero,  in 
his  TufcDlan  QueAions,  fuppofcs  the  foul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  body, 

but  of  a  different  naiure  from  the  body That  he  calls  the  body  the 

prifon  of  the  fojl And  fays,  that  a  wife  man's  bcfinefi  is  to  dtaw  off 

his  foul  from  hii  body.  And  then  yoot  lordfliip  concludes,  as  is  ofual, 
with  a  qucftion.  Is  it  pofliblc  now  to  think  fo  great  a  man  looked  on  the 
foul  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body,  which  mull  be  at  an  end  with  life? 
Anf.  No  i  it  is  impolTible  that  a  man  of  fo  good  fenfe  as  Tolly,  when  he 
Ufes  the  word  corpus  or  body  for  the  gtofs  and  vifible  pares  of  a  man,  which 
he  gicknow ledges  to  be  mortal,  (hould  look  on  the  foul  to  be  a  modification 
of  that  body ;  in  a  difcourfe  wherein  be  was  cndcavourlnz  to  perfuade 
another,  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  la  be  acknowledged  that  truly  greaC 
men,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  fo  manifeRly  to  conttadifl  themfelves. 
He  had  tlicrefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modiAcation  of  the  body  of 
a  man  in  the  cafc :  he  was  not  foch  a  wider  as  to  examine,  whether  the 
modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  wa«  immortal,  when  that  body  iifelf 
was  mortal :  and  therefore,  that  which  be  reports  as  Diczarchus's  opinion, 
he  difmilVes  in  the  beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c,  1 1 .  But  Cicero'a 
was  a  direfl,  plain,  and  fenfible  in<]iiiry,  vii.  What  the  fonl  was?  to  fee 
whether  from  thence  he  could  difcover  its  immorialiiy.  fiut  in  all  that 
(iifrotirfe  in  his  lirA  l)ook  of  I'nfculan  Queftioni,  where  he  lays  out  fo 
much  of  his  reading  and  reafon,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  (howing  the  leaft 
ihiiught  that  the  foul  uas  an  immaterial  fubftancej  but  maliy  thingt 
diietlly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  ( t )  he  (huts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  ffnTes  he  ufes  f  corpuj 
■11  aloog,  fur  the  fendhle  organical  pans  of  a  man  ;  and  is  poliiive  that 
-is  not  the  foul :  and  body  in  this  fcnlc,  taken  for  the  human  bndy,  he 
calls  the  prifon  of  the  foul ;  and  fays  n  wife  man,  inllancing  in  Socrarea 
and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  no  where 
,  fays  any  fuch  thing  of  matter  (  he  calls  not  matter  in  general  the  prifon 
of  the  foul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  tieing  feparate  from  it. 

I.  fie  concludes,  that  the  foul  is  nut,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  compofiiion  of  the  elements,  ch.  17. 

J.  He  excludes  ihe  two  gtofs  demcnl!,  cartk  and  water,  from  being 
the  foul,  ch.  j6. 

So  far  he  isclcar  and  pofiiiver  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain;  beyond 
this  he  could  not  get ;  for  in  fonic  places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully,  whether 
the  foul  be  not  ait  or  lire.  Anima  fit  animn>,  i^nifvc,  nefcio,  c.  i^.  And 
therefore  he  agiees  with  Panxiius,  thai,  if  it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is, 
as  he  cslli  it.  nflammaia  anima.  Inflamed  air ;  and  for  this  he  gi/es  fcvc- 
tal  rcafoni,  C.  t%,  19.    And  ihotigh  be  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  luiluie 

t  lilAnfwer.  +  Ch,  19,11,^0,  Vi  I'^'i* 
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of  its  own,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial,  that  he  fkys,  c«  lOi 
that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous  nature,  will  not  w 
inconiillent  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  moft  to  incline  to  is,  that  the  fool  wa^  not  art  aD 
elementary,  bat  was  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  heavens ;  which  AriP 
totle,  to  dilHnguilh  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable,  bodio 
here  below,  which  he  fuppofed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinta  effleiiria. 
Tlat  this  was  Tully's  opinion  is  plain  fronx.  the(<;  words.  Ergo  aninmi 
(qui,  ut  ego  dico,  divinus)  eft,  at  £aripide8  audet  dicere,  I>eui  •  ^  9vi* 
oem,  ii  u&x%  aut  anima  aut  igni*  eft,  idem  eft  aniipus  hominis.  Nam  nt 
lib  natura  cceleftis  et  terri  vacat  &  humore ;  lie  utriufque  baraoi  rena 
hamanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin  autem  eft  quinta  qasedam  natura  ab  Arit 
tottle  induda ;  primum  hxc  U  deorum  eft  k  aniraoram.  Hanc  Doa  fin* 
tcntiam  fecuti,  his  ipfis  verbis  in  confolatione  hsec  expreffimos,  cb.  29* 
And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to  repeat  thofe  his  own  words,  whidi  jovr 
lonlftup  has  quoted  out  of  nim,  wherein  he  had  affirmed,  in  hit  ticatife 
De  Confolatione,  the  foul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the  earth,  or  tt> 
be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthhr;  bat  h£i  faid,  iingularis  eft  igtOtf 
quscdam  natura  &  vis  animi,  fejunoa  ab  his  ofitatis  notifqne  natoiit: 
39vhcrcby  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle's  qtiinta  eflEncias 
which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which  the  gods  and  (bulf  confilBd^ 
be  calls  it  divinum  coslefte,  and  ooncludes  it  eternal ;  it  beai^  ai  hi 
fneaks,  fejunda  ab  omni  moruli  concretioae*  From  which  ifi  la  cJear^ 
tkat  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  his  thoirg^ta  went 
not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Ariftotle's  quinta  eflentia,  to  look  Ibv  il« 
In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  oontraiv. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wife  men  have  alwaya  been^ 
that  the  foul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  it  is  plain,  he  never  thooght  ef 
its  imniaceriality,  but  as  the  eaftem  people  do,  who  believe  the  ibui  to  bt 
imanortal,  but  have  neverthelefs  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  inunaf 
tetiaiitjr*  It  is  remarkaMe  what  a  verv  confiderable  and  jadiciooi  attthof 
{zy%  *  la  the  caie.  No  ojnnion,  fays  ne,  has  been  fo  univerfidly  iteeafed 
as  chat  of  the  immortali^  of  the  (ool ;  but  its  immateriality  is  m  Cntth, 
the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  fpread  fo  far.  And  indeed  it  is  ^tiemelv 
diffic&lf  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  purs  fpiiit.  Thia 
the  mailkxurics  who  have  been  kmgeft  among  them,  are  pofitive  io. 
Ail  the  pagans  of  the  eaft  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  fomethiiig 
of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  fubfifts  inde|>cndently  and  feparatdy  ffOB 
his  body.  But  they  give  extcnfion  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and 
attrihate  to  it  all  the.  fame  members,  all  the  fame  fcrbftaoces,  both  IbliA 
and  liquid,-  which  our  bodies  are  compofed  of.  They  only  fuppofe  thai 
the  Ibttls  are  of  a  matter  fuhcile  enoafl;h  to  eicape  being  ieen  or  handled*—' 
23uch  Hxre  the  Ihadcs  and  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans*  And  if 
u  by  thde  £eures  of  the  fouls,  anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  bodies,  that 
Virgil  fuppo&d  .£aeas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchifes,  in  the  other 
wond* 

This  gentleman  was-  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  thofe  parts  for  htr~ 
pleaiiiie,  aiid  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  ftrange  ftories,  colleded  hv 
phanccy  when  he  returned :  but  one  chofen  on  purpofe  (and  he  fecmt  vmt 
cho&n  for  the  paroofe)  to  inquire  into  the  fmgulanties  of  Siam.     And  he 
bas  ib  wdl  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  commiilion,  which  his  epiftle  dedica- 
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tory  tells  05  be  had,  (o  inform  himfelf  cxaflly  of  what  was  mofl  re matVablc 
there,  that  had  we  but  fuch  an  account  of  oibcr  countrie*  ©f  the  call,  as  be 
lia5  given  us  of  .iJiia  king<iom,  which  hi^  was  an  envoy  to,  wc  ihoold  b« 
much  better  acquainted  ihan  wt  are,  ivith  the  manners,  nniions,  and  re- 
tigionj  of  that  part  of  thft  world  ^inhabited  by  civiliitd  nations,  wiio  want 
ficithersoodfcnfenoracutcnefsof  mfon,  thotigti  not  caft  into  (be  mould 
of  the  logick  and  philofophy  of  our  fthpols. 

But  10  return  to  Cicero :  it  is  plain,  that  In  hia  inejuirics  about  the 
foul,  his  thoughts  went  net  at  all  bcyona  matter.  This  the  cx|ircIIions 
that  drop  from  him  in  fcvcrat  places  of  this  book  evlJeoiiy  fhoiv.     Kot 

-  ixaniple,  that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and  women  afccndtd  into  hea- 
ven I  of  others,  that  they  tcmatncd  here  on  earth,  c.  iz.  Tliat  the  foul  is 

'  hot,  and  warms  the  iwdy :  ihaC,  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  peiietratcs, 
and  divides,  and  breaks  through  out  thick,  cloudy,  moift  air:  that  it 
ftoM  \n  the  region  of  fire,  and  afcinds  no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmili 
and  weight  making  that  iit  proper  place,  where  it  js  nourilfed  and  fuf- 
faincd,  with  the  lume  things  wherewith  the  flars  are  nourithcd  and  j^if- 
taincd,  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbourhood  it  (hall  there 
have  a  clearer  vien'  and  foller  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  e.  1 9. 
That  the  foul  alfo  from  this  height  (hall  have  a  plea&nt  and  fairer jjeofped 
(if  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  difpofiiion  of  whofe  parts  will  then  lie  before 
■    '  '  That  it  is  hard  to  '  '        " 


Tm,  and  place,  the  foul  has  in  the  body  :  that  it  is  too  fubiile  to  be  feen  : 
ihat  it  is  III  the  huaian  body  as  in  a  houfe,  or  a  velTcl,  or  a  receptacle, 
c.  ii.  All  which  are  cxpreflions  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who 
ufed  them  had  not  in  his  mind  fcparated  tnateriality  from  the  idea  of  the 
fouL 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  th's  which  B-e  find  in 
chap.  1 9,  IS  faid  upon  the  principles  ol  thofe  who  would  have  the  foal  to 
^  anima  inH^mmaia,  inllamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  igth,  and  the  two  folIoKing  chapters,  he  docs  not 
only  not  deny,  but  cveti  admiis,  that  fo  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air 
may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  ihort  is  this :  Cicerp  was  willing  to  believe 
fha  foul  immortal ;  bill,  when  he  fought  in  the  nature  of  the  foul  ilfelf 
fometbing  to  eft3bli(h  this  hii  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  him- 
ielf  at  a  lofs.  He  eonfelM  he  knew  not  what  the  foul  was ;  but  the  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  12,  was  no  r^'afou  to  cnndudc  it  wai 
not.  And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  wliat  he  had  faid  in 
his  6th  book,  De  Repub.  concerning  the  foul.  The  argunwnt,  which. 
borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes  ufc  of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  It, 
not  only  proves  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I  chink,  your 
lordlhip  will  allow  to  be  true :  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without 
beginning,  as  well  a  without  end :  Neque  nata  certe  eli,  Se  xierna  dA, 

Indeed  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul  he  concludes  right,  that  it  is  oC 
clivine  original :  but  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  he  at  the  end  of  ihli 
difcourfe  concen;ing  lis  faculdcj,  c.  z;.  as  well  as  at  this  b^inning  oC 
it,  c.  12.  is  not  aihamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  what  It  is ;  Anima  lie 
aniroos;  iapifve,  nefcio  %  nee  me  pudct,  ut  iRos,  fateti  ncfcirc  (]uod  nef- 
'  ciam.  Illud  fi  ulla  alia  de  re  obfcura  affirmare  poflcm,  Gve  anima,  five 
igni»  fit  animus,  cum  junirem  elfc  div^num,  c.  i^.  ^  <tiM.^'^>aa- 
tvaty  bt  evaJd  utua  xa  about  the  foul,  wis,  v^iaxVs'Mi'k  v»&:^ss>v'^>s^ 
1  Hi  dM 
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was  fomethiog  divine  in  it»  i.  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  foul  that  could 
not  refult  froin  the  nature  of  matter,  but  mud  have  their  oiinnal  from  a 
divine  power ;  but  yet  thofe  qualities^  as  divine  as  they  were/ne  acknow- 
ledged might  be  placed  in  breath  or  fire,  which,  I  think,  your  lordfhip 
will  not  deny  to  be  material  fubftances.  So  that  all  thofe  divine  qualiticst 
which  he  fo  much  and  fo  iuftly  extols  in  the  foul,  led  him  not,  as  appeals* 
fo  much  as  to  any  the  leaft  thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  demonftn- 
tion,  that  he  built  them  not  opon  an  exclufion  of  materiality  cot  of  die 
foul;  for  he  avowedly  profefles  he  does  not  know,  but  breath  or  fifc 
might  be  this  thinking  thme  in  us:  and  in  all  his  confiderations  about  the 
fubdance  of  the  foul  itfelf,  he  ftuck  in  air,  or  fire,  or  Ariftoile'a  qointi 
eifcntia ;  for  beyond  thofe  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 

But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whofe  authority  he  defers  ib 
much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vad  reading  and  great  parts  could  fnrnifli 
him  with  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfied^  fo  &r 
£:om  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  thoueht  that  he  had,  or  could  prove 
it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  profefTes  nis  ignorance  and  doubt  of  tu 
In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  feveral  opinions  of  the  philoibphen* 
which  he  had  well  ftudied,  about  it :  and  then,  full  of  uncertainty ,  fays, 
Harum  fententiarum  quas  vera  fit,  Deus  aliquis  viderit ;  quae  verifinuUifna, 
magna  quzdio,  c.  ii.  And  to^rards  the  latter  end,  naving  gone  them 
all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them,  he  proieifes  hind<^ 
flill  at  a  lofs,  not  knowine  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine. 
Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  feiplam  intucns,  nonnunquam  hebefcit,  ob  eamque 
caufam  contemplandi  diligentiam  amittimus.  Itaque  dubitans,  circum* 
fped\ans,  haefitans,  multa  adverfa  revertens,  tanquam  in  rate  in  niari  im- 
menfo,  nodra  vchitur  oratio,  c.  50.  And  to  conclude  this  argument* 
when  the  perfon  he  introduces  as  difcourfing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is 
refolved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality ;  Tully  anfwers,  c.  32* 
Laudo  id  qaidem,  etfi  nihil  animis  oportct  confidere :  nnovemur  enim  (xpe 
aliquo  acute  conclufo ;  labamus,  mutamufque  fentcntiam  clarioribus  etiam 
in  rebus ;  in  his  ed  enim  aliqua  obfcuritas. 

So  unmoveable  is  that  truth  delivered  b^  the  fpirit  of  truth,  that  though 
the  light  of  nature  gave  fome  obfcure  glimmering,  fome  uncertain  hopes 
of  a  future  date;  yet  human  reafon  could  attain  to  no  clearnefs,  no  cer« 
tainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  JESUS  CHRIST  alone,  who  had  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gofpel  *•  Though  we  are  now 
told,  tliat  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reafon  to  bring  immortality  to 
light,  or,  which  pades  for  the  fame,  to  own  principles  upon  which  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  confcqucntly  its  immort^ 
nt^)  cannot  be  demondratively  proved,  does  Icflcn  the  belief  of  this  articki 
01  revelation,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and 
which  confequently  the  fcripture  aflures  us  is  cdabliflied  and  made  cenain 
only  by  revelation.  ThU  would  not  perhaps  have  Teemed  d range,  from 
thofe  who  are  judly  complained  of  for  dightin?  the  revcLition  of  the  go£i 
pel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  diould  contradiA 
10  plain  a  text  of  fcripture,  in  favour  of  their  all-fufHcient  reafon :  but 
what  ufe  the  promoters  of  fccpticifm  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  fo  much 
fuf()e^ed  by  your  lorddiip,  may  make  of  what  comes  from  one  of  your 
great  authority  and  learning,  may  dcfcrve  your  confideration. 
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And  (but.  my  lorif,  I  hope,  I  have  ficistircl  you  concerning  Cicero'* 
opinion  ab»ul  tlic  foul,  in  his  tirlt  book  of  Tufculan  qucltioris;  which, 
ihoogh  I  ealily  believe,  3t  your  lordthip  faj's,  you  aie  no  ftrangcr  to,  yet 
1  Iiumbty  eonceivc  you  ban:  not  (hown,  [and,  apon  a  careful  [Krufiil  of 
tliat  treatifc  agitin,  I  ihink  I  may  boldly  Tay  yoa  cannot  fliow)  one  word 
ill  ii,  tliat  cxprefTea  any  thing  like  a  norion  m  Tully  of  the  foul's  imma- 
teriality, or  iis  bclag  an  immaterial  fubllBncc 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Vitgil,  your  lordfhip  concludes,  "  That 
he,  no  mort^  than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindnefs  in  this  inairer,  being  both 
Bfierters  of  ihe  foul's  immortaliiy.  My  lord,  were  not  the  qucftion  of 
(he  fool's  immateriality,  accoiding  to  cuftom,  changed  here  into  that  of 
its  immortality',  which  I  am  no  Tefi  in  alTciter  of  than  either  of  ibem, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindnefs  I  dcfired  of  them  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  was  to  (how,  that  they  attributed  the  word  (piritus  to  the 
foul  of  man,  without  any  Thought  of  its  iramaleiialiiy ;  and  this  the  verfes 
you  youxfdf  bring  out  of  VirgiH, 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  feduxerii  artus. 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adcra;  dabis,  improbe,  ptrnns; 
confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  6ih  book  :  and  for  this  mon* 
lieur  de  la  Loubere  (hall  be  lay  witaefs  in  the  words  above  fet  down  cut 
of  him  i  where  he  ihows,  that  there  be  thofe  amongft  the  heathens  of  out 
days,  ai  well  as  Virgil  and  others  araangfl  the  ancii^ni  Greeks  and  Romans, 
nho  ihonght  the  fouls  or  gholls  of  men  departed  did'not  die  with  the  body, 
without  thinking  ihcm  lo  be  pcrfctlly  immaterial ;  the  laiier  bein^  much 
more  incomprehenfible  to  them  than  the  former.  And  what  Virgil's  no- 
don  of  the  foul  is,  and  that  corpus,  when  put  in  cantradiDinflion  to  the 
foul,  (ignilies  nothing  but  the  grofs  icneim-m  of  Hefh  and  bones,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  verfe  of  his  jEni-id  6.  ivhere  he  calls  the  fouls  whith  yet 
were  vifible, 

Tenues  fine  corporc  vitas. 

Your  lordfhip's  J  anfwcr  concerning  what  is  faid  Ecclef.  xii.  turns 
wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not 
what  1  queilioned :  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  fhow,  that 
fpirit  in  Englilb  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  foul,  without  any  no- 
tion of  its  immaterialiiy,  as  nn  was  by  Solomon,  which,  whether  he 
(bought  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  liitU  appear  in  that  p^f- 
fage,  where  be  fpeaks  of  [he  fouU  of  men  and  beads  together,  as  he  dors. 
But  farther,  what  I  contended  for  is  evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the; 
word  fpirit  is  there  applied  by  our  tranflatois.  to  the  fouls  of  beafls,  which 
your  lordlhip,  1  ihink,  docs  not  rank  amongft  the  immaterial,  and  confe- 
quently  immortal  fpirits,  though  they  have  lenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

Bui  yoo  fay,  ||  If  the  foul  Ik  not  of  itfdf  a  free  thinking  fubftance,  you 
do  not  fee  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment, 
Anf.  Though  ihc  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  cjo  lo  this  day,  fee 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment;  yet  in  revelation,  if  that 
will  fatisfy  yoiir  lordlhip,  every  one  may  fee  a  foundation  for  a  day  of 
judgment,  becaufe  God  has  pofitively  declared  it ;  though  God  h.ii  not 
by  that  revelation  taught  us,  what  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  Is ;  nur  hat 
any  where  faid,  that  the  foul  of  itfclf  is  a  tree  agent,  Whatfocvcr  any 
created  fubHance  is,  it  is  not  of  itfelf,  but  is  by  the  good  pleafurc  of  its 

•  titAnCiva.         i  ^zii,  4.  3SJ.  ^  vi  Kal-«w.        \\Ni-^. 
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Creator :  whatever  degrees  of  perfcdion  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful 
hand  of  its  maker.  For  It  is  tru<i  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  fpirilual  (enfct 
what  St.  F;iul  fays,  *  Not  that  wc  are  fufficicnt  of  ourfeWcs  to  thinlcanjr 
thing  as  of  oiirfelves,  but  our  fufficiency  is  of  God,  ' 

But  your  hmlfhip,  as  I  gucfs  by  your  following  words,  would-  argue* 
that  a  material  fubflance  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  where]>v  I  fuppofe  yoit 
only  mean,  that  you  cannot  (at  or  conceive  how  a  folid  luhftancc  fhonld 
begin,  (lop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  aiH 
fwcr,  that  when  yon  can  make  it  conceivable,  hc>w  any  created,  finite,  dfri 
pendant  fubflance  can  moveitfelf,  or  alter  or  Aop  its  own  motion,  which 
It  mud  to  be  a  free  agent ;  I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to 
bcdow  this  t)ower  on  a  folid  than  an  uofolid  created  fubftance.  TuUy,  id 
the  place  above  quoted,  +  could  not  conceive  this  power  to  be  in  anjr 
thino;  but  what  was  from  etemiry;  Cum  patca*  igitur  aetemum  id  eft 
quod  feipfum  moveat,  quis  eft  qui  banc  naturam  animis  tSt  tributani 
negct?  But  though  you  cannot  fee  how  any  CRatcd  fubftance,  folid  of 
not  folid,  can  be  a  free  agent,  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  botlij 
till  your  lord(hip  pleafc  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  (how  \\\t  manner  hoir 
cither  of  thrni  canj  of  itfelf,  move  itfelf  or^any  thing  elfe)  yet  I  do  not 
think  you  will  fo  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty  cheri 
is  to  fee  how  they  are  free  agents,  ab  to  douot  whether  there  be  foundadotf 
enough  for  a  day  of  judgment.  •      •    •  : 

It  IS  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordfhip's  fpeculations  reach: 
but  finding  in  myfclf  nothmg  co.be  truer  than  A-hat  the  wife  Solomon  telk 
ime,  %  As  thou  knowcil  not  what  i^  the  way  of  the  fpirit,  nor  how  the 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child  ;  even  fo  thou  knowctf 
not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things;  I  gratefully  receive  and 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  fets  me  at  reft  in  many  thiogi^ 
the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reafon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me ;  Om* 
iii{K>rency/I  know,  can  do  any  thin^  thnt  contains  in  it  no  contradifHon : 
fo  thpt  1  rtaJily  believe  what«:vcr  God  has  declared,  though  my  reaibn 
find  difficulties  in  it  which  it  car/.ot  rcnfler.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe^ 
God  having  revealed  that  tiierc  (hall  b*  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  thai 
foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free  enou^,h  to  be  made  anfwerable 
for  their  adUons,  and  to  rcc  ive  according  to  what  they  have  done ;  though' 
how  man  is  a  free  agent,  fuq^afTes  my  explication  or  comprchenfton. 

In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke  ||,  your  lordfhip  aficBs 
*•  Whether  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a  (pirit  ia 
only  an'  appearance?  I  anfwer.  No;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  luch  an 
inference  from  them  :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  fomethinjf 
that  appears^  and  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly  immaterial;  and  ytt 
this  was  pro)>erly  called  irviVfAa,  and  was  often  looked  upon,  by  thofe  whd 
called  it  nrnl^AA  in  Greek,  and'  now  call  it  fpirit  in  Englilh,  to  be  the 
ghoft  or  foul  cif  one  departe<l ;  which  I  humbly  conceive  juftifies  my  ufe 
of  the  word  fpirit,  for  a  thinking  voluntary  agent,  whether  material  or 
immaterial. 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  ++  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples be  demonftrated,  that  the  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial : 
from  whence  you  conclude.  That  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from 
ideas  are  plainly  given  up.     This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often 


*  2  Cor,  iiu  5»       +  TufcuUn,  Qux^.  L,  \.  c.  ^^,       "S^  ^v:ViC^%  5 
Jll  C.  xxiw  V.  39,        **  xft  Aafwtr,       A^  IVa^* 
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impodiblc  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
ideas,  without  revetation,  to  difcover,  whether  omni- 
potcncy  has  not  given  to  fome  fyftcms  of  matter  iitly 
difpofrd  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfc  joined 
and  fixed  to  matter  fo  difpofed  a  thinking  imnnaierial 
fubftance  :  it  being,  in  rcfpei5i  of  our  notions,  not  much 
more  remote  front  our  comprchenfion  to  conceive,  that 
God  can,  if  he  ,pleares,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  facuhy  bf 
thinking,  than  that  he  flioiild  fuperadd  to  it  another 
fubftancc,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  fince  wc  know 
not  wherein  thinking  confifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fub- 
fiances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafcd  to  give  that 
power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely 
by  the  good  pleafure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  For 
I  fee  no  contradidion  in  it,  that  the  firft  eternal  think- 
ing being  (hould,  if  he  pleafcd,  give  to  certain  fyllems 
of  created  fenfelefs  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks 
fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  perception,  and  thought: 
though,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  lib.  iv.  ch.  10.  $.  14. 
&c.  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  contraditn:ion  to  Aippofe  matter 
(which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature  void  of  fenfe  and 
thought)  (hould  be  that  eternal  firft-thinking  being. 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have  that 
,  fome  perceptions,  fuch  as,  v.  g,  pleafure  and  pain, 
fhould  not  be  in  fome  bodies  themfelves,  after  a  certain 
manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  (hould 
be  in  an  immaterial  fubftancc,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  body  ?  Body,  As  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being 
able  only  to  rtrike  and  alfctft  body  ;  and  motion,  accord- 
ing to  the  utmoft  reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  motion  :  fo  that  when  we  allow  it  to 
produce  pleafure  or  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or 
ibund,  wc  are  fain  to  quit  our  reafon,  gn  beyond  our 
ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  picafurc  of 


make  iifc  of,  I  have  often  had  occafion  10  conlider  it,  and  cannot  jrftet 
all  fee  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  ai^knowledgc  iliut  this  or  that  pro- 
pofuian  cannot  upon  my  principlES  be  demonftraied ;  ergo,  I  grant  (his 
jitopofition  to  Ik  falfe,  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perci^ption  of  ihe 
agreemenc  or  diragiecment  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground  of  cenainty, 
^nd  till  that  be  ^iven  up,  my  grounds  at'  ceit^nty  an  oa^  ^viuvii*^ 
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pur  Maker.     For  fince  we  muft  allow  he  has  annexed 
cfFeds  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  mo- 
tion able  to  produce,  what  rcafon  have  we  to  concludes 
that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  tp  be  produced  in 
2if  fubject  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  a  fubjeft  we  cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter 
can  any  way  operate  upon  ?  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  would 
any  way  leflen  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immateriality :  I 
am  not  here  fpeaking  of  probability,  bqt  knowledge ; 
and  I  think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  mpdcfty  of 
philofophy  not  to  pronounce  magiftcrially,  where  we 
want  that  evidence  that  c^n  produce  knowledge;  but 
alfo,  that  it  is  of  ufe  to  us  to  difc^rn  how  far  our  know- 
ledge does  reach :  for  thp  ftate  we  j^re  at  prefent  in*  not 
ijeing  that  of  vifion,  we  muft,  in  many  things,  content 
purfelves  with  faith  and  probability ;  and  ii>  the  prefent 
queftipn,   aboqt  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  if  our 
faculties  cc^nnot  arrive  2^t  demonftrative  certainty,  wc 
need  not  think  it  ftrahge.    All  the  great  ends  of  mora-r 
lity  and  religion  are  well  enough  fecured,  without  phi* 
iofophical  proofs  of  the  foul's  immateriality;  fine?  it  1% 
evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  the  beginning  to  fublift 
here,  fenfible  intelligent  beings,  Jtnd  for  feveral  years 
continued  us  in  fuch  a  ftate,  can  and  will  reftore  vs  tQ 
the  like  ftate  of  fcnfibility  in  another  world,  ^nd  make 
us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  defign^ 
cd  tp  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life.  ,  An4 
therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch  mighty  neccllity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,   as  fome,   over-zealous  for  or 
againft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  have  bpen  forward 
to  make  the  world  believe.     Whp,  cipher  on  the  one 
lide;^  indulging  too  much  their  thoughts  immerfed  alto- 
gether in  matter,  can  allow  no  cxjftencc  to  whs^t  is  not 
jnatcrial :  or  who,  on  the  other  fide,  finding  no.t  cogi-p 
tation  within  the  natural  powers  ot  matter,  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  the  utmoft  intention  of  mind, 
have  the  confidence  to  conclude,  that  omnipotency  itfelf 
cannot  give  perception  and    thought   to  a   fubftancc 
Vhich  h^s  the  moflificratipn  of  folidity.     He  that  confi- 
dprs  hpw  hardly  fenfation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  recon- 
cilcablc  to  extcJidcd  matter  •,  ox  c^\^tTvc^  to  vk^  xJcCvw^ 
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thac  has  no  exiftcnce  at  all ;  Mill  confcfs,  that  he  is  very 
Tar  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  foul  is.  It  is  a 
point  which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  knowledge:  and  he  who  will  give  himfelf  leave  to 
confidtjr  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate 
part  of  each  hypothelis,  will  fcarce  find  his  reafon  able 
to  dctcruiiiie  him  fixedly  for  or  againft  the  foul's  mate- 
riality. Since  on  which  iJde  foever  he  views  it,  either 
as  an  uncxtendcd  fubltunce,  or  as  a  thinking  extended 
matter;  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either  wilt,  whilft 
cither  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  ftill  drive  him  to  the 
contrary  fide.  An  unfair  way  which  fome  men  take 
with  themfelves;  who,  becaufe  of  the  inconceiveablc- 
nefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw  themfelves 
violently  into  the  contrary  hypothefis,  though  altoge- 
ther as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiafied  undertlanding. 
This  fervcs  not  only  to  ftiew  the  weaknefs  and  the  fcan- 
tinefs  oi  our  knowledge,  but  the  inlignificant  triumph 
of  fijch  fort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own 
views,  may  fatisfy  us  thac  we  can  find  no  certainty  on 
one  fide  of  the  quefiion;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help 
us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  oppofite  opinion,  which, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with  equal  diffi- 
culties. For  what  fafcty,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is 
it,  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  abfurdities,  and  to  him 
^lnfurmountabIe  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  fomething 
altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his 
comprehcnfion  ?  It  is  pall  controverfy,  that  we  have  in 
us  fomething  that  thinks  ;  our  very  doubts  about  what 
)c  is  confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  muft 
content  ourfeives  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being 
it  i% :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fceptical  in 
this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  mofl:  other  cafes  to  be  pofi- 
live  againft  the  being  of  any  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  nature.  For  I  would  fain  know  what 
fubftance  cxifls,  that  has  not  fomething  in  it  which  ma- 
fiifeftly  baffles  our  undcrftandings.  Other  fpirits,  who 
fee  arid  know  the  nature  and  inward  conftitution  of 
things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge? 
"To  which  ii  we  add  larger  cov,'v^idi,tri.'C\Q'c\»  \*"KiK.V.wNa^ 
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bles  them  at  one  glance  to  fee  the  connexion  and  agree- 
ment of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  fupplies  to  them  • 
the  intermediate  proqfs,  which  we  by  firigle  and  flo\f 
fteps,  and  long  popng  in  the  dari:,  hardly  at  |aft  ftn^ 
opt,  and  are  often  ready  %o  forget  one  before  we  have 
hunted  put  another ;  we  niay  gueft  at  fome  part  of  the 
happinefs  of  fuperior  ranks  of  fpirits,  who  have  a  quicker 
and  more  penetrating  fight,  as  well  as  a  laiger  field  of 
knowledge*  But  to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand  ; 
our  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  not  onjy  limited  to  the  pau- 
city and  imper/eftions  of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  wbk:)( 
vc  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes,  (hort  of  that  too. 
$ut  l^ow  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

How  far  oM  ^*^'  ^^  affirmations  or  negations  we 
Sowkdge  niake  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may, 
sudic^  as  I  have  befofc  intimated  in  general,  be 

reduced  to  thefe  four  forts^  viz.  identity, 
co-exiftence,  relation,  and  real  exiftence.  1  Ihall  ex- 
amine how  far  our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

§.  8.  Firft,  as  to,  identity  and  diverfity, 
lVd«c  oV*'^^  in  this  way  of  agreement  or  difagreement 
identity  and  pf  our  ideas,  wt  intuitive  knowledge  is  as 
diTcrftty,  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themlelves :  and 
^^  ^'  there  can  be  no  idea  in  th?  mind,  which  it 
**  does  not  prefently,  by  an  intuitive  know^ 

ledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different 
from  any  other. 

3.  Of  CO.  §•  9-  Secondly,  as  to  the  fecond  forti 

exiftence,  a  which  is  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
rtfj  littk  Qur  ideas  in  co-exiftence ;  in  this  our  know* 
^^'  ledge  is  very  {hort,  though  in  this  confifts 

the  greateft  ancf  moft  material  part  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  fubftances.  For  out  ideas  of  the  fpecies  of 
fubftances  being,  as  I  have  ftiowed,  nothing  but  certain 
coUedtions  of  fimple  ideas  united  in  one  fubjedl,  and  fo. 
co-ex ifting  together ;  v.  g.  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  iSpward ;  of  gold,  a  body 
heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fufi*.  ' 
ble :  thefe,  or  fome  fuch  complex  ideas  as  thefe  in  men*s 
minds,  do  thefe  two  names  of  the  different  fubftancesi^ 
fame  and  gold,  ftand  for.    WYvtn  nn^  \no>A^  Vjm^^  ^xcf 
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thing  farther  concerning  ihsAr,  or  any  oclicr  fort  of  fub- 
ftances,  what  do  we  inquire,  but  what  other  qualities  ■ 
or  power  thefc  fubftanccs  have  •r  have  not?  Which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  to  know  what  other  fimplc  ideas  do  or 
do  not  co-exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  compkx 
idea. 

§.  10.  This,  how  weighty  and  confidera-     Becaufethe 
ble  a  part  foevcr  of  human  fcience,  is  yet     connexion' 
very  narrow,  and  fcarce  any  at  all.     The     bciweenmo^ 
reafon   whereof  is,    that  the  fimple   ideas,     topic '^=» 
Whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  fublUnces  are  * 

made  up,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  carry  with 
them,  ill  their  own  nature,  no  vifiblc  necelTary  con- 
nexion or  inconfiftency  with  any  other  limple  ideas, 
whofe  co-exiltence  with  them  we  would  inform  our- 
felves  about. 

§.  [I.  The  ideas  that  our  complex  ones  ErpeciallyoC 
of  fubftances  arc  made  up  of,  and  about  fecood^y 
which  our  knowledge  concerning  fubflances  ^  ""* 
is  moft  employed,  are  thofe  of  their  fccondary  quali- 
ties: which  depending  all  (as  has  been  Iliown)  upon  the 
primary  quaUties  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  parts ; 
Or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  fomething  yet  more  remote 
from  our  comprehenfion ;  it  is  impoflible  we  Ihould 
know  which  have  a  neceffary  union  or  inconliftency  one 
■with  another;  for  not  knowing  the  root  they  fpring 
from,  not  knowing  what  llze,  figure,  and  texture  of 
parts  they  are,  on  which  depend,  and  from  which  refult. 
thofe  qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold; 
it  is  inipolfible  we  ihould  know  what  other  qualities  re- 
fult  from,  or  are  incompatible  with,  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  gold,  and  fo  confequently 
tnuft  always  co-exil(  with  that  complex  idea  we  have  of 
It,  or  elfe  are  inconfifti-'nt  with  it, 

§.12.  Befides  this  ignorance  of  the  pri-  Becaufcall 
mary  qualities  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  connexion 
bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary  ^'w«n  any 
quaUties,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  j^dpriinarv 
incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  fets  us  qualities  U 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  undifcovcr- 
the  co-exiHence  or  in-co*cxift.etvcc  ^vt  v  tovj    ^^''^' 
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fo  fay)  of  different  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjedl ;  and  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  difcoverable  connexion  between  any 
fecondary  quality  and  thofe  primary  qualities  which  it 
depends  on. 

f.  13.  That  the  fizci  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body 
Ihould  caufe  a  change  in  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of 
.another  body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception  ;  the  repa- 
ration of  the  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrufion  of 
another ;  and  the  change  from  rell  to  motion  upon  im- 
pullb ;  thefe  and  the  like  feem  to  have  fomc  connexion 
one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  thefe  primary  qtia- 
lities  of  bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  thefe  operationsof 
them  one  with  another:  but  our  minds  not  being  able 
to  difcover  any  connexion  betwixt  thefe  primary  quali- 
ties of  bodies  and  the  fcnfations  that  are  produced  in  us 
by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  eftablifli  certain  and 
undoubted  rules  of  the  confequences  or  co-ex iftence  of 
any  fecondary  qualities,  though  we  could  difcover  the 
fize,  figure,  or  motion  of  thofe  invifible  parts  which 
immediately  produce  them.  We  are  fo  far  from  know- 
ing what  figure,  fize,  or  motion  of  pares  produce  a  yel- 
low colour,  a  fvveet  tafte,  or  a  fharp  found,  that  we  can 
by  no  means  conceive  how  any  fize,  figure,  or  motion 
of  any  particles,  can  poflibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  tafte,  or  found  whatfoever  5  there  is  no  con* 
ceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

$.  14.  In  vain  therefore  (hall  we  endeavour  to  dif- 
cover by  our  ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and 
univerfal  knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found 
conftantly  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any 
fubftancc:  fince  we  neither  know  the  real  conftitution 
of  the  minute  parts  on  which  their  qualities  do  depend  5 
nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  them  and  any  of  the  fecondary 
qualities  :  which  is  neceflTary  to  be  done  before  we  can 
certainly  know  their  nccelfary  co-exiftcnce.  So  that 
let  our  complex  idea  of  any  fpecics  of  fubftances  be 
what  it  will,  wc  can  hardly,  from  the  fimplc  ideas  con- 
tained in  it,  certainly  determine  the  neccirary  co-exift- 
cnce  of  any  other  quality  \vV\aifo^\ct»    Oui  Vwi^V^^^ 


vcv. 
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in  all  thefe  inquiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our 
experience.  Indeed,  fome  few  of  the  primary  qualitiet 
have  a  neceflary  dependence  and  vifible  connexion  one 
with  another,  as  figure  neceffarily  fuppofes  extenfions 
receiving  or  conpimunicating  motion  by  impulfe,  fup- 
pofes folidity.  But  though  thefe  and  perhaps  fomc^ 
other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  fo  few  of  them^ 
that  have  a  vifible  connexion  one  with  another,  that 
we  can  by  intuition  or  demonftration  difcover  the  co- 
cxiftence  of  very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united  in  fubftances :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  our  fenfes,  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities 
they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  co-exift- 
ent  in  any  fubjc6l,  without  this  dependence  and  evident 
connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  cannot 
know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exift  any  farther  than  ex- 
perience, by  our  fenfes,  informs  us.  Thus  though  wc 
Ice  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight, 
malleablcnefs,  fufibility,  and  fixednefs,  that  are  united 
in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet  becaufe  no  one  of  thefe  ideas  has 
any  evident  dependence,  9r  neceflary  connexion  with 
the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  where  any 
four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly 
probable  foever  it  may  be ;  becaufe  the  highefl:  proba-; 
bility  amounts  not  to  certainty,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For  this  co-exiftcnce  can 
be  no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived;  and  it  cannot 
be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  fubjcdts,  by  the 
obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or,  in  general,  by  the  necef- 
fary  connexion  of  the  ideas  thcmfelves. 

§.  15.  As  to  the  incompatibility  or  re-  Ofrepug. 
pugnancy  to  co-exiflence  we  may  know,  nancy  to  co- 
that  any  fubjed:  may  have  of  each  fort  of  ^^*^'  ^^g^^^ 
primary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once ;  v.  g.  each 
particular  extenfion,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion, 
excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  alfo  is  cer- 
tain of  all  fenfible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  fcnfc;  for  what- 
ever of  each  kind  is  prefcnt  in  any  fubjecl,  excludes  all 
other  of  that  fort ;  v.  g.  no  one  fubjcct  can  have  two 
fmells  or  two  colours  at  the  fame  time.  To  this  per- 
haps will  be  faid.  Has  not  an  opal,  or  the  infufion  of 
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lignum  licphriticum,  two  colours  at  the  fame  tjmc  ?  To 
which  1  anfvief,  thjit  thcfc  bddi'^s,  to  eyes  6^\^tr^nl\f 
plactdj  may  at  the  farnb  time  g f lord  difteivnt  colours: 
but  i  take  liberty  alfj  to  {ay,  that  to  eyes  iJ^/jrcntly 
placed^  it  is  different  parts  of  the  objedt  thn.t  rclicrt  thi 
particles  of  light :  and  thefefcre  it  is  riot  the  farric  part 
of  the  objeft,  and  fo  not  the  vcfy  fame  fubjc^t,  whicli 
at  the  fame  time  appears?  both  yellow  and  azure.'  For 
it  is  as  impofRblc  that  the  very  fame  particle  of  any  bod^ 
ihould  at  the  fame  time  differcinly  nH>dify  or  rcfleft  th* 
tays  of  light,  as  that  it  (hould  have  two  dif^rent  figutc^ 
and  textures  at  the  fame  time«  ,   . 

Of  the  CO-  ^-  '^"  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  powers  of  fubftances 

ixtftenceof  to  change  the  fcr.^n.u  qualities  of  other  bo-^ 
powen,  n  dies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  imJuU 
very  little  j.jg5  about  therh,  and  is  no  iricbnlidcrable 
^*'^'  branch  of  our  knowledge ;  I  doubt,  as  to 

thefe,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much  farthejf  tharf 
our  exf)cricnee ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  difco-^ 
very  of  mod  of  thefe  powers,  and  be  certain  that  thcV; 
are  in  any  fubjeft,  by  the  connexion  with  any  of  thofe 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  eiTehce.     Becaufc  the  adtive 
and  paffive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operat- 
ing, confiding  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts',  whicH 
-we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difcover ;  it  is  but  in* 
very  few  cafes,  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  depen- 
dence on,  or  repugnance  to,  ,any  of  thofe  ideas  whicrK 
make  our  complex  one  of  th^t  fort  of  things.     I  have 
here  inftanced  in  the  corpufcularian  hypothefis,  as  that 
Avlych  is  thought  to  go  faftheft  in  an  intelligible  ei^pli- 
cation  of  thofe  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I  fear  the  weak-^ 
ncf»  of  human  underftanding  is  fcafce  able  to  fubftitutci 
another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  dif-f 
covery  of  the  neceflary  connexion  and  co-exiftence  of 
tjie  powers  which  are  to  be  obferved  united  in  feveral 
forts  of  them.     This  at  feaft  is  certain,  that  which-cve^ 
hypothefis  be  cleared  and  trueft,  (for  of  that  it  is'  riot 
my  bufinefs  to  determine)  our  knowledge  concerning 
corporeal  fubftances  will  be  very  little  advanced  by  any 
of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  fee  what  qualities  airia 
powers  of  bodies  have  a  ncceffatY  coMi^^\otv  ot  t^^^- 
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nancy  one  with  another;  wfcich  in  the  prefgnt  flatcc 
philofophy,  I  think,  we  know  but  to  a  very  fmali 
degree :  and  i  doubt  whether,  with  tliofc  faruliies  wc 
have,  wc  fhall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  know- 
ledge (I  (ay  not  particular experiencej  in  this  pirt  much 
farther.  Experience  is  that  which  iatiiis  pajt  we  muft 
depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  it  were  more 
improved.  We  find  the  advantages  fomc  men's  gene- 
rous pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  ftock  of  natural 
knowledge.  And  it'  others,  cfpecialiy  the  phdofophere 
fay  BrCj  who  pretijnd  to  it,  had  been  fo  wary  in  chcit 
obfcrvations,  and  lincere  in,  their  reports,  as  thofe  who 
call  themfclves  philofbphcrs  ought  to  have  been;  out 
acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  <mc 
inilght  into  their  powers  aad  operations,  had  been  yet 
much  greater. 

§.  17.  If  we  arc  at  alofs  in  refpeft  of  the  offpinR. 
powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  yetnarwwttw 
ii  eafy  to  coturlude,  we  are  much  more  in 
the  dark  in  reference  to  the  fpirita;  whereof  wc  natu- 
rally have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our 
own,  by  reflecting  on  the  operitions  of  our  own  fouU 
within  us,  as  far  as  they  can  come  within  our  obferva- 
tion.  But  how  inconiiderable  a  rank  the  fpirits  that 
inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongft  thofc  various  and  p<^ 
ijble  innumerable  kinds  of  nobler  beings ;  and  how  far 
ihori  they  come  of  the  endowmenis  and  perfcCbions  of 
cherubims  and  fcraphims,  and  ifliinite  forts  of  fpiriti 
above  us;  is  what  by  a  traurK-nt  hint,  in  another  place, 
1  have  oftercd  to  my  reader's  coniideration. 

$.  18.  As  DO  the  third  fort  of  our  know-  ,,  ofocher 
ledge,  viz.  the  agreement  or  difagreenient  relarions,  k. 
of  any  of  our  idt;as  in  any  other  relation  :  '*''°'  =*0'  *• 
this,as  it  is  the  largcft  field  of  our  knowledge.  '*i' '"'"'  ^"' 
fo  it  is  bard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend; 
bccaufc  the  advances  that  are  made  in  this  part  of 
knowledge,  depending  on  our  fagacity  in  finding  iu- 
lermcdiatc  ideas,  that  may  Hiow  the  relations  and  habi* 
tudes  of  ideas,  whofc  co-exiftcnce  is  not  confidcrrd,,  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  vie  are  at  an  end  of  fuch 
difcovencs;  and  when  rcafoa  has  all  the  helps  it  ii 
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capable  of^  for  the  finding  of  proofs^  or  examining  the 
agreement  or  difagrccment  of  remote  ideas.  They  that 
are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  in 
this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  farther  im- 
provements and  helpSi  advantageous  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out^ 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at  leafl  I  believe^  thac 
the  ideas  of  quantity  afe  not  thofe  alone  that  are  capa« 
ble  of  dcmonftration  and  knowledge  i  and  that  others 
and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  tdntemplattoriy  would 
afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  paffiofnsj  and  domineering 
interefl  did  not  oppofe  or  menace  fuch  endeavours. 

,  The  idea  of  a  fupreme  being,  infinite  in 

Mbk  of^d^'     power,  goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  whofe  work-a 
Bionftration.     manfhip  we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  i 

and  the  idea  of  ourfelves,  as  underftanding 
rational  beings ;  being  fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  wouloj 
I  fuppofe,  if  duly  conlidered  and  purfued,  afford  fuch 
foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  adtion,  as  might 
place  morality  amongft  the  fciences  capable  of  demon«« 
ftration:  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  felf-cvident 
propolitions,  by  neceffary  confequences,  as  incontefta-* 
ble  a$  thofe  in  mathematicks,  the  meafures  of  right  and 
wrong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  th^t  will  apply 
himfelf  with  the  fame  indiffcrency  and  attention  to  the 
one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  thefe  fciences.  The 
relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  number  and  cxtenfion :  and  I  cannot  feo 
why  they  fhould  not  alfo  be  capable  of  demonftration, 
if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or  purfue 
their  agreement  or  difagreement.  Where  there  is  no 
property,  there  is  no  injufticc,  is  1  propofition  as  cer-* 
tain  as  any  demonftration  in  Euclid:  for  the  idea  of 
property  being  a  right  to  any  thing;  and  the  idea  to 
which  the  name  injuftice  is  given,  being  the  invafion  or 
violation  of  that  right ;  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  ideas 
being  thus  cRablifhed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them» 
I  can  as  certainly  know  this  propofition  to  be  true,  as 
Aat  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones* 
Again,  *'  no  government  allows  abfolute  liberty  :*'  The 
idea,  of  government  being  the  tftsibliftirocat  of  focietjr 


moral  ideas 
ihouuht  in- 
capanic  of 
demon  ft  ra- 
tion :  [Ijcif 
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upon  certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  conformity  to 
them  J  and  the  idea  of  abfoluie  liberty  being  for  any  one 
to  do  whatever  he  pleafes ;  I  am  as  capable  of  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  as  of  any  in  the 
mathematicks. 

§.  19.  That    which    in    this    refpeift  has     Two  things 
given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quan-     •>"■<  ""adc 
tity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable 
of  certainty  and  demonll^ration,  is, 

Firit,  that  they  can  be  fet  down  and  re- 
prefentcd  by  fcnfible  marks,  which  have  a 
greater  and  nearer  correfpondence  with  them 
than  any  words  or  founds  whatfocvcr.  Dia-  want  of  Ten- 
grams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  f"l''«  repre- 
idcas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  un-  ftnti'ws. 
certainty  that  words  carry  in  their  fignification.  An 
angle,  circle,  or  fquare,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the 
view,  and  cannot  be  miftaken:  it  remains  unchangea- 
ble, and  may  at  Icifure  be  conlidered  and  examined,  and 
the  demonftration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may 
be  gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of  the 
leaft  change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thua  done  in 
moral  ideas,  we  have  no  fenfible  marks  that  refemble 
them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them  down ;  we  have  nothing 
but  words  to  exprefs  them  by:  which  though,  when 
written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  ideas  they  (land 
for  may  change  in  the  fame  man  \  and  it  is  very  feldom 
that  they  are  not  different  in  diiterent  perfons. 

Secondly,  another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  clhicks,  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly 
more  complex  than  thofc  of  rhe  figures  ordinarily  con- 
lidered in  mathematicks.  From  whence  thcfe  two 
inconveniencies  follow:  Firft,  that  their  names  arc  of 
more  uncertain  (ignification,  the  precife  collection  of 
fimple  ideas  they  (land  for  nor  being  fo  eafily  agreed  on, 
and  fo  the  fign  thai  is  ufed  for  them  in  communication 
always,  and  in  thinking  ofren,  does  not  rtcadily  carry 
with  it  the  fame  idea,  Upon  which  the  fame  diforder, 
confufion  and  error  follow,  as  would  if  a  man,  going 
to  denionftratcfomethingof  an  heptagon,  Ihould,  in  the 
diagram  he  look  to  do  it,  \eave  out.  owe  <at  ^t  •i.'Wi^w. 

vouir 
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or  by  ovenlu^hr  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more 
than  the  natnc  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it 
Ihould,  Y.hcn  at  iirfl:  he  thought  oc  his  dcmonftration. 
This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very 
complex  mon'l  ideas,  where  the  lan^c  name  being  re- 
tained, one  angle,  i.  e.  one  fin^plc  idt*a  is  left  out  or  put 
in  the  complex  owq^  ((hll  called  by  the  fanje  namej 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  from  the 
compk'xednefs  of  thefe  rnoral  ideas,  there  follows  an- 
other inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  cafily  - 
retain  thofe  precife  combinations,  fo  exactly  and  per- 
fectly as  is  necelTary  in  the  exnmination  of  the  habitudes  - 
and  correfpondencies,  agreements  or  difagrecmcnts,  of 
feveral  of  them  one  with  another  5  efpecially  where  it  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  long  deduc^tions,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  other'complex  ideas,  to  Ihow  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  againlt  this  which  mathematicians 
find  in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable 
in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the  memory 
would  often  have  great  difiiculty  ocherwife  to  retain 
them  fo  exadly,  whilft  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of 
them  ftep  by  jRep,  to  examine  their  feveral  correfpon- 
dcncies.  And  though  in  cafting  up  a  long  fum  cither 
in  addition,  multiplication,  or  divifion,  every  part  be 
only  a  progreinon  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own 
ideas,  and  confidering  their  agreement  or  difagreement; 
and  the  rcfoiution  of  the  queftion  be  nothing  but  the 
refult  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  fuch  particulars,  whereof 
the  mind  has  a  clear  perception :  yet  without  fetting 
down  the  feveral  parts  by  marks,  w  hofe  precife  fignifi- 
cations  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  lafl:  and  remain 
in  view  when  the  memory  had  let  them  f.^o,  it  would  be 
almoll  impoffible  to  carry  ib  many  dilfcrent  ideas  in  the 
mind,  without  confounding  or  letting  flip  fome  parts 
of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all  our  reafon- 
ings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  cafe,  the  cyphers  or 
marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or 
proportions  I  that  the  mind  has  only  bj'  intuition  of  its 
own  ideas  of  the  numbers  t\iemfc\\c&.    ^wx.  \>s\^  tvwtwt- 
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rical  characters  arc  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and 
retain  the  fcverai  ideas  about  which  the  demonftration 
is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intui- 
tive knowledge,  in  furvcying  fcverai  of  the  particulars 
has  proceeded  ;  that  fo  he  may  without  confulion  go 
on  to  what  U  yet  unknown,  and  at  lalt  have  in  one  view 
before  him  the  refult  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reafon- 
ings. 

§.  10.  One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages.  Remcdici  of 
in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  "hofcJifli- 
thoughc  not  capable  of  dcmonrtration,  may  *"""• 
in  a  good  mcalure  be  remedied  by  definitions,  fetting 
down  '.hat  colledtion  of  fimplc  ideas,  which  every  term 
fliall  ftand  for,  and  then  ufing  the  terms  fteadily  and 
coiiftantly  for  that  precife  colledlion.  And  what  me-r 
thodj  algebra,  or  foraething  of  that  kind,  may  hereafter 
fliggeft,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  forecel.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would  in  the 
fame  method,  and  with  the  fame  indifterency,  fcarch 
after  moral,  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would 
find  them  have  a  ftrongcr  connexion  one  with  another^ 
and  a  more  ncceflary  confcquence  from  our  clear  and 
diftind  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfed  demonftration 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not 
to  be  expe(5te'd,  whilft  the  defire  of  efteem,  riches,  or 
power,  makes  men  efpoufc  the  well-endowed  opinions 
in  fafhion,  and  then  fcek  arguments  either  to  make 
good  their  beauty,  or  varnifh  over  and  cover  their  de- 
formity :  nothing  being  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  truth 
is  to  the  mind  ;  nothing  fo  deformed  and  irrcconcilcable 
to  the  underftanding  as  a  lye.  For  though  many  a  man 
can  with  facisfadion  enough  own  a  no  very  handfomc 
ivJfe  in  his  bofom  ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to 
avow,  that  he  has  efpoufed  a  falfehood,  and  received 
into  his  bread:  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lye  ?  Whilft  the  par- 
ties of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats, 
whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permit- 
ting them  to  examine  their  truth  or  falfehood,  and  will 
not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the 
liberty  to  fcarch  after  \\\  what  imptovtmcM.^  fjs\,\>«. 
gxpe<2ed of thh k.in'^}  What  ETtw?tVv^tMi\i^V<3^^ 
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for  in  the  moral  fciences  ?  The  fubjedt  part  of  mankind 
in  moft  places  might,  inftcad  thereof,  with  Egyptiau! 
bondage  cxpedt  Egyptian  darknefs,  were  not  the  c^andle 
of  the  Lord  fet  up  by  himfelf  in  men's  minds,  which  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to 
cxtinguilh. 

Of  real  §•  21.  As  to  the  fourth  foft  of  dur  know-« 

cxiftcnce :  wc  ledge,vi2.  of  the  real  adlual  exiftencc  of  things^ 
have  an  intu-  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
i^a^^*^T^"  exiftence;  and  a  demonftrativc  knowledge 
own^demon-  ^^  ^^^  exiftencc  of  a  God ;  of  the  cxiftcncC 
ftrati'vc,  of  of  any  thing  elfe,  we  have  no  other  but  a 
God's;  fenfi-    fenfitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  bc- 

feJ^i?™''    y^^^  ^^^  ^^J^^*  prefent  to  our  fenfcs; ' 
things.  §•  ^2.  Our  knowledge  being  fo  narrow, 

^    -  as  I  have  fliowed,  it  will  perhaps  give  us 

rancegreat.      fome   light   into  the   prefent  ftate  of  our 

minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  iidcj 
and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance :  which,  being  infi- 
nitely larger  than  our  knowledge,  may  ferve  much  to 
the  quieting  of  difputes,  and  improvement  of  ufeful 
knowledge ;  if  difcovcring  how  far  we  have  clear  and 
diftinA  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  underfiandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  that  abyfs 
of  darknefs  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to  fee,  nor  facul- 
ties to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  prefumption,  that 
nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  But  to  be  fatif- 
fied  of  the  folly  of  fuch  a  conceit,  we  need  not  go  fan 
He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  firft  place, 
that  he  need  not  feek  long  for  inftances  of  his  ignorance. 
The  meaneft  and  moft  obvious  things  that  come  in  our 
way,  have  dark  fides,  that  the  quickeft:  fight  cannot 
penetrate  into.  The  cleareft  and  moft  enlarged  under- 
ftandings  of  thinking  men  find  themfelves  puzzled,  and 
at  a  lofs,  in  every  particle  of  matter.  We  Ihall  the  lefs 
wonder  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  the  caufes  of  our 
ignorance;  which,  from  what  has  been  faidj  1  fuppofc, 
will  be  found  to  be  thcfe  three : 
FirR,  want  of  ideas. 
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Secondly,  want  of  a  difcoverabic  connexion  between 
the  ideas  wc  have-. 

Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

$.  23.  Firft,  rherc  are  fome  things,  and     p- (, 
thofc  not  a  few,  that  we  arc  ignorant  of,     caufeolii 
for  want  of  ideas.  want  of 

Firft;  ail  the  fimple  ideas  wc  have,  are     '"•"'.  ^''^i^r 
confined  (as  I  have  (hown)  to  thofe  Me  re-     havcno^oii- 
ceive  from  corporeal  objects  by  fenfaiion,     cepiion  of, 
and  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds     otAK^h  a* 

as  the  objeds  of  reflexion.     But  how  much     illlf  u""'"'*', 
,     ,     -    -J         ,  .    ,  , .  -  wc  have  ngt, 

theic  lew  and  narrow  inlets  are  diipropor- 
tionate  to  the  vaft  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not 
be  hard  to  perfuade  thofe,  who  are  not  fo  foolifh  as  to 
think  their  fpan  the  mcafure  of  all  things.  What  other 
fimple  ideas  it  is  podiblc  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of 
the  univcrfe  may  have,  by  the  adiftance  of  fcnfes  and 
faculties  more,  or  pcrfcOler,  than  we  have,  or  ditferent 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  to  lay,  or 
think  there  are  no  fuch,  bccaufe  we  conceive  nothing 
of  them,  is  no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man 
ihould  be  pofilive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
fight  and  colours,  becaufe  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of 
any  fuch  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  him- 
felf  any  notions  about  feeing.  The  ignorance  and  dark- 
nefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindnefsof  a  mole 
is  an  argument  againft  the  quicklightcdnefs  of  an  eagle. 
He  that  will  confider  the  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reafon 
to  think  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderablc, 
mean,  and  impotent  a  creature,  as  he  will  find  man  to 
be;  who,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the  low  eft  of  all 
inteileiftual  beings.  What  faculties  therefore  other  fpc- 
cies  of  creatures  have,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
inmoft  conftitutions  of  things;  what  ideas  they  may 
receive  of  them,  far  different  from  oursj  we  know  not. 
This  we  know,  and  ct-rtainly  find,  thai  wc  want  fcveral 
other  views  of  them,  befides  thofe  wc  have,  to  make 
difcoveries  of  them  more  perfect.  A  nd  we  may  be  con- 
vinccd  that  the  ideas  wc  cat\  altam  \.o \ii  cj\ixl^';.'ilK«.%, 
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are  very  difproportionate  to  things  themfclvcs,  when  a 
pofitive,  clear,  diftindl  one  of  fubftance  itfelf,  which  ia 
the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  concealed  from  us.  But 
want  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part,  as  well  as  caufe 
of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,  I 
think,  I  may  confidently  fay  of  it>  that  the  intelle(5tual 
and  fehfible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike;  that  thac 
part,  which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  propor- 
tion with  what  wc  fee  not ;  and  whatfoever  we  can  reach 
with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is  but 
a  point,  almoft  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  rcfl". 
^      ^    '  §.  24..  Secondly,  another  great  caufe  of 

fJwir  remote    ignorance  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capa- 
ncfs;  or»         ble  of.     As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our 

faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  (huts  us 
wholly  from  thofe  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  think  other  beings,  perfcder  than  we,  have,  of 
which  we  know  nothing ;  fo  the  want  of  ideas  I  now 
fpeak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  w©  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion, we  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are  not  without 
ideas  of  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet 
not  knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and 
motion,  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verfe  5  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers,  cfficatries^ 
and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effcdls,  which  wc 
daily  fee,  are  produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome 
things,  by  being  too  remote;  and  in  others,  by  being 
too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  diftance  of  the 
known  and  vifible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reafons 
we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  kco 
is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  univerfe,  wc  (hall  then  difco- 
vcr  an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  parti-*, 
cular  fabricks  of  the  great  maffes  of  matter,  which  make 
up  the  whole  ftupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how 
far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how 
continued  or  communicated,  and  what  influence  they 
have  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations  that  at  firft 
glimpfe  our  thoughts  lofe  themfclvcs  in.  If  we  narrow 
our  contemplations,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  thiii 
little  canton,  I.  mean  tfai§  fyftem  of  cur  fun,  and  the 

grower 
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grofler  mafles  of  matter,  that  vifibly  move  about  it; 
"what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intelleclual 
corporeal  beings,  infinitely  dilfcrenl  irom  thofe  of  our 
little  fpdt  of  earth,  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other 
planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  out- 
ward figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft 
we  are  confined  tp  this  earth;  there  being  no  natural 
means,  either,  by  fenfation  or  refleftionj  to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ?  They  arc  but  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge:  and  what  forts  of 
furniture  and  inhabitants  thofe  manfions  contain  in 
them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  much  lefs  have  clear 
and  diftinft  ideas  of  them. 

-.  §.  25.  If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greateft  Bccaufcof 
part  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  their  minutc- 
univerfe,  efcape  our  notice  by  their  remote- 
ncfs,  there  arc  others  that  are  no  lefs  concealed  from 
us  by  their  minutenefs.  Thefe  infenfible  corpufcles 
being  the  adlive  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their 
fecondary  qualities,  but  alfo  moft  of  their  natural  ope- 
rations ;  our  want  of  precife  diftin<f.l  ideas  of  their  pri- 
mary qualities,  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of 
what  wc  defire  to  know  about  thjcm.  I  doubt  not  but 
if  we  could  difcover  the  figure,  fize,  texture,  and  motion 
of  the  minute  conftituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we 
lliould  know  without  trial  feveral  of  their  operations  one 
upon  another,  as,  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  fquare 
'or  a  trian5i[le.  Did  we  know  the  mechanical  aff'eclions 
of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man ; 
as  a  watch-maker  does  thofe  of  a  watch,  whcrebv  it 
performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file  which  by  rubbing 
on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels  ;  we 
ihould  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that  rhubarb  will 
purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  flecp;  as 
well  as  a  watch-maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper 
laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  trom  going,  till 
it  be  removed  ;  or  that,  fome  fmall  part  of  it  being  rub- 
bed by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quia*  lofe  its  morion, 
and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  dlif«^Hving  of  filvcr  in 
aqua  foftis^  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  verfa, 

I  4  would 
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would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than 
it  is  to  a  fmith  to  underftand  why  the  turning  of  one 
key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another. 
But  whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fcnfcs  acute  enough  to 
difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us 
ideas  of  their  mechanical  afFedlions,  we  muft  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  ways  of  opera- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  be  affured  about  them  any  farther, 
than  fome  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But 
whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another  time,  we  can- 
not be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of 
univerfal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies :  and  our 
reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular 
matter  of  fact. 

§.  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt» 

^fenceof        ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  foever  human  induftry  may 
bodies.  advance  ufeful  and  experimental  philofophy 

in  phyfical  things,  fcientifical  will  ftill  be 
out  of  our  reach  ;  becaufe  we  want  perfeil  and  adequate 
ideas  of  thofe  very  bodies  which  are  neareft  to  us,  and 
moft  under  our  command.    Thofe  which  we  h^ve  ranked 
into  claflcs  under  names,  and  we  think  ourfelves  bcft 
acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfe<5l  and  in- 
complete ideas  of.     Diftindl  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes 
perhaps  we  may  have :  but  adequate  ideas,  I  fufpedi,  we 
have  not  of  any  one  amongft  them.     And  though  the 
former  of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  ufe  and  dif- 
courfe,  yet  whilft  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  fcientifical  knowledge;  nor  (lull  ever  be  able  to 
difcover  general,  inftrudtive,  unqueftionablc  truths  con- 
cerning them.     Certainty  and  demonllration  are  thingft 
we   muft  not,   in  thefe  matters,  pretend  to.     By  the 
colour,  figure,  tafte,  and  fmell,  aivd  other  fcnfiblc  quali- 
ties, we  have  as  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  fage  and  hem- 
lock, as  wc  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle :  but  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute 
parts  of  either  of  thefe  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which 
we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  cffed* 
they  will  produce ;  nor  when  wc  fee  thofe  efFeds,  can 
we  fo  much  as  guefsj,  much  kfe  kivow^  Ocvdt  toacwcvft^  qC 
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produiftion.  Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular 
mechanical  aftctttions  of  the  minute  parrs  of  bodies  that 
are  within  our  view  and  reach,  wc  are  ignoranl  of  their 
conftirutions,  powers,  and  operations :  and  of  bodies 
more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  fo 
much  as  their  very  outward  fliapes,  or  the  fcnlible  and 
grofler  parts  of  their  conrtitutions. 

$.  ay.  This,  at  firfV,  will  fliow  us  how  ^.  ,  ,  ,  , 
difproportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  (^"ri^ 
whole  extent  even  of  material  beings ;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  contideracion  of  that  infinite  num- 
ber of  fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are 
yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have 
no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourfclves  any  dillini5l 
ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and  forts,  we  Ihall  find  this 
caufe  of  ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable 
obfcurity,  almoft  the  whoic  intellcdual  world  ;  a  greater 
certainly,  and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material. 
For  bating  fomc  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo  call 
them,  fuperficial  ideas  of  fpiric,  which  by  refieiilion  we 
get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence  the  beft  we  can  colleft 
of  the  father  of  all  fpirits,  the  eternal  independent  au- 
thor of  them  and  us  and  all  things  ;  we  have  no  certain 
information,  fo  much  asof  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits, 
but  by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  forts  arc  naturally  be- 
yond our  difcovery :  and  all  thofe  intelligences  whereof 
it  h  likely  there  are  more  orders  than  of  corporeal  fub- 
llances,  arc  things  whereof  our  natural  faculties  give  us 
no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  minds  and 
thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himfclf,  every 
man  has  a  reafon,  from  their  words  and  aiftions,  to  be 
fat  is  lied :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot 
fulFer  a  man,  that  confidcrs,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there 
is  a  God.  But  that  there  are  degrees  of  fpiritual  beings 
between  us  and  the  great  God,  who  is  there  that  by  his 
own  fearch  and  ability  can  come  to  know?  Much  lefs 
have  we  dirtinct  ideas  of  their  ditferent  natures,  condi- 
tions, flates,  powers,  and  feveral  conftitutions,  wherein 
they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us.  And 
therefore  in  what  concerns  their  different  fpecies  and 
propenkSf  we  are  under  an  abColuit;  'vat\oi4W;c. 
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Secondly  ^*  ^^'  Secondly,  what  a  fmallpart  of  the 

want  of  a  fubftantial  beings  that  are  in  the  univcrfc, 
difcoTcrabIc  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  our  know* 
connexion  ledge,  we  have  feen.  In  the.  next  place, 
ideas  we  another  caufe  of  ignorance,  of  no  lefs  mo- 

bave.  ment,  is  a  want  of  a  difcoverable  connexion 

between  thofe  ideas  we  have.  For  wherever 
we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  univerfal  and 
certain  knowledge;  and  arc,  in  the  former  cafe^  left 
only  to  obfcrvation  and  experiment :  which,  how  nar- 
row and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge, 
■we  need  not  be  told.  I  Ihall  give  feme  few  inltances  of 
this  caufe  of  our  ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  It  is  evf. 
dent  that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  fcveral  bodies 
about  us,  produce  in  us  feveral  fenfations,  as  of  colours, 
founds,  taftes,  fmells,  pleafure  and  pain,  &c.  Thefe 
mechanical  affedions  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all 
with  thofe  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  between  any  impulfe  of  any  fort  of 
body  and  any  perception  of  a  colour  or  fmell,  which  we 
find  in  our  minds)  we  can  have  no  didind:  knowledge 
of  fuch  operations  beyond  our  experience ;  and  can  rea- 
Ion  no  otherwifc  about  them,  than  as  effefts  produced 
by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wife  agent,  which 
perfedtly  furpafs  our  comprehenfions.  As  the  ideas  of 
fenfible  fecondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  minds, 
can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  caufes,  nor 
any  correfpondence  or  connexion  -be  found  between 
them  and  thofe  primary  qualities  which  (experience 
ihows  us)  produce  them  in  us ;  fo  on  the  other  fide,  the 
operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  inconceiv- 
able. How  any  thought  Ihould  produce  a  motion  in 
body  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how 
any  body  Ihould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That 
it  is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able  in 
the  Icaft  to  difcover  to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like,  though 
they  have  a  conftant  and  regular  connexion,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not 
difcoverable  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  which  appearing 
fo  have  no  neceifary  depeivActvv;^  oivt  ow  ^xtfsOw^t  ^  >«^ 
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can  attribute  their  conhexion  to  nothing  elfe  but  the 
arbitrai7  decermination  of  that  all-wife  agent,  who  has 
made  them  to  be,  and  to  opcrati;  as  they  do,  in  a  way 
wholly  above  our  weak  underftandings  to  conceive. 

$.  29.  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  cer-  i^flaBce^. 
tain  relations,  habitudes,  and  connexions, 
fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfclves, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from  them  by 
any  power  whatfoever.  And  in  thcfe  only  we  are  capa- 
ble of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea 
of  a  right-lined  triangle  neccflarily  carries  with  it  an 
equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we 
Conceive  this  relation,  this  connexion  of  thefe  two  ideas, 
to  be  poilibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it 
otherwife.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the 
parts  of  matter;  the  production  of  fcnfation  in  us  of 
colours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  motion;  nay, 
the  original  rules  and  communication  of  motion  being 
fuch,  wherein  we  can  difcovcr  no  natural  connexion 
with  any  ideas  we  have  ;  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  to 
the  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleafure  of  the  wife  archi- 
teift.  1  need  not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  future  ttate  of  this  globe  of  earth, 
and  fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknow- 
ledged to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination  of  a  free 
agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our  obfervation 
reaches,  we  conftantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we 
may  conclude  do  aCt  by  a  law  fet  them ;  but  yet  by  a 
law,  that  we  know  not ;  whereby,  though  caufes  work 
fleadily,  and  effeifls  conftaatly  ilow  from  them,  yet  their 
connexions  and  dependencies  being  not  difcoverable  in 
Dur  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  a 
darknefs  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being, 
and  the  things  that  are,  that  we  are  capable  to  know. 
And  therefore  we  fhail  do  no  injury  to  our  knowledge, 
■when  we  modeftly  think  with  ourfclves,  that  we  are  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of 
the  univerfe,  and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that 
I   ve  axe  not  capable  of  a  philofophical  kuo'^Vtd'jjt  *i<  ^"aft 
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bodies  that  arc  about  us,  and  niake  a  part  of  us  :  con- 
cerning their  fecondary  qualities,  powers,  and  opera- 
tions, we  can  have  no  univerfal  certainty.  Several  efFedl:? 
come  every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  fcnfcs,  of 
which  we  have  fo  far  fenfitive  knowledge;  but  the  caufes^ 
manner,  and  certainty  of  their  produdlion,  for  the  two 
foregoing  reafons,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  very  igno- 
rant of.  In  thefc  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular 
experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy 
to  guefs  what  cffedts  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other 
trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfed  fcience  of 
natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  beings)  we  arc, 
I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  anv  fuch  thingj 
that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  after  it, 

§.  30.  Thirdly,  where  we  have  adequate 
want  of  trac-  ^^^^is,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  dif- 
ing  our  ideas,    covei^ble  connexion  between  them,  yet  we 

are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  thofe 
ideas  which  we  have,  or  may  have;  and  for  want  of 
finding  out  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhow 
us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  difagrcemcnt  they 
have  one  with  another.*  And  thus  many  arc  ignorant  of 
mathematical » truths,  not  out  of  any  impcrfeftion  of 
their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  themfelves ; 
but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and 
by  due  ways  comparing  thofe  ideas.  That  whicn  has 
moft  contributed  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas^i 
and  finding  out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  dif- 
agreements  one  with  another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the 
ill  ufe  of  words.  It  is  impofliblc  that  men  fhould  ever 
truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  ideas  themfelves,  whilft  their  thoughts  flut- 
ter about,  or  ftick  only  in  founds  of  doubtful  and  un- 
certain fignifications.  Mathematicians  abftrafting  theiy 
thoughts  from  names,  and  accuftoming  themfelves  to 
fct  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themfelves  that  tjiey 
would  confider,  and  not  founds  inftead  of  them,  have 
avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  puddef- 
ing,  and  confufion,  which  has  fo  much  hindered  men's 
progrcfs  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilft  they 
ftick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  figniiica- 

tiont 
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tion,  they  are  unable  to  diftinguifli  true  from  falfe,  cer- 
tain from  probable.  Confident  from  inconfillent,  in  their 
own  opinions.  This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune 
of  a  great  part  of  men  of  letters,  the  increafe  brought 
into  the  (lock  of  real  knowledge,  has  been  very  little, 
in  proportion  to  the  fchools,  difputes,  and  writings,  the 
world  has  been  filled  with;  whilll  ftudents  being  loft  in 
the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they 
Were,  how  far  their  difcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what 
was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general  ftock  of  know- 
ledge. Had  men,  in  the  difcoveries  of  the  material, 
done  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the  intellectual  world,  in- 
volved all  in  the  obfcurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful 
ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages, 
theories  and  ftories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and 
difputed;  nay,  fliips  built,  and  fleets  fent  out,  would  never 
h^ve  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line;  and  the  Anti- 
podes' would  be  ftill  as  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was 
declared  herefy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  having 
fpoken  fufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufc 
that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  fhall  not  fay  any 
thing  more  of  it  here. 

$.31.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extent  in  re- 
cxtent  of  our  knowledge,  in  refpcdl  of  the  ^^^^jj^  ""^' 
fcveral  forts  of  beings  that  are.  There  is 
another  extent  of  it,  in  refpecl:  of  univerfality,  which 
ivill  alfo  deferve  to  be  confidercd;  and  in  this  regard, 
our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  abftracfl,  whofe  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  we 
perceive,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal.  For  what  is 
known  of  fuch  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  par- 
ticular thing,  in  whom  that  eflcncc,  i.  e.  that  abftradt 
idea  is  to  be  found ;  and  what  is  once  known  of  fuch 
ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true*  So  that 
as  to  all  general  kriowledge,  we  niuft  fcarch  and  find  it 
only  in  our  minds,  and  it  i$  only  the  examining  of  our 
own  ideas,  that  furnilheth  Us  with  that.  Truths  be- 
longing to  efl!ences  of  things,  (that  is,  to  abftraft  ideas) 
arc  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  contempla- 
tion only  of  thofe  efleiiccs:  as  the  cxiftences  of  things 
are  to  be  known  only  from  experience.     But  having 

more 
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more  to  fay  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  I  fliall  fpeak 
of  general  and  real  kno»lcLlge,  this  may  here  fufficc  as 
to  the  univerfality  of  our  knoivledge  in  general. 


CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  Knoivledge. 

_. .  -.  §.  I.  T   DOUBT  not   but  my  reader  bv 

Obionion.  Ii'>  >  i-i.' 

Knowledge  -*■  "^"'^  ""it^  "^^X  "^  ^pt  to  think,  that 

pUcedin  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a 
ideas  in*f  caftlc  in  the  air  j  and  be  ready  to  fay  to  mc, 
teaUbaw  ..  y^  ^.^^^  purpofc  all  this  ftir?  Know- 
"  ledge,  fay  you,  is  only  the  perception  of 
••  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas:  but 
"  who  knows  what  thofe  ideas  may  be?  Is  there  any 
••  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  imaginations  of  men^ 
"  brains?  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in 
"  it?  Or  if  there  be  a  foher  and  a  wife  man,  wiiat  dif- 
"  ference  will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  between  his 
"  knowledge  and  that  of  the  moft  extravagant  fancy  in 
*'  the  world?  They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive 
•*  their  agreement  and  difagreement  one  with  another, 
"  If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advan- 
"  tage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man's  fide,  as  hav- 
•'  ing  the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively:  and  fb,  by 
"  your  rules,  he  wilt  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be 
"  true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception 
"  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas, 
■'  the  vifions  of  an  cnihufiaft,  and  the  reafonings  of  a 
'*  fober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter 
•'  how  things  are;  fo  a  man  obferve  but  the  agreement 
"  of  his  own  imaginations,  and  u\k  conformably,  it  is 
"  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  cafllcs  in  the  air  will 
**  be  as  ftrong  holds  of  truth,  as  the  demonllrations  of 
"  Euclid,  That  an  harpy  ie  not  a  centaur  is  by  this 
"  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a  truth,  as 
**  thai  a  f^uarc  is  not  a  circle. 
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But  of  what  ufe  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's 
own  imaginatipns,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the 
**  reality  of  things?  It  matters  not  what  men's  fancies 
are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be 
prized ;  it  is  this  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reafon- 
ings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  knowledge  over 
**  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
*'  not  of  dreams  and  fancies.*' 

§.  2.  To   which  I  anfwer,   that  if  our     Anfw.  Not 
knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,     fo,  where 
and  reach  no  farther,  where  there  is  fome-    *^5*^  ^gree 
thing   farther  intended,    our  moft  ferious     ^"'^^"'g^ 
thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  ufe,  than  the  reveries  of 
a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more 
weight,  than  the  difcourles  of  a  man,  who  fees  thingf 
clearly  inr  a  dream,  ^nd  with  great  aflurance  utters  them* 
But,  I  hope,  before  Ihavcdone,  to  make  it  evident,  that 
this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
goes  a   little  farther  than   bare   imagination:    and   I 
believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  certainty  of  general 
truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing  clfe. 

§.  3.  It  b  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things  im-- 
mediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it 
has  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  fo 
far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the 
reality  of  things.  But  what  Ihall  be  here  the  criterion? 
How  (hall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its 
own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  them- 
fclvcs?  This,  though  it  fcems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet, 
I  thinkj  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas,  that,  wc  may  be 
aflurcd,  agree  with  things. 

§.  4.  Firft,    the   firft    are  fimple   ideas.     As,  i.  All 
which  fince  the  mind,  as  has  been  fhowed,     ^*"ipi<^  '^^^^ 
can  by  no  means  make  to  itfelf,  muft  nc-      °' 
ccflarily  be  the  produft  of  things  operating  on  the  mind 
in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  thofe  percep- 
tions which  by  the  wiuiom  and  will  of  our  maker  they 
are  ordained  and  adapted  to.     From  whence  it  follows^ 
that  fimple  ideas  are  not  ficflions  of  our  fancies,  but  the 
natural  and  regular  produdtions  of  things  without  us» 
Kail/  operating  upon  us,  and  fo  carry  with  them  all  the 
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Conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  ftatc  re- 
quires: for  they  reprefent  to  us  things  under  thofc  ap- 
pearances which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  usy  where- 
by we  arc  enabled  to  diftinguifti  the  forts  of  particular 
fubftances,  to  difccrn  the  ttates  they  are  in,  and  fo  to 
take  them  for  our  ncceflities,  and  to  apply  them  to  our 
ufes.  Thus  the  idea  of  whitenefs,  or  bitternefs,  as  it  is 
in  the  mind,  exaftly  anfwering  that  power  which  rs  ia 
any  body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity 
it  can,  or  ought  to  have^  with  things  without  us.  And 
this  conformity  between  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  exift- 
cnce  of  things,  is  fufficicnt  for  real  knowledge. 
2.  All  com-  $•  5*  Secondly,    all  our  complex  ideas^ 

plex  ideas,       except  thofe  of  fubftances,  being  archetypes 
fK?'  ^^         of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intendra  to 
ubftanccs.        ^^  ^^^^  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to 

the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals;  cannot 
want  any  conformity  neceflary  to  real  knowledge.  For 
that  which  is  not  defigned  to  reprefent  any  thing  but 
itfelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  reprefentation» 
nor  miflead  us  from  the  true  apprehenfion  of  any  thing, 
by  its  diflikencfs  to  it ;  and  fuch,  excepting  thofe  of 
fubftances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas:  which,  as  I  have 
Ihowed  in  another  place,  are  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  puts  together,  with- 
out confidering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  thefe  forts  the  ideas  them- 
felves  are  confidered  as  the  archetypes,  and  things  no 
otherwife  regarded,  but  as  they  are  conformable  to 
them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain, 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  thefe  ideas 
is  real,  and  reaches  things  themfelves;  becaufe  in  all 
our  thoughts,  reafonings,  and  difcourfcs  of  this  kind, 
we  intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  our  ideas.  So  that  in  thefe  we  cannot  mifs  of  a 
certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

Hcnccthcrc-  §•  6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafily 
alityofma-  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
thcmatical  mathematical  truths,  is  not  only  certain, 
fcnowlc  ge.  Yyxxt  real  knowledge;  and  not  the  bare  empty 
viiion  of  vain  infignificant  chimeras  of  the  brain:  and 

yet 
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yet,  if  we  will  confider,  we  (lull  find  that  it  is  only  of 
our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  coiifidersthe  truth 
and  properties  belonging  to  a  reftangle,  or  circle,  only 
33  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  polTible 
he  never  found  cither  of  them  exifting  mathematically, 
i.e.  precifely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle, 
or  any  other  mathematical  figure,  are  neverthelefs  true 
and  certain,  even  of  real  things  exifting;  becaufe  real 
things  arc  no  farther  concerned,  jior  mtendcd  to  be 
meant  by  any  fuch  propoficions,  than  as  things  really 
agree  to  thofe  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  il  tFiie  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones?  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it 
really  exifts.  Whatever  other  figure  cxifls,  that  is  not 
exactly  anfwerablc  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind, 
as  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  propofition :  and  there- 
fore he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concerning  fuch 
ideas  is  real  knowledge;  becaufe  intending  things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  ideas,  he  is  furc 
"what  he  knows  concerning  thofe  figures,  when  they  have 
barely  an  ideal  exiftence  in  his  uiind,  will  hold  true  of 
ihem  alfo,  when  they  have  real  exiilencc  In  matter;  his 
confideration  being  barely  of  thofe  figures,  which  are 
the  fame,  wherever  or  however  they  cxill. 

§.  7.  And  hence  it  follows  that  moral 
knowledge  is  as  capable  of  real  certainly,  ^"_  **  ""*' 
as  mathcmaticks.  For  certainty  being  but 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagieement  of  our 
ideas ;  and  dcmonfiration  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  fuch  agreement,  by  ihc  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
or  mediums;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical, 
being  archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  adequate  and  com- 
plete ideas;  all  the  agreement  of  difagrcement,  which 
we  (hall  find  in  them,  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as 
wcN  as  in  mathematical  figures. 

■§.  8.  For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and     Exiftencenot 
certainty,  ii  is  rciiuifite  that  we  have  de-     "lun^d  lo 

',    .  ,  '  J  ,  ,  make  it  real, 

termined  ideas;  and,  to  make  our  know- 
ledge real,  it  is  requifite  that  the  ideas  anfwer  their  ar- 
chetypes.    Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that  I  place  the 
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certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  coniideration  of  our 
ideas,  with  fo  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  feem)  to. 
the  real  exigence  of  things:  lince  moft  of  thoie  dif- 
courfes,  which  take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage  the 
difputes  of  rhofe  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  bufineb 
to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  prefunie, 
upon  examination  be  found  to  be  general  propofitionSj 
and  notions  in  which  exiflence  is  not  at  all  concerned* 
Ail  the  difcourfcs  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  fquar- 
lAg  of  a  circle,  conick  fedions,  or  any  other  part  of 
matbematicks,  concern  not  the  exiflence  of  any  of  thole, 
figures;  h\it  their  demonflrations,  which  depend  on 
their  ideas,  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be  any  fquare 
or  circle  exifling  in  the  world,  or  no.  In  the  lame 
manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  moral  difcourfcs  ab-^ 
flradls  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  exigence  of  thofe. 
virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tully*^ 
offices  lef»  true,  becaufe  there  is  no-body  in  the  world 
that  exadly  pradifes  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pat- 
tern of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and 
which  exided  no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If 
it  be  true  in  fpcculation,  i.  e.  in  idea,  that  murder  de- 
ferves  death,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  reality  of  any  adion 
that  exifts  conformable  t9  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  adlions,  the  truth  of  that  propofition  concerns 
them  not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  fpccics  of  things, 
^hich  have  no  other  eflenccs  but  thofe  ideas,  which  arc 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

^  €.  9.  But  it  will  here   be  faid,    that  if 

bc^IcfttriK?  nioral  knowledge  be  placed  in  the  contemn 
or  certain,  plation  of  our  own  moral  ideas,  and  thofcj 
bccaofemo'  as  Other  modes,  be  of  bur  own  making, 
n\  ideas  are  ^hat  ftrange  notions  will  there  be  of  juftice 
ifihkingaiid  ^^^  temperance?  What  confufion  of  virtues 
nuning.  and  vices,  if  every  bne  may  make  what  idcasof 

them  he  pleafes?  No  confufion  or  diforder 
in  the  things  themfelves,  nor  the  reafonings  about  them; 
no  more  than  (in  mathematicks)  there  would  be  a  dif« 
turbance  in  the  demonftration,  or  a  change  in  the  pro^ 
pcrtics  of  figures,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  it 
a  man  Ihould  make  a  triangle  with  four  corners,  or  a. 
5  tra- 
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trapezium  wilh  four  right  angles:  [hat  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
li(h,  change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by 
one  name,  which  mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  an- 
other. For  let  a  man  make  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a 
figure  with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and 
call  it,  if  he  pleafe,  equilaterum  or  trapezium,  or  any 
thing  el fe,  the  properties  of  and  demonftrations  about 
that  idea  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  rcdlangular 
triangle.  I  confefs  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  im- 
propriety of  fpeech,  will  at  firftdillurb  him,  who  knows 
not  what  idea  it  ftands  for;  but  as  foon  as  the  figure  is 
;  drawn,  the  confequcnccs  and  dcmonftration  are  plain 
and  clear.  Juft  the  fame  is  it  in  moral  knowledge,  let 
a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  without  their 
confent,  what  their  horieft  induftry  has  polfefTed  ihem 
j  of,  and  call  this  juflice,  if  he  picafe.  He  that  takes  the 
name  here  without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  millalcen, 
by  joining  another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name:  but 
ftrip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the 
fpeaker's  mind,  and  the  fame  things  will  agree  to  it,  as 
if  you  calkd  it  injufticc.  Indeed  wrong  names  in  moral 
difcourfes  breed  ufually  more  diforder,  becaufe  rhey  arc 
not  fo  cafily  reCiified  as  in  mathcmaticks,  where  the 
figure,  once  drawn  and  fecn,  makes  the  name  ufelela 
and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a-  lign,  when  the 
.  thing  fignificd  is  prcfcnt  and  in  view?  But  in  moral 
I  names  th.it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  and  (hortly  done,  becaufe 
;  of  the  many  decompofiiions  that  go  to  the  making  up 
[  the  complex  ideas  of  thofe  modes-  But  )cr  for  all  this, 
i  mifcailing  of  any  of  thofe  ideas,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
fignification  of  the  words  of  that  language,  hinders  not 
but  that  've  may  have  certain  and  demonllrativc  know- 
ledge of  their  fevcral  agreements  and  difagreements,  jf 
we  will  carefully,  as  in  niathfmalicks,  keep  to  the  fame 
prccifc  idcL'.s,  and  trace  them  in  their  feveral  relations 
one  to  another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  names. 
If  we  but  feparate  the  idea  under  confideration  from  the 
fign  that  (lands  for  it,  our  know  ledge  goes  equally  on 
in  the  difcovery  of  real  truth  and  certainly,  whatever 
I   jbundii  we  make  ufe  of 
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Mifnaming  §•  lO-  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take 

difturbsnot  noticc  of,  that  where  God,  or  any  other 
^^^^^ruimy  law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names, 
kdttct  "^^'     there  they  have  made  the  elTencc  of  that 

fpecies  to  which  that  name  belongs;  and 
there  it  is  not  fafe  to  apply  or  ufc  them  otherwife :  but 
in  other  cafes  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  apply 
them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  country. 
But  yet  even  this  too  difturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  ftill  to  be  had  by  a  due  contem- 
plation, and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  ideas. 
Ideas  of  fub-  §•  II-  Thirdly,  there  is  another  fort  of 
ftancea  have  complex  ideas,  which  being  referred  to  ar- 
theirarche-  chetypes  without  us,  may  differ  from  them, 
outusT  '       ^"^  ^^  ^^^  knowledge  about  them  may  come 

Ihort  of  being  real.  Such  are  bur  ideas  of 
fubftances,  which  confifting  of  a  collevSion  of  fimple 
ideas,  fuppofcd  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may 
yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas 
united  in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things 
themfelves.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they 
may,  and  often  do,  fail  of  being  exadly  conformable  to 
things  themfclvcs. 

Sofarasthey  §'  ^^'  I  %  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of 
agree  with  fubflanccs,  which,  by  being  conformable  to 
thofc,  fofar  things,  may  afford  us  real  knowledge,  it  is 
cwrknow-  ^^^  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  together 
cerningthem  ^^^^^  ideas  as  have  no  inconfiftcnce,  though 
is  real.  they  did   never  before  fo  cxifl:   v.  g.  the 

ideas  of  facrilegc  or  perjury,  &c.  were  as 
real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the  exiftence  of  any 
fuch  fad:.  But  our  ideas  of  fubftances  being  fuppofcd 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  muft  ftill 
be  taken  from  fomething  that  does  or  has  exifled;  they 
miift  not  confifl  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  plealbre  of 
our  thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken 
from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  incorififtence  in  fuch  a 
conribination.  The  rcafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  we  know- 
ing not  what  real  conftitution  it  is  of  fubftances,  whereon 
our  fimple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  caiife 
of  the  ftriift  union  of  fome  of  ihem  one  with  another,' 
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and  the  cxclufion  of  others ;  there  are  very  few  of  them, 
that  we  can  be  fure  are,,  or  arc  not,  inconfiftent  in  na- 
ture, any  farther  than  experience  and  fenfible  obferva- 
tion  reach.  Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  reality  of 
Qur  knowledge  concerning  fubftances;  that  all  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only^  as  are 
made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones,  as  have  been  difcovcred  to 
Co-exift  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true: 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  exadt  copies,  are  yet  the  fub- 
jefts  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them. 
Which  (as  has  been  already  (hown)  will  not  be  found  to 
reach  very  far:  but  fo  far  as  it  docs,  it  will  ftill  be  real 
knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  ftill  be  knowledge. 
If  thofe  ideas  be  abftradt,  it  will  be  general  knowledge. 
But,  to  make  it  real  concerning  fubftances,  the  ideas 
muft  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things.  What- 
ever fimple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-cxift  in  any 
fubftance,  thefc  we  may  with  confidence  join  together 
again,  and  fo  make  abftradl  ideas  of  fubftances.  For 
whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be 
united  again. 

§.  13.  This,  if  we  rightly  confider,  and     Inourinqui- 
confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abftrad  ideas     ? uV*^"^ 
to  names,  as  if  there  were,  or  could  be  no     we  muft  con- 
other  forts    of   things   than    what   known     fider  ideas, 
names  had  already  determined,    and  as  it     and  not  con- 
were  fet  out;  we  fliould  think  of  things     thoughts  to 
with  greater  freedom  and  lefs  confufion  than     names,  or 
perhaps  we  do.  It  would  poflibly  be  thou^^ht     fpccies  fup- 
a  bold  paradox,    if  not  a  very  dangerous     ^y^^^^^^^^"^ 
falfehood,  if  I  ftiould  fay,  tliat  fome  change- 
lings, who  have  lived  forty  years  together  without  any 
appearance  of  reafon,  are  fomething  between  a  man  and 
a  beaft :  which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  clfc  but 
a  falfe  fuppofition,  that  thefe  two  names,  man  and  bcall, 
ftand  for  diftindt  fpecies  fo  fet  out  by  real  eflonccs,  that 
there  can  come  no  other  fpecies  between  them  :  whereas 
if  we  will  abftradl  from  thofe  names,  and  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  fuch  fpccifick  eflTences  made  by  nature,  wherein 
^U  things  of  the  fame  denominations  did   exadly  and 
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equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  thcfc  cfienccs,  wherein  all  things^ 
as  in  moulds,  were  caft  and  formed ;  wc  Ihould  find  that 
the  idea  of  the  fliape,  motion,  and  life  of  a  man  without 
reafon,  is  as  much  a  diftincl  idea,  and  makes  as  much 
a  diftindt  fort  of  things  from  man  and  bcaft,  as  the  idea 
of  the  fhape  of  an  afs  with  reafon  would  be  different 
from  either  that  of  man  or  beaft,  and  be  a  fpecies  of  an 
animal  between,  or  diftindl  from  both. 

§.14.  Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to 
Objc^on  j^^^  Yi  changelings  may  be  fuppofed  fomc* 
changeling  thing  between  man  and  bcaft,  pray  what 
being  fomc-  are  thev?  I  anfwer,  changelings,  which  is 
thing  be-  as  good  a  word  to  flgnify  fomcthing  difFe- 
anTbcaft""*  rent  from  the  fignification  of  man  or  beaft, 
anfwercd!        as  the  names  man  and  bcaft  are  to  have  fig- 

nifications  different  one  from  the  other. 
This,  well  confidered,  would  refolve  this  matter,  and 
Ihow  my  meaning  without  any  more  ado.     But  I  am 
not  fo  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  fome  men,  which 
enables  them  to  fpin  confequences,  and  to  fee  religion 
threatened   whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their 
forms  of  fpeaking ;  as  not  to  forefce  what  names  fuch  a 
propofition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with:  and  with- 
out doubt  it  will  be  alked.  If  changelings  are  fomething 
between  man  and  beaft,  what  will  become  of  them  in 
the  other  world?  To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  It  concerns 
me  not  to  know  or  inquire.     To  their  own  mafter  they 
ftand  or  fall.    It  will  make  their  ftate  neither  better  nor 
worfc,  whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it  or  no. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  creator  and  a  boun- 
tiful father,  who  difpofes  not  of  his  creatures  according 
to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  diftinguiflics 
them  according  to  names  and  fpecies  of  our  contrivance. 
And  we  that  know  fo  little  of  this  prefcnt  world  we  are 
in,  may,  I  think,  content  ourfelvcs  without  being  pe- 
remptory in  defining  the  different  ftate?,  which  crea* 
tures  (hall  come  into,  when  they  go  oft'  this  ftage.     It 
may  fuflSce  us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  thofc, 
vho  are  capable  of  inftrudtion^  difcourfing,  and  reafon- 
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ing,  that  they  fliall  come  to  an  account,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  done  In  this  body. 

$.  15.  But,  fecondly,  I  anfwer,  the  force  of  thcfe 
men's  queftion  (viz.  will  you  deprive  changeling*  of  a 
future  ftate?)  is  founded  on  one  of  thcfe  two  fuppofi- 
tions,  which  are  both  talfe.  The  Jirfl  is.  that  all  things 
that  have  the  outward  Hiape  and  appearance  of  a  man 
mufl:  ncceilarily  be  defigned  to  an  immortal  future  being 
after  this  life  :  or,  fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human 
birth  muft  be  fo.  Take  away  thcfe  imaginations,  and 
fuch  queftions  will  be  groundlefs  and  ridiculous.  I  de- 
fire  then  thofe  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an  acci- 
dental difference  between  themfelves and  changelings,  the 
eflcncc  in  both  being  exactly  the  fame,  to  conlider  whe- 
ther they  can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  out- 
ward lliapc  of  the  body?  the  vcr>'  propofing  it,  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  enough  to  make  them  difown  it.  No  one  yet, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foevcr  immerfed  in  mat- 
icr,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  grofs 
£ca&b\s  outward  parts,  as  to  affirm  eternal  life  due  to 
it,  or  a  nccciTary  confequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  mafs  of 
matter  fliould,  after  its  dilTolution  here,  be  again  re- 
ftored  hereafter  to  an  evcrlafting  ftate  of  fenfe,  percep- 
tion, and  knowledge,  only  becaufe  it  was  moulded  into 
this  or  that  figure,  and  had  fuch  a  particular  frame  of 
its  vifible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  im- 
tnortality  in  a  certain  fuperficial  figure,  turns  out  of 
doors  all  confidcration  of  foul  or  fpiric,  upon  whofe  ■ 
account  alone  fomc  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto  been 
amciuded  immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attri- 
bute more  to  the  outfide  than  infide  of  things;  and  to 
place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  fliape 
■of  his  body,  than  internal  perfcdions  of  his  foul:  which 
is  bat  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  ineftima- 
blc  advantage  of  immortality  and  life  evcrlafting,  which 
he  has  above  other  material  beings,  to  annex  it,  I 
iay,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the  falhion  of  his  coat. 
For  this  or  that  outward  mark  of  our  bodies  no  tnort: 
carries  with  it  the  hope  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the 
ftftuon  of  a  man's  fiiit  gives  him  reafonable  grounds  to 
iraagine  it  will  ntver  wear  out,  or  that  it  wilt  make  htm 
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immortaL  It  ivill  perhaps  be  faid^  that  no-body  thinks 
that  the  fh^pe  makes  any  thing  immortal^  but  it  is  the 
ihape  is  the  iign  of  a  rational  foul  within,  which  is  im- 
mortal. I  wonder  who  made  it  the  fign  of  any  iuch 
thing:  for  barely  faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It 
would  require  fome  proofs  to  pcrfuade  one  of  it.'  No 
figure  that  I  know  fpeaks  any  fuch  language.  For  it 
may  as  rationally  be  concludedj  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance 
or  adion  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  ftatue,  has  yet  never- 
thelifs  a  living  foul  in  it  becaufc  of  its  (hape ;  as  that 
there  is  a  rational  foul  in  a  changeling,  becauie  he  hat 
the  outiide  of  a  rational,  creature ;  when  his  adions  carry 
far  lefs  marks  of  reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life, .  than  what  are  to  be  found,  in  many  a  bcaft. 

onftcrt.  ^'  '^*  ^"^  *^  "  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  rational  pa- 

rents, and  muft  therefore  be  conclodecT  to 

have  a  rational  foul.  I  know  not  by  what  looick  yoa 
muu  fo'  conclude*  I  am  fure  this  is  a  concluiioil>  that 
men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did»  they  would 
not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  dcftroy  in- 
formed and  mif-fliaped  produAions.  Ay,  but  thefe  are 
monfters.  Let  them  be  fo;  what  will  your  drivelii^ 
unintelligent,  intradable  changeling  be?  Shalladefed 
in  the  body  make  a  monfter;  a  defed  in  the  mind  (the 
far  more  noble,  and*  in  the  common  phrafe,  the  fiur 
more  eflential  part)  not?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nofe,  or  a 
neck,  make  a  monfter,  and  put  fuch  iflue  out  of  the 
rank  of  men ;  the  want  ^f  reafon  and  underRanding^ 
not?  This  is  to  bring  all  back  again  to  what  was  ex- 
ploded jufl:  now :  this  is  to  place  all  in  the  ihapey  and 
to  take  the  meafure  of  a  jfnan  only  by  his  outfide.  To 
fhow  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  reafoning 
in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  on  the 
figure,  and  refolve  the  vi^ hole  eflence  of  the  fpecies  of 
man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  (hape,  how  un- 
reafonabte  foever  it  be,  and  how  much  foever  they  dif- 
own  it;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  pra&ice  a 
little  farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  wdi- 
{hapcd  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  foul,  though 
it  appear  not;,  this  is  psUl  doubt,  fay  you,    Mak<^  the 
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■  ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a 
little  flatier  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin'  ro  bog- 
f^le:  tnake  the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer, 
and  then  you  are  at  a  i^and:  add  ftill  more  and  more  of 
the  likcnefs  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per- 
ic&Xy  that  of  fome  other  animal,  then  prcfcntly  it  is  a 
monftcri  and  it  is  demonftration  with  you  that  it  hath 
no  rational  foul,  and  mufV  be  dcftroyed.  Where  now 
(i  aflt)  (hall  be  the  juft  meafure  of  the  utmofl:  bounds  of 

^  that  iliape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  foul?  Forfmcc 
there  have  been  human  fostufes  produced,  half  beaft, 
and  half  man  ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part 
[be  other;  and  fo  it  is  polTible  they  may  be  in  all  the 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  (hapc,  and 
may  have  fevcral  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likenefs  of  a 
jnan  or  a  brute;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  thofe 
precife  lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothefis, 
are,  or  arc  not  capable  of  a  rational  foul  to  be  joined 
10  them.  What  ibrt  of  outfide  is  the  certain  lign  that 
ihere  is,  or  is  not  fuch  an  inhabitant  within?  For  till 
that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man;  and  fhall 
always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give  ourfelves  up  to 
certain  founds,  and  the  imaginations  of  fettled  and  fixed 
fpecies  in  nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I 
defire  it  may  be  confidered,  that  thofe  who  think  they 
have  anfwcrcd  the  difficulty  by  telling  us,  that  a  mif- 
Ihaped  fcetus  is  a  monfter,  run  into  the  fame  fault  they 
are  arguing  againfl,  by  conftituting  a  fpecies  between 
man  and  beaft.  For  what  elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  monfter 
in  the  cafe  (if  the  word  monfter  lignifics  any  thing  at 
allj  but  fomething  neither  man  nor  beaft,  but  partaking 
fomewhat  of  either?  And  juft  fo  is  the  changeling 
before-mentioned.  So  necelftry  is  it  to  quit  the  com- 
mon notion  of  fpecies  and  effences,  if  wc  will  truly  look 
into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what 
our  faculties  can  difcovcr  in  them  as  they  exift,  and  not 
by  groundlefs  fancies,  that  have  been  taken  up  about 
them. 

§.  17.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  be-     Wotdi  and 
caufe  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  caCitious    fpecies. 
ihat   words  and   fpecies,    in  the  ordinary 
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notions  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  of  thenij  impofe 
not  on  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one 
great  obftacle  to  our  clear  and  diftind);  knowledge,  efpe* 
cially  in  reference  to  fubflances ;  and  from  thence  has 
rofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Would  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  feparatc  our 
contemplatiions  and  reafonings  from  words,  we  might, 
in  a  greafe  meafure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within 
our  own  thoughts;  but  yet  it  would  ftill  difturb  us  ill 
our  difcourfe  with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the 
opinion,  that  fpecies  and  their  eflences  were  any  thing 
elfe  but  our  abftrad:  ideas  (fuch  as  they  are)  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  figns  of  them. 

§.  1 8.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agroc- 
tion.^"  '      ment  or  difagreement  of  any  of  our  idcu, 

there  is  certain  knowledge:  and  wticrerer 
we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  thix^[i^ 
there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agrceniCQt 
of  our  ideas,  with  the  reality  of  things,  having  liert 
given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  fhown  whereia  it  ii, 
chat  certainty,  real  certainty,  confifts:  which,  whatever 
it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confcfs,  to  me  heretofore,  one 
of  thole  defiderata  which  I  finind  great  want  of. 


CHAP.      V. 

■ 
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55^  y  V    "^^^y  3g^s  fince;  and  it  being 

>  that  which  all  mankind  either  do,  orpcc- 

tcnd  to  fearch  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while 
carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  confifts,  and  fo  acquaim: 
ourfelves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  obfervc  how  the 
mind  difiingui(hcs  it  from  falfehood. 
A  rightjoin-  §•  2.  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the 
in^orfcpa-  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  fignifyno- 
raiing  of  thing  but  the  joining  or  feparating  of  figns, 

icfcas'or  ^*       fis  the  things  lignified  by  them  do  agree  or 
4*ofii«r  •  diHigrcc  one  with  another.     The  joining  or 

fcpa- 
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fcparating  of  figns,  here  meant,  is  what  by  anotlier 
name  we  call  propofitjon.  So  that  truth  properly  be- 
longs only  to  propoficions:  whereof  there  arc  two  (brts, 
viz.  mental  and  verbal  ;  as  there  are  two  furts  of  ligns 
commonly  made  ufc  of,  viz.  ideas  and  words. 

§.  3.  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it 
is  very  neceflary  to  coniidcr  truth  of  thought, 
and  truth  of  words,  diftindly  one  from  an- 
other: but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of 
them  afunder.  Bccaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treatil  ^ 
of  mental  propoiitions,  to  make  ufe  of  w  ords :  and  then 
the  inftances  given  of  mental  propoficions  ceafe  imme- 
diately to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a 
inental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  ideas,  as  they  arc  in  our  minds  Ilripped  of 
names,  they  ]ofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propoii- 
tions as  Toon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

§.  4.  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder 
to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  propoficions 
feparaccly,  is,  that  moft  men,  if  not  all,  in 
their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  them- 
felves,  make  ufe  of  words  inrtcad  of  ideas  :  at  leaft  when 
the  fubjedt  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
ideas.  Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfciSion 
and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if 
atrcncivcly  made  ufc  of,  ferve  for  a  mark  to  (liow  us, 
what  are  thofe  things  we  have  clear  and  perfecl  cfla- 
blifhed  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For  if  we  will  curiouily 
obfervc  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  rea- 
foning,  we  {hall  find,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  we  make 
any  ptopofirions  within  our  own  thoughts  about  white 
or  black,  fweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can 
and  often  do  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  themfclves, 
without  reflecting  on  the  names.  But  when  we  would 
confider,  or  make  propofitJons  about  the  more  complex 
ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  ufually 
put  the  name  for  the  idea:  becaufe  the  ideas  chcfe  names 
Hand  for,  being  for  the  mol^  part  imperfcft,  confufcd, 
and  undetermined,  we  refledt  on  the  names  themfclves, 
becayfe  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  diftindt,  and 
readier  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure  ideas:  and 

fo 
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fo  wc  make  ufc  of  thefe  words  inflcad  of  the  ideas 
themfchxs,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reafbn 
within  ourfclves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propoiitions. 
In  fubftances,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occa- 
fioncd  by  the  imperfedlion  of  our  ideas:  we  making  the 
name  ftand  for  the  real  eflence,  of  which  wc  have  no 
idea  at  all.  In  modes,  it  is  occalioned  by  the  great 
number  of  fimple  ideas,  that  go  to  the  making  them  up. 
For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name  occurs 
much  eafier  than  the  complex  idea  itfelf,  which  requires 
time  and  attention  to  be  recolledled,  and  exadly  reprc- 
fented  to  the  mind,  even  in  thofe  men  who  have  for- 
merly been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impof- 
fible  to  be  done  by  thofe,  who,  though  they  have  ready 
in  their  memory  the  greateft  part  of  the  common  wordU 
of  that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themfelvcs 
in  all  their  lives  to  confider  what  precife  ideas  the  moft 
of  them  ftood  for.  Some  confufed  or  obfcure  notions 
have  fervcd  their  turns,  and  many  who  talk  \try  much 
of  religion  and  confcience,  of  church  and  faith^  of 
power  and  right,  of  obftruftions  and  humours,  melan- 
choly and  choler,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in 
their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  (liould  defire 
them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themfelves,  and  lay 
by  thofe  words,  with  which  they  fo  often  confound 
others,  and  not  fcldom  themfelves  alfo, 
^.  §•   5-  But  to  return  to  the  confideratioa 

thing buTthc    of  truth:  WC  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts 
joining  or        of  propofitions  that  we  arc  capable  of  mak- 

feparating  Jng. 

Sr  ^'^^^>  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our 

underftandings  arc  without  the  ufe  of  words 
put  together,  or  fcparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or 
judging  of  their  agreement  or  difagrcemcnt. 

Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words,  the 
figns  of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  fcparated  in  afllirma-- 
tive  or  negative  fcntences.  By  which  way  of  affirming 
or  denying,  thefe  figns,  made  by  founds,  arc  as  it  were 
put  together  or  fcparated  one  from  another.  So  that 
proportion  confifl:s  in  joining  or  feparating  figns,  and 
truth  confifts  in  the  putting  together  or  feparating  thofe 

figns. 
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ligns,  according  as  the  things,  which  they  ftand  for, 
agree  or  difagree. 

§.  6.  Every  one's  experience  will  fatisfy  ^^j^^^  ^^^^ 

him,  that  the  mind,  either  by  perceiving  or  tal  propofi- 

fuppoflng  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  tions  contain 

any  of  its  ideas,   does  tacitly  within  itfelf  '^^J^'""^^* 

•  and  wncii 

put  them  into  a  kind  of  propofition  affirma-  verbal. 
tive  or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  qxprefs  by  the  terms  putting  together  and  fcparating. 
But  this  adion  of  the  mind,  which  is*  fo  familiar  to 
every  thinking  and  reafoning  man,  is  eafier  to  be  con- 
ceived by  reflefting  on  what  pafles  in  us  when  we  affirm 
or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.  When  a  man 
has  in  his  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  the  fide  and 
diagonal  of  a  fquare^  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of  that 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts ;  v,  g.  into 
five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  any  other  number, 
and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  inch  line  being  divifible, 
or  not  divifible,  into  fuch  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  fide-line.  Now  when- 
ever he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofcs  fuch  a  kind  of 
divifibility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  idea  of  that  line, 
he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  feparates  thofe  two  ideas,  viz. 
the  idea  of  that  line,  and  Dhe  idea  of  that  kind  of  divifi- 
bility; and  fo  makes  a  mental  propofition,  which  is 
true  or  falfc,  according  as  fuch  a  kind  of  divifibility,  a. 
divifibility  into  fuch  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to 
that  line  or  no.  When  ideas  are  fo  put  together,  or 
feparated  in  the  mind,  as  they  or  the  things  they  fl:and 
for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call  it,  mental 
truth.  But  truth  of  words  is  fomething  more ;  and  that 
is  the  affirming  qr  denying  of  words  one  of  another,  as 
the  ideas  they  ftand  for  agree  or  difagree :  and  this  again 
is  two-fold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  1 
fiiall  fpeak  of,  chap.  viii.  or  real  and  infl:ruciive,  \vhich 
is  the  objed  of  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have 
ipoken  of  already. 

f.  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur    Objcaion 
tfic  fame  doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about     againft  vcr- 
Jtnowledgc:  and  it  will  be  objeded,  that    ^^^^"^^^' 
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thatthosit  if  tnith  bc  nothing  but  the  joining  and 
may  all  bc  feparating  of  words  in  propolitions>  as  the 
chimerical.       j^^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^^.  ^^^^^  ^  difagrce  in 

men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  fo  valuable 
a  thing,  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and 
time  men  employ  in  the  fearch  of  it;  fince  by  this 
account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of 
words  to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows 
not  what  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with, 
and  what  ftrange  ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by 
this  rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  words  in  our  own  imagi- 
nations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but  what  as  much  con- 
cerns harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and  horfes.  For 
thofe,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have 
their  agreement  and  difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  of  real  beings,  and  fo  have  as  true  propofition< 
made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a 
propolition  to  fay  all  centaurs  are  animals,  as  that  all 
men  are  animals";  and  the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as 
the  other.  For  in  both  the  propofitions,  the  words  arc 
put  together  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in 
our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
with  that  of  centaur  is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  mind^ 
as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man; 
and  fo  thefe  two  propofitions  are  equally  true,  equally 
certain.  But  of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  truth  to  us  ? 
Anfwcrcd  ^'  *'  Though  what  has  been  faid  in  the 

real  truth 'is      foregoing  chapter,  to  diftinguifli  real  from 
^bout  ideas       imaginary  knowledge,  might  fufficc  here> 
^h^s"^  ^^       *^  anfwer  to  this  doubt,  to  diftinguifli  real 
*"^  *  truth  from  chimerical,  or  (if  you  pleafe) 

barely  nominal,  they  depending  both  on  the  fame  foun- 
dation ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  here,  again  to  confi- 
der,  that  though  our  words  fignify  nothing  but  our 
ideas,  yet  being  dcfigned  by  them  to  fignify  things,  the 
truth  they  contain  when  put  into  propofitions,  will  be 
only  verbal,  when  they  ftand  for  ideas  in  the  mind» 
that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things. 
And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well 
come  under  the  diftindtiort  of  verbal  and  real ;  that  being 
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only  verbal  tnitli,  wherein  terms  are  joined  according 
to  the  agreement  or  difagrccment  of  the  ideas  they  (land 
for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  arc  fuch  as 
really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in 
nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when 
thefc  llgns  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree;  and  when 
our  ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an 
exiftence  in  nature :  which  in  fubftances  we  cannot 
know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have  cxiftcd. 

$.  g.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  paK^ood  ir 
the  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  ideas  as  it 
is.  Falfhood  is  the  marking  down  in  words 
the  agreement  or  difagreenient  of  ideas 
Qiherwife  than  it  is.  And  fo  far  as  thefe 
ideas,  thus  marked  by  founds,  agree  to  their 
archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  knowledge 
of  this  truth  confilh  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words 
ftand  for,  and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greemenc  of  thofe  ideas,  according  as  it  is  marked  by 
rhofe  words. 

§.  lo.  But  becaufe  words  are  looked  on 
as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving 
of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reafoning  about 
it,  we  make  ufe  of  words  and  propolitions  j 
I  (Ilall  more  at  large  inquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of 
real  truths,  contained  in  propofitinns,  confiih,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  fhow  in  what 
fort  of  univcrfal  propolitions  we  arc  capable  of  being 
certain  of  their  real  truth  or  tallliooj. 

1  fliall  begin  with  general  propolitions,  as  thofe  which 
mofl:  employ  our  thoughts,  and  cxcrcife  our  contem- 
plation. General  truths  are  moft  looked  after  by  the 
mind,  as  thofe  that  molt  enlarge  our  knowledge;  and 
by  cheir  comprehenfivenefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of 
many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and  fiiorten  our 
way  to  knowledge. 

J.    II.  Bcfidcs  truth  taken  In  the  ftrifH;     Moral  and 
fenfe  before-mentioned,  there  are  other  forts     meiaphj-ficil 
of  truth)  as,  1.  Moral  truth,  which  is  fpeak-     '""*'' 
ing  t4  things  according  to  the  perf^allon  of  our  own 

-' minds. 
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minds^  though  the  propolition  we  fpeak  "agree  not  to 
the  reality  of  things.  2.  Metaphyfical  truth,  which  3> 
nothing  but  the  real  exiftenct  ot  things,  conformable  to 
the  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  Thi«« 
though  it  feems  to  confift  in  the  very  beings  of  thii^^ 
yet,  when  coniidered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  x» 
include  a  tacit  propofition,  whereby  the  mind  jmns  thaT 
particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  fettled  widi  r 
name  to  it.  But  thefe  confiderations  of  truth,  cither 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here  onIy«  to  hkte, 
mentioned  them.  •  • 
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Tfeatingof  §•  ^*  TP HOUGH  the  examining  and 
words  ncccf-  X  judging  of  ideas  by  themielvesj 

fenrtoknow-    their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the 
^*  beft  and  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diftinA 

knowledge;  yet,  through  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufii^ 
founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  ^Idom  pnuSifedl 
Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  luunet 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  ideas  themfel ves^  etenf 
when  men  think  and  reafon  within  their  own  breaftt  1 
efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of 
a  great  colledlion  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  coo- 
iideration  of  words  and  propoiitions  fo  nece0ary  a  pkrt 
of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  haid  ttf 
fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  fSiif 
other.  ^    - 

§.2.  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  beii^ 
S^rily  ^^/y  ^f  particular  or  geneial  truths,  it  i*f 
to  be  under-  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  m  the 
ftodd,  but  in  former  of  thefe,  the  latter,  which  is  that 
^Krt)al  pro-  which  with  reskfon  is  mod  fought  after,  can? 
po  ttont.  never  be  well  made  known,  artd  is  very  fcl- 
dom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprcfled  nf 

words. 
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words.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
ami  certainty  of  univcrfal  propofitions. 

§.  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  milled  in  Certamty 
this  cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  every  r*o-fold,  oF 
where,  I  mran  by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  terms,  '"j'h  aiJ  of 
it  js  fit  to  obferve,  that  certainty  is  two-  ''""wledge, 
fold ;  certainty  of  truth,  and  certainty  of  knowledge. 
Certainty  of  truth  is,  when  words  are  fo  pur  together 
in  propofitions,  as  exadly  to  exprefs  the  agreement  or 
dilagreement  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  as  really  it  is. 
Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or 
difagrecment  of  ideas,  as  expreifed  in  any  propofition. 
This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain-  of  the 
truth  of  any  propolition. 

$,  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain     No  propofi- 
of  the  truth  of  any  genera!  propofition,  un-     ''on  can  be 
iefs  we  know  the  precife  bounds  and  extent     '^"wntobe 
-.    ,      ^       .       .      *^  n       t    r  ""c>  where 

01  the  Ipecies  its  terms  Hand  tor,  it  is  nc-  theeflcnccof 
ceflary  we  (hould  know  the  eflencc  of  each  eachfpccie* 
fpecies,  which  is  that  which  conftitutes  and  mendonedfa 
bounds  it.  This,  in  all  fimple  ideas  and  '«'f'"«™™- 
modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  l-'or  in  ihefe,  the  real  and 
nominal  eflence  being  the  fajnc;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  abftraCt  idea  which  the  general  term  ftands  for,  be- 
ing the  folc  eifcnce  and  boundary  that  is  or  can  be  fup- 
pofcd  of  the  fpecies;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  far 
the  fpecies  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 
under  each  term  :  which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have 
an  exaiit  conformity  with  the  idea  it  ftards  for,  and  no 
other.  But  in  fiibltances  wherein  a  real  effence  dillinft 
from  the  nominal  is  fuppofed  to  conftitutc,  determine, 
and  bound  the  fpecies,  the  extent  of  the  genera!  word 
is  very  uncertain  :  becaufe  not  knowing  this  real  elTencc, 
we  cannot  know  what  is,  or  what  is  not  of  that  fpecies  ; 
and  confequcnily  what  may,  or  may  not  \vith  certainty 
be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus  fpeakingof  a  man,  or  gold, 
or  any  other  fpecies  of  natural  fubfVances,  as  fuppofed 
conrtitutcd  by  a  precife  and  real  eflence,  which  nature 
regularly  imparls  to  every  individual  of  that  kind, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  we  cannot  be 
Vot.  U.  L  cer. 
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certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation  made 
of  it.  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  and  ufed 
for  fpecies  of  things  conllituted  by  real  eflences,  diffe- 
rent from  the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker; 
(land  for  we  know  not  what :  and  the  extent  of  thefc 
ibecies^  with  fuch  boundaries,  are  fo  unknown  and  un- 
determined, that  it  is  impolTible  with  any  certainty  to 
affirm^  that  all  men  are  rational,  or  that  alt  gold  is  yet- 
low.  But  where  the  nominal  eflence  is  kept  to,  as  the 
boundary  of  each  fpecies,  and  men  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  any  general  term  no  farther  than  to  the  particu- 
lar things,  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  flands  for  is  to 
be  found,  there  they  arc  in  no  danger  to  mi^ake  the 
bounds  of  each  fpecies,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  thig 
account,  whether  any  propofition  be  true  or  no.  1  have 
chofen  to  explain  this  uncertainty  of  proportions  in  this 
fcholaftic  way,  and  have  made  ufe  of  the  terms  of 
cflcnces  and  fpecies,  on  purpofe  to  fhow  the  abfurdity 
and  inconvenience  there  is  to  think  of  them,  as  of  any 
other  fort  of  realities,  than  barely  abflrad  ideas  with 
names  to  them.  To  fuppofe  that  the  fpecies  of  things 
arc  any  thing  but  the  forting  of  them  under  general 
names,  according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  abftraft  ideas, 
of  which  we  make  thofc  names  the  figrts,  is  to  confound 
truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  propo- 
fitions  that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though  there- 
fore thefc  things  might,  to  people  not  pofTefled  with 
fcholaftic  learning,  be  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer 
way ;  yet  thofe  wrong  notions  of  cflcnces  or  fpecies 
having  got  root  in  inoft.  people's  minds,  who  have 
received  any  tindurc  from  the  learning  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  tfifcovcrcd 
and  removed,  to  make  way  for  that  ufe  of  words  which 
fhould  convey  certainty  with  it. 

This  more  §•  5-  The    names    of  fubftances    then, 

particularly  whenever  made  to  ftand  for  fpecies,  which 
concerns  are  fuppofcd  to  be  conftituted  by  real  cf- 

luhRanccs,  fences,  which  we  know  not,  are  not  capa;- 
bic  to  convey  certainty  to  the  underftanding :  of  the 
truth  of  general  propolitions  made  up  of  fuch  terms^  wc 
cannot  be  fure.    The  reafon  whereof  is  plain:  for  how 
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can  we  be  fiirc  that  this  or  that  quality  h  in  gold,  when 
ue  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ?  Since  in  this  way 
of  fpeaking  nothing  is  gold,  but  what  partakes  of  aii 
clTence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  it 
is  or  is  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel  of 
matter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  fcnfc  gold  ;  being 
incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  c.  that  real  eflence 
of  gold  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as 
impoHible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to 
tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  panfie  is,  or  is  not 
to  be  found,  whilft  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pan- 
fie at  all.  Or  if  we  could  f  which  is  impoHible)  certainly 
know  where  a  real  cfTcnce,  which  we  know  not,  is  ;  v,  g. 
in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  efTencc  of  gold  is; 
'  yet  could  we  not  be  fure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could 
with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold  :  fince  it  is  impofjible  for 
Us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  with  a  real  eflence,  of  which  we  have 
no  idea  at  all,  whatever  fpecies  that  fuppofcd  re!(l 
eflence  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

§.  6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  names  of  7T,ctruihof 
fubftances,  when  made  ufe  of  as  they  fhould  fewuDiverfal 
be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,  proportions 
though  iboy  carry  a  clear  and  determinate  «oncefniog 
Ugnilication  with  them,  will  not  yet  ferve  tot^known. 
us  to  make  many  univerfal  propofitions,  of 
.whofe  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not  becaufe  in  this  ufc 
of  them  we  arc  uncertain  what  things  are  fignificd  by 
them,  but  becaufe  the  complex  ideas  they  ftand  for  arc 
fuch  combinations  of  (imple  ones,  as  carry  not  with 
them  any  difcovcrable  connexion  or  repugnancy,  but 
with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

$.  7-  The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names 
of  the  fpecies  of  fubftances  properly  ftand 
for,  are  colleftions  of  fuch  qualities  as  have 
been  obferved  to  co-exift  in  an  unknown 
■fubftratum,  which  we  call  fubftance :  but 
what  other  qualities  neceffarily  co-exift  with  fuch  com- 
binations, we  cannot  certainly  know,  unlefs  we  can  dif- 
covcr  their  natural  dependence ;  which  in  their  primary 


Becaufe  co- 
ral Hence  of 
ideas  in  few 
cafes  is  to  b« 
known. 
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qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  yerv  little  way  in ;  and  in  alt 
their  fecondary  qualities,  wc  can  difcover  no  connexion 
at  all,  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  chap.  lii.  viz.  i.  Be- 
caufe  we  know  not  the  real  conftitullons  of  fubftances, 
on  which  each  fecondary  quality  particularly  depends, 
a.  Did  wc  know  that,  it  would  ferve  us  only  for  expe- 
rimental (not  univerfal)  knowledge;  and  reach  with 
certainty  no  farther,  than  that  bare  inftance  :  bccaufe  our 
underilandings  can  difcover  no  conceivable  connexion 
between  any  fecondary  quality  and  any  modification 
whatfocver  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  therefore 
there  arc  very  few  general  propotitiona  to  be  made  con- 
cerning fubftances,  which  can  carry  with  them  un- 
doubted certainty. 

§.8.  All  gold  is  fixed.  Is  a  propofition 

loir"'"  *'^'^^'=  ^^"^^^  "'^  '^^""*''  ^'^  certain  of,  how 
univerfally  foevcr  it  be  believed.  For  if, 
according  to  the  ufelefs  imagination  of  the  fchools,  any 
one  fuppofes  the  term  gold  to  ftand  for  a  fpecies  of 
things  fet  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  elTence  belonging  to 
it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  fubftances 
are  of  that  fpecies ;  and  fo  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm 
any  thing  univerfally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold 
(land  for  a  fpecies  determined  by  its  nominal  eflence, 
let  the  nominal  effence,  for  example,  be  the  complex 
idea  of  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable, 
fufible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  gold.  Bui  yet  no  other  quality  can 
with  certainty  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold, 
but  what  hath  a  difcoverablc  connexion  or  inconfiftency 
with  that  nominal  cITcnce.  Fixednefs,  for  example, 
having  no  necelTary  connexion,  that  we  can  difcover, 
with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  fimple  idea  of 
our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination  toge- 
ther i  it  IS  impodiblc  that  we  fiiould  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  this  propofition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§.  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverablc  connexion  between 
fixednefs  and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  fimple  ideas 
of  that  nominal  effence  of  gold  ;  fo  if  we  make  our  com- 
plex idea  of  gpid  a  body  ycUoVi',  fiiUblc,  dutlilp,  wcightx» 
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and  fixed,  wc  (hall  be  at  the  fame  uncertainty  concern- 
ing folubility  in  aq.  rcgia,  and  for  the  fame  rcafon : 
fince  wc  can  never,  from  conlideration  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  with  certainty  affirm  or  deny  of  a  body, 
whofe  complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty, 
duiilile,  fulible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble  in  aqua 
regia ;  and  fo  on,  of  the  reft  of  its  qualities.  I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  prefently  objedted,  is  not  this  an 
univerfal  propofition,  "all  gold  is  malleable?"  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  a  very  certain  propofition,  if  mal- 
leablenefs  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  word  gold 
ftands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold, 
but  that  that  found  ftands  for  an  idea  in  which  mallea- 
blenefs  is  contained :  and  fuch  a  fort  of  truth  and  cer- 
tainty as  this,  it  is  to  fay  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  it 
malleablenefs  makes  not  a  part  of  the  fpecific  effcnce 
the  name  of  gold  ftands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  all  gold  is 
malleable"  is  not  a  certain  propofition.  Becaufc  let 
the  complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  foeverof 
its  other  qualities  you  pleafc,  malleablenefs  will  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from 
any  iimple  one  contained  in  it:  the  connexion  that 
malleablenefs  has  (if  it  has  any)  with  tliofc  other  quali- 
ties, being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real  conftitu- 
tion  of  its  infenfible  parts;  which,  fmcc  wc  know  not, 
it  is  impoffihic  wc  fhould  perceive  that  connexion,  un- 
Icfs  we  could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§.  10.  The  more,   indeed,  of  thefe  co- 
exifting  qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex     {achlo-z'iR- 
idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precifc  and     cncecan  be 
determinate  we    make  the    Iignificatioii  of    Icnown.fofsr 
that  word;  but  never  yet  make  it  thereby     ""'*'"^ 
more  capable  01  univerial  certainty,  m  re-     niaybecer- 
fpeifi  of  other  qualities  not  contained  in  our    tain.    But 
complex  idea;  fince  we  perceive  not  their     jhwwiUgo 
connexion  or  dependence  on  one  another,     way^bccaufc 
being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  conftitu- 
tion  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  alfo  how  they 
flow  from  it.    For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  con- 

ccrnim 
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cerning  fubftances  is  not»  as  in  other  things^  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exift  feparately ;  but 
is  of  the  neceflary  connexion  and  co-ex idence* of  feveral 
diftind:  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  or  of  their  repugnancy 
fo  to  co-exift.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and 
difcover  what  it  was,  whereinrthat  colour  confided,  what . 
made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts 
made  it  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  this  fort  of  liqgor,  and  not  in  another;  if  (I 
fay)  we  had  fuch  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could 
perceive  wherein  all  fenfiblc  qualities  originally  confift, 
and  how  they  are  produced  ;  we  might  frame  fuch  ideai 
of/them,  as  would  furnifii  us  with  matter  of  more  gene* 
ral  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  propo- 
litions,  that  (hould  carry  general  truth  and  certainty 
vith  them.  But  whilfi:  our  complex  ideas  of  (he  forts 
of  fubdances  are  fo  remote  from  that  internal  real  con-^ 
ilitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  and 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfed  colledlion  of 
thofe  apparent  qualities  our  fenfes  can  difcover;  there 
can  be  few  general  propofitions  concerning  fubdances, 
of  whofe  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  affured :  fincc 
there  are  but  few  fimple  ideas,  of  whofe  connexion  and 
jieceflary  co-exidence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubt-^ 
cd  knowledge.  I  imagine,  amongd  all  the  fecondary- 
qualities  of  fubdances,  and  the  powers  relating  to  them'^ 
there  cannot  any  tw©  be  named,  whofc  neceflary  co-ex-^ 
idence,  or  repugnance  to  co-exid,  can  certainly  be 
known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of  the  fame  fenfe,  which  necef- 
farily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elfewhere  diowcd. 
No  one,  I  think,  bv  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  caiv 
certainly  know  what  fmell,  tade,  found,  or  tangibk 
qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable  to 
make  or  receive,  on  or  from  other  bodies.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  found  or  tade,  &c.  Our  fpecific 
names  of  fubdances  danding  for  any  colledlions  of  fuch 
ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  wc  can  with  them, 
make  very  few  general  propofitions  of  undoubted  real 
certainty.  Put  yet  fo  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  any 
fort ^f  fubdances,  contains  in  it  any  fimple  idea,  whofe 
necei&ry  co*exidence  with  any  other  may  be  difcovered^ 
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fo  faruniverfal  propofilions  may  with  certainty  be  made 
concerningit:  v,g.  could  any  one  diTcovcr  a  ncceflary con- 
nexion between  mallcablenefs,  and  the  colour  or  weigh! 
of  gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  fignificd 
by  that  name,  he  might  make  a  certain  univerfat  pro- 
pofition  concerning  gold  in  this  refped  j  and  the  real 
truth  of  this  propofiiion,  '■  that  all  gold  is  malleable/* 
would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  *'  the  three  angles  of  alt 
*'  right-lined  triangles  are  all  equal  to  two  right  ones." 
$.  II.  Had  we  fuch  ideas  of  fublUnccs,  -jTie qualitirs 
as  to  know  what  real  conftitucions  produce  which  make 
thofe  fenfible  qualities  we  hnd  in  them,  and  «d'  complex 
how  thofe  qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  'J«"<^';">»- 
could,  by  the  Ipecinc  ideas  or  their  real  pmd  moftiy 
effcnccs  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly  oDcxurmil, 
find  out  their  properties,  and  difcovcr  what  remoie,  and 
qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  S^f '"* 
now  by  our  fenfcs:  and  to  know  the  pro- 
perties of  gold,  it  would  be  no  more  ncceflary  that  gold 
■ihould  exift,  and  that  we  fhould  make  experiments  upon 
it,  than  it  is  neccflary  for  the  knowing  the  properties  of 
n  triangle,  that  a  triangle  fhould  exift  in  any  matter; 
the  idea  in  our  minds  would  ferve  for  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  But  we  are  fo  far  from  being  admitted  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever 
approach  the  firft  entrance  towards  them.  For  we  arc 
•wont  to  confider  the  fubftances  we  meet  with,  each  of 
them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itfelf,  having  all  its  qualities 
in  itfelf,  and  independent  of  other  things;  overlooking, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  operations  of  thofe  invilible  fluids 
they  are  enconipaftcd  with,  and  upon  whofe  motions 
and  operations  depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  quali- 
ties which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  arc  made  by 
us  the  inherent  marks  of  diftintftion  whereby  we  know 
and  denominate  them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where 
by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all 
other  bodies,  it  will  immediately  lofe  all  its  colour  and 
weight,  and  perhaps  malleablencfs  too;  which,  for  aught 
I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfeift  friability. 
Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  eflential  quality, 
kfc  to  itfelf*  would  ceafe  to  be  ftuidi  But  if  inanimate 
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bodies  owe  fo  much  of  their  prcfent  ftate  to  other  bodies 
without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear 
to  usj  were  thofe  bodies  that  environ  them  removed ; 
it  is  yet  more  fo  in  vegetables^  which  are  houri(hedj 
grow,  and  produce  leaves^  flowers^  and  feeds,  in  a  con- 
ilant  fuccefTion.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the 
ilate  of  animals,  we  ihall  find  that  their  dependence^  as 
to  life,  motion,  and  the  moft  confiderable  qualities  to 
be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  extrinlical  caufci 
and  Qualities  of  other  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them, 
that  tney  cannot  fubfift  a  moment  without  them :  though 
yet  thofe  bodies  on  which  they  depend,  are  little  taken 
iiotice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we 
frame  of  thofe  animals.  Take  the  air  but  for  a  minute 
from  the  greateft  part  of  living  creatures,  and  they  pre« 
fently  lofe  fenfe,  life,  and  motion.  This  the  neceflity 
of  breathing  has  forced  into, our  knowledge.  But  how 
many  other  extrinlical,  and  poflibly  very  remote  bodicsi 
do  the  fprings  of  thefe  admirable  machines  depend 
on,  which  arc  not  vulgarly  obferved,  or  fo  much  as 
thought  on  5  and  how  many  are  there,  which  the  fevcreft 
inquiry  can  never  difcover  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this  fpot 
of  the  univerfe,  though  removed  fo  many  millions  of 
miles  from  the  fun,  yet  depend  fo  much  on  the  duly 
tempered  motion  of  particles  coming  from,  or  agitated 
by  it,  that  were  this  earth  removed  but  a  fmall  part  of 
.the  diftance  out  of  its  prefent  fituation,  and  placed  a 
little  farther  or  nearer  that  fource  of  heat,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  animals  in  it 
would  immediately  perifti :  lince  we  find  ihem  fo  often 
deftroyed  by  an  exccfs  or  defeiH:  of  the  fun's  warmth, 
v^hich  an  accidental  poiition,  in  fome  parts  of  this  our 
little  globe,  expofes  them  to.  The  qualities  obferved 
in  a  loadftone  muft  needs  have  their  fource  far  beyond 
thp  confines  of  that  body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often 
on  feveral  forts  of  animals  by  inviiible  caufes,  the  cer- 
tain death  (as  we  are  told)  of  fome  of  them,  by  l)arely 
palling  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  other,  by  being 
removed  into  a  neighbouring  country ;  evidently  (how 
that'the  concurrence  and  operations  of  feveral  bodies, 
wit^l  whicln  t^ey  afc  feldom  thought  to  have  any  thing 
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to  do,  is  abfolutely  neccflary  to  make  them  "be  what 
they  appear  co  us,  and  to  prefervc  rhofe  qualUies  by 
which  we  know  and  diftinguifh  them.  Wc  arc  then 
quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain 
within  themfelvcs  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in 
them  ;  and  wc  in  vain  fearch  for  that  conflitution  within 
the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend 
thofe  qualities  and  powers  we  obfcrvc  in  them.  For 
which  perhaps,  to  underftand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
lock  not  only  beyond  this  our  earth  and  atmofphere, 
but  even  beyond  the  fun,  or  remotcrt  ftar  our  eyes  have 
yet  difcovered.  For  how  much  the  being  and  opera- 
lion  of  particular  fubftances  in  this  our  globe  depends 
on  caufes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impoffible  for  us 
to  determine.  We  fee  and  perceive  fomeof  the  motions 
and  grofTer  operations  of  things  here  aboul  us ;  but 
whence  the  dreams  come  that  keep  ail  thefc  curious  ma- 
chines in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modi- 
fied, is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehenfion :  and  the 
great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  this  ftupen- 
dous  ftrudure  of  the  univerfe,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  fuch  a  connexion  and  dependence  in  their  influ- 
ences and  operations  one  upon  another,  that  perhaps 
things  in  this  our  manlion  would  put  on  quite  another 
face,  and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  of  the 
ftars  or  great  bodies,  incomprehcniibly  remote  from  us, 
fliould  ceafe  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain, 
things  however  abfolure  and  entire  they  feem  in  them- 
felvcs, are  but  retainers  jo  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that 
which  they  are  nioft  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  ob- 
ferv«ble  qualities,  adions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to 
ibmething  without  them ;  and  there  is  not  fo  complete 
and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does 
not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to 
its  neighbours;  and  we  muft  not  confine  our  thoughts 
within  the  furface  of  any  body,  bur  look  a  great  deal 
farther,  to  comprehend  pcrfeiUy  thofe  qualiiicithat  are 
in  it. 

$.  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
we  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  fubftances;  and  that 
the  real  elTences,  on  which  depend  their  properties  and 
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operations  are  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fof 
much  as  that  fize>  figure,  and  texture  of  their  minutcf 
and  adlive  parts,  which  is  really  in  them;  much  lefs 
the  different  motions  and  impulfes  made  in  and  upo& 
them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends^  and 
by  which  is  formed,  the  grcateft  and  moft  rennArkftble 
part  of  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of  which 
our  complex  uleas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  confi-* 
deration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  etid  to  all  our  hopei 
of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  efTences ;  which 
whilft  we  want,  the  nominal  efTences  we  make  ufe  of  in*- 
Head  of  them  will  be  able  to  iurnifh  us  but  very  fpa«"' 
ringly  with  any  general  knowledge,  or  univerfal  propo-« 
fitions  capable  of  real  certainty. 
Judgment  *•  '3-  ^e  are  not  therefore  to  wonder, 

may  reach  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few  ge- 
iarther,  but  neral  propofitions  made  concerning  fub- 
k"*  *Ld°^  ftances :  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities 
^^  ^*  and  properties  goes  very  feldom  ftrther  than 
our  lenfes  reach  and  inform  us.  Poflibly  inquifkiv^  . 
and  obferving  men  may,  by  ftrength  of  judgment,  pc- 
"netrate  farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  warf 
obfervation,  and  hints  well  laid  together^  often  guefl 
right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  difcovered  to  them* 
But  this  is  but  guefling  ftill ;  it  amounts  only  to  opU 
nion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requiiite  to 
knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our  . 
own  thoughts,  and  confifls  barely  in  the  contemplatimi 
of  our  own  abflrad  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any 
agreement  or  difagrecment  amongfl  them,  there  we  have 
general  knowledge;  and,  by  putting  the  names  of  thoft 
ideas  together  accordingly  in  propofitions,  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But  becaufe  the 
ilbflrad:  ideas  of  fubftances,  for  which  their  fpecific 
names  fland,  whenever  they  have  any  diflindl  and  deter- 
ininate  fignification,  have  a  difcoverable  connexion  or 
inconiiflency  with  but  a  very  few  other. ideas;  the  ccr- 
tainty  of  univerfal  propofitions  concerning  fubftances  is 
very  narrow  and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  prin- 
cipal inquiry  concerning  them :  and  there  are  fcarce 
any  of  the  pames  of  fubftancesj  let  the  idea  it  is  applied 
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to  be  wh»c  it  will,  of  which  we  can  generally  and  with 
certainly  pronounce,  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that 
other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  conftantly  co-exifllng 
or  inconfiftent  with  that  idea,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

$.  14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  whatij^e- 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  wemuftfirftknow  quIGte  for 
what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  our  know- 
body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary  j^gcoffub- 
qualities  of  another,  and  how."  Secondly,  ""^"^^ 
wc  muft  know  what  primary  qualities  of  any  body  pro- 
duce certain  fenfations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth, 
no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  ejfeds  of  matter,  under  it« 
divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure,  cohefion  of  parts, 
motion  and  reft.  Which,  I  think  every  body  will  allowi 
is  utterly  impoflible  to  be  known  by  us  without  revela- 
tion. Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  motion  of  corpufclcs,  would  produce  in  us 
the  ftnfation  of  ayellow  colour,  and  what  fort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  fuperficies  of  any 
body,  were  fit  to  give  fuch  corpufcles  their  due  motion 
to  produce  that  colour;  would  that  be  enough  to  make 
univerfal  propoiitions  with  certainty,  concerning  the 
fcveral  forts  of  them,  unlefs  we  had  faculties  acute 
enough  to  perceive  the  precife  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  bodies  in  thofc  minute  parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  fenfes,  fo  that  we  might  by  thofo 
frame  our  abftradt  ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned 
here  only  corporeal  fubftances,  whofe  operations  fecm 
to  lie  more  level  to  our  underftandings:  for  as  to  the 
operations  of  fpirits,  both  their  thinking  and  moving 
of  bodies,  we  at  firft  fight  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofsj 
though  perhaps,  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a 
little  nearer  to  the  confideration  of  bodies,  and  their 
operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even  in 
ihefe,  reach,  with  any  clearnefs,  beyond  fenfible  matter 
of  fatit,  wc  fliall  be  bound  to  confcfs,  that  even  in  thefc 
too  our  difcoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfect 
ignorance  and  incapacity. 

$.  15.  This  is  evident,  the  abftradt  coin-     Whilftoor 
plex  ideas  of  fublUnces.  for  which  their  ge-     ''^^J^^ 
ncul  naijies  Hand,  not  comprehending  their 
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•«••.*«»  tTii.;*  ^^  conftitutions,  can  aflTord  us  very  little 
sralconftitu-  univerlal  certainty.  Becauie  our  ideas  ot 
tions»wecaa  them  are  not  made  up  of  that,  on  which 
m^butfcw  i)^q{^  qualities  we  obfervc  in  them,  and 
S^^JoixIfr.  would  inform  ourfclves  about,  do  depend, 
tioMcoo-  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  con* 
^[™"S  nexion :   v.  g.  let  the  ideas  to  #which  wc 

^^*  ^ve  the  name  man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is^ 

a  body  of  the  ordinary  fhape,  with  fenfe,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  reafon  joined  to  it.     This  being  the  abftnift 
idea,  and  confequently  the  eflence  of  our  ipecies  man, 
ve  can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  propofitions 
concerning  man,  ftanding  for  fuch  an  idea.     Becaufe 
not  kilowing  the  real  conlVitution  on  which  fenfation, 
power  of  motion,   and  reafoning.   with  that  peculiar 
Ihape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  together  in 
the  fame  fubjcft,  there  are  very  few  other  qualities, 
with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have  a  necefiary 
connexion  :  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  af- 
firm, that  airmen  flcep  by  intervals  ;  that  no  man  can 
be  nourifhcd  by  wood  or  Hones ;  that  all  men  will  be 
poifoncd  by  hemlock :  becaufe  thefe  ideas  have  no  con- 
nexion nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  eiTence 
of  man,  with  this  abftradt  idea  that  name  (lands  for. 
We  muft,  in  thcfe  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in  par- 
ticular fubjeds,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.     We 
muft  content  ourfelves  with  probability  in  the  reft;  but 
can  have  no  general  certainty,  whilft  our  fpecific  idea 
of  man  contains  not  that  real  conftitution,  which  is  the 
root,  wherein  all  his  infeparable  qualities  are  united^ 
and  from  whence  they  flow.     Whilft  our  idea,  the  word 
man  ftands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  coUedion  of  feme 
fcnfible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  dif- 
cernible  connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  fpecific 
idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock 
or  ftones,   upon  his  conftitution.     There  are  animab 
that  fafely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nouriflied 
by  wood  and  ftones :  but  as  long  ^s  we  want  ideas  of 
thofe  real  conftitutions  of  different  forts  of  animalsj^ 
wherein  thefe  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depends 
ire  muft  not  hope  to  rcs^h  certainty  in  univerfal  pro- 
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pofiiions  concerning  them.  Thofe  few  ideas  only, 
which  have  a  difcernible  connexion  with  our  nominal 
cJTence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch  propofi- 
ttons.  But  thefe  are  Co  few,  and  of  fo  little  moment 
that  we  may  juftly  look  on  our  certain  general  know- 
ledge of  fubftanccs,  as  aimoll  none  at  all. 

$.16,  To  conclude,  general  propofitions,  Whpiwn  I«« 
of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  thcgewnl 
of  certainty,  when  the  terms  ufcd  in  thcni  «rtainty  of 
fland  for  fuch  ideas,  whofe  agreement  or  P"*J*"'"*'»* 
diftgrecment,  as  there  cxpreffed,  is  capable  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth 
or  falfliood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  ftaitd 
for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice, 
that  general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our 
ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  feek  it  elfewhcrc  in  experi- 
ment, or  obfervations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes 
not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  abftrad:  ideas  tiiat  alone  is  able  to  atford  us  general 
knowledge. 
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THERE  are  a  fort  of  propofitions, 
which  under  the  name  of  maxims     {^li^yidait. 
and  axioms  have  paiTcd  for  principles  of 
,  fcience;  and  becaufe  they  are  felf-evident,  have  been 
fuppofed  innate,  although  no-body  (that  I  know)  ever 
went  about  to  fhow  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  their 
cicarnefs  or  cogency.     It  may  however  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  their  evidence,    and  fee 
whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  a!fo  examine 
bow  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 
$.   1.   Knowledge,    as    has    been    Ihown,     Wbereiaibat 
'Confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement     fctf-ci' 
*or  difagreement  of  ideas:  now  where  that 
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agreement  or  difagrccmcnt  is  perceived  immediately  by 
itfelf,  without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other, 
there  our  knowledge  is  felf-evident.  This  will  appear 
to  be  fo  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  any  of  thofc 
propofuions,  which,  without  any  proof,  he  afients  to  at 
firft  fight:  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  rcafon 
of  his  aflent  is  from  that  agreement  or  difagrcement, 
which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them, 
finds  in  ihofe  ideas  anfwering  the  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion in  the  propofition. 

Self-evidence  §■  3-  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  place 
DM  peculiar  let  Us  confider,  whether  this  felf-evidence 
M  received  j,e  peculiar  only  cothofe  propofitions,  which 
axioms.  commonly  pafs  under  the  name  of  maxims 

and  have  the  dignity  of  ax  ioms  allowed  them.  And  here 
it  is  plain,  that  fcvcral  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be 
axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  fclf-cvidence. 
This  we  (hall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe  feveral  forts  of 
agreement  or  difagrcement  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  identity,  relation,  co-exiflence,  and  real 
exigence;  which  will  difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe 
few  propofitions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims, 
■re  felf-evident,  but  a  g^cat  many,  even  almoft  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  propofitions  are  fuch. 
i.Aitoiden*  §* +•  ^°'">  fit^  the  immediate  perception 
tity  and  di-  of  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  iden- 
tity, being  founded  in  the  mind's  having 
diltindl:  ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  fell 


erfity, 
propofition} 
are  equally 
fcU'Cvidcni. 


have   diftind 


evident  propofitions, 

ideas.  Every  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at 
all,  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  and  diftinft 
ideas:  and  it  is  the  firft  aft  of  the  mind  (without  which 
it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know 
every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itfelf,  and  dillinguifii  it  from 
others.  Every  one  finds  in  himfcif,  that  he  knows  the 
ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in 
his  underftanding,  and  what  it  isj  and  that  when  more 
than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  diftinftly  and  un- 
confufedly  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  fn 
fit  being  impoflible  but  that  he  fliould  perceive  whaC 
be  perceives)  he  ciui  never  be  In  doubt  wheo  any  ide^  i 
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is  in  his  iniDd>  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is; 
and  that  two  diftiiitfl  ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  mind, 
are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  idea.  So  that 
all  fuch  affirmations  and  negations  arc  made  without  any 
.  poffibiliiy  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  hetitation,  and  mult 
necedarily  be  aflented  to  as  foon  as  undcrftood  j  that  is,  as 
foon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which 
the  terms  in  the  propofirion  ftand  for.  And  therefore 
whenever  the  mind  with  attention  conftdcrs  any  propo- 
lition,  Co  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  fignified  by  the 
terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  to  be 
the  fame  or  different ;  it  is  prefently  and  infallibly  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  propofition,  and  this  equally, 
whether  thefc  propofitions  be  in  terms  Handing  for 
more  general  Ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether 
the  general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this 
propofition,  whatfoever  is,  is  ;  or  a  more  particular  idea 
be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  a  man  is  a  man;  or,  whatfoever 
is  white  is  white ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  gene- 
ral be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may 
fo  call  it)  idea  different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  propo- 
fition, it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be  ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of 
another  different  from  it,  as,  a  man  is  not  a  horfe ;  red 
is  not  blue.  The  difference  of  the  ideas,  as  foon  as  the 
terms  are  underftood,  makes  the  truth  of  the  propofi- 
tion prefently  vifible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty 
and  calinefs  in  the  lefs  as  well  as  the  more  general  pro- 
pofitions, and  all  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  becaufc  the 
mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the  fame  idea 
to  be  the  fame  with  icfclfi  and  two  different  ideas  to  be 
different,  and  not  the  fame.  And  this  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain of,  whether  ihefe  ideas  be  more  or  lefs  general,  ab- 
ftrad:,  and  comprehenfive.  It  is  not  therefore  alone  to 
ihefe  two  general  propofitions,  whatfoever  is,  is;  and 
it  is  impoftible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be; 
that  this  fort  of  felf-evidencc  belongs  by  any  peculiar 
right.  The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs 
no  more  to  thefc  vague  ideas,  fignified  by  the  terms 
whatfoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other  id^it. 
ThcTe  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to  no  more  i(i 
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fliort  but  this,  that  the  fame  is  the  fame,  and  fame  is 
not  different,  arc  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
ftances,  as  well  as  in  thofe  general  maxims,  and  known 
alfo  in  particular  inftances,  before  thefe  general  maxims 
are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the 
difcernment  of  the  mind  employed  about   particular 
ideas.     There  is  nothing  more  vifible  than   that  the 
mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof,  or  refle<flion  on 
cither  of  thefe  general  propofitions,  perceives  fo  clearlyj 
and  knows  fo  certainly,  that  the  idea  of  white  is  the 
idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is 
not  abfent ;  that  the  confideration  of  thefe  axioms  can 
add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  know- 
ledge.   Juft  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in 
himfelf }  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind :  he 
knows  each  to  be  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  another;  and 
to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there,  with 
a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater;  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  no  general  propofition  can  be  known  with  a 
greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.     So  that 
in  refpe<3:  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches 
as  far  as  our  ideas.     And  we  are  capable  of  making  as 
many  felf-evident  propofitions,  as  we  have  names  for 
diftinft  ideas.     And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mindj 
whether  this  propofition,  A  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as 
felf-eyidcnt  a  propofition,  as  that  confiding  of  more 
general  terms,  whatfoever  is,  is;  and  again  whether 
this  propofition,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  propofition 
that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it 
underftands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom.  It  is 
impodible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  and 
fo  of  all  the  like. 

2.  In  CO-  ^'  5*   Secondly,   as   to  co-exiftcncc,  or 

ifience  wc  fuch  ncceflTary  connexion  bet\^een  two  ideas, 
have  few  that,   in   the  fubjecft   where  one   of  them 

fdf-evidcnt  jg  fuppofed,  there  the  other  mufl:  neceflarily 
^  '^  be  alio:  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreemcrtc 

as  this,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in 
very  few  of  them.  And  therefore  in  this  fort  wc  have 
but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor  arc  there  to  be 

found 
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found  very  rriany  propofitions  that  are  felf-evidcnt, 
rhough  (bmc  there  are  ;  v,  g,  the  idea  of  filling  a  place 
equal  co  the  conienrs  of  its  uiperficics,  being  annexed  la 
Our  idea  of  body,  1  think  it  is  a  felf-evidcnt  propofition, 
that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place. 

$.  6.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  relations  of  3.  In  other 
modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  relation*  we 
axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equa-  ""^X  n^^e- 
lity.  AS)  equals  taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will 
be  equal ;  which,  with  the  reft  of  that  kind,  however 
they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematiciansi 
and  are  unqueftionable  truths;  yet,  I  think,  that  any 
one  who  confiders  them  will  nor  find,  that  they  have  a 
clearer  felf-evidence  than  thcfc,  that  one  and  one  arc 
equal  to  twb ;  that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  of 
one  hand  twb,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.  Thcfe 
and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  propofitions  may  be  found 
in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firft  hearing,  force  ihd 
afTent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
clearnefs,  than  thcfc  mathematical  axioms. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  as  to  real  exigence,  fince  ._  Concern- 
that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  of  our  iogreal«ift- 
ideas,  but  that  of  ourfelves,  and  of  a  firft  encewehave 
being,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  "'"'*' 
txiftcncc  of  all  other  beings,  not  fo  much  as  demon- 
ftraiivc,  much  lefs  a  felf-evidejit  knowledge  ;  and  there- 
fore concerning  thcfe  there  are  no  maxims. 

§,  8.  In  the  next  place  let  us  contidcr,     tdgfew- 
what  influence  thefe  received  maxims  have     iomsdonot 
Upon  the   other  parts  of  our  knowledge,     muchinfla- 

The  rules  c(tablifhed  in  the  fchcol.?,  that  all     *""  ""' 

-     .  ,,  -  •     n  Other  knoW- 

reafonmgs  arc  "  ex  prjecognitis  &  prascon-  leAv:. 
CelBs,"  feem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
other  knowledge  in  thefe  maxims,  atid  to  fuppofe  theni 
to  be  praecognita;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  thefe 
two  things  :  firft,  that  thcfe  axioms  are  thofe  truths  thai 
are  firft  known  to  the  mind.  And,  fecondly,  thatupo» 
them  the  other  paits  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

Vot.  II. 
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Brcaufcthcy  §'  9-  ^^^^»  ^^^t  thcy  are  not  the  truths 
are  not  the  fii  it  known  to  the  mind  is  evident  to  ex- 
truths  wcfirft  pcricncc,  as  wc  have  (hown  in  another  place, 
knew.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  Who  perceives  not  that  a 

child  certainly  knows  that  a  ftranger  is  not  its  mother; 
that  its  fucking-bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he 
knows  that  it  is  impolRble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be?  And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  num- 
bers, which  it  is  obvious  to  obfervc,  that  the  mind 
is  perfcLTily  acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of, 
before  it  ever  thought  on  thefc  general  maxims,  to 
which  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings^  do  fometime;^ 
refer  them  ?  Whereof  the  reafon  is  very  plain  :  for  that 
vhich  makes  the  mind  alfent  to  fuch  propoGtions,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  thein 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  words  it  under- 
ilands  ;  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  an4 
every  two  cjiftindt  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  fame ; 
k  muft  necjfliu'ily  follow,  that  fuch  O^lf-evident  truths 
mufl:  be  firfl:  known  which  confift  of  ideas  that  are  firft 
in  the  mind :  and  the  ideas  firft  in  the  mind,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  thofe  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by 
flow  degrees^  the  undcrllanding  proceeds  to  fome  few 
general  ones  ;  w  hich  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  objedls  of  fcnfc,  are  fettled  in  the  mind,  with 
general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas  arc  firft 
received  andxliftinguilhed,  and  fo  knowledge  got  about 
themi  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  general  or  fpecific, 
which  are  next  to  particular :  for  abrtract  ideas  arc  not 
fo  obvious  or  eafy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed 
mind,  as  particular  ones.-  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown 
men,  it  is  only  bccaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufc 
they  are  made  fo.  For  when  wc  nicely  refled:  upog 
them,  we  (hall  find,  that  general  ideas  are  fidions  an4 
contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difikulty  witi 
them,  and  do  not  fo  eafUy  oifcr  Ehemfelves,  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  docs  it  not  require  fomc 
paicis  and  fkill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle 
(which  is  yet  none  .of  the  moft  abftradl,  comprehenfivc, 
oincrdiQtcult J,  for  it  muft  be  neither  oblique^',  por  reft- 

7  ^S^gl?/ 
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angle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalcnon ;  but 
all  and  none  of  thefeat  once.  In  elu-ct,  it  is  fomctliinff 
impcrfcftj  that  cannot  exift ;  an  idea  wherein  fonic 
parts  of  fcveral  different  and  inconfiftent  ideas  are  puc 
together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  iinpcrfeCL  flate, 
has  need  of  fuch  ideas,  and  makes  all  the  hade  to  them 
it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  communication  and  en- 
largement of  knowledge;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally 
very  ipqch  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  rcafon  to  fufpecl 
fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfedlion ;  at  leaft  this 
is  enough  to  fhow,  that  the  moft  abftract  and  general 
ideas  are  not  thofe  that  the  mind  is  firfl:  and  molt  calily 
acquainted  with,  not  fuch  as  its  carlieft  knowledge  is 
converfant  about. 

$.  10.  Secondly,  from  what  ha^  been  faid     g^caufe  on 
^t  pljiinjy  follows,  that  thcfe  magnified  max-    them  the 
ims  are  not  the  princij)les  and  foundations     other  parts  of 
of  all  our  other  knowledge.     For  if  there    ^^^  ^'?^'" 
'be  a  gre^t  many  other  truths,  w  hich  have    jejlnd. 
;^s  much  felf-fcvidence  as  they,  and  a  great 
many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impofnble  they' 
fhould  be  the  principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other 
jCruths.     Is  it  impoflible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are 
equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,   or  fome  fuch 
axiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  to- 
jgether  ?    Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
•'to  three,  without  having  heard,  or  thought  on  that,  or 
any  other  axiom,  by  which  ir  might  be  proved:  and 
'knows  it  as  certainly,  as  any  other  man  knows,  that  the 
'whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and 
ail  from  the  fame  reafon  of  felf-evidence ;  the  equality 
of  thofe  ideas  being  as  vifible  and  certain  to  him  w  ithout 
'that,  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  ho  proof 
*%o  make  it  perceived.     Nor  after  the  knowledge,  that 
^the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that 
■Dtie  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly 
*than  he  did  before.    For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  thofe 
'ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obfcure,  or  at  lead 
inore  difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of 
*onc,  *two,  and  three.     And  indeed,  I  think,  Imayaflc 
'thefe  mepj  M'ho  wijl  needs  have  all  knowled^e^  bcfidcs 
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thofc  general  principles  thcmfelves,  to  depend  on  gene- 
ral, innate,  and  felf-evidcnt  principles  :  what  principle 
is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  tw6 
and  two  arc  four,  that  three  times  two  are  fix  ?  Which 
being  known  without  any  proof,  do  evince,  that  either 
all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  praecognita  or 
general  maxims,  called  principles,  or  elfc  that  thefe  are 
pririciplcs ;  and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  principles,  a 
grclt  part  of  numeration  will  be  fo.  To  which  if  we 
add  all  the  felf-evident  propofitions,  which  may  be 
xTiadc  about  all  our  diftinft  ideas,  principles  will  be 
almbft  infinite,  at  leaft  innumerable,  which  men  arrive 
to  the  knowledge  of,  at  different  ages ;  and  a  great  many 
of  thefe  innate  principles  they  never  come  to  know  all 
their  lives.  But  whether  they  co;ne  in  view  of  the  mind, 
earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  arc  all 
'  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
;'eceiv€  ho  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from 
another ;  much  lefs  the  mofe  particular,  from  the  more 
general;  or  the  more  Ample,  front  the  more  com« 
pounded :  the  more  Ample,  and  lefs  abftraft,  being  the 
mod  familiar,  and  the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended^ 
But  which  ever  be  the  cleared  ideas,  the  evidence  and 
certainty  of  all  fuch  propofitions  is  in  this,  that  a  man 
fees  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame  idea,  and  infallibly 
perceives  two  different  ideas  tb  be  different  ideas.  For 
when  a  man  has  in  his  underfianding  the  ideas  of  one 
arid  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he 
cannot  but  certainly  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the 
idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two ;  and  thjit  the  idea 
of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue. 
For  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  iii  his  mind,  which 
he  has  diftindt :  that  would  be  to  have  them  confufed 
and  diftinft  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  a  contradidlion ': 
and  to  have  none  dillindl  is  to  have  no  ufe  of  our  facui^ 
ties,  to  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  And  therefore  what 
idea  focver  is  affirmed  of  itfelf,  or  whatfoevcr  two  entire 
diftifiA  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot 
but  afTcnt  to  fuch  a  propofition  as  infallibly  true,  as 
foon  as  it  undcrftands  the  terms,  without  hefitation  or 

deed 
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need  of  proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made  In  more  general 
terms,  and  called  maxims. 

f.  1 1.  What  fhall  we  then  fay?  Are  thcfe     whMnfe 
general  maxims  of  no  ufe?    By  no  means;     ihefegenenl 
though  perhaps  their  ufe  is  not  that,  which     manims 
it    is    commonly    taken  to   be.     But  fince        ""^ 
doubting  in  the  lead  of  what  hath  been  by  fomc  men 
afcribcd  to  thefe  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out 
againft,  as  overturning  the  foundations  of  all  the  fcienccs  j 
\l  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  them,  with  refpedt 
to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine  more 
particularly  to  what  purpofes  they  fcrvc,  and  to  what 
not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  bepn  already  faid,  that 
tliey  are  of  no  ufe  to  prove  or  confirm  lefs  general  felf- 
cvidcnt  propofitions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foundatiens  whereon  any  fcience  hath  been  builc.  There 
is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  palk,  propagated  from  fcho- 
laftic  men,  of  fcienccs  and  the  maxims  on  which  they 
are  built ;  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet 
with  any  fgch  fciences ;  much  lefs  any  one  built  upon 
thefe  two  maxims,  what  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impolfible  for  the 
lame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  fliown  where  any  fuch  fcience,  erctited  upon  thcfe, 
or  any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be  found:  and  fhould 
be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  lay  before  mc  the 
frame  and  fyftem  of  any  fcience  fo  built  on  thefe  or  any 
fuch-like  maxims,  that  could  not  be  Diown  to  fland  as 
firm  without  any  confider4tion  of  them.  I  alk,  whether 
thefe  general  maxims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  ftudy 
of  divinity,  and  in  theological  queftions,  that  they  have 
in  other  fcienccs  ?  They  ferve  here  too  to  filence  wran- 
glers, and  put  an  end  to  difpute.  But  I  think  that  no-  , 
body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  chriftian  religion  i» 
built  upon  thcfe  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  it  is  derived  from  thefe  principles.  It  is  from  reve- 
lation we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  thefi 
maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When 
wc  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe  intervention  we  difcovcj 
[he  connexion  of  two  others,  this  h  a  revelation  from 
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God  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  reafon.  For  we  then  come 
to  know  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know  before.  When 
God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us 
by  the  voice  of  his  fpirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our 
knowledge.  But  in  neither  of  thefe  do  we  receive  our 
liffht  or  knowledf^^e  from  maxims.  But  in  the  one  the 
things  themfelves  afford  it,  and  we  fee  the  truth  in  them 
by  perceiving  their  agreement  or  difagreemcnt.  In  the 
other,  God  himfelf  affords  it  im.mediately  to  us>  and  we 
fee  the  truth  of  what  he  fays  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  men  forward  in  the 
advancement  of  fcicnces,  or  new  difcoveries  of  yet  un- 
known truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  to 
be  admired  book,  has  demonftrated  feveral  propofitionSi, 
which  are  fo  many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  arc  farther  advances  in  mathematical  know-: 
ledge :  but,  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe,  it  was  riot  the 
general  maxims,  what  is,  is ;  or,  the  whole-  is  bigger 
than  a  part ;  or  the  like ;  that  helped  hini..  Thefe  were 
not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  difcovciry  of  the  trutH 
and  certainty  of  thofe  propofitions.  Nor  was  it  hf 
them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  thofe  demon(lra-i 
tions  ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate  ideas,  that  Ihowed 
the  agreement  or  difagreetnent  of  the  ideas,  as  exprelTed 
in  the  propofitions  he  demonftrated.  This  is  the  greateft 
exercife  and  improvement  of  human  underftanding  in 
the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  and  advaricing  the  fcienccs ; 
wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help 
from  the  contemplation  of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnified 
maxims.  *Would  thofe  who  have  this  traditional  admi- 
ration of  thefe  propofitions,  that  they  think  no  ftep  can 
be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  fupport  of  an  axiom| 
no  ftone  laid  in  the  building  of  the  fciences  without  a 
general  maxim,  but  diftinguilh  between  the  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating ;  betwceii 
the  method  of  raifing  any  fcience  and  that  of  teaching 
.  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced  ;  they  would  fee  that 
thofe  general  maxims  were  not  the  foundations  on  whicK 
the  firft  difcoverers  raifed  their  admirable  ftrudures,  nor 
the  keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  thofe  fecrets  of 
ir/iojricdgcJ     Thoujgh  afterwa.rds>  whcii  fchools  were 
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credVed,  and  fcicnccs  had  their  profcflars  to  Wach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufc  of  maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  propofitions  which  were  fc!f- 
evidcnt,  or  to  be  received  for  true;  which  being  fgttled 
in  the  minds  of  their  fchoUirs,  as  unqucftionablc  verities, 
they  on  occafion  made  ufc  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths 
in  particular  inftances  that  were  not  fo  familiar  to  their 
minds  as  thofc  general  axioms  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their  minds* 
Tiiough  thcfc  particular  inllanccs,  when  wcli  rcHcdcd 
on,  arc  no  lefs  felf-evident  to  the  underHanding  than 
the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them :  and  it 
was  in  thofe  particular  inftances  that  the  firli  difcovcr(?r 
found  the  truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxiriis: 
and  fo  may  any  one  clfe  do,  who  uith  attention  confidcrs 
them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1,  They  arc  of  ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the 
Ordinary  methods  of  teaching  fciences  as  far  as  they  arc 
advanced;  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  thehi 
farther. 

2.  They  are  of  ufe  in  difputes,  for  the  filencing  of 
obflinate  wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe  contefts  to  fomc 
conclufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came 
not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire. 
The  fchools  having  made  difputation  the  touchllone  of 
men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  know  ledge,  adjudged 
vidlory  to  him  that  kept  the  field  :  and  he  that  had  the 
laft  word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  argu- 
Inent,  if  not  of  the  caufe.  But  bccaufc  by  this  means 
there  was  like  to  be  no  decifion  between  fkilful  comba- 
tants, whilft  one  never  failed  of  a  medius  terminus  to 
prove  any  propofition ;  and  the  other  could  as  conftantly, 
without,  or  with  a  diftindtion,  deny  the  major  or  minor; 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  running  out  of  dif- 
putes into  an  endlefs  train  of  fyllogifms,  certain  general 
propofitions,  mod  of  them  indeed  felf-evident,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  fchools;  which  being  fuch  as  all  men 
flowed  and  agreed  in*  were  looked  on  as  general  mea- 
futes  of  truth,  and  fervcd  inftead  of  principles  (where 
^^  di/butanu  h?d  nQ\  Hiin  dowu  at\^  f^Wii  b^VN^<ia 
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them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going>  and  which 
inuft  not  be  receded  from  by  either  fide.  And  thus 
thefc  maxims  getting  the  name  of  principles,  bcypnd 
vhich  men  in  difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  mifr 
take  taken  to  be  originals  and  fourccs,  from  whence  all 
knowledge  began,  and  the  foundations  whereon  the  fci- 
cnces  were  built.  Becaufe  when  in  their  difputes  they 
came  to  any  of  thefc,  they  ftopped  there,  and  went  np 
farther,  the  matter  was  determined.  But  how  much 
jhis  is  a  miftake,  hath  been  already  fhown.  ^ 

This  method  of  the  fchools,  which  have  been  thought 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  like  ufe  of  thefc  maxims,  into  a  great  part  of  con- 
ycrfation  out  of  the  fchools,  to  (lop  the  mouths  of 
cavillers,  whom  any  one  is  excufed  from  arguing  any 
longer  with,  when  they  deny  thefc  general  felf-cvidcnt 
principles  received  by  all  reafonablc  men,  who  have 
once  thought  of  them :  but  yet  their  ufe  herein  is  but 
to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth,  when  urgc4 
in  fuch  cafes,  te^ch  nothing :  that  is  already  done  by 
the  intermediate  ideas  made  ufe  of  in  the  debate,  whofe 
connexion  may  be  feen  withput  the  help  of  thofe  max- 
ims,  ^nd  fo  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim  is  pro^ 
duced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  firfl  principle. 
Men  would  gjvc  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  carne 
to  that,  if  in  their  difputes  they  propofed  tq  themfelvcs 
the  finding  and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  conteft 
for  yjdlory.  And  thus  ipaxims  have  their  uf|p  to  put  a 
ftop  to  their  perverfenefs,  whofe  ingenuity  Ihould  have 
yielded  fooner.  But  the  method  of  the  fchools  having 
allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  pppofe  and  relift  evi- 
dent truth  till  they  are  baf&ed,  i.  c.  till  they  are  reducoi 
%o  contradi<9:  themfelvcs  or  fome  eftablifhed  principle'; 
it  is  nq  wonder  that  they  (hould  not  in  civil  converfation 
be  afhamed  of  that,  which  in  the  fchools  is  counted  ft 
Virtue  and  a  glory  5  obftinatcly  to  maintain  that  fide  of 
the  queftiori  they  have  chofen,  whether  true  or  falie,  to 
jhe  laft  extremity,  even  after  convidion.  A  firange 
way  to  attain  truth  and  knowledgCj^  and  that  which  t 
think  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by 

education,  could  fcarcc  bdle^c  iJLiouVd  ^m^i  he  admitted 
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amougft  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  rtudents  of  religion  or 
nalurci  or  introduced  into  the  fcminaries  of  thofc  who 
arc  to  propagate  the  truths  of  religion  or  phiiofophf 
amongft  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much 
fuch  a  way  of  learning  is  like  to  turn  young  men's  minds 
from  the  fincere  fcarch  and  love  of  truth  ;  nay,  and  to 
make  them  doubt  «  hclher  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  or  at 
leaft  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  fhall  not  now  inc]uire. 
This  I  think,  that  bating  thofe  places,  which  brought 
the  peripatetic  philofophy  into  their  fchools,  where  it 
continued  many  agcs»  without  teaching  the  world  anjr 
thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling;  ihefe  maxims  were  no 
where  thought  the  foundations  on  which  the  fcienccs 
were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  3dv4nepmcnt  of 
knowledge. 

As  to  thefe  general  maxims  therefore,  they  arc,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  great  ufc  in  difputes,  to  flop  the  mouths 
of  wranglers ;  but  not  of  much  ufe  to  the  difcovcry  of 
unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its 
fearch  after  knowledge.  For  who  ever  b^n  to  build 
his  knowledge  oii  this  generat  propofition,  what  is,  is; 
orj  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be:  and  from  either  of  thefe,  as  from  a  principle  of 
fcicnce,  deduced  a  fyftem  of  ufeful  knowledge?  Wrong 
opinions  often  involving  coiitradidions,  one  of  thefe 
maxims,  as  a  touch-ftonc,  may  fervc  well  to  fhow  whi- 
ther they  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open  the 
abfurdity  or  miftakc  of  a  man's  reafoning  or  opinion, 
they  are  of  very  little  ufe  for  enlightening  the  under- 
Handing:  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  re- 
ceives much  help  from  them  in  its  progrefs  in  know- 
ledge; which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lefs  certain, 
were  thefe  two  general  propofitions  never  thought  on. 
It  is  true,  as  1  have  faid,  they  fometimes  fcrve  in  argu- 
mentation to  flop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  fhowing  the 
abfurdity  of  what  he  faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the 
flume  of  c  on  trad  i  ding  what  all  the  world  knows,  and 
he  himfelf  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  {how  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error;  and  another 
to  put  him  in  polTcnion  .of  truth:  and  I  would  fain 

ow  what  truths  chcfc  two  propofitions  are  able  to 
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teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which  wc 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  us  rcafon  from  tlicm  as  well  as  we  can,  they  arc 
only  about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  any 
at  all,  none  but  fuch.    Each  particular  propofition  con- 
cerning identity  or  diverfity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly 
known  in  itfelf,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  tjicfe  general 
ones:  only  thefe  general  ones,  as  fcrving  in  all  cafes, 
are  therefore  more  inculcated  and  infilled  on.     As  to 
other  lefs  general  maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  more 
than  bare  verbal  propofitions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but 
the  refpcdt  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  *•  The 
-whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;**  what  feal  truth,  I  bc- 
fcech  you,  does  it  teach  us?  What  more  is  contained  in 
that  maxim  than  what  the  flgnificiltion  of  the  word  to- 
lum,  or  the  w  hole,  does  of  itfelf  import?  And  he  that 
knows  that  the  word  whole  ftands  for  what  is  made  up 
of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the  whote 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts.     And  upon  the  fame  ground,  I 
think  that  this  propofition,  a  hill  is  higher  than  a  valley, 
and  feveral  the  like,  niay  alfo  pafs  for  maxims.    But  yet 
mafters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers 
of  what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  fcienc^;  do 
not  without  rcafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch  max- 
ims, at  the  entrance  of  their  fyftems  ;  that  their  fcholars, 
having   in    the   beginning  perfectly  acquainted   their 
thoughts  with  thefe  propofitions  made  in  fuch  general 
terms,  may  be  ufed  to  make  fuch  reflexions,  and  have 
thefe  more  general  propofitions,  as  formed  rules  and 
fayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cafes.     Not  that 
if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
evident  than  the  particular  inftances  they  are  brought 
10  confirm ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  thi 
very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  underfianding; 
But  this,  I  fay,  is  more  from  our  cuftom  of  ufing  them, 
and  the  eflablifliment  they  have  got  in  our  minds,  bjr 
our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  evU 
dence  of  the  things.     But  before  cufi:om  has  fettlied  me- 
thods of  thinking  and  reafoning  in  our  minds,  I  zva  tcot^ 
to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife;  arid  that  the  child 
when  a  part  of  his  apple  as  taV^etv  ^vj;i^  ^  VwT\a^«  it  bctick 
in  that  particular  inftaivce,  tVvwvX^^  xXm  ^^tv^xA/gft^^- 
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ficion,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;  and  that  if 
one  of  thefc  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  ram  by  the 
pther,  the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind 
by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the  general.- 
For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  fo  Ipreads 
Jtfcif  by  degrees  to  generals.  Though  arterwards  the 
hiind  takes  the  quire  contrary  couffc,  and  having  drawn 
its  knowledge  into  as  general  propolitior.s  as  it  can, 
makes  thofc  familiar  10  its  thoughts,  and  accuiToms  itfelf 
to  have  recourfe  to  thc?n,  as  to  the  ftandards  of  truth 
and  falfliood-  By  which  familiar  ufc  of  them,  as  rules 
to  mcafure  the  truth  of  other  propoiitioi^s,  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  prcpofitioni 
have  their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to 
ihefe  more  general  oncs>  which  in  diicourfe  and  argu-* 
jmcntation-  are  fo  frequently  urged,  and  conilantly  ad- 
fnicted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  reafoi:  w  hy  amongft 
fo  many  felf-evident  propofitions,  the  moil  general  only 
have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

,    §.12.  One  thing  farther,  1  think,  it  may     m   •      -f 
hot  be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  thefc    ^^^  \y,  n^^ 
general  maxims,  that  they  are  fo  far  from     ukeu  in  the 
improving  or  eftabfifliing  our  minds  in  true    ii^eofword^ 
knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,    ^^t^dic- 
ioofe  or  iindeady,   and  we  refign  up  our    tioos. 
thoughts  to  the  found  of  words,  rather  than 
Mx  them  on  fettled  determined  ideas  of  things;  I  fay, 
thcfe  general  maxims  will  ferve  to  confirm  us  in  mif- 
hikes;  and  in  fuch  a  way  of  ufe  of  words,  which  is  moft 
fommon,  will  ferve  to  prove  contradidions :  v.  g.  he 
that,  with  Des  Cartes,  ihall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea 
pir  what  he  calls  body  to  be  nothing  but  extenfion,  may' 
icafily  demonftrate  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  fpace 
Toid  of  body,  by  this  maxim,  what  is,  is,    For  the  idea 
fo  which  he  annexes  the  name  body,  being  bare  exten-* 
0on,  his  knowledge,  that  fpace  cannot  be  without  body» 
is  certain.     For  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extenfiori 
clearly  .and  diftindly,  and  knows  that  it  is  what  it  is^ 
and  not  another  idea,  though  it  be  called  by  thefe  three 
names,   extenfion,  body,  fpace.     Which  three  words, 
fiandiog  for  one  and  the  fame  ideaj  may  no  doubt,  with 
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the  fame  evidence  and  certainty,  be  affirmed  one  of  an« 
other,  as  each  of  itfclf :  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilft 
I  ufe  them  all  to  (land  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  this 
predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  iignification^ 
that  fpace  is  body,  as  this  predication  is  true  and  iden- 
tical, chat  body  is  body,  both  in  fignification  and  found. 

§.  i^.  But  if  another  (hould  come,  and 
wuum! '"      make  to  himfelf  another  idea,  different  from 

Des  Cartes's,  of  the  thing,  which  yet,  with 
Dcs  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  faine  name  body ;  and  make 
his  idea,  which  he  expreiTes  by  the  word  body,  to  be  of 
a  thing* that  hath  both  extenfion  and  folidity  together ; 
he  will  as  ealily  demonftrate,  that  there  may  be  a  vacu- 
um, or  fpace  without  a  body,  as  Dcs  Cartes  demonftrated 
the  contrary.  Becaufe  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  fpace  being  barely  the  fimple  one  of  extenfion; 
and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body,  being 
the  complex  idea  of  extenfion  and  refiftibility,  or  foli- 
dity, together  in  the  fame  fubjccl;  thcfc  two  ideas  arc 
not  cxactHy  one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the  underfi:anding 
as  difiin^i:  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black, 
or  as  of  corporeity  and  humanity,  if  1  may  ufe  thofe 
barbarous  terms :  and  therefore  the  predication  of  theni 
in  our  minds,  or  in  words  fianding  for  thepi,  is  pot 
identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another;  viz. 
this  propofition,  extenfion  or  fpace  is  not  body,  is  a^ 
true  and  evidenirly  certain,  as  this  maxim,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be^  and  not  to  be^  can  make 
any  propofition. 

They  prove  *•  *4-  But  yet  though  both  thefc  propo- 
notthccx.  fitions  (as  you  fee)  may  be  equally  demoQ- 
iftcncc  of  ftrated,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vs^cuum, 
things  with-     ^^^  ^^^^  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  thclfe 

two  certain  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is;  and 
the  fame  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be :  yet  neither  o( 
thefe  principles  will  ferve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or 
what  bodies  do  exifl:  for  that  we  are  left  to  our  fenfeSj 
to  difcovcr  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.  Thofe  univerfat 
and  felf-€vident  principles,  being  only  our  conftantj 
clear,  and  difiindt  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more 
general  or  comprehenfive,  ^^Vi  ufluie  u<&  of  uothing  that 
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paffes  without  the  mind;  their  certaiftty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itfelf,  and 
of  its  diftin(ftian  from  others;  about  which  we  cannot 
be  millaken  whilft  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we 
may,  and  often  are  miftakcn  when  wc  retain  the  names 
without  the  ideas;  or  ufe  them  confufedly  fometimet 
for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which 
cafes  the  force  of  thefc  axioms,  reaching  only  to  the 
found,  and  not  the  fignification  of  the  words,  ferves 
only  to  lead  us  into  confufion,  miftake,  and  errour.  It 
is  to  fhow  men,  ihat  thcfe  maxims,  however  cried  up 
for  the  great  guards  of  tnith,  will  not  fecure  them  from 
errour  in  a  carck'fs  loofe  ufc  of  their  words,  that  I  have 
made  this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted  con- 
cerning their  little  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, or  dangerous  ufe  in  undetermined  ideas,  1  have 
been  far  enough  from  faying  or  intending  they  (hould 
be  laid  alide,  as  fomc  have  been  too  forward  to  charge 
mc.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths,  felf-evident  truths; 
and  fo  cannot  be  laid  afide.  As  far  as  their  influence 
will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  will  I  at- 
tempt to  abridge  it.  But  yet,  without  any  injury  to 
truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reafon  to  think  their 
ufc  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  great  ftrefs  which  feems  to 
be  laid  on  them;  and  I  may  warn  men  not  to  make  an 
ill  ufc  of  them,  for  thcconfirmingthemfelves  in  errours. 
§.  15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  ufe  they  Theitappli- 
will  in  verbal  propofitions,  they  cannot  dif-  caiion  (Un- 
cover or  prove  to  us  the  leaft  knowledge  of  gerom  »boiit 
the  nature  of  fubftaiiccs,  as  they  are  found  5°"'pl«i' 
and  cxift  without  us,  any  farther  than 
grounded  on  experience.  And  though  the  confequence 
of  thefc  two  propofitions,  called  principles,  be  very 
clear,  and  their  ufe  not  dangerous  or  hurtfijl,  in  the  pro- 
bation of  fuch  things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of 
them  for  proof,  but  fuch  as  are  clear  by  thcmfclves 
without  them,  viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and 
known  by  the  names  that  ftand  for  them :  yet  when 
thefc  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is;  and  it  is  impofTibIc 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  arc  made  ufc 
of  in  the  probation  of  proportions,  >Nh«tfti.tvwt  "nowii 
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.ftanding  for  complex  ideas ;  v.  g.  man/  horfe,  gold, 
virtue;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  rnoft  com- 
monly make  men  receive  and  retain  falfhood  for'mani- 
feft  truth,  and  uncertainty  for  dempnftration :  upon 
'which  follow  errour,  obftinacy,  and  all  the  mijfchiefs  that 
can  happen,  from  wrong  rcafoning.  The  reafon  whereof 
is  not,  that  thefe  principles  are  lefs  true,  pr  of  lefs  force 
in  proving  propofitiorts  miadc  of  terms  ftanding  foj 
complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propofitions  are  about 
fimple  ideas.  But  becaufc  men  miftakc  generally,  think- 
ing that  where  the  fame  terms  are  prefcrved,  the  pro- 
pofitions arc  about  the  fame  things,  though  the  ideas 
they  fl:and  for  are  in  truth  different;  therefore  thclip 
maxims  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  thofe,  which  IQ 
found  and  appearance  arc  contradictory  propofitions;  a$ 
is  clear  in  the  demonftrations  above-mentioned  abotit  a 
vacuum.  So  that  whilfl^  men  take  words  for  things,  as 
ufually  they  do,  thefc  maxims  may  and  do  commonly 
ferve  to  prove  contradidlory  propofitions :  as  fliall  yet 
be  farther  made  manifeft. 

§.  16-  For  infl:ance,  let  man  be  that  con- 
man!^^  ^^       cerning  which  you  would  by  thefe  firft  pnn|« 

ciplcs  demonftrate  any  thing,  and  we  fhafl 
fee,  that  fo  far  as  demonfl:ration  is  by  thefe  principles, 
it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  univcrfa!  trui 
propofition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  exifiing  without 
\x%^     Firfl:,  a  child  having  framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it 
is  probable  that  his  idea  is  juft  like  that  picture,  which 
the  painter  makes  of  the  vifible  appearances  joined  to- 
gether; and  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  together  in 
his  undcrfl:anding,  makes  up  the  fingle  complex  idea, 
which  Ke  cal  Is  man,  whereof  white  or  flefn-colour  in  Eng'- 
land  being  one,  the  child  can  dcmonfl:rate  to  yoii'  th^ 
a  negroe  is  not  a  man,  becaufe  white  colour  was  one  cf 
the  conftant  fimple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calfe 
man:  and  therefore  he  can  dcmonllrate  by^he  principle, 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  bc^ 
that  a  negroe  is  not  a  man;  the  foundation  of  his  cer^ 
tainty  being  not  that  univcrfal  propofition,  which  per- 
haps he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  dtjC- 
tind  perception  he  hath  o5  hvs  oNiu&rev^V\^^a!k  c!l\?«rfiL 
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and  svhitCj  which  he  cannot  be  perfuadcd  to  takcj  nor 
can  ever  miftakc  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
maxim  or  no:,  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hata 
fuch  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  de- 
nionftratc  that  a  man  liath  a  foul,  becaufc  his  idea  of 
man  includes  no  fuch  notion  or  idea  in  it.  And  tiiere- 
fore  to  him,  the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  not  this 
matter;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  obfervation, 
by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  called  man. 

$.17.  Secondly,  another  that  hath  gone  farther  ii^ 
framing  and  collecling  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the 
outward  fliapeadds  laughter  and  rational  difcourfc,  ma/ 
(lemonllrate  that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  meji, 
by  thi$  maxim,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  tp 
be,  and  not  to  be:  and  I  have  difcourfed  with  very  ra- 
tional men,  who  have  adlually  denied  that  they  are  nien. 
J.  18.  Thirdly,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  com- 
plex idea  which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of 
body  in  general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and  reafon, 
and  leaves  out  the  fliape  wholly:  this  man  is  able  tp 
demonftratc,  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be 
quadrupes,  neither  of  thofe  being  included  in  his  idea 
of  man ;  and  in  w  hatevcr  body  or  fliape  he  found  fpeech 
and  reafon  joined,  that  was  a  man :  bccauft  having  a  clear 
^knowledge  of  fuch  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that 
whgt  is,  is. 

'  $.   19.  So  that,   if  rightly  confidered,  I       .  ^ 
think  we  may  fay,  that  where  our  ideas  arc     [{,'^[;!'',,J!^^^^ 
determined  in  our  minds,  and  hnvc  anncx-d     inprnoii 
to  them  by  us  known  and  llcaviy  r.anKs  ut-     where  we 
der  thofe  fettled   determinations,   there  is     ^"""^'^.^.If?'. 
iittle  need  or  no  uie  at  ail  or  tlicle  maxims,     \^f^^^ 
to  prove  the  agreement  or  difa;;rcement  of 
4|iiy  of  them.     He  that  cannot  difcern  the  truth  or  falf- 
hood  of  Xuch  propoiitions,  without  the  help  of  theie 
.andibp  like  maxims,  will  not  bp  helped  by  thefe  max- 
ims Xp  do  it:  lince  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  the 
^ruth  of  thefe  maxinis  themfclves  without  proof,  if  he 
^anaot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proof,  which 
arc  as  felf-cvidcnt  as  thefe.     Upon  this  ground  it  is, 
^tpac  intuitive  knowkd<^e  neither  rec^uires  nor  aJmit^ 
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any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than  another.  He  that 
will  fuppofe  it  does^  takes  away  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty :  and  he  that  needs  sfny  proof 
to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  aflTent  to  this  propo- 
rtion, that  ttv'o  are  equal  td  two,  will  alfo  have  need  of 
a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He  that 
needs  a  probation  to  Convince  him,  that  two  are  not 
three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 
circle,  &c.  or  any  other  two  determined  diftindt  ideasr 
are  not  one  and  the  fame,  ^'ill  need  alfo  a  demonftra- 
tion  to  convince  him,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

Their  ufc  5-  20.  And  as  thefe  nrraxifris  are  of  little 

dangerous  ufe,  where  we  have  determined  ideas,  fo 
where  dur  they  are,  as  I  have  (howed,  of  dangerous  ufe, 
fafcd*^^"*    where  our  ideas  arc  not  determined;  and 

where  we  ufe  words  that  arc  not  annexed  to 
determined  id6as,  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  afnd  wan-: 
dering  fignification,  fometimes  (landing  for  one,  and 
lometimes  for  anfother  idea:  from  which  follow  miftake 
and  errour,  which  tbefc  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to 
cftablifti  propofitions,  wherein  the  terms  (land  for  un- 
determined ideas j  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet. 


CHAP.      Vffl. 
Of  Trifiing  Propofitions. 

Some  propo.     §•  I-  \A/^"F"7^^/»^"  "^^^T  '^'S 

litions  bring  V  f    of  m  the  foregomg  chapter  b* 

noincreafeto    of  that  ufe  to  real  knowledge,  as  is  gene^ 
oorknow-       ^^Xy  fuppofed,    I  leave  to  be  con(idered^ 
*^  This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed^ 

that  there  are  univerfal  propofitions;  which  though  they 
be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  Qnder«i- 
(landings,  bring  no  increafe  to  our  knowledge.  Such 
are, 
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§.  2.  Firft,  all  purely  identical  propofi-  .  -  „ 
tions.  Thcfe  obvioully,  and  at  tirft  bluih,  ticslpnlpo"' 
appear  to  contain  no  inftruction  in  them,  fuioiis. 
For  when  we  afBrm  the  faid  term  of  itfelf, 
whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any 
clear  and  real  idea,  it  fliows  us  nothing  but  what  we 
niurt  certainly  know  before,  whether  fucli  a  propofition 
be  either  made  by  or  propofcd  to  us.  Indeed  that  moft 
general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  ferve  fometimes  to  fliow  3 
man  the  abfurdJty  he  is  guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocu- 
tion, or  equivocal  terms,  he  would,  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  deny  the  fame  thing  of  itfclf;  becaufe  no-body 
will  fo  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  fenfc,  as  to  af- 
firm vifible  and  dircft  con tradicl: ions  in  plain  words  ;  or 
if  he  does,  a  man  is  excufcd  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther 
difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  lay,  thac 
neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other  identical 
propofition  teaches  us  any  thing:  and  though  in  fuch 
kind  of  propofitions,  this  great  and  magnified  maxim, 
boalled  to  be  the  foundation  of  demo  nitration,  may  be 
and  often  is  made  ufe  of  to  confirm  them;  yet  all  it 
proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  fame 
word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itfelf, 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  fuch  propofition ; 
and  let  me  add  alfo,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

$.  3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  perfon,  who 
can  bnt  make  a  propofition,  and  knows  what  he  means 
when  he  fays,  ay,  or  no,  may  make  a  million  of  propo- 
fitions, of  whofe  truth  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and 
yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby  ;  v.  g.  what 
is  a  foul,  is  a  foul;  or  a  foul  is  a  foul ;  a  fpirit  is  a  fpirit; 
a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  ftc.  Thcfe  all  being  equivalent 
to  this  propofition,  viz.  what  is,  is,  i.  e.  what  hath  cx- 
iftence,  hath  cxiftence  ;  or  who  hath  a  foul,  hath  a  foul. 
What  is  this  more  than  triHing  with  words  ?  It  is  but 
like  a  monkey  ftiifcing  his  oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the 
other;  and  had  he  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
(aid,  "  oyfter  in  right  hand  is  fubjedl,  and  oyfter  in  left 
hand  is  predicate:"  and  fo  might  have  made  a  fclf- 
cvideni  propofition  of  oyfter,  i.e.  oyfter  is  oyfter  ;  and  , 
yet,  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer  or 
Vol.  II.  H TOSfffe  . 
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more  knowing :  and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter 
would  much  at  one  have  fatisfied  the  monkey's  hunger* 
or  a  man's  underftanding ;  and  they  would  have  im- 
proved in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome  who,  becaufe  identical  propo- 
ficions  are  feif-evident,  (how  a  great  coifcern  for  them, 
and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to  philofophy  by  crying 
them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  alt  knowledge^ 
and  the  underftanding  were  l:ed  into  atl  truth  by  them 
only ;  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one^  that  they  are  all 
true  and  felf-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of 
perceiving  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame>  and  of  difcem- 
ing  it  from  thofe  that  are  different^  as  I  have  (howii  ior 
the  foregoing  chapter.  But  'how  that  vindicates  the 
making  ufe  of  identical  propofitionsj  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  tjifling»  I 
do  not  fee.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  be  pleafes> 
that  the  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  flrefs  on  it  he 
thinks  fit ;  of  what  ufe  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like 
propofitions,  for  the  enlarging  our  knowledge  ?  Let  a 
man  abound,  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he 
has  will  permit,  in  fuch  propoiitions  as  thefe ;  a  law  is 
a  law,  and  obligation  is  obligation ;  right  is  right,  and 
wrong  is  wrong :  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  ethicks  ? .  or  in(lrii<%  him  or 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ?  Thcrfe  who  know 
iiot»  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  fight  and 
what  is  wrong,  nor  the  meafures  of  them;  can  with  as 
much  afTurance  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of, 
thefe  and  all  fuch  propofitions,  as  he  that  is  beft  in* 
Arudted  in  morality  can  do»  But  what  advance  do  fuch 
propofitions  give  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  neccC* 
lary  or  ufcful  for  their  condudt  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  liirle  lefs  than  trifle,  who, 
for  the  enlightening  the  underflanding  in  any  part  of 
knowledge,  (liould  be  bufy  with  identical  propofitions, 
tmd  inlilt  on  fuch  maxims  as  thefe :  fubftance  is  fub- 
ftance,  and  body  is  body ;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a 
vortex  is  a  vortex ;  a  centaur  is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera 
is  a  chimin,  &c^    For  tVvde  «cui  ^  didx  ue  equally 
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true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  felf-evident.  But  yet 
they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  ufe  of 
Us  principles  of  inftruiSlion,  and  flrefs  laid  on  them,  as 
helps  to  knowledge:  fince  they  teach  nothing  but  what 
every  one,  who  is  capable  of  difcourfe,  knows  without 
being  told;  viz.  that  the  fame  term  is  the  fame  term, 
and  the  fame  idea  the  fame  idea.  And  upon  this  account 
it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  ftill  think,  the  ofl^er- 
ing  and  inculcating  fuch  propofitions,  in  order  to  give 
the  underftanding  any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Inftrudion  lies  in  fomething  very  diflferent;  and  he 
that  would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  mind,  to  truths 
he  does  not  yet  know,  mufl:  find  out  intermediate  ideas, 
and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  order  one  by  another,  that  the 
underftanding  may  fee  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  in  queftion.  Propofitions  that  do  this  are  inflruc-^ 
tive;  but  they  are  far  from  fuch  as  affirm  the  fame  term 
of  itfelf :  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  felf  or  others, 
in  any  fort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that, 
than  it  would  help  any  one,  in  his  learning  to  read,  to 
have  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him.  An 
A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;  which  a  man  may  know  as 
wdl  as  any  fchool-mafler,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read 
a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch 
identical  propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the 
(kill  of  reading,  let  him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 
•  If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propofi- 
tions, had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  underfland, 
^hat  I  have  above  writ  in  very  plain  Englifh,  they  could 
not  but  have  feen  that  by  identical  propofitions  I  mean 
only  fuch,  wherein  the  fame  term,  importing  the  fame 
Iddi,  is  affirmed  of  itfelf :  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper 
fignificatipn  of  identical  propofitions :  and  concerning 
wfuch,  i  thinks  may  continue  fafely  to  fay,  that  to 
propofe  them  as  inflrudivc,  is  no  better  than  trifling. 
i^or  no  one  who  has  the  ufe  of  reafon  can  mifs  them, 
^here  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  be  taken  notice  of;  nor 
doubt  of  their  truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 
'  But  if  men  will  call  propofitions  identical,  wherein 
the  fanle  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itfelf»  v^hcther  tUe^ 

N  2  V^^^iic. 
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fpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  muft  judge ;  this  is 
certain,  all  that  they  fay  of  proportions  that  arc  not 
identical  in  my  fcnfe,  concerns  jiot  me,  nor  what  I  have 
faid ;  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to  thofe  propofitions 
wherein  the  fame  term  is  affirmed  of  itfclf.  And  I  would 
fain  fee  an  inftance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made  ufc 
of,  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  any  one's 
knowledge.  Inttances  of  other  kinds,  whatever  ufc  may 
be  made  of  them^  concern  not  me^  as  not  being  fuch  as 
I  call  identical. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  another  fort  of  trifling 
whaia  part  propofitions  is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex 
of  any  com-  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole ; 
pkx  idea  is       a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  defined. 

tlTwh^l^  °^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  propofitions  wherein  the  genus 

is  predicated  of  the  fpecies,  or  more  com- 
prehenfive  of  lefs  comprchenfive  terms  :  for  what  infor- 
mation, what  knowledge  carries  this  propofition  in  it, 
viz.  lead  is  a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex 
idea  the  name  lead  (lands  for?  all  the  fimple  ideas  that 
go  to  the  complex  one  fignilicd  by  the  term  metal,  being 
nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignified 
by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the 
fignification  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  the  word 
lead^  it  is  a  Ihorter  way  to  explain  the  fignification  of 
the  word  lead,  by  faying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once 
cxpreiTes  fevcral  of  its  limple  ideas,  than  to  enumerati( 
them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy^ 
fufiblcj  and  malleable. 

Aspartbfthc  §•  5-  Alike  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any 
definition  of  Other  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  de* 
rtie  tcrmdc-     fined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple 

ideas  of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the 
whole  complex  idea ;  as,  all  gold  is  fufible.  For  fufi^ 
bility  being  one  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  mak^- 
ing  up  the  complex  one  the  found  gold  flands  for,  what 
can  it  be  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affirm  that  of  the 
name  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  fig-t 
nification  ?  It  would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridi- 
culous, to  affirm  gravely,as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  gold 
is  ycUow  i  and  I  fee  not  Vvov«  vi  u  ^w^  \ot.  more  material 
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to  fay,  it  IS  fufiblc,  unlefs  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the 
complex  idea,  of  nhich  the  found  gold  is  the  mark  in 
ordinary  fpcech.  What  inftruftion  can  it  carry  with  it, 
to  icll  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he 
is  fuppofcd  to  know  before?  For  I  am  fuppofed  to 
know  the  fignification  of  the  word  another  ufes  to  me, 
or  clfe  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name 
gold  Hands  for  this  complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy, 
t'ulible,  malleable,  it  will  not  much  inftrutft  me  to  put 
it  folemnly  afterwards  in  a  propofition,  and  gravely  fay, 
all  gold  is  ftifible.  Such  propofitions  can  only  ferve  ro 
(how  the  difingcnuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from  the  defi- 
nition of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him  fometlnies 
of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the 
fignification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

§.6.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living 
body,  is  as  certain  a  propofition  as  can  be  ;  J^^n  atwl 
but  no  more  conducing  to  the  knowledge  paifty. 
of  things,  than  to  fay,  a  pulfry  Is  an  ambling 
horfe,  or  a  neighing  ambling  animal,  both  being  only 
about  the  iignitication  of  words,  and  make  me  know 
but  this  ;  that  body,  fenfc  and  motion,  or  power  of  fen- 
Ation  and  moving,  are  three  of  thofc  ideas  that  I  alwaya 
comprehend  and  fignjfy  by  the  word  man  i  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs 
rot  to  that  thing:  and  fo  of  the  other,  that  body,  fcnfe, 
and  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  ccrtaip  kind  of  voice, 
arc  fome  of  thofe  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend, 
and  fignify  by  the  word  paifry  ;  and  when  they  arc  not 
lo  be  found  together,  the  name  paifry  belongs  not  to 
that  thing.  It  is  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
■when  any  term  ftantling  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fim- 
plc  ideas,  that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  idea 
which  is  called  man,  is  aftirricd  ot  the  term  man  :  v.  g. 
fuppofe  a  Roman  fignificd  by  the  word  homo  all  thefc 
diftinCl  ideas  united  in  one  fubjeifl,  *'  corporietas,  fen- 
fibiliias,  potentia  fe  movendi,  rationalitas,  rifibilitas ;" 
he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  univerfally 
,  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  thefe  together  of  the  word 
liomo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay  that  the  word  homo,  in 
Jiis  country,  comprehended  it\  iti  figtvv^ciuoTv  -a-W  \V,tC^ 
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ideas.  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who  by  the  word 
palfry  fignificd  thefc  ideas;  body  of  a  certain  figure, 
four-legged,  with  fenfc,  motion,  ambling,  neighing, 
whi^e,  ufed  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back;  might  with 
the  fame  certainty  univerfally  affirm  alfo  any  or  all  of 
thcfe  of  the  word  palfry  :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more> 
but  that  the  word  palfry,  in  his  or  romance  language^ 
flood  for  all  thefc,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
thing,  where  any  of  thcfe  was  wanting.  But  he  tha( 
fhall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  fenfe,  motion,  rca- 
fon,  and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing  had  aAually 
a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  caft  into  a  fjeep  by  opium, 
made  indeed  an  inftrudive  propofition:  bccaufe  neither 
having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  caft  into  fleep  by 
opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea  fignified  by  the  word 
man,  we  are  by  fuch  propofitions  taught  fomething 
more  than  barely  what  the  word  man  ftands  for;  anq 
therefore  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  thaq 
verbal. 

For  this  5*  7*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  makes  any  proppfi- 

teaches  but  tion,  he  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  terms 
the  fignifica-  he  ufes  in  it,  or  clfe  he  talks  like  a  parrot^ 
tion  of  ^^ly  making  a  noife  by  imitation,  and  fram- 

ing certain  founds,  which  he  has  learnt  of 
others ;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  uling  them  for 
figns  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer 
alfo  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  terms  as  the  fpeaker 
iifcs  them,  or  elfe  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an  unin- 
telligible noife.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words, 
who  makes  fuch  a  propofition,  which,  when  it  is  made; 
contains  no  more  thdn  one  of  the  terms  ^oes,  and  which 
a  man  was  fuppofed  to  know  before ;  v.  g.  a  triaif^le 
hath  three  fides,  or  faffroh  is  vellow.  And  this  is  no 
farther  tolerable,  than  where  a  man  goes  to  explain  his 
terms,  to  one  who  is  fuppofed  or  declares  himfelf  not  to 
underftand  him :  and  then  it  teaches  only  the  lignifica- 
tion  of  that  word,  and  the  ufe  of  that  fign. 

§.  t.  We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 
knowlcd^!      ^^^^^  ^^  propofitions  with  perfedl  certainty; 

the  one  -  i$,   of  thofe  trifling  propofitions 
which  have  a  ccrtamt^  iritYvt\xi»\>>ix\x\&OT^^  verbal 
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certainty,  but  not  inftruftive.  And,  fecondly,  we  can 
know  the  truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  propofitione, 
which  affirm  fomeihing  of  another,  «hich  is  a  ncceflary 
confequcnce  of  its  prccife  complex  idea,  but  not  con- 
tained in  it:  as  that  the  externa]  angle  of  all  triangles  is 
bigger  than  either  of  the  oppofitc  internal  angles  ;  which 
relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  cither  of  the  oppofitc 
internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea 
HgniQcd  by  the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  ami 
conveys  with  it  inftrudivc  real  knowledge. 

§.  9.  Wc  having  little  or  no  knowledge  _^  . 
of  what  combinations  there  be  of  fimple  poCtions^^ 
ideas  exiding  together  in  fubflances,  but  by  concerning 
our  fcnfcs,  we  cannot  make  any  univerfal  fubftancMafc 
certain  propontions  concerning  them,  any  *^'"'"  ""E* 
farther  than  our  nominal  efTencce  lead  us:  which  being 
to  a  very  few  and  inconliderable  truths,  in  rcfpedt  of 
thofc  which  depend  on  their  real  confti  tut  ions,  the  ge- 
■nerai  propoiitions  that  are  made  about  fubflances,  if 
ihey  are  certain,  are  for  the  moft  part  but  tnHingj  and 
■if  they  arc  inftrutitive,  are  uncertain,  and  fuch  as  we 
x:an  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much 
■ibevcr  conllam  obfcrvation  and  analogy  may  afiift  our 
judgment  in  guefling.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  one 
finay  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  difcourfes, 
that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plam,  that  names 
of  fubtlantial  beings,  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they 
'have  relative  iignifications  affixed  ro  them,  may,  with 
^reat  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in 
propoiitions,  as  their  relative  de^niiions  make  them  fit 
■to  be  fo  joined;  and  propoiitions  confifting  of  fuch 
.terms,  may,  with  the  fame  cle.irnefs,  be  deduced  one 
from  another,  as  thofc  that  convey  the  moft  real  truths ; 
and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or 
iieality  of  thing*  exifting  without  us.  By  this  method 
■x>ne  may  make  dcmonftrations  and  undoubted  propofi- 
Ktions  in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in 
'the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things;  v.  g.  he  that  hav- 
.ing  learnt  thefe  following  words,  with  their  ordinary 
J  mutually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them:  v.  g. 
-  fubftancc,  man,  aaunal,  form,  foul,  vegcuuive,  fcnfitivtv 
N  4. paat^ 
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rational,  may  make  fcveral  undoubted  propofitioitt 
about  the  foul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  foul 
really  is :  and  of  this  fort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite 
number  of  propofitions,  reafonings,  and  conclufions^  in 
books  of  metaphyficks,  fchool-divinity,  and  feme  fort 
of  natural  philofophy  ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of 
God,  fpirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out. 

And  why.  §*  '^*  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  liberty  to  define, 

i.  e.  to  determine  the  fignification  of  his 
names  of  fubftances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  cffcfi, 
who  makes  them  iland  for  his  own  ideas)  and  makes 
their  fignifications  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his 
own  or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not  from  an  examina^ 
tion  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  themfclves; 
may,  with  little  trouble,  demonftrate  them  one  of  an- 
other, according  to  thofe  feveral  refpeds  and  mutual 
relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein, 
however  things  agree  or  difagree  in  their  own  nature^  he 
needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the 
names  he  hath  beftowed  upon  them :  but  thereby  no 
more  increafes  his  own  knowledge,  than  he  does  his 
riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  pf  counters,  calls  one  in  a 
certain  place  a  pound,  another  in  another  place  a  (hil- 
ling, and  a  third  iii  a  third  place  a  penny ;  and  fo  pro* 
ceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  caft  up  a 
great  fum,  according  to  his  counters  fo  placed^  and 
Handing  for  more  or  lefs  as  he  plcafes,  without  being 
one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much 
a  pound,  (hilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other 
twelve :  which  a  man  may  alfo  do  in  the  fignification 
of  words,  by  making  them,  in  refped  of  one  anotheij 
more,  or  lefs,  or  equally  comprehenfive. 
Thirdly,  §•  1 1  •  Though  yet  concerning  moft  words 

ufing  aords  ufed  in  dlfcourfcs,  equally  argumentative 
vanoudy  is  and  controverfial,  there  is  this  more  to  be 
Ihcm" ^  """^      complained  of,  which  is  the  worft  fort  of 

trifling,  and  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  thern^ 
or  find  in  them ;  viz.  that  moft  writers  arc  fo  far  from 
mflm^ing  us  in  the  uaiuit  ^i\d  Ws^v^kd^e  of  things^ 
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that  they  ufe  their  words  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and 
do  not,  by  ufing  them  conlbncly  and  fteadily  in  the 
fame  lignifications,  make  plain  and  clear  dcdu<^ions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  difcourfea  co- 
herent and  clear  (how  little  focvcr  they  were  inftruc- 
tivcj  which  were  not  dilficulc  to  do,  did  they  not  find 
it  convenient  to  ihelier  their  ignorance  or  obltinacy, 
under  the  obfcurity  and  perplcxednefs  of  their  terms: 
to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  cuftom  do  in 
many  men  much  contribute. 

$.  12.  To  conclude;  barely  verbal  pro-  Marks  of 
pofitions  may  be  known  by  ihefe  foliowing  verbal  pro. 
marks:  pofitions: 

Firit,  all  propofitions,  wherein  two  ab-  '_■  Prcdio- 
ilratfl  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  ^°"t!" 
barely  about  the  fignification  of  founds.  For 
iince  no  abftraft  idea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  other 
but  itfclf,  when  its  abftratll:  name  is  affirmed  of  any 
pljicr  term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may 
or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name,  or  that  thefe  two 
names  fignify  the  fame  idea.  Thus  fliould  any  one  lay, 
that  parfimonyis  frugality,  that  gratitude  is  juftice,  that 
this  or  that  adiion  is  or  is  not  temperate;  however  fpe- 
cious  thefe  and  the  like  propofitions  may  at  firft  fight 
fcem,  yet  when  we  come  10  prefs  them,  and  examine 
nicely  what  they  contain,  we  Ihall  find  that  it  all  amounts 
to  nothing  but  the  fignification  of  thofe  terms. 

$.  13.  Secondly,  all  propofitions  wherein  ^  a  part  of 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea,  which  any  term  thcdefinition 
Hands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  prcdicacoiof 
only  verbal;  v.  g.  to  fay  that  gold  is  a  metal  ""J"  ''""• 
or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propofitions,  wherein  more 
comprehenfive  words,  called  genera,  arc  affirmed  of  fub- 
ordinate  or  Icfs  comprehciilive,  called  fpccies,  or  indi-. 
viduals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thefe  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  pro- 
pofitions that  make  up  the  difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet 
with  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  (hall,  perhaps,  find 
that  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  ufually  fufpeited,  are 
purely  about  the  fignification  of  words,  and  contain  no. 
^hing  in  them,  buE  the  ufc  and  application  of  thefe  figns. 
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This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule; 
that  wherever  the  diftinft  idea  any  word  (lands  for  is 
not  known  and  confidercd,  anii  fomcthing  not  contained 
in  the  idea  is  not  afiirmcd  or  denied  of  it;  there  our 
thoughts  (lick  wholly  in  founds,  and  are  able  to  attain 
no  real  truth  or  falftiood.  This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded> 
might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of  ufeiefs  anr^u-fement  and  dif- 
pute,  and  very  much  fliortcn  our  trouble  and  wander* 
ing,  in  the  fearch  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 
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CHAP.      IX. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  Exifience. 

Gcneratccr-  $•  ^*  TLJITHERTO  we  have  only  confi- 
uin propofi-  AX  dcred   the  eflcnces   of    things^ 

.lions  concern  which  being  only  abftrad:  ideas,  and  thereby 
notcxiftence.  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  particular 
cxiftence  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind* 
in  abftradlion,  to  confidcr  an  idea  under  no  other  exift* 
cnce,  but  what  it  has  in  the  underdanding)  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  real  cxiftence  at  all.  Where  by  the  way 
wc  may  take  notice,  that  univerfal  propofitions,  of  whofe 
truth  or  falfhood  we  can  have  certain  knowledge^  con- 
cern not  cxiftence;  and  farther,  that  all  particular  affir- 
mations or  negations,  that  would  not  be  certain  if  thcjr 
TV  ere  made  general,  arc  only  concerning  cxiftence;  they 
declaring  only  the  accidental  union  or  reparation  of  ideas 
in  things  cxifting,  which,  in  their  abftra<5l  natures,  have 
no  known  ncceflary  union  or  repugnancy. 

§.2.  But,  leavinpj  the  nature  of  propofi? 
knowMecof  ^^^"^^  ^"^  different  ways  of  predication  to 
txiftencc.         be  confidered  more  at  large  in  another  place^ 

let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  concerning 
our  knowledge  of  the  cxiftence  of  things,  and  how  wc 
come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  chat  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  cxiftence  by  intuition;  of  the  cxiftence  of  God 
by  demon  ft  ration;  and  oC  othcc  things  by  Ccnfatipn. 
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§.3.  As  forourowti  exiftence,  we  per-  Ourknow- 
ccive  it  fo  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  that  it  ledge  of  our 
neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof,  ownrxiftcnct 
For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  ^  "*t«i"vc, 
pur  own  exiftence;  I  think,  1  reafon,  I  feel  pleafure 
and  pain :  can  any  of  thefc  be  more  evident  to  me,  thaa 
XOf  own  exiftence  ?  if  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that 
ycry  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  exiftence,  and 
vill  «ot  fufFer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know  I 
iccl  piiin,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
iny  own  exiftence,  as  of  the  exiftence  of  the  pain  I  feel: 
or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought 
which  I  call  doubt.  Experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence, 
and  an  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In 
every  aft  of  fenfation,  reafoning,  or  thinking,  we  are 
confcious  to  ourfelves  of  our  own  being;  and,  in  this 
^  matter^  come  not  ftiort  of  the  higheft  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.      X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  God. 

f  i.  rpHOUGH  God  has  given  us  no     Weareca- 

JL    innate  ideas  of  himfelf;  though    pableof 
he  has  ftamped  no  original  charadiers  on    knowineccr- 
bur  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being;     ^""^y.^nat 
vet  having  furniflied  us  with  thofe  faculties     God. 
our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not 
loft  himfelf  without  witnefs:  fincc  we  have  fenfc,  per- 
ception, and  reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of 
Idtn,  as  long  as  we  carry  ourfelves  about  us.    Nor  caa 
we  juftly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point, 
fince  he  has  fo  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means 
feodifcover  and  know  him,  fo  far  as  is  neccflary  to  the 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment  of  our 
fiappinefs*    But  tlxough  this  be  the  moft  obvious  truth 
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that  rcafon  difcovers;  and  though  its  evidence  be  (if  I 
miftake  not)  equal  to  mathennatical  certainty:  yet  it  re- 
quires thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  muft  apply 
itfelf  to  a  regular  deduction  of  it  from  fome  part  of  our 
irituitive  knowledge,  or  clfe  we  (hall  be  as  uncertain  and 
ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propolit ions,  which  are  in 
thcmfclves  capable  of  clear  demonftration.  To  fhow 
therefore  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  c.  being 
certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may  oome  by 
this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our- 
fclves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  havf  of  our 
own  exiftence. 

$.2.1  think  it  is  beyond  queftion«  that 

Man  knows       ^^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^  being;  hc 
that  he  nim-      .  •    i      i  -n  i      «         ».      • 

fclfis.  knows  certamly  he  exifts,  and  that  he  ii 

fomething.  He  that  can  doubts  whether  he 
be  any  thing  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than  I 
would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  con- 
vince non-entity,  that  it  were  fomething.  If  any  one 
pretends  to  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own  exiftence 
(for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifeftly  impoilible)  let 
him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happinefs  of  being  no* 
thing,  until  hunger,  or  fome  other  pain,  convince  him 
of  the  contrary.  This  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a 
truth,  which  every  one's  certain  knowledge  aifures  him 
of,  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  fome- 
thing that  adtually  exifts. 

He  knows  §•  3>  In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by 

alfo  that  no-  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can 
^^rw^^^a'Sj^  ^^  niore  produce  any  real  being,  than  it 
fng,  "there- '  ^an  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man 
lore  fome-  knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  abfence 
thing  ctcr-       of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right 

angles,  it  is  impoflible  he  ihould  know  any 
demonftration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there 
is  fome  real  being,  and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce 
any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonftration,  that  from 
eternity  there  has  been  fomething;  fince  what  was  not 
from  eternity  had  a  beginning;  and  what  had  a  begin- 
ning muft  be  produced  by  fomething  elfe. 
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§•  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had     That  eternal 
its  being  and  beginning  from  another,  muft    being  muft 
alfo  have  ail  chat  which  is  in,  and  belongs     bcmoftjxwr- 
to  its  being,  from  another  too.     All  the    "^"^* 

E3Wers  it  has  muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from,  the 
me  fource.  This  eternal  fource  then  of  all  being  muft 
alfo  be  the  fource  and  original  of  all  power;  and  To  this 
eternal  being  muft  be  alfo  the  moft  powerful. 

$.  5,  Again,  a  maji  finds  in  himfelf  per- 
ception and  knowledge.     We  have  then  got    J^nowi^ 
one  ftep  farther;  and  we  are  certain  now, 
that  there  is  not  only  fonie  being,  but  fomc  knowing 
intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing 
being,  and  when  knowledge  began  to  be;  or  eife  there 
'has  been  alfo  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If  it  be 
faid,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowledge, 
i^hen  that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  undcrftanding; 
I  repl/j  that  then  it  was  impoflible  there  Ihould  ever 
have  been  any  knowledge:  it  being  as  impoflible  that 
things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly, 
and  without  any  perception,  fhould  produce  a  knowing 
being,  as  it  is  impoflible  that  a  triangle  fliould  make 
itfelf  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is 
as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelcfs  matter,  that  it 
Ihould  pi|t  into  itfelf,  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowkdge, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  fhould 
put  into  itfelf  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

J.  6.    Thus   from  the   confideration  of     ... 
ourfelves>  and  what  we  infallibly  fiaJ  in  our    fo"e  q]^ 
own  conftitutions,  our  reafon  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
^here  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful,  and  moft  knowing 
being;  which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God» 
it  matters  not.     The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this 
idea  duly  confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all  thofc 
other  attributes,    which  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this 
eternal  being.     If  neverthelefs  any  one  ftiould  be  found 
fo  fenfelcfly  arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe  man  alone  know- 
ing and  wife,  but  yet  the  produd:  of  mere  ignorance 
an4  chance;  and  that  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfc  afled 
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only  by  that  blind  hap-hazard :  I  (hall  leave  with  him 
that  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  TuUy,  1.  ii; 
de  leg.  to  be  confidered  at  his  leifure:  "  what  can  be 
*'  more  fillily  arrogant  and  mifbecoming,  than  for  a 
man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  runderftanding 
in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  univerfe  befide  thefe  is  no 
*'  fuch  thing?  Or  that  thofe  things,  which  with  the* 
•'  utmofl  ftretch  of  his  rcafon  he  can  fcarce  comprehendj^ 
{hould  be  moved  and  managed  without  any  reafon  at 
all?  "  Quid  eft  enim  verius,  quasi  nemincm  cflc 
oportere  tarn  ftulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  fe  mentem  Sc 
rationcm  putet  ineffe,  in  coelo  mundoque  non  putet? 
*^  Aut  ea  quae  vix  fumma  ingenii  natione  comprehendat^ 
•'  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet?" 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
than  of  any  thing  our  fenfes  have  not  immediately  dif- 
covered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I  may  fay,  that  we 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there 
is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When  I  fay  we  know,  I 
mean  there  is  fuch  a  knowledge  within  our  reach  which 
we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that^ 
as  we  do  to  feveral  other  inquiries. 
Our  idea  of  a  5-  7-  How  far  the  idea  of  a  mod  perf45ft 
moft  pcrfca  being,  which  a  man  may  frame  in  his  mind^ 
being  not  the  does  or  does  not  prove  the  exiftence  of  a 
^^gI^^""^     God,  I  will  not  here  examine.     For  in  the 

different  make  of  men's  tempers  and  appli-r 
cation  of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more 
on  one,  and  fomc  on  another,  for  the  confirmatioil  of 
the  fame  truth.  But  yet,  I  thir^k,  this  I  may  fay,  that 
it  is  an  ill  way  of  eftabliftiing  this  truth,  and  filencitig 
atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  of  fo  important  a  poAit 
as  this  upon  that  fole  foundation ;  and  take  fome  men*» 
having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident 
fome  men  have  none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,  and 
the  moft  very  different)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity: 
and  out  of  an  over-fondncfs  of  that  darling  invention 
cafliier,  or  at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  ar- 
guments, and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs^^  at 
being  weak  or  fallaciousj  which  our  own  euftence  and 

the 
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the  fenfible  parts  of  the  univcrfe  offer  fo  clearly  and 
cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impofllblc  for 
a  coniidering  man  to  withftand  them.  For  I  judge  it 
a$  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where  be  deli-. 
veredj  that  the  invifible  things  of  God  arc  clearly  fecn 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  undcrftood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
Though  our  own  being  furnifties  us,  as  I  have  fliown, 
vith  an  evident  and  inconteflible  proof  of  a  deity ;  and  I 
believe  no-body  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will 
but  as  carefully  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  dcmonHra- 
tion  of  fo  many  parts :  yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a 
truth,  and  of  that  confcquence,  that  all  religion  and 
genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
ftiall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go  over  feme  parts 
af  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
(hem. 

$.  8.  There  is  no  truth  more  evident,     Something 
than  that  fomething  muft  be  from  eternity,     ^^om  ctcr- 
I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  fo  unrcafona-    "^^^' 
ble,  or  that  could  fupppfe  fo  manifcft  a  con  tradition, 
as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfcdly  nothing:  this  be- 
ing of  all  abfujdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure 
nothing,  the  perfecSl  negation  and  abfence  of  all  beings, 
ihould  ever  produce  any  real  exiflence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures 
to  conclude,  that  fomething  has  exifted  from  eternity  j 
let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that  mull  be. 

§.  9.  There  are  but  two  forts  of  beings  in  Two  forts  of 
the  world,  that  man  knows  or  conceives.         beings,  cogi- 

Firft,  fuch  as  arc  purely  material,  without     ^^"-^^^j"^!^  *^ 
(enfe,  perception  or  thought,  as  the  clip- 
pings of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  fenfible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch 
as  wc  find  ourfclvcs  to  be,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we  wijl 
hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings;  which 
to  our  prefent  purpofc,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  arc,  perhaps, 
better  terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 

$.  10.  If  then  there  mull  be  fomcthini^  Incogltative 
eternal,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  being  it  mult  l>^"\^  cannot 
be.  And  to  that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  rca-  *][(^a|i've.*^^* 
ion»  that  it  mutt  neceflarily  be  a  cogitative. 
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being.     For  it  is  as  impoflibic  to  conceive,  that  ever 
bare  incogitative  matter  (hould  produce  a  thinking  in- 
telligent being,  as  that  nothing  (hould  of  itfelf  produce 
matter.     Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal, 
great  or  fmall,  we  (hall  find  it,  in  itfelf,  able  to  produce 
nothing.     For  example;  let  us  fuppofe  the  matter  of 
the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal,  clofely  united> 
and  the  parts  firmly  at  reft  together;  if  there  were  no 
other  being  in  the  world,  muft  it  not  eternally  remain 
fo,  a  dead  inadive  lump?  Is  it  poflible  to  conceive  it 
can  add  motion  to  itfelf,  being  purely  matter,  or  pro- 
duce any  thing?  Matter  then,  by  its  own  ftrength,  can- 
not produce  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  motion :  the  motion  it 
has  muft  alfo  be  from  eternity,  or  elfe  be  produced,  and 
added  to  matter  by  fome  other  being  more  powerful 
than  matter ;  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  powtr 
to  produce  motion  in  itfelf.     But  let  us  fuppofe  motion 
eternal  too;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion, 
whatever  changes  it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk, 
could  never  produce  thought :  knowledge  will  ftill  be 
as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  pro- 
duce, as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  non- 
entity to  produce.     And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own 
thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  conceive  matter 
produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by 
pure  matter,  when  before  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
thought,  or  an  intelligent  being  cxifting?  Divide  matter 
into  ai  minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  a  fort  of  fpirituafizing,  or  making  a  thinkini 
thing  of  it)  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  mucl 
as  you  pleafe ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prifm,  cylinder,  &c. 
whofc  diameters  are  but  looooooth  part  of  a  gry  *, .  will 
operate  no  otherwifc  upon  other  bodies  of  proportion- 
able bulk,  than  thofe  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter;  and 

■  I    ■  M  II  ■  .III  — ■— iL— — — ^— — 

*  A  j^ry  is  tV  of  a  line,  a  line  ^V  ^^  ^^  inch,  an  inch  -xV  of  a  philofin 
phical  root,  a  philofophical  foot  \  of  a  pendulum,  whofe diadroms,  indie 
latitude  of  ^5  degrees,  are  each  eoual  to  one  fecond  of  time  or  -^  of  • 
minute.  I  have  affededly  made  uie  of  this  meafure  here,  and  the  parts 
of  it,  under  a  decimal  divifion,  with  names  to  them ;  becauie,  I  tmnk* 
it  would  be  of  general  convenience,  tliat  thiftftoald  bc  ibe  comiaon  met- 
fttiCj  in  the  commonwealtb  of  letters, 

yoii 
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you  may  as  rationally  exped  to  produce  fcnfc,  thought, 
and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certain  figure 
and  nnotion,  grofs  particles  of  matter,  as  by  thofc  that 
arc  the  very  minuteft,  that  do  any  where  cxift.  They 
knock,  impel,  and  relift  one  another,  juft  as  the  greater 
do,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  jfup- 
pofe  nothing  firft,  or  eternal ;  matter  can  never  begin 
to  be  :  if  we  fuppofe  bare  matter,  without  motion,  eter- 
nal ;  motion  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we  fuppofe  only 
matter  and  motion  firft,  or  eternal;  thought  can  never 
begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impoinblc  to  conceive  that  mat- 
ter, either  with  or  w  ithout  motion,  could  have  origi- 
nally in  and  from  itfelf  fenfc,  perception  and  know- 
ledge ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  fenfe,  per- 
ception and  knowledge  muft  be  a  property  eternally  in- 
feparable  from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to 
add,  that  though  our  general  or  fpecific  conception  of 
matter  makes  us  fpcak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any 
fach  thing  exifting  as  one  material  being,  or  one  lingfc 
body  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore  if 
"matter  were  the  eternal  firft  cogitative  being,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative. beings, 
independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force  and  dif- 
tindl  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  order, 
-harmony  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Since  therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firft  eternal  being  muft 
neceflarily  be  cogitative;  and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all 
things  muft  neceflarily  contain  in  it,  and  a^ftually  have, 
at  leaft,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exift  ;  nor 
can  it  ever  give  10  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath 
not,  either  actually  in  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  higher 
degree;  it  necefTafily  follows,  that  the  firft  c  ,  rnal  being 
cannot  be  matter. 

$.11.    If  therefore    it   be  evident,   that"  Tht-n^fore 
fomething  neceffarily  muft  exift  from  ctcr-     tl-cre  has 
nity,  it  is  alfo  as  evident,  that  that  fomc-     ^***^"  ?9  ^^^^* 
thing  muft  neceffarily  be  a  cogitative  being  :     "^*  ^^'»^^^*'"- 
for  it  is  as  impoffible  that  incogitative  matter  ftiould 
produce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  ne- 
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gation  of  all  being,  (hould  produce  a  pofitive  being  or 
rnatter. 

§.  12.  Though  this  difcovcry  of  the  ncceflary  cxift- 
cnce  of  an  eternal  mind  does  fufficiently  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;*6nce  it  will  hence  follow,  that 
all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  mull 
depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge, 
or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he  gives  them ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  made  thofc,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  univerfe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his 
omnifciencc,  power,  and  providence  will  be  eftablifhed, 
and  all  his  other  attributes  neceflarily  follow:  yet  to 
clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  doubts 
can  be  raifed  againft  it. 

§.  13.  Firft,  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that 

uiisd  o/no!'    ^^^"g^  it  ^^  2is  clear  as  demonftration  can 

make  it,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  be- 
ing, and  that  being  muft  alfo  be  knowing ;  yet  it  docs 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  being  may  alio  be  material. 
Let  it  be  fo  ;  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  God, 
For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  on^nipotent  be- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether  you  inuu 
gine  that  being  to  be  material  or  no.     But  herein,  I 
luppofe,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  fuppolition: 
there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonftration,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men,  devoted  to  mat- 
ter, would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing 
being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  Aide  out  of  their 
minds,  or  the  difcourfe,  the  demonftration  whereby  an 
eternal  knowing  being  was  proved  neceflarily  to  exift, 
would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  fo  deny  a  God^  that 
is,  an  eternal  cogitative  being;  whereby  they  arc  fo  fiir 
from  eftabliftiing,  that  they  deftroy  their  own  hypothe- 
iis.     For  if  there  can  be,  in  their  opinion,  eternal  mat* 
ter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  being,  they  mani- 
fcftly  feparate  matter  and  thinking,  and  fuppofe  no  nc- 
ceflary connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  efta- 
blilh  the  ncceflity  of  an  eternal  fpirit,  but  not  of  matter; 
iince  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogita- 
tive being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.     Now  if  think- ' 
mg  and  matter  may  be  feparated,  the  eternal  exiftence 

of 
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of  matter  will  not  follow  from  the  eternal  cxiftcncc  of  z 
cogitative  being,  and  they  fuppofe  it  to  no  purpofe. 

$.  T4.  But  now  let  us  fuppofe  they  can  Nojnme. 
fatisfy  thcmfclves  or  others,  that  this  eternal  rbl.  i.  Be- 
thinking being  is  material.  caufe  cvenr 

Firft,  I  would  aflt  them.  Whether  they    P'«i^l«:of^ 

,  , ,  •   I        e     matter  is  not 

iinagme,  that  all  matter,  every  particle  of    ™iMti„. 

matter,  thinks?  This,  I  fuppofe,  they  will 
fcarce  fay :  iince  then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal 
thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  fo 
an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet  if  they  will  not  allow 
matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be 
as  welt  cogitative  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a 
lalV  to  make  out  to  their  own  rcafons  a  cogitative  being 
out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out 
of  uncxtendcd  parts,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

§.  15.  Secondly,  if  all  matter  does  not  „ 
think,  I  next  afk,  "  Whether  it  be  only  one  u'cfcilone'of 
"  atom  that  does  fo?"  This  has  as  many  matter  can- 
abfurdities  as  the  other ;  fbr  then  this  atom  ""!  ^  ™ii'- 
of  matter  muft  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  ""'"'* 
this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful 
thought  or  will,  made  all  the  reft  of  matter.  And  fo 
we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought, 
■which  is  that  the  materialifts  ftick  at.  For  if  they  fup- 
pofe one  fingle  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the 
reft  of  matter,  they  cannot  afcribe  that  prc-eminency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the 
only  fuppofcd  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by  fome 
other  way,  which  is  above  our  conception,  it  muft  ftill 
be  creation,  and  thefe  men  muft  give  up  their  great 
maxim,  "  ex  nihilo  nil  fit."  If  it  be  faid,  that  all  the 
reft  of  matter  is  equally  eicrnal.  as  that  thinking  atom, 
it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  though  ever  fo 
abfurd :  for  to  fuppofe  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
fmall  particle  in  Knowledge  and  power  infinitely  abovo 
all  the  reft,  is  without  any  the  leaft  appearance  of  rcafon 
to  frame  an  hypoihefis.  Ever)'  particle  of  matter,  ai 
matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  fame  tigures  and  motions  yf 
any  other  ;  and  1  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  to 
add  an/  thing  elfe  cd  one  above  aiaoiVvei;. 

O  a  V  ^^* 
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«.  A  fyflem  §'  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  neither  one  peculiar  atom 

of  incogita-  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking  being; 

tive matter  nor  all  matter  as  matter,  i.e.  every  particle 

cannot  be  ^f  n^^ttcr,  can  be  it;  it  only  remains,  that 

cogitative.  -     -     r  •      r  n  c  j    1 

It  IS  fomc  certain  lyftcm  ot  matter  duiy/put 
together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  being.  This  is 
that,  which,  I  imagine,  is  that  notion  which  men  arc 
apteft  to  have  of  God ;  who  would  have  him  a  material 
being,  as  moll  readily  fuggeftcd  to  them,  by  the  ordi- 
nary conceit  they  have  of  themfelves,  and  other  men, 
which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking  beings.  But 
this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  the  other :  for  to  fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking 
being  to  be  nothing  elfc  but  a  compofition  of  particles 
of  matter  each  whereof  is  cogitative,  is  to  afcribe  all 
the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being  only  to 
the juxta-poiition  of  parts;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of  matter,  how- 
ever put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to 
them,  but  a  new  relation  of  polition,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  (hoiild  give  thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 
^j^        .  $•  17-  But  farther,  this  corporeal  fyftcm 

niotion^w  at     ^^^^er  has  all  its  parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  ccr- 
Rft.  tain  motion  of  the  parts  wherein  its  think- 

.  ing  confifts.  If  it  be  perfectly  at  reft,  it  is 
but  one  lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  privileges  above  one 
atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking 
depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoidably  ac- 
cidental and  limited  ;  fmcc  all  the  particles  that  by  mo- 
tion caufe  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itfelf  without 
any  thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions,  much 
lefs  be  regulated  by  the  thought  of  the  whole :  fince  thai 
thought  is  not  the  caufe  of  motion  (for  then  it  muft  be 
antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it)  but  the  confequence 
of  it,  whereby  freedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational 
and  wife  thinking  or  acting,  will  be  quite  taken  away: 
fo  that  fuch  a  thinking  being  will  be  no  better  nor  wifcr 
than  pure  blind. matter;  fince  to  refolve  all  into  the 
accidental  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into 
thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter, 

is 
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is  the  lame  thing;  not  to  mention  the  narrovvnefs -of 
fuch  thoughts  and  knowledge  that  muft  depend  on  the 
motion  of  fuch  parts.  But  there  needs  no  enumeration 
of  any  more  abfurdities  and  impoflibilities  in  this  hyp(>- 
thefis  (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before- 
mentioned;  fi nee  let  this  thinking  fyflem  be  all,  or  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  impoflible  that 
any  one  particle  ihould  either  know  its  own,  pr  the  mo* 
ticn  of  any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion 
of  every  particle ;  and  fo  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or 
motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  refulting  from  fuch 
motion. 

$.  18.  Others  would  have  matter  to  be  Matter  not 
eternal,  notwithftanding  that  they  allow  an  co-ctcmal 
eternal,  cogitative  immaterial  being.  This,  ^"^  ?"  c^cf- 
though  it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  God,  "^^  ^^^^*  ■ 
yet  fince  it  denies  one  and  the  firft  great  piece  of  his 
workmanihip,  the  creation,  let  us  confider  it  a  little. 
Matter  muft  be  allowed  eternal :  Why  ?  becaufe  you 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing ; 
why  do  you  not  alfo  think  yourfelf  eternal  ?  You  will 
anfwcr  perhaps,  becaufe  about  twenty  or  forty  years 
lincc  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  a(k  you  what  that  you 
is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarcc  tell  me. 
The  matter,  whereof  you  arc  made,  began  not  then  to 
be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to 
be  put  together  in  fuch  a  fafhion  and  frame  as  makes  up 
your  body ;  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it 
makes  not  that  thinking  thing  you  are ;  (for  I  have  now 
to  do  with  one  who  allous  an  eternal,  immaterial, 
thinking  being,  but  would  have  unthinking  matter 
eternal  too)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  be- 
gin to  be?  If  it  did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you 
always  been  a  thinking  thing  from  eternity  ;  the  abfur- 
dity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with  one 
.who  is  fo  Void  of  underftanding  as  to  own  it.  If  there- 
fore you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be)  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  poflible,  for  a  material  being 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  by  an  equal  power,  but  that 
you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in  view,  and  not  f)f 
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the  other?  Though,  when  wetl  confidcred,  creation  o{ 
a  fpirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  lefs  power  than  the 
creation  of  matter.  Nay  poffibly,  if  we  would  cmanci- 
pate  ourfeWes  froin  vulgar  notions,  and  raife  our  thoughtj 
v  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  clofcr  contemplation  of 
things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fomc  dim  and  fccm- 
ing  conception  how  matter  might  at  firft  be  made,  and 
begin  to  exift  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  firfl:  being: 
but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be 
fouod  a  more  inconceivable  effeill:  of  omnipotent  power. 
But,  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philofophy  now  in  the 
■world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo 
far  from  them ;  or  to  inquire,  fo  far  as  grammar  itfelf 
would  authoriie,  if  the  common  fettled  opinion  oppofct 
it :  cfpecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  dot'trine 
ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefcnt  purpofe,  and  IcavtJ 
thi$  paft  doubt,  that  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any 
pnc  fubftance  out  of  nothing,  being  once  admitted,  ihs 
creation  of  all  other,  but  the  Creator  himfclf,  may,  with 
^he  fame  eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  fay,  is  it  not  impoflible  to  admit 
of  the  making  any  thing  outof  nothing,  fince  we  cannot 
poITibly  conceive  it?  I  anfwcr.  No  :  i.  Becaufe  it  is  not 
rcafonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  be- 
caufe we  cannot  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  no: 
deny  other  eife<fts  upon  this  ground,  becaufe  we  cannot 
poffibfy  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  impulfc  of  body  can 
move  body ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  rcafon  fufficient  to 
make  us  deny  it  impoflible,  againft  the  conrtant  expe- 
rience we  have  of  it  in.ourfelves,  in  all  our  voluntary 
motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free 
action  or  thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and  are  not,  nor 
can  be  the  elfeifts  of  the  impulfc  or  determination  of  the 
motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own  bodies  ;  for 
then  it  cculd  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it. 
For  example  :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilfl  my  left  band 
is  flill :  what  caufes  reft  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other? 
Nothing  but  my  will.a  thought  of  my  mind;  my  thought 
^[y.  dunging*  the  right  ha^nd  f eftsj  imd  the  left  ban^ 
-^  '  '  '  '    '  '"  move^ 
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moves.  This  is  matter  of  faft,  wliich  cannot  be  denied : 
explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next 
ftep  will  be  to  underftand  creation.  For  the  giving,  a 
new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits 
(which  fomc  make  ufc  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion) 
clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  deicrmina- 
tion  of  motion,  being  in  this  cafe  no  eafier  nor  lefs,  than 
to  give  motion  itfclf ;  fince  the  new  dcterniination  given 
to  the  animal  fpirits  muft  be  either  immediately  by 
thought,  or  by  fome  other  body  put  in  their  way  by 
thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  fo  mult 
owe  its  motion  to  thought;  either  of  which  leaves 
Toluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourfelves  to  reduce  all 
ro  the  narrow  meafure  of  our  capacities  ;  and  to  conclude 
all  things  impolTibie  to  be  done,  whofe  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  ourcomprehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  com- 
prehenfion  infinite,  or  Cod  finite,  when  what  we  can 
do  is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do 
not  underftand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind, 
that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrangc, 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eter- 
nal mfinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

Of  our  KnozvUdgt  of  the  Exijienee  of  other  Tbingi 

<.  I.  TpHE  knowledge  of  our  own  be-    ,  .      , 

X.    ing  we  have  by  intuition.     The     had  only  bj 
exigence  of  a  God  reafon  clearly  makes    fenfaiioa. 
known  to  us,  as  has  been  (hown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exiftencc  of  any  other  thing, 
wc  can  have  only  by  fcnfation:  for  there  being  no  ne- 
cefiary  connexion  of  real  exiftencc  with  any  idea  a  man 
hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  exiftencc  but  thai 
of  God,  with  the  exiftencc  of  any  particular  man  j  no 
particular  man  can  know  the  exiftencc  of  any  other  be- 
O  4 
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ing,  but  only  when  by  adlual  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him.  ror  the  having  the  idea 
of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  exiftence 
of  that  thing,  than  the  pidure  of  a  man  evidences  his 
being  in  the  world,  or  the  viiions  of  a  dream  make 
thereby  a  true  hiftory. 

§.2.  It  is  therefore  the  aAual  receiving 
whiicnrfs  of  ^^  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
this  paper.        of  the  exiftence  of  Other  things,  and  makes 

us  know  that  fomething  doth  exift  at  that 
time  without'  us,  which  caufcs  that  idea  in  us,  though 
perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  confidcr  how  it  does  it:, 
for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  fenfes,  and  the 
ideas  we  receive  by  them;  that  wc  know  not  the  manner 
"wherein  they  are  produced  :  v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I 
have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced 
in  my  mind,  which  whatever  objedt  caufes,  I  call  white; 
by  which  I  know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (i.e. 
'whofe  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  caufes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exift,  and  hath  a  b^ing  without  me.  And 
of  this,  the  greateft  aflii ranee  I  can  poflibly  have,  and 
to  w^hich  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  teftimony  of  my. 
eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  fole  judges  of  this  thing, 
whofe  teftimony  I  have  reafon  to  rely  on  as  fo  certain, 
that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilft  I  write  this,  that  I  fee 
white  and  black,  and  that  fomething  really  exifts,  that, 
caufes  that  fenfation  in  me,  than  that  I  write  or  move 
my  hand :  which  is  a  certainty  as  great  as  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
but  a  man's  felf  alone,  and  of  God. 
This  though  §•  3-  The  notice  wc  have  by  our  fenfes, 
notfoccrtain  of  the  cxifting  of  things  without  us,  though 
as  demon-  it  be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intui- 
a"beca^ncd  ^^^'^  knowledge,  or  the  dedudions  of  our 
knowledge,  reafon,  employed  about  the  clear  abftraft 
and  proves  ideas  of  our  own  minds;  yet  it  is  an  aiTu- 
the  exiftence  rance  that  dcferves  the  name  of  knowledge. 
wij^ouuis.       ^^  ^'^  perfuade  ourfclvcs,  that  our  faculties 

aft  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence of  thcfe  objcdts  that  afFed  them,  it  cannot  pafs 
fpr  an  ill-grounded  confidence :  for  I  think  nobody 

'can,. 
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can»  in  earnefl^  be  fo  fcepticalj  as  to  be  uncertain  of 
the  cxiftence  of  thofe  things  which  he  fees  and  feels. 
At  leaft,  he  that  can  doubt  fo  far  (whatever  he  may  have 
"With  his  own  thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controverfy 
with  me ;  fince  he  can  never  be  fure  I  fay  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  As  to  myfelf,  I  think 
God  has  given  me  aflTurance  enough  of  the  exigence  of 
things  without  me;  fince  by  their  different  application 
I  can  produce  in  myfclf  both  pleafure  and  pain^  which 
0  one  great  concernment  of  my  prefent  flate-  This  is 
certain,  the  confidence  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein 
decjcive  us  is  the  greateft  aflTurance  we  are  capable  of, 
concerning  the  cxiftence  of  material  beings.  For  we 
cannot  adt  any  things  but  by  our  faculties;  nor  talk  of 
knowledge  itfelf,  but  by  the  helps  of  thofe  faculties, 
ivhich  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is. 
But  befides  the  aflTurance  we  have  from  our  fenfes  them* 
felves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give 
UB,  of  the  exiftence  of  things  without  us,  when  they  are 
affe^d  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  aiTu- 
ranee  by  other  concurrent  reafons. 

§4  4.  Firft,  it  is  plain  thofe  perceptions     ^^  Bccaufe 
are  produced  in  us  by  exterior  caufcs  aflfecfl-    we  cannot 
ing  our  fenfes ;  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the    have  them 
organs  of  any  fenfc,  never  can  have  the  ideas    ^"'  ^V^ 
belonging  to  that  fenfe  produced  in  their    (cnks. 
minds.     This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  : 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  aflTurcd,  that  they  come 
in  by  the  organs  of  that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way.     The 
organs  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  do  not  produce  them ; 
for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would  produce 
colours,  and  his  nofe  fmcll  rofes  in  the  winter :  but  wc 
fee  nobody  gets  the  rclifli  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he  goes 
to  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tafies  it. 

$•  5.  Secondly,  becaufe  fometimes  I  find,  2.  Bccaufean 
th^t  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas  idea  from  ac. 
produced  in  my  mind.     For  though  when    *?**  ^^"^" 

^  n  J  r  n.      1  tJOn*  and 

my  eyes  are  Ihut,  or  wmdows  lalt,  1  can  at  another  from 
pleafure  recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  memory,  are 
or  the  fim,  which  former  fenfations  had  verydiftintt 
lodged  in  my  memory ;  fo  I  can  at  pleafure    P^'^^P"®"®' 

lay 
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lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  fmcll 
of  a  rofe,  or  tafte  of  fugar.  But,  if  I  turn  my  eyes 
at  noon  towards  the  fun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas« 
which  the  light,  or  fun,  then  produces  in  me.  So  that 
there  is  a  manifeft  difference  between  the  ideas  laid  up 
in  my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  1 
ftould  have  conftantly  the  fame  power  to  difpofe  df 
them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleafure)  and  thofe  which 
force  themfelves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 
And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  fome  exterior  caufe^  and 
the  brifk  ading  6f  fome  objefts  without  me,  whofe  effi- 
cacy I  cannot  refill,  that  produces  thofe  ideas  in  my  mind, 
whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides,  there  is  no-body  who 
doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between  con- 
templating the  fun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  me- 
mory, and  adually  looking  upon  it :  of  which  two,  his 
perception  is  fo  diftind,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are  more 
diftinguifliable  one  from  another.  And  therefore  he 
hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  both  (nemory, 
or  the  adions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  him; 
but  that  adtual  feeing  hath  a  caufe  without. 

C.  6.  Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of 

orpafnwhich  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  produced  in  us  with  pain,- 

accompanies  which  afterwards  we  remember  without  the 

ajftualfenfa-  leaft  offence.     Thus  the  pain  of  h«it  or 

tion,accom.  Qo\f\^  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our 

ranies  not  .     ,  j  •  /i.     i  •  •  i 

the  returning  "^mds,  gives  US  no  difturbance ;  which, 
of  thofe  ideas  when  felt,  was  very  troublefome,  and  is 
without  the  again,  when  aduallv  repeated ;  which  is  oc- 
cx^rnal  ob-      cafioncd  by  the  diforder  the  external  objcA 

caufes  in  our  bodies  when  applied  to  it. 
And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  third,  or  the 
head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all;  which  would  either 
never  difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we 
thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  float- 
ing in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fan- 
cies, without  the  real  exiftence  of  things  affedi-ing  us 
from  abroad.  'The  fame  may  be  faid  of  pleafure,  ac- 
companying feveral  acflual  fenfations:  and  though  ma- 
thematical demonftrations  depend  not  upon  fenfe,  yet 
the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great  credit  to 

tho 
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the  evidence  of  our  fight,  and  fecms  to  give  it  a  cer- 
tainty approaching  to  that  of  demonflration  itfclf.  For 
it  would  be  very  ftrange,  that  a  man  fhould  allow  it  for 
an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure,  which 
he  mcafurcs  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  fliouid  be 
bigger  one  than  the  other;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  exift- 
cnce  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on  he 
makes  ufe  of  to  meafurc  that  by. 

$.  7.  Fourthly,  our-fenfes  in  many  cafes 
bear  witncfs  to  chc  truth  of  each  other's     aJn^gnj^"'^ 
report,  concerning  the  exiftencc  of  fcnfible     other's  tdli- 
thtngs  without   us.     He    that   fees  a  fire,     monyofthe 
may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  anything     exiiienccgf 
more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too  ;  and  be    °hir~! 
convinced,  by  putting  his  hand  in  it.  Which 
certainly  could  never  be  put  into  fuch  exquifilc  pain,  by 
a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unlefs  that  the  pain  be  a  fancy 
too:  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by 
raifing  the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfcif  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilit  I  \v rite  this,  I  can  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  paper:  and  by  dciigning  the  letters  tell 
before-hand  what  new  idea  it  Ihall  exhibit  the  very  next 
moment,  by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over  it :  which  will 
neither  appear  ftec  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my 
hands  ftand  ftill ;  or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes 
be  iliut:  nor  when  thofe  charai^ers  are  once  made  on 
the  paper,  can  I  choofe  afterwards  but  fee  them  as  they 
arcj  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  fuch  letters  as  I  have  made. 
Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  are  not  barely  the  fport 
and  play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  I  find  that  the 
charaders,  that  were  made  at  the  pleafure  of  my  own 
thought,  do  not  obey  them:  nor  yet  ceafc  to  be,  when- 
ever I  fiiall  fancy  it;  but  continue  to  affect  the  fcnfes 
conftantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made 
them.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that  the  fight  of  thofe 
(hall,  from  another  man,  draw  fuch  founds,  as  I  before- 
hand defign  they  {hall  ftand  for;  there  will  be  little  rea- 
fon  left  to  doubt,  that  thofe  words  i  write  do  really  exift 
without  me,  when  ihcy  caufc  a  long  ferics  of  regular 
fpitnds  to  afl'cii  my  easi,  which  could  not  be  the  effeiit 

of 
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of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory  retain  them 
in  that  order. 

This  certain-  §•  8*  ^^^  yct,  if  after  all  this  any  one 
ty  is  as  great    will  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftruft  his  fenfesj 

asourcondi-  ^nd  to  affirm  that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feel 
uon  needs.        ^^j  ^^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^ ^   ^^^  j^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

being,  is  but  the  feries  and  deluding  appearances  of  a 
long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality;  and  therefore 
will  qucftion  the  exiftence  of  all  things,  or  our  know- 
ledge of  any  thing;  I  muft  defire  him  to  confider,  that 
if  all  be  a  dream,  that  he  doth  but  dream,  that  he  makes 
thequeftion;  and  fo  it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  waking 
man  fhould  anfwer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleafes,  he 
may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  anfwer,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  things  exifting  in  rerum  natura,  when  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as 
our  frame  can  attain  to»  but  as  our  condition  needs. 
For  our  faculties  being  fuiced  not  to  the  full  extent  of 
being,  nor  to  a  perfed,  clear,  comprehenfive  knowledge 
of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  fcruple;  but  to  the 
prefervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are ;  and  accommor 
dated  to  the'ufe  of  life;  they  ferve  to  our  purpofe  well 
enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thofc 
things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us. 
For  he  that  fees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented 
the  force  of  its  flame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will 
little  doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without  him, 
which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain.: 
which  is  aflurance  enough,  when  no  man  requires  greater 
certainty  to  govern  his  adions  by,  than  what  is  as  cer- 
tain as  his  adions  thcmfelvcs.  And  if  our  dreamer 
pleafes  to  try,  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glafs  fur- 
nace be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowfy 
man's  fancy;  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  per- 
haps be  wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could 
wifli,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  bare  imagination. 
So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can  defire,  being 
as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleafurc  or  pain,  i.  e.  happinefs 
or  mifery ;  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment, 
either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such  an  aflurance  of  the 
exiftence  of  things  without  us,  is  fufficient  to  direcSl  us 

in 
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in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  which 
is  caufcd  by  them;  which  is  the  important  concernment 
live  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

§.  9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  fcnfcs  do  ^^^  rfaches 
adlually  convey  into  our  undcrftandings  any  no  farther 
idea,  we  camiot  but  be  fatisfied  that  there  ^^an  aAual 
doth  fomething  at  that  time  really  exift  ^^^"^^"^n- 
"without  us,  which  doth  afFedl  our  fenfcs,  and  by  them 
give  notice  of  itfelf  to  our  apprehenfive  faculties,  and 
ailually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive:  and 
wc  cannot  fo  far  diftruft  their  tcftimony,  as  to  doubt, 
that  fuch  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  as  we  have  obfervcd 
by  our  fenfcs  to  be  united  together,  do  really  exitt  to- 
gether. But  this  knowledge  extends  ai>  far  as  the  prc- 
Icnt'teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  employed  aboiit  particular 
objefts  that  do  then  affeft  them,  and  no  farther.  For 
if  I  faw  fuch  a  coUedion  of  fimple  ideas,  as  is  wont  to 
be  called  man,  exifting  together  one  minute  iincc,  and 
am  now  alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  fame  man 
exifts  now,  fince  there  is  no  necefiarv  connexion  of  his 
exiftence  a  minute  fince,  with  his  cxifl-ence  now  :  bv  a 
thoufand  wavs  he  mav  ceafe  to  be,  fince  I  had  the  tefti- 
mony  of  my  fenfes  for  his  exifl:cnce.  And  if  I  cannot 
be  certain,  that  the  man  I  faw  lafl:  to-day  is  now  in  be- 
ing, I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he  is  fo,  who  hath  been 
longer  removed  from  my  fenfes,  and  I  have  not  feen 
fince  ycfterday,  or  fince  the  laft  year:  and  much  lefs  can 
I  be  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  men  that  I  never  faw. 
And  therefore  though  it  be  highly  probable,  that  miU 
lions  of  men  do  now  exift,  yet,  whillt  I  am  alone  writ- 
ing this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it  which  we  ftrictljr 
call  knowledge ;  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts 
me  paft  doubt,  and  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  do  fcvcral 
things  upon  the  confidence  that  there  arc  men  (and  men 
alfo  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now 
in  the  world :  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  knowledge. 

$.  10.  Whereby  yet  we  may  ohferve,  how  .  p^ju,  ^^  ^^^ 
foolifti  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  for  a  man  of  peademoit* 
a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reafon  ftrarion  in  • 
given  him  to  judge  of  the  different  evidence  ^^^^  ^^*^^' 
and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  fwayed  accordingly; 

how 
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how  vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expedl  demonft ration  and  cer- 
tainty in  things  not  capable  of  it;  and  rcfufe  alTent  to- 
very  rational  propofitions,  and  aft  contrary  to  very  plain 
and  clear  truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  fo 
evident,  as  to  furmount  every  the  leart  (I  will  not  fay 
rcafon,  but)  pretence  of  doubting.  He  that  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  dire<9b 
plain  demonftration,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this 
world,  but  9f  periftiing  quickly.  The  wholelomenefs 
of  his  meat  or  drink  would  not  give  him  reafon  to  ven- 
ture on  it:  and  I  would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could 
do  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  arc  capable  of  no  doubt^  no 
objection. 

^  §.  1 1 .  As  when  our  fcnfes  are  adtually 

i$\nownby^  employed  about  any  objeft,  we  do  knov 
memory.  that  it  docs  cxift ;  fo  by  our  memory  we 

may  be  aflTured,  that  heretofore  things  that 
affedled  our  fcnfes  have  exifted.  And  thus  we  have 
knowledge  of  the  paft  exiftence  of  fevcral  things,  whereof 
our  fenfes  having  informed  us,  our  memories  ftill  retain 
the  ideas;  and  of  this  we  are  pad  all  doubt,  fo  long  as 
we  remember  well.  But  this  knowledge  alfo  reaches 
no  farther  than  our  fenfes  have  formerly  alTured  us. 
Thus  feeing  water  at  this  inflant,  it  is  an  unqueftion- 
able  truth  to  me,  that  water  doth  cxift:  and  remembcrin{ 
that  I  faw  it  ycftcrday,  it  will  alfo  be  always  true ;  an< 
as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted 
propofition  to  me,  that  water  did  exift  the  loth  of  July» 
1688,  as  it  will  alfo  be  equally  true,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  very  fine  colours  did  exift,  which  at  the  fame 
time  I  faw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water:  but,  being 
now  quite  out  of  the  fight  both  of  the  water  and  bub- 
bles too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that ^  the 
water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours 
therein  do  fo:  it  being  no  more  neceflary  that  water 
ihould  exift  to-day,  becaufe  it  exifted  yefterday,  than 
that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exift  to-day,  becaufe  they 
exifted  yefterday ;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more 
probable,  becaufe  water  hath  been  obferved  to  continue 
ioiig  in  exiftence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them 
quiifkly  ccafe  to  be. 
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§.  II.  What  ideas  \vc  have  of  fpirits,  and     Theexlfl- 
how  wc   come   by  them,    I    have  already     enceoffpititi 
fliottn.     But  though  we  have  ihofc  ideas  in     "«'  know- 
our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them  there,     *  '^' 
the  having  the  ideas  of  fpirits  docs  not  nia^ke  us  know, 
that  any  fuch  things  do  cxiil  without  us,  or  chat  there        1 
arc  any  finite  fpints,  or  any  other  fpiritual  beings  but        i 
the  eternal  God.    Wc  have  ground  from  revebtiiin,  and        I 
feveral  other  rcafons,  to  believe  with  alfurance  that  there 
arc  fuch  creatures:  but,  our  fenfes  not  bL-ing  able  to 
difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their 
particular  exiftcnccs.     For  we  can  no  more  know,  that 
there  arc  finite  fpirits  really  cxifting,  by  the  idea  wc 
have  of  fuch  beings  in  cur  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any 
one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know 
that  things  anfwcring  ihofe  ideas  do  really  exiO. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  cxiltcnce  of  finite  fpirits, 
as  wcil  as  feveral  other  things,  we  niuft  content  our- 
felves  with  the  evidence  of  faith  ;  but  univerfal  certain  ' 
propofitions  concerning  this  matter  are  beyond  our 
reach.  For  however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the 
intelligent  fpirits  that  God  ever  created,  do  ftill  cxift; 
yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge. 
Thefe  and  the  like  propofitions  we  may  alTent  to  ax 
highly  probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  this  ftate  capa- 
ble of  knowing.  Wc  arc  not  then  to  put  others  upon 
demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch  of  univerfal 
certainty  in  all  thofe  matters,  wherein  wc  arc  not  capa- 
ble of  any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our  fenfcs  give  us 
in  this  or  that  particular. 

$.  13.  By  which  it  appears,   that  there    p„ti^u,„ 
are  two  forts  of  propofitions.     i.  There  is     propoiiciont 
one  fort  of  propofitions  concerning  the  ex-     concerning 
irtcncc  of  any  thing  anfwerable  to  fuch  an     f^^^^y/'* 
idea:    as   having  the  idea  of  an  elephant, 
phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel,  in  my  mind,  the  firft  and 
natural  inquiry  is.  Whether  fuch  a  thing  does  any  where 
cxift?  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.     No 
exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can 
certainly  be  known  farther  chan  our  fenfes  inform  us. 
a.  There  is  another  fort  of  propofiuOM,  yjfe&stitv  w  ex- 
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prcfTed  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  abftrad 
ideas,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another.  Such  pro- 
pofitions  may  be  univcrfal  or  certain.  So  having  the 
idea  of  God  and  myfelf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot 
but  be  fiire  that  God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me: 
and  this  propofition  will  be  certain,  concerning  man  in 
general,  if  I  have  made  an  abftrad  idea  of  fuch  a  fpccics, 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  propofition^ 
how  certain  foever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey 
God,  proves  not  to  me  the  exiftence  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  will  be  true  of  all  fuch  creatures,  whenever  they  do 
exift :  which  certainty  of  fuch  general  propofitions,  de- 
pends on  the  agreement  or  difagreement  to  be  difco- 
vered  in  thofe  abftrad:  ideas. 

And  general  ^*  '^4-  ^^  ^^^  former  cafe,  our  knowledge 
propofitions  is  the  confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
concerning  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  fenfes: 
f^^*^  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  confequence 

of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
arc  in  our  minds  producing  there  general  certain  pro* 
pofitions.  Many  of  thefe  are  called  aeternae  veritatcsi 
and  all  of  them  indeed  arfe  fo;  not  from  being  written 
all  or  any  of  them- in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  thcy 
were  any  of  them  propofitions  in  one's  mind,  till  he, 
having  got  the  abftradl:  ideas,  joined  or  feparated  theiti 
by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wherefoever  wc  c^m 
fuppofe  fuch  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  fadi 
faculties,  and  thereby  fiirnifiied  with  fuch  ideas  as  we 
have,  we  muft  conclude,  he  muft  needs,  when  he  applies 
his  thoughts  to  the  confideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the 
truth  of' certain  propofitions,  that  will  arife  from  the 
agreement  or  difagreeteent  which  he  will  perceive  m 
his  own  ideas.  Such  propofitions  are  therefore  called 
eternal  truths,  not  becaufc  they  are  eternal  propofitions 
adlually  formed,  and  antecedent  to  the  underftanding, 
that  at  any  time  mdfccs  them ;  nor  becaufe  they  arc  imi- 
printed  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns,  that  arc  any 
where  out  of  the  mind,  and  cxifted  before :  but  becsnire 
being  once  made  about  abftradt  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  truc^ 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  made 
again  at  any  time  paft  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  havinig 
. I  thoft 
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ihofc  ideas,  always  artually  be  true.  For  names  being 
fuppofcd  to  ftand  perpetu:i!ly  for  the  fame  ideas,  and  the 
fame  ideas  having  immutably  the  fame  habitudes  one  to 
another;  propofitions  concerning  any  abftradt  ideas, 
that  arc  once  true,  muft  needs  be  eternal  verities. 


CHAP.    xn. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowledge. 


i.i. 


IT  having  been  the  common  receiv- 
ed  opinion  amongft  men  of  letters,     j^  noTfrom 
that   maxims   M'ere   the  foundation   of  all     maxims, 
knowledge;  and  that  the  fcicnccs  were  each 
of  them  built  upon  certain  pra^cognita,  from  whence 
the  underftanding  was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it 
was  to  conducfl  irfelf,  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters 
belonging  to  that  fciencc ;  the  beaten  road  of  the  fchooU 
has  been,  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more 
general  propofitions,  as  foundations  whereon  to  build 
the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that  fubjccfl.    Thefe 
dodrinc.^,  thus  laid  down  far  foundations  of  any  fcience, 
were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings  from  which 
we  muft  fct  out,  and  look  no  farther  backwards  in  our 
inquiries,  as  we  have  already  obfcrvcd. 

§.  1.  One  thinix  which  mi^ht  probably      ^, 
give  an  occation  to  this  way  ot  proceedmg     Jjonof  that- 
in  other  fcicnccs,  was    (as  I  f^j^pofe)  l\\t     opinion.) 
good  fuccefs  ir  fecmcd  to  have  in  mathema- 
tics, wherein  men,  being  obfervcd  to  attain  a  great  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  thcfc  fcicnres  camo  by  pre-emi- 
nence to  be  called,  M«9ii/Aa]«,  and  iMaDKo-if,  learning,  or 
things    learned,    thoroughl)    learned,  as   having  of  all 
others  the  grcatcft  certair.ry,  clcarncfs,  and  evidence  in 
them. 

§.  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will     p^  ^^^^  ^^.^ 
(1  gucfs)  find,  that  the  great  advancement    comparing 
and  certainty  of  real  kno^>*cc!ge,  which  *mcn     cUiranddif- 
arrivcd  to  in  thcfe  fcicnccs,  was  not  owing    ^        "^' 

\oi.  U.  P  v^ 
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to  the  influence  of  thefc  principles,  nor  derived  from 
any  peculiar  advantage  they  received  from  two  or  three 
general  maxims,  laid  down  in  the  beginning;  but  from 
the  clear,  diftindl,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were 
employed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excefs 
fo  clear  between  fome  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to  difcover  it  in  others, 
and  this  without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims.  For  I  aik, 
is  it  not  poflible  for  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of 
this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  nor 
be  alTurcd  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or 
cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that  having  received  a 
ihilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  (hilling  alfo 
from  another  that  owes  her  three,  the  remaining  debts 
in  each  of  their  liands  arc  equal  ?  Cannot  fhe  know  this, 
I  fay,  unlefs  (he  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this 
maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  equals,  a  maxim  which  poffibly  (he 
never  heard  or  thought  of  ?  I  defire  any  one  to  confidefy 
froip  what  has  been  elfewhere  faid,  which  is  known 
iirft  and  cleared  by  mod  people,  the  particular  inftance^ 
or  the  general  rule ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and 
birth  to  the  other.  Thefe  general  rules  are  but  the  com- 
jparing  our  more  general  and  abllract  ideas,  which  are 
the  workmanfhip  of  the  mind  made,  and  names  given 
to  them,  for  the  eafier  difpatch  in  its  reafonings,  and 
drawing  into  comprehenfive  terms,  and  (hort  rules,  its 
various  and  multiplied  obfcrvations.  But  knowledge 
began  in  the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  particulars; 
though  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  notice  be  taken  thereof: 
it  being  natural  for  the  mind  (forward  ftill  to  enlargU^ 
its  knowledge)  mod  attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general 
notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which  b  to 
difburden  the  memory  of  the  cumberfome  load  of  par- 
ticulars. For  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered  what  more 
certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body, 
'  little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  alone, 
after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole,  and 
to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have 
had  before ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his 
3  body 
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bod/ can  thefe  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he 
could  noc  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that 
his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language 
were  yet  fo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  fuch  relative 
tcrme  as  whole  and  part  ?  I  alk  farther,  when  he  has 
got  thefe  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body 
is  a  whole,  and  his  little  finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or 
might  be  certain,  before  he  learnt  thofe  terms,  that  his 
body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger?  Any  oilc  may  as 
reafonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part 
of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  body.  And  he 
that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  certainly  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim,  the  whole  is 
bigger  than  a  part,  cao  never  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove 
the  little  finger  lefs  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  ufclefs, 
by  being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth  which  he 
knows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly  know 
that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter 
joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  thein  alone,  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  rela- 
tive terms  whole  and  part,  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  pleafe. 

§.  4.  But  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  Dangrroaa 
will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  tabuilduppn 
inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and  pre^;a'iou» 
an  inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  P'"^'P"* 
remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that 
if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be 
equals  :  which,  1  fay,  of  thefe  two  is  the  clearer  and  firlt 
known,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
material  to  my  pretent  occafion.  That  which  I  hayc 
hereto  do,  is  to  inquire,  whether  if  it  be  the  readieft 
■way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  maxims,  asd 
build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  fafc  wayi  to  take  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  fcicnce  as  ,un- 
queltionable  truths;  and  fo  receive  them  without  exa- 
iTiination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without  fufi'eriiig  them 
to  be  doubted  of,  bccaufe  mathematicians  have  been  fo 
happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none  but  fclf-evident  and  un- 
deniable. U  this  be  fo,  I  know  not  what  may  not  pafa 
F  3  for 
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for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and 
proved  in  natural  philofophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  fome  of  the  philofophers,  that 
all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  elfc,  be  received 
for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  cafy  to  be 
feen  by  the  writings  of  fome  tiiat  have  revived  it  again 
in  our  days,  what  confcqucnces  it  will  lead  us  into.    Let 
any  one,  with  Polcmo,  take  the  world ;   or  with  the 
ftoics,  the  sether,  or  the  fun;: or  with  Anaximcacs, 
the  air;  to  be  CJod ;  and  what  a  divinity,  relij;ion  and 
worfliip  murt  wc  needs  have!  Nothing  can  be  fo  danger- 
ous as  principles  thus  taken  up  without  qucftioning  or 
examination  ;  cfpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  conQcrh  mo- 
rality, which  influence  men's  lives,  and  give  ^  bias  tp 
all  their  actions-     Who  might  not  juftly  expcdl  another 
•kind  of  life  in  yVriftippus,   who  placed  happincfs  in 
bodily  pleafure;  and  in  Antillhencs,  who  made  virtue 
fulficient  to  felicity?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  Ihall  place 
-beatitude   in   the   knowledge  of   God,   will   have  his 
thoughts   raifed  to  other  contemplations;    than .  thofe 
«  who  look  not  beyond  this  fpot  of  earth,  and  thqfe  pc- 
rifliing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.     He  that,  with 
Ar.chelaus,  (hall  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that*  right 
and  wrong,  honeft  and  diflioneft,  arc*  defined  only  by 
laws,  and  not  by  nature,  w  ill  have  other  meafurcs  of 
moral  rcvfiitude,  and  pravity,  than  thofe  who  take  it 
for  granted,  that  we  are  under  obligations  antecedent 
to  all  human  conilitutions.  .   . 

.  §."5^    If    therefore   thofe   that   pafs   for 

wuin  way      principles  are  not  certain  (which  wc  muft 
to  truth.  have  fome  way  to  kaow,  that  we  may  be 

able  DO  diftinguidi  them  from  thofe  that  are 
doubtful)  but  are  only  made  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  aflcnt, 
ve  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  them  4  and  inftcad  of  being 
guided  into  truth,  ye  (hall,  by  principles,  be  only  con- 
firmed in  miflakc^and  erroun  ■ 

But  to  com-  ^"  ^*  ^^"^  '"^^^  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  cer- 

parc  clear  tainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all  other 

complete  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception 

ide^  under  ^,g  hayg  ^f  ^{^^  agreement  or  difagreement 

Itcady  names.        ^  .  ,  .t.  ^     •  o 

^  of  our  ideas,  the  w  ay  to  improve  our  know- 

I  ledge 
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ledge  is  not,  I  am  fure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit 
faith,  to  receive  and  fwallow  priru:iplcs ;  but  is,  I  think, 
to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear,  dillinct,  and  complete 
ideas,  as  Yar  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them 
proper  and  conltant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  other  principles,  but  barely  conlidering  thofe 
ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding 
their  agreement  and  difagreemcnt,  and  their  fcveral  re- 
lations and  habitudes  ;  we  (hall  get  more  true  and  clear 
knowledge,  by  the  condudt  of  this  one  rule,  than  by 
caking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds 
into  the  difpofal  of  others. 

§.  7.  We  muft  therefore,  if  we  will  pro- 
cecd  as  reafon  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  thod  of  ad-^" 
pf  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  ex-  vancing 
amine,  and  the  truth  we  fcarch  after.  Gc-  knowledge  is 
neral  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  ^^  confiJer- 
the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abl^ract  ideas,  (frfa'idwis, 
A  fagacious  and  methodical  application  of 
our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  thefe  relations,  is  the 
only  way  to  difcover  all,  that  can  be  put  with  truth  and 
certainty  concerning  them  into  general  propofitions. 
By  what  fteps  we  are  to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned 
in  the  fchools  of  the  mathematicians,  who  from  very 
plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a 
continued  chain  of  rcafonings,  proceed  to  the  difcovery 
and  dcmonftration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  firll  fight 
beyond  human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs, 
and  the  admirable  methods  they  have  invented  for  the 
(ingling  out,  and  laying  in  order,  thofe  intermediate 
ideas,  that  demonftrativcly  fliow  the  equality  or  ine- 
quality of  unapplicable  quantities,  is  that  which  has  car- 
ried them  fo  far,  and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  un- 
expected difcoveries :  but  whether  fomething  like  this, 
in  refpedt  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  magnitude, 
may  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  if  other  ideas,  that  are 
the  real  as  well  as  nominal  efl'ences  of  their  fpecies,  were 
purfued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathernaticians,  they 
would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evi- 
dence and  clearnefs,  than  poilibly  we  are  apt  to  ima^nnc. 

P  3  $.  8, 
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By  which  §•  8.  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to  ad- 

mowlity  alfo  vance  that  conjefture,  which  I  fuggcft", 
may  be  made  chap.  iii.  viz*  that  morality  is  capable  of 
c  carer,  dcmonftration,  as  well  as  mathematics*    For 

the  ideas  that  ethics  arc  converfant  about  being  all  real 
eiTences^  and  fuch  as  I  imagine  have  a  difcoverable  con* 
nexion  and  agreement  one  with  another ;  fo  far  as  wc 
can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations^  fo  far  we  (hall  be 
'pofTefTed  of  certain^  reaU  and  general  truths :  and  I  doubt 
not,  but,  if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of 
morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  dearnefs*  that 
could  leave,  to  a  confidering  man,  no  more  reafon  to 
doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  pro- 
portions  in  mathematics^  which  have  been  demonft rated 
to  him. 

Bat  know.  ^'  9'  ^^  ^"^  fearch  after  the  knowledge 

ledge  of  bo-  of  fubftances,  our  want  of  ideas,  that  are 
dies  is  to  he      fuitable  to  fuch  a  way  of  proceeding,  obliges 

OTl^Tix.  "^  ^^  ^  ^"^^^  different  method.  Wc  ad- 
pcmncc"'      vance  not  here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our 

abdradt  ideas  are  real  as  well  as  nominal 
cflences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  confidering 
their  relations  and  corrcfpondencies ;  that  helps  us  vtry  , 
little,  for  the  reafons,  that  in  another  place  wc  havd  at 
large  fct  down.  By  which  I  think  it  is  evident,  that 
fubftances  afford  matter  of  very  little  generaf  know- 
ledge; and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abftra<9: 
ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  fubftantial  beings  ? 
Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary  courfe;  the  want 
of  ideas  of  their  real  effcnces,  fends  us  from  our  own 
thoughts  to  the  things  themfelves,  as  they  exift.  Expe- 
rience here  muft  teach  me  what  reafon  cannot ;  and  it 
is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what 
other  qualities  co^exift  with  thofc  of  my  complex  idea, 
V.  g.  whether  that  yellow^  heavy,  fufible  body,  I  call 
gold,  be  malleable,  or  np;  which  experience  (which 
way  ever  it  prove,  in  that  particular  body,  I  examine) 
makes  me  not  certain,  that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other 
/eUoyrj  hwvjr,  fufibW  \)iod\«>  Vwlx  iJccax  n;Vas^  I  have 
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tried.  Becaufc  it  is  no  confequencc  one  way  or  the 
other  from  my  complex  idea;  the  neccllity  or  incon- 
liftence  of  malleability  hath  no  vifible  connexion  with 
the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility 
in  any  body.  What  I  have  faid  here  of  the  nominal 
efTencc  of  gold,  fuppofcd  to  conlift  of  a  body  of  fuch  a 
determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  will  hold 
true,  if  mallcablenefs,  fixcdncfs,  and  folubility  in  aqua 
regia  be  added  to  it.  Our  reafonings  from  thefe  ideas 
will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  difcovery  of 
the  other  properties  in  thofe  mafTes  of  matter  wherein 
all  thefe  arc  to  be  found.  Becaufe  the  other  properties 
of  fuch  bodies,  depending  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that  un- 
known real  cficnce,  on  which  thefe  alfo  depend,  we  can- 
not by  them  difcover  the  reft ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  fimple  ideas  of  our  nominal  eflencc  will  carry  us, 
■which  is  very  little  beyond  thcmfelves-;  and  fo  afford  us 
but  very  fparingly  any  certain,  dnivcrfal,and  ufeful  tj'Uths. 
For  upon  trial  having  found  that  particular  piece  (and 
all  others  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  that  I 
ever  tricdj  malleable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a 
part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  cflence  of 
gold :  whereby  though  I  make  my  complex  idea,  tp 
which  I  adix  the  name  gold,  to  confift  of  more  fimple 
ideas  than  before;  yet  ftill,  it  not  containing  the  real 
efTeace  of  any  fpccics  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  cer- 
tainly to  know  (I  fay  to  knpw,  perhaps  it  may  to  coa- 
jeciurej  the  other  remaining  properties  of  that  body, 
farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  connexion  with  fome  or 
all  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal  eiTence. 
For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex 
idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed,  or  no ;  becaufe,  as  before, 
there  is  no  necefiary  connexion  or  inconfiftencc  to  be 
difcovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow, 
heavy,  fufible,  malleable;  betwixt  thefo,  I  fay,  and  fix- 
ednefs;  fo  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  whacfo- 
cvcr  body  thefe  arc  found,  there  fixcdncfs  is  fure  to  be. 
Here  again  for  affiirance,  I  muft  apply  myfclf  to  expe- 
rience ;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I  may  have  certain  kqow-* 
ledge,  but  no  farther. 
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This  may  §•  ^O-  I  deny  not  but  a  man,  accuftomed 

procure  us        to  rational  and   regular  experiments,  Ihall 
convenience,     be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of  bo- 
not  fciencc.      jj^^^  ^^^  ^zk  righter  at  their  yet  unknown 
properties,  than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  them  :  but  yet, 
as  1  have  faid,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.    This  way  of  getting  and  im- 
jfroving  our  knowledge  in  fubftances  only  by  experience 
r^nd  hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  weaknefs  of  our  facul- 
ties in  this  ftatc  of  mediocrity,  which  we  are  in  in 
this  world,  can  attain  to ;  makes  me  fufpecfl,  that  natural 
philofophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  fcience.    We 
are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  know-r 
ledge  concerning  the  fpecies  of  bodies,  and  their  feveral 
properties.     Experiments   and   hiftorical    obfervations 
ive  may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw  advantages  of 
cafe  and  health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  (lock  of  con- 
veniencies  for  this  life ;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  arc  our  faculties,  as  I  gucfs,  able  to  ad- 
vance, 

§.  II.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  con- 
Xff ^rfJ         elude,  that  fince  our  faculties  arc  not  fitted 

jor  moral  '  .  .  1    r  1     •    1  j 

knowledge  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  rabrick  and 
and  natural  real  cficnces  of  bodies ;  but  yet  plainly  dif- 
improve-  cover  to  us  the  being  of  ^  God,  and  the 

knowledjre'of  ourfelves,  enough  to  lead  us 
into  a  full  and  clear  difcovery  of  our  duty  and  great  con- 
cernment; it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to- 
employ  thofe  faculties  we  have  about  what  they  are  mod: 
adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it 
feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to 
conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe 
inquiriejs,  and  in  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moll 
fuited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our 
grcateft  intereft,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  pur  eternal  eftate. 
Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  pro- 
per fcience  and  bufinefs  of  mankind  in  general ;  (who 
are  both  c'oncerned,  and  fitted  to  fearch  out  their  fum- 
*mum  bonum)  as  feveral  arts,  convcrfant  about  feveral 
parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of  parti- 
culalr  men,  for  the  common  ufe  of  human  lifcj  and  their 

own 
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own  particular  fubfiftence  in  this  world.  Of  what  con- 
fequencc  the  difcovery  of  one  natural  body,  and  its  pro- 
perties>  may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent 
of  America  is  a  convincing  inftance :  whofc  ignorance 
in  ufcful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  con- 
vcniencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all 
forts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to 
their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordi- 
nary dcfpicable  ftone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And 
whatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and  plenty  feem  to 
vie  with  each  other;  yet  to  any  one,  that  will  ferioufly 
refleft  on  it,  I  fuppofc  it  will  appear  pad  doubt,  that 
were  the  ufe  of  iron  loft  among  us,  we  (hould  in  a  few 
ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  favage  Americans,  whofc  natural  endow- 
mcmts  and  provilions  come  no  way  Ihort  of  thofe  of  the 
moft  Hourilhing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he  who 
firft  made  known  the  ufe  of  that  contemptible  mineral, 
may  be  truly  Ityled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of 
plenty. 

§    1 2.  I  would  not  the rcforc  be  thought    g^,  ^^^  ^ 
to  difcfteem,  or  diuuade  the  ftudy  of  nature,     ware  of  hy- 
I   readily  agree  the  contemplation   of  his     pothcfcsand 
work^  gives  us  occafion  to  admire,  revere,     wrong  pnn- 
and  glorify  their  author:  and,  if  rightly  di-    ^*P*^^* 
reded,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the 
monuments  of  exemplary  charity,  that  have  at  fo  great 
charge  been  raifed  by  the  founders  of  hofpitals  and  almf- 
houfcs.     He  that  firft  invented  printing,  difcovered  the 
ufe  of  the  compafs,  or  madt  public  the  virtue  and  right 
life  of  kin  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  fupply  and  increafe  of  ufeful  commodities, 
and  favcd  more  from  the  grave,  than  thofe  who  built 
colleges,  work-houfes  and  hofpitals.     All  that  I  would 
fay,  is,  that  we  Ihould  not  be  too  forwardly  poffefled 
with  the  opinion,  or  expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it 
is  not  to  be  had  ;  or  by  ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it : 
that  we  Ihould  not  take  doubtful  fyftems  for  complete 
fciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  fcientifical  de- 
monftrations.     In  the  knowledge  of  bodies^  >^c  \!cv>\^ 
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be  content  to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  experU 
ments :  fince  we  cannot^  from  a  difcovery  of  their  real 
eflences,  grafp  at  a  time  whole  fheaves,  and  in  bundles 
comprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of  whole  fpecies 
together.  Where,  our  inquiry  is  concerning  co-exifl- 
encc,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exift,  which  by  contempla- 
tion of  our  ideas  we  cannot  difcover ;  there  experience^ 
obfervation>  and  natural  hiftory  muft  give  us  by  our 
fenfes,  and  by  retail,  an  infight  into  corporeal  fubftances. 
The  knowledge  of  bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  fenfess 
warily  employed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and 
operations  on  one  another :  and  what  we  hppe  to  know 
of  feparate  fpirits  in  this  world  we  muft>  I  thmk»  cxpcA 
only  frdm  revelatiorn.  He  that  Ihall  confider  how  little 
general  maxims,  precarious  principles,  and  hypothefes 
laid  down  at  pleaiure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge^ 
or  helped  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after 
real  improvements :  how  little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at 
that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced  men*s 
progrefs  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philofophys 
will  think  we  have  reafon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this 
latter  age  have  taken  another  courfe,  and  have  trod  out 
to  us,  though  not  an  eaficr  way  to  learned  ignorance^ 
yet  a  furer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

§•  13-  Not  that  we  may  notj^  to  explain 
irfhyiwthc.  ^"^  phacnomena  of  nature,  make  ufe  of  any 
fes.  probable  hypotheiis  whatfoever:  hypothel 

fes,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  leaft  great 
helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  diredl  us  to  new  difco- 
veries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  fhould  not  take- 
up  any  one  too  haftily  (which  the  mind,  that  would 
always  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  things,  and  have 
principles  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very 
well  examined  particulars^  and  made  feveral  experi- 
ments, in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our 
hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all  5  * 
whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and 
not  be  as  inconfiftent  with  one  phasnomenon  of  naturej^ 
as  they  feem  to  accommodate  and  explain  another.  And 
^t  leaft  that  we  take  care,  that  the  name  of  principles 
deceive  us  not^  nor  impofe  on  ua»  by  makiiiig  us  receive 
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that  for  an  unqucftionable  truth,  which  is  really  at  beft 
but  a  very  doubtful  conjcdurCj  liich  as  are  moll:  (I  had 
almoft  faid  allj  of  the  hypotlicfcs  in  natural  philoiophy. 

$.  (4.    But    whether  natural    philofophy     clear  and 
be  capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to     jiftinft  idea 
enlarge  our  knowledge,    as  far  as   we  are     with  fettloi 
capable,  feem  to  me,  in  Ihort,  to  be  thefe 
two: 

Firft,  the  firft  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas  of  thofe  things, 
M'hereof  we  have  general  or  fpicific  names; 
at  Icaft  fo  many  of  them  as  we  would  con- 
iider  and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or 
rcafon  about.  And  if  they  be  fpcclfic  ideas 
of  fubftances,  we  Ihould  endeavour  alfo  to 
make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean, 
that  we  fhould  put  together  as  many  fmiplc  ideas,  as, 
being  conftantly  obfcrved  to  co-exift,  may  perfedly 
determine  the  fpecies :  and  each  of  thofe  fimplc  ideas, 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  lliould 
be  clear  and  di(liu6t  in  our  minds.  For  it  being  evi- 
dent, that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas;  as 
far  as  they  are  cither  Imperfcft,  confufed,  or  obfcure, 
we  cannot  expert  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear 
knowledge. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  thofe  in- 
termediate ideas,  which  may  Ihow  us  the  agreement  or 
repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
compared. 

§.  15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  rely-     Mathems- 
ing  on  maxims,  and  drawing  confcquenccs     tics,  an  in- 
ffomfomcgenci^Ipropofitions)  are  the  right     "^'="o'"- 
methods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of 
other  modes  befidcf  thofe  erf  quantity,  the  confideration  of 
mathematical  knowledge  will  eafily  inform  us.     Where 
firft  we  ftiall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfcft  and 
clear  idea  of  thofe  angles,  or  figures  of  which  he  defirej 
to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any 
knowledge  about  them.     Suppofe  but  a  man  not  to  have 
a  perfciil  exadt  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  fcalenum,  or  tra- 
pezium i  and  (here  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 

he 
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he  will  in  vain  feek  any  demonftration  about  them. 
Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
thofc  maxims,  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathe- 
matics, that  hath  led  the  mafters  of  that  fciencc  into 
thofe  wonderful  difcoveries  they  have  made.    Let  a  man 
of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  ufc 
of  in  mathematics  ever  fo  pcrfedly,  and  contemplate 
their  extent  and  confequcnces  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he 
will  by  their  afliftance,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to 
know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other 
fides.     The  knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  rc- 
rriainder  will  be  equal,  &c.  helped  him  not,  I  prefume, 
to  this  demonftration :  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore 
long  enough  on  thofe  axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one 
jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths.     They  have  been 
difcovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwife  applied :  the  mind 
had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  different 
from  thofe  maxims,  when  it  firft  got  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men  well  enough 
acquainted  with  thofe  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of 
their  method  who  firft  made  thefe  demonftrations,  can 
never  fufBciently  admire.     And  who  knows  what  me- 
thods, to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  fcience, 
may  hereafter  be  invented,  anfwering  that  of  algebra  in 
mathematics,  which  fo  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of 
.quantities  to  meafure  others  by ;  whofe  equality  or  pro- 
portion we  could  otherwife  very  hardly,  or,  pertutps^ 
never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.     XUI. 

r    m 

I  •  * 

Some  farther  Conftderations  concerning  our  Knowledge.  . 

Our  know.  §.  i.  /^UR    knowledge,    as    in    other 

J&yf  ^  ^  things,  fo  in  this,  has  fo  great^a 

partly  volun-  conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither 

ttij.  wholly  nece^rf » tvot  ^WAVf  \oluivtary.    If 
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our  knowledge  were  altogether  ncccflary,  all  men's 
knowledge  would  not 'only  be  alikr,  but  every  man 
M^ould  know  all  that  is  knowable :  and  if  it  were  wholly 
voluntary,  fome  men  fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that 
they  would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men 
that  have  fenfes  cannot  choofe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by 
them  ;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain 
fome  of  them ;  and  if  tiiey  have  any  diftinguifhing  fa- 
culty, cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another :  as  he  that  has 
eyes,  i,f  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  fee  fome 
objeifts,  and  perceive  a  dilFcrence  in  them.  But  though 
a  man,  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light,  cannot  but  foe ; 
yet  there  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may  choofe  whe- 
ther he  will  turn  his  eyes  to;  there  may  be  in  his  reach 
a  book  containing  pictures  and  difcourfcs,  capable  to 
•delight  or  inftrudl  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have 
the:Will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

,f.  2.  There  is  alfo  another  thing   in  a 
jiian's  power,  and  that  is,  though  he  turns     tionvolunul 
his  eyes  fometimes  towards  an  objed):,  yet  he     ry .  but  we 
may  choofe  whether  he  will  curioufly  furvey    ^ow  as 
it>  and  with  an  intent  application  endea-     *h»"gsar«. 
vour  to  obferve  accurately  all  that  is  vifible     pieafe. 
iait.     But  yet  what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot 
"fee  otherwife  than  he  does.     It  depends  not  on  his  will 
to  fee  that  black  which  appears  yellow ;  nor  to  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  what  adually  fcalds  him,  feels  cold.     The 
earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor   the 
fields  covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to 
it :  in  the  cold  winter  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
andhoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.     Ju(t  thus  is  it  with 
our  underftanding ;  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know- 
ledge, is  the  employing  or  withholding  any  of  our  facul- 
ties, from  this  or  that  fort  of  objecfls,  and  a  more. or  lefs 
accurate  furvey  of  them :  but,  they  being  employed,  our 
will  hath  no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind  one  way  or  other ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objeds 
themfelyes,  as  far  as  they  arc  clearly  difcovered.     And 
therefore,  as  far  as  men's  fenfes  are  converfant  about 
external  objedsj  the  mind  cannot   but  receive  thofe 
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ideas  which  are  prcfcntcd  by  them,  and  be  informed  of 
the  cxiftence  of  things  without :  and  fo  far  as  men's 
thoughts  converfc  with  their  own  determined  ideas, 
they  cannot  but,  in  fome  mcafure,  obfervc  the  agree- 
ment  or  difagreement  that  is  to  be  found  amongft  fomc 
of  them,  which  is  fo  far  knowledge:  and  if  they  have 
names  for  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  thus  conlidered, 
they  muft  needs  be  afTurcd  of  the  truth  of  thoie  propo* 
fitions,  which  exprefs  that  agreement  or  difagreemcnt 
they  perceive  in  thetn,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced 
of  thofe  truths.  For  what  a  man  fees,  he  cannot  but 
fee ;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he 
perceives. 

§.3.  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of 
aumbara.  "*      numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  com- 

pare  one,  two,  and  three  to  fix^  cannot 
choofe  but  know  that  they  arc  equal :  he  that  hath  got 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  mcafttre 
its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  can  as  little 
doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  '^  that  it  is  impoilible  fbr 
*'  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.'* 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelli« 

reli^on,  S^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  'w^\i  being,  made  by 

*  and  depending  on  another,  who  is  etenuil, 

omnipotent,  perfedly  wife  and  good,  will  as  certainly 
know  that  man  is  to  honour^  fear,  and  obey  God^  as 
that  the  fun  fhines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but 
the  ideas  of  two  fuch  beifigs  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn 
his  thoughts  that  way,  and  coniider  them,  he  will  a» 
certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite  and  dependent,  'is 
«  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  fupreme  and  infinite,  as 
he  is  certain  to  find,  that  three,  four,  and  feven  are  Irfs 
than  fifteen,  if  he  will  confider  and  compute  thofe  nam* 
bers;  nor  can  he  be  furer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the 
fun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  £yes,  and  turn  them 
that  way.  But  yet  thcfc  truths,  being  ever  fo  certain, 
ever  f9  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  cither,  or  all  of 
them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  fiicuU 
tics,  as  he  Ihould,  to  inform  himfclf  about  them. 
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CHAP.     XIV» 

Of  Judgment. 

i  I.  nrHE  underftanding  faculties  be-    o„,^„,^. 
X     ing  given  to  man>  not  barely    ledge  being 
for  fpcculation,  but  alfo  for  the  conduft  of    ftiort,  wc 
his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  lofs,  if  he    ^^^  ^°^ 
had  nothing  to  dired  him  but  what  has  the       '"*^  ^ 
certainty  of  true  knowledge.     For  that  being  very  (hort 
and  fcanty,  as  wc  have  feen,  he  would  be  often  utterly 
in  the  dark,  and  in  moft  of  the  aftions  of  his  life,  per-r 
fe<5lly  at  a  ftand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge.     He  that  will  not 
eat,  till  he  has  demonftration  that  it  will  nourifh  him ; 
he  that  will  not  (lir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bufinefs 
he  goes  about  will  fucceed;  will  have  little  elfc  todo^ 
but  to  fit  ftill  and  periih. 

§.  2.  Therefore  as  God  has  fct  fomc  Whatafeto 
things  in  broad  day  flight;  as  he  has  given  be  made  of 
us  fome  certain  knowledge,  though  limited  ?"  twilight 
to  a  few  things  in  compaVffon,  probably,  as  ^''^ 
a  tafte  of  what  intelledlual  creatures  arc  capable  of,  to 
excite  in  us  a  defire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  ftate: 
fo  in  the  greateft  part  of  our  concernments  he  has 
afforded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  1  may  fo  fay,  of  proba* 
bility ;  fuitable,  I  prefume,  to  that  ftatc  of  itiediocrity 
'and  probationerfhip,  he  has  been  plcafcd  to  place  us  in 
here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence  and  pre- 
fumption,  we  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made 
fenlible  of  our  Ihort-fightcdnefs  and  liablcnefs  to  crrour ; 
the  fenfe  whereof  might  be  a  conftant  admonition  to  ui, 
to  fpend  the  days  of  this  6ur  pilgrimage  with  induftry 
and  care^  in  the  fearch  and  following  of  that  way,  which 
might  lead  us  to  a  ftatc  of  greater  pcrfeftion ;  it  being 
highly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  lilent  in 
the  cafe,  that  as  men  employ  thofe  talents  God  has  given 
them  here,  they  (hall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  their  fun  (hall  fct,  and 
night  fhall  put  an  end  to  their  labout&« 
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Judgment  §•  3-  The  faculty  which  God  has  given 

fupplics  the      man  to  fupply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain 
want  of  knowledge,  in  cafes  where  that  cannot  be 

nowcgc.  Yi2i(j^^  is  judgment:  whereby  the  mind  takes 
its  ideas  to  agree  or  difagree ;  or  which  is  the  fanic^  any 
propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a 
demonftrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  fome- 
times  exercifes  this  judgment  out  of  neccflity,  where 
demonftrative  proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to 
be  had;  and  fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  unlkilfulnefs,  or 
hafte,  even  where  demonftrative  and  certain  proofs  are 
to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily  to  examine  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  which  they  arc 
defirous  or  concerned  to  know ;  but  cither  incapable  of 
fuch  attention  as  is  requilite  in  a  long  train  of  grada- 
tions, or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  caft  their  tyos  on, 
or  wholly  pafs  by  the  proofs  ^  and  fo  without  making 
out  the  demonftration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  view  of  them 
as  they  are  at  a  diftance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one.  or 
the  other,  as  feems  moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  t 
loofe  furvey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  cx- 
ercifed  immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment; 
when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  moft  com- 
monly called  aiTent  or  diftent:  which  being  the  moft 
ufual  way,  wherein  the  mind  has  occafion  to  employ 
this  faculty,  I  ftiall  under  thefe  terms  treat  of  it^  as  leaft 
liable  in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

Judgment  it         §•  4-  ^^^^  ^he  mind  has  two  faculties 
the  prefum-      converfant  about  truth  and  falftiood. 
ing  things  to         Firft,    knowledge,   whereby  it  certainlf 
out^Micd^'     perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfied  of 
ing  lu  ^^^  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ideal* 

Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the  putting 
ideas  together,  or  feparating  them  from  one  another  in 
the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  difagreemeitf 
is  not  perceived,  but  prefumed  to  be  fo ;  which  is^  as 
the  word  imports,  taken  to  be  fo  before  it  certainly  ap* 
pears.  And  if  it  fo  unites,  or  feparate$  thcmj  as  ia 
reality  things  are^  it  is  right  judgment. 


d.  I  J.  Prohability.  ftaj 

^-       CHAP.      XV. 

Of  Prohability. 

$,  !.     A  ^  demonftration  is  the  ihowing 

xl.  che  agreement  ot  difagreement  jslhe^sppMr- 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  snceofagrec- 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  conftant,  im-  """jt  "pw 
murablej  and  vifible  connexion  one  with  ^^^ 
another :  fo  probability  is  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagreement,  by 
the  intervention  of  proofs,  whofe  connexion  is  not  con- 
Ilant  and  immutable,  or  at  leaft  is  not  perceived  to  be 
fo,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  moft  part  to  be  fo,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  propofition  to 
be  true  or  falfc,  rather  than  the  contrary.  For  exam- 
ple: in  the  demonftration  of  it  a  man  perceives  the 
certain  immutable  connexion  there  is  of  equality  be- 
tween the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  thofe  interme- 
diate ones  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  lliow  their  equality 
to  two  right  ones  ;  and  fo  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas 
in  each  (Icp  of  the  progrefs,  the  whole  ferics  is  conti- 
nued with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  fliows  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  thofe  three  angles  in  equality 
to  two  right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  fo.  But  another  man,  who  never  took  the 
pains  to  obferve  the  demonftration,  hearing  a  mathe- 
matician, a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  aflcnts  to  It,  \.  e. 
receives  it  for  true.  In  which  cafe  the  foundation  of  his 
affenf  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being 
fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man, 
on  whofe  teftimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont  to 
affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  befides  his  knowledge, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  that  which 
caufes  his  afTent  lo  this  propofition,  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  equal  lo  two  right  ones,  that  which 
makes  him  take  thefc  ideas  to  aaiee,  w\^Uq\A  kaoviv^t 
Vot.lf.  <^ 
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them  to  do  fo,  is  the  w  ontcd  veracity  of  the  fpcakcr  in 
other  cafes,  or  his  fuppofcJ  veracity  in  this. 
Itistofup-  §•  2.  Our  knowledge^  as  has  been  lliown, 

ply  the  want     being   very   narrow,    and   mc    not    happy 
of  know-  enough  to  find  certain  truth  in  every  thing 

^  ^^'  which  we  have  occalion  to  conlidcr;  moft 

of  the  propofitions  \vc  think,  rcaibn,  difcourfe,-  nay  ack 
upon,  are  fuch,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  know- 
ledge of  their  truth  :  yet  fome  of  them  border  fo  near 
upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about 
them ;  but  afTent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  adl,  according 
to  that  aflcnt,  as  refolutely,  as  if  they  were  infallibly 
demonilrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  per- 
fed  and  certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein  from 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demonflration^ 
quite  down. to  improbability  and  unlikencfs,  even  to 
the  confines  of  impoflibility ;  and  alfo  degrees  of  aflent 
from  full  aflurance  arid  confidence,  quite  down  to  con- 
jedure,  doubt,  and  diftrull:  I  fliall  come  now,  (having, 
as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human,  knowledge 
and  certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  feveral 
degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and  aflent  or  faith.. 

§.3.  Probability  is  likelinefs  to  be  true, 
S  makes  ^^e  very  notation  of  the  word  fignifying 
usprefumc  fuch  a  propofition,  for  which  there  be 
things  10  be  arguments,  or  proofs,  to  make  it  pafs  or  be 
tnttTbefore  received  for  true.  The  entertainment  the 
tlicmto  be  fo.  niind  gives  this  fort  of  propofitions,  is  called 
,  beliefi^.  aflent,  or  opinion,  which  is  the 
admitting  of  receiving  any  propofition  for  true,  upoa 
arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  perfuadc  us  to 
receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  fo. 
And  herein  lies, the  difference  between  probability  and 
certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  'that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge  there^  IS  intuition ;  ea^h  immediate  ideay'ctach 
'Hep  has  its  vifible.and  certain  connexion ;  in  belief^  not 
fo.  That  which  makes  me  believe  is  fomething  ex- 
traneous to  the  thing  I  believe ;  fomething  not  evidently 
joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not  manifeftly  fhowing 
the  agreement  or  difagrecnientof  thofc  ideas  that  are 
under  corifideratibn. 


»    •  ■  A 
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§.4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply  The  grounds 
the  defect  ot  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide  of  prohnbU 
us  where  that  fails,  is  always  converfaat  lityaretwo; 
about  propolicions,  whereof  we  have  no  co'U^rmity 
certainty,  but  only  fome  inducements  to  (.xpcriencc, 
receive  them  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  or  the  tpftU 
are,  in  Ihort,  thefc  two  following.  "^^ny  of 

Firft,  the  conformity  of  any  thing  with     ^^^!jfj^^^^^ 
our  own  knowledge,  obfervation,  and  expe- 
rience. 

Secondly,  the  teftimony  of  others,  vouching  their  oh- 
fcrvation  and  experience.  In  the  teftimony  of  others', 
\%  to  be  confidered,  i.  The  number,  a.  The  inte^ritv,' 
3.  The  (kill  of  the  w  itnelFcs.  4*  The  defign  of  the  au- ' 
thor,  where  it  is  a^teftimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The  ' 
conliftcncy  of  the  parts,  and  circumftanccs  of  the  rela-^ 
tlon.     6.  Contrary  teftimonies. 

$.  5.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive    irtihisall 
evidence,  which  infallibly   determines   the    theargu- 
underftanding;  ahd  produces  certain  know-    meats  pro 
ledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  ration-    and  con 

11  i_  •  11   tu  J       r     ought  to  be 

ally,  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  01  examined  be- 
probability,  and  fee  how  they  make  mone.  fore  we  come 
or  lefs  for  or  againft  any  propofition,  be-  toajudg- 
forc  it  aflcnts  to,  or  diflbnts  trom  it ;  and  "^^"^' 
upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  rejcc^t,  or  receive  it, 
with  a  more  or  lefs  firm  aflcnt,  proportionally  to  the 
preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on 
cme  fide  or  the  other.     For  example : 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  part  proba- 
bility, it  is  knowledge;  but  if  another  tells  me  he  faw  a 
man  in  England^  in  the  midft  of  a  fharp  winter,  walk 
upon  water  hardened  with  cold ;  this  has  fo  great  con- 
formity with  what  is  ufually  obfcrved  to  happen,  that  I 
am  difpofed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  to  alicnt  to 
it,  unlcfs  fome  manifeft  fufpicion  attend  the  relation  oi: 
that  matter  of  fad.  But  if  the  fame  thing  be  told  to 
one  born  between  the  tropics,  who  never  faw  nor  hcar.I 
of  any  fuch  thing  before,  there  the  whole  probahiIi:y 
relies  on  teftimony:  and  as  the  relators  arc  more  in 
number,  and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  intcreft  to 


1: 
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fpcak  corrtrary  to  the  truth ;  fo  that  matter  of  faft  is 
like  to  find  more  or  Icfs  belief.  Though  to  a  man,  Avhofc 
experience  has  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  who 
has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  mod  untainted 
.credit  of  a  witncfs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  belief.  As 
it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambaffador,  who  entertaining 
the  king  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland, 
which  he  was  inquifitive  after,  amongft  other  things 
told  him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  feme- 
times,  in  cold  weather,  be  fo  hard,  that  men  walked 
upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were 
there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  "  Hitherto  I  have. 
'^  believed  the  llrange  things  you  have  told  me,  becaufe 
^^  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fober  fair  man,  but  now  I  am 
'*  fure  you  lye." 

Th    Im  ^'  ^*   Upon  thcfe  grounds  depends  the 

tapabte  ^  probability  of  any  propofition  :  and  as  the 
great  variety,  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  obfervations,  as  the  frequency  and 
conftancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  credibi- 
lity  of  teftimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  difagrec 
with  it,  fo  is  any  propofition  in  itfelf  more  or  lefs  pro« 
bable.  There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which,  though  by 
itfelf  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often 
made  ufe  of  for  one,  by  which  men  moft  commonly  re- 
gulate their  afient,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith 
more  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  that  is  the  opinion,  of 
others :  though  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing 
to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  mifiead  one ;  fince  thoc 
is  much  more  falfhood  and  errour  among  men,  than  truth 
and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of 
others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground 
of  aflcnt,  men  have  reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan, 
Mahometans  in  Turky,  Papifts  in  Spain,  Proteftants  in 
England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
ground  of  affent  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more,  at 
large  in  another  place^ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      XVI. 

Cf  the  Degrees  of  Affenl. 

J.  I.  npHE  grounds  of  probability  wc  Ouraflim 
X  have  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  ought  ^^  be 
chapter;  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  regdaiedby 
which  our  afTcnt  is  built,  fo  arc  they  alfo  Jj.^  8^^^  J 
the  meafurc  whereby  its  fevcra!  degrees  are,  1;,^^'"  * 
or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we  are  to 
take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  probability  there 
may  be,  ihcy  yet  operate  no  farther  on  the  mind,  which 
fearches  after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than 
ihcy  appear;  at  lead  in  the  firftjudgmcnt  or  fcarch  that 
the  mind  makes.  I  confcfs,  in  the  opinions  men  have, 
and  firmly  ftick  to,  in  the  world,  their  aiTent  is  not 
always  from  an  aiftual  view  of  the  rcalbns  that  at  firft 
prevailed  with  them :  it  being  in  many  cafes  almoft  im-r 
polTible,  and  in  moft  very  hard,  even  for  thofe  who  have 
very  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  the  proofs,  which 
upon  a  due  examination  made  them  embrace  that  fide 
of  the  qucflion-  It  fuffices  that  they  have  once  with 
care  and  fairnefs  fifccd  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could  ; 
and  that  they  have  fcarched  into  ali  the  particulars, 
that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  qucf- 
lion ;  and  with  the  bcft  of  their  fkill  caft  up  the  account 
upon  the  whole  evidence:  and  thus  having  once  found 
on  which  fide  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after 
as  full  and  exaifl  an  inquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay 
up  the  conciufion  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have 
difcovered ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatisficd  w  ith 
the  teftimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion, 
that  by  the  proofs  they  have  once  fccn  of  ii  defcrvea 
fuch  a  degree  of  their  aflent  as  they  afford  it. 

$.  2.  This  is  all  that  the  grcateft  part  of    Thefc  cannot 
men  arc  capable  of  doing,    in  regulating     alway*  be 
their  opinions  and  judgments  ;  unlefs  a  man     acluail)-  m 
w  ill  cxaift  of  them,  either  to  retain  diftinclly     Jj^'^'^^'^^ 
in  their  memories  all  the  proofs  c^iK^iiucn^ 
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content  our-  any  probable  truth,  and  that  too  in  the 
fehcswith  fanic  ordcr,  and  regular  dedudlion  of  con- 
thcremem-  fcqucnces  in  which  they  have  formerly 
wconcefaw  placcd  or  fccn  them;  which  fometimes  is 
cround  for  cnough  to  fill  a  large  volume  on  one  iinglc 
iiich  a  degree  qucftion  :  or  elfe  they  muft  require  a  man, 
Oi  a  em.  ^^^  every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  evcpy 

day  to  examine  the  proofs:  both  which  are  impoflible. 
It  is  unavoidable  therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied  on 
in  the  cafe,  and  that  men  be  pcrfuadcd  of  fcveral  opi- 
nions, whereof  the  proofs  are  not  adually  in  their 
thoughts ;  nay,  which  perhaps  rhcy  are  not  able  adlually 
to  rccal.  Without  this  the  grcatelt  part  of  men  muft  be 
cither  very  fccpticii,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield 
thcmfclvcs  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  ftudicd  the 
qucilion,  offers  them  arguments ;  which,  for  want  of 
memory,  they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer. 

§•  3-  I  cannot  but  own,  that  men's  ftick- 

fcqucnce'^of'  ^"S  ^^  ^'^^^^  P^^  judgment,  aiwi  adhering 

this,  if  our  firmly   to  concluiions   formerly   made,   is 

former  judg-  often  the  caufc  of  great  obftinacy  in  errour 

mcnts  were  ^^^  miflake.     But  the  fault  is  not  that  they 

not  nehtly  ,  .     .  •       r  \  y        x 

made.  ^^'y  ^^  their  memories  tor  what  they  have 

before  well  judged;  but  bccaufe  they  judged 
before  they  had  well  examined.     May  we  not  find  a 
great  number  (not  to  fay  the  greateft  part)  of  men  that 
think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  fevcral  mat- 
ters ;  and  that  for*  no  other  reafbn,  but  bccaufe  they 
never  thought  otherwife?  who  imagine  themfelves  to 
have  judged  right,  only  becaufe  they  never  queftioncd, 
never  examined  their  own  opinions  ?    Which  is  indeed 
to  think  they  judged  right,  becaufe  they  never  judged 
at  all :  and  yet  thefe  of  all  men  hold  their  opinions  with 
the  greatefl  ftiffnefs ;  thofe  being  generally  the  moft 
fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets,  who  have  leaft  examined 
them.     What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  fo:  and 
we  may  be  fecure,  that  there  are  no  latent  proofs  undif— 
covered,  which  may  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring' 
it  in  doubt.     But,  in  matters  of  probability,  it  is  not  \xm^ 
every  cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we  ha,ve  all  the  particular^ 
■  before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  qucftion  i  and  thac:^ 

I  ther^ 
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there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfecn,  \vhich  mav' 
caft  the  probability  on  the  oihcr  fide,  and  outweigli  all 
that  at  prefent  fecms  to  preponderate  with  us.  Who 
alnioft  is  there  that  hath  the  leifiire,  patience,  and  means, 
to  collcft  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  mod  of  the 
opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafcly  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view ;  and  tl\at  there  is  no  more  to  b.: 
alicdgcd  for  his  better  information^  And  yet  we  arc 
forced  to  determine  ourfelvcs  on  the  one  fide  or  other. 
The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  manai^cmcnt  of  our 
great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delny  :  for  thofe  depend, 
for  the  moft  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  ;udj;menc 
in  points  wherein  wc  are  not  capable  of  certain  and 
dcmonftrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  neceHary 
for  us  to  embrace  the  :y.\Q,  lide  or  the  c'ther. 

§.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to     rj^^^  •  i^^ 
the  greatell  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  have     ufc  of  ir,  is 
feveral  opinions,  without  certain  and  indu-     mutual  cha- 
bitable  proofs  of  their  truth  ;  and  it  carries     "^-^  ^"*^  ^°^" 

X  '  ijc  trance 

too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  light- 
ncfs,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former 
tenets  prefcntly  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument,  which 
they  cannot  inmiediately  anfv.er,  and  fliow  the  infufli- 
ciency  of:  it  would  methinks  become  all  men  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  the  common  offices  of  humanity  and 
fricndftiip,  in  the  divcrfity  of  opinions ;  fincc  we  can- 
not reafonably  expect,  that  any  one  Ihould  readily  and 
obfequioufly  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours 
"with  a  blind  refignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  un-» 
dcrftanding  of  man  acknowledges  not.  For  however  it 
may  often  miftakc,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  rea- 
fon,  nor. blindly  fubmit  to  the  will  and  di»5latcs  of  an- 
other. If  he,  you  would  bring  over  to  your  feiitiments, 
be  one  that  examines  before  he  alfents,  you  muft  give 
him  leave  at  his  leifure  to  go  over  the  account  again, 
and,  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the 
particulars,  to  fee  on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies  :  and 
if  he  will  not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to 
engage  him  a-new  in  fo  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  wc 
often  do  ourfelvcs  in  the  like  cafe  ;  and  we  fliould  take 
it  aipifs  if  ochersfliould  prefcribc  to  us  what  points  we 

Q^+  fliould 
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fhould  ftudy.     And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions 
upon  truft,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  fhould  renoynce 
thofe  tenets  which  time  and  cuftom  have  fo  fettled  in 
his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  felf-cvident,  and  of  ai^ 
unqucH^ionable  certainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  im* 
preilions  he  has  received  from  God  himfelf,  or  from  men 
lent  by  him  ?    How  can  we  expeft,  1  fay,  that  opinioni. 
thus  fettled  ihould  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  au- 
thority of  a  ftrangcr,  or  adverfary  ;  efpccially  if  there  be 
any  fufpicion  of  intereft  or  defign,  as  there  never  fails  to 
be,  whercfipen  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?    Wc  fhould 
do  well  t^^pommiferate  our  mutual  ignorance^  and  en- 
deavour- to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of 
information ;  and  not  inftantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obfti- 
nate  and  perverfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their 
own,  and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  leaft  thofe  we  would 
fcvcc  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
wc  are  no  Icfs  obftinate  in  not  embracing  fome  of  thcin. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  inconteftablc  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falfhood  of  all 
he  condemns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  examined  to  the 
botto'Ti  all  his  own,  or  other  men's  opinions?    The  nc- 
ceffity  of  believing,  without  knowledge,  nay  often  upon 
vrry  flight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  ftate  of  aAion  and^ 
blind.'iefs  wc  arc  in,  fhould  make  us  more  bufy  and 
careful  to  iriloiui  ourfclves,  than  conflrain  others.    At 
Icafl  thofe,  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  tlic 
bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  muft  confefs  they  arc  unfit 
to  prcfcribe  to  others ;  and  are  unrcafonable  in  impofing 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they  rhen\* 
ftlves  have  not  fcarched  into,  nor  weighed  the  argu- 
ments of  probability,  on  which  they  fhould  receive  or 
rej.cd  it,     Thofe  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examincdj 
and  are  thereby  got  part  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  ihcy 
profcfs  and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have  a  juftci; 
pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them :  but  thefc  arc 
fo  few  in  number,  and  find  fo  little  reafon  to  be  magif^ 
terial  in  theii  opinions,  that  nothing  infolent  and  iitb- 
perious  is  to  be  expeded  from  them  :  and  there  is  rea-- 
fon  to  think,  that,  if  men  were  better  inftrufted  thexiB-' 
felves,  they  would  be  Icfs  impofing  on  others. 
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$.  5.  But  to  return    to  the  grodnds  of    pfobabu^ 
aflent,  and  the  feveral  degrees  ofit,  wc  arc    ueitberof 
to  take  notice,  that  the  propolitioiis  wc  re-     matter  of 
ceivc  upon  inducements  of  probability,  are     f^ft  o' fpecn- 
of  two  forts  !  either  concerning  fome  par- 
ticular cxiftencc,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  matter  of 
faift,  which  falling  under  obfei^vation,  is  capable  of  hu- 
man teftimony  ;  or  elfs  concerning  things,  which  being 
beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  fenfes,  are  not  capable  of 
any  fuch  teftimony. 

§.  6.  Concerning  the  firfl  of  thefcj  vi^  Theconcur- 
particular  matter  of  faft.  |^'*cnc  expeti- 

Firft,  where  any  particular  thing,  ^on- **""  °' *" 
_  '       ,  h  V  r  ■        °  r  ■    O'ncr  men 

lonant  to  the  conltant  oblervation  01  our-  „i[h  oun 
felvcs  and  others  in  the  like  cafe,  comes  -produces  »f-, 
attefted  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  J""ncc  ap- 
mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  cafily,  and  build  ^'l^iLd'f^'* 
as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  know- 
ledge; and  we  rcafon  and  aifl  thereupon  with  as  little 
doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfcdt  demon  drat  ion.  Thus,  if  all 
Engliftimen  who  have  occafion  to  mention  it,  tliould 
affirm  that  it  froze  in  Enj^hnd  the  lad  winter,  or  that 
there  were  fwallows  fcen  there  in  the  fummerj  I  think 
a  man  could  almoft  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven 
and  four  are  eleven.  The  firft  therefore,  and  higheft 
degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  confent  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs 
with  a  man's  conftant  and  never-ftiiling  experience  in 
iike  cafes,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  matter 
of  fadt  attelled  by  fair  witnefTes:  fuch  are  all  the  ftated 
conftitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular 
proceedings  of  caufcs  and  etfecis  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature.  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  nature 
of  things  thenifelves.  For  what  our  own  and  other 
men's  conftant  obfervation  has  found  always  to  be  after 
the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  rcafon  conclude  to  be 
the  effedi  of  ftcady  and  regular  caufes,  though  they 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus, 
that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  liuid,  and  changed 
(he  colour  or  confiftcncy  in  wood  or  charcoal;  that  iron 
funk  in  water,  and  fwam  in  quickfilver;  thcfc  and  the 
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like  pnopofitions  about  particular  fa(5ls,  being  agreeable 
to  our  conftant  experience,  as  often  as  we  have  to  do 
with  thefc  matters:  and  being  generally  fpoke  of  (when 
mentioned  by  others)  as  things  found  conftantly  to  be 
fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  controverted  by  any 
body;  wc  are  put  pad  doubt,  that  a  relation  affirming 
any  fuch  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it 
will  happen  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  very  true. 
Thefe  probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  certainty,  that  they 
govern  our  thoughts  as  abfolutcly,  and  influence  all  our 
aftions  as  fully,  as  the  moft  evident  demonflration;  and 
in  what  concerns  us,  we  mak'-  Wttle  or  ?^o  difference 
between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief,  thus 
grounded,  rifes  to  aflurance. 

§.  7.  Secondly,  the  next  degree  of  pro- 
Ibk"eS^  babilicy  is,  when  I  find  by  my  own  expc- 
ny  and  expc-  riencc,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that 
licncc  for  the  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be,  for  the  moft  part, 
moft  part         f^ .  ^j^^j  ^}^^^  j-j^^  particular  inftanceof  it  is 

^dencc^^^^     attefted  by  many  and  undoubted  witneflcs, 

v.g.  hiftory  giving  us  fuch  an  account  of 
men  in  all  ages;  and  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  1  had 
an  opportunity  to  obferve  confirming  it,  that  moft  men 
prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public:  if  all  hif- 
torians  that  write  of  Tiberius  fay  that  Yiberius  did  fo, 
it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  cafe,  our  aflent 
has  a  fufficient  foundation  to  rai  fc  itfelf  to  a  degree 
which  we  mav  call  conlidenic. 

§.  8.  Thirdly,  in  things  that  happen  in- 
ms^'na'^e" '  diiVcrcntly,  as  ti.iir  a  bird  (liould  fly  this  or 
nature  oFtlie  that  way;  that  it  fliould  thunder  on  a  man's 
thing  indit-  right  or  left  hand,  &c.  when  any  particular 
fercnt,  pro-  matter  of  fai^l  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent 
confident  be-  tcftimony  of  unfufpe^ited  witnefTes,  there 
lief.  our  aflent  is  alfo  unavoidable.     Thus,  that 

there  is  fuch  a  city  in  Italy  as  Rome;  that 
aboutone  thoufand  feven  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived 
in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Cacfar;  that  he  was  a  general, 
and  that  he  won  a  battle  againft  another,  called  Pompcy: 
this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing 
for  nor  againft  it,  yet  being  related  by  hiftorians  of 

credit^ 
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credit,  and  contradidled  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  can- 
not avoid  believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as 
he  docs  of  the  being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance, whereof  he  hinifelf  is  a  witnefs. 

§.  4.  Thus  far  the  matter  goes  eafy 
enough.  Probability  upon  fuch  grounds  an^'/tSumS 
carries  fo  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  na-  niesclaihing 
rurally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  infinitely  va- 
us  as  little  liberty  to  belieye,  or  dilbelieve,  Ym^ot' 
as  a  demonftration  docs,  whether  we  will  bability. 
know,  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is, 
when  teftimonics  contradi<5l  common  experience,  and 
the  reports  of  hiftory  and  witnefl'es  clafli  with  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  another;  there  it  is, 
where  diligence,  attention,  and  exavftnefs  are  required, 
to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  aflent 
to  the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the  thing; 
which  rifes  and  falls,  according  as  thofe  two  founda-* 
tions  of  credibility,  viz.  common  obfervation  in  like 
cafes,  and  particular  teftimonies  in  that  particular  in-^ 
ftance,  favour  or  contradift  it.  Thefc  are  liable  to  fo 
great  variety  of  contrary  obfervations,  circumftances, 
reports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  defigns,  over- 
lighis,  &c.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
duce to  precife  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men 
give  their  affent.  This  only  may  be  faid  in  general,  that 
as  the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, nicely  weighing  every  particular  circum- 
"ffance,  Ihall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  preponderate  on  either 
lidc ;  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  fuch 
different  entertainment,  as  we  call  belief,  conjedlure, 
guefs,  doubt,  wavering,  diftruff,  difbelief,  &c. 

$.  10.  This   is  what  concerns  affent  in     ^j^^xiIq^^X 
matters  wherein  teftimony  is  made  ufe  of:     iettimonics 
concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may  not  be     the  farther 
amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  obferved  in  the    T?*^^^^'  ^^ 
law  of  England;  which  is,  that  though  the    p^^f^  '^ 
attetted  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proof,  yet 
the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  fo  well  attefted,  and  by  ever  fo 
credible  witneffes,  will  not  be.  adKnittcd  at  a  ^co^C  vol 
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judicature.  This  is  fo  generally  approved  as  reafoiu 
able>  and  fuited  to  the  wifdom  and  caution  to  be  ulfd 
in  our  inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  pra6lice^  if  it  be 
allowable  in  the  decifions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries 
this  obfervation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  teftimonjj 
the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  lefs  ibrc^ 
and  proof  it  has.  The  being  and  exiftence  of  the  thing 
itfelf  is  what  I  call  the  original  truth.  A  credible  man 
vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof:  but  if 
another  equally  credible  do  witncfs  it  from  his  report, 
the  teftimony  is  weaker;  and  a  third  that  attefts  the 
hear-fay  of  an  hear-fay,  is  yet  lefs  coniiderable*  So 
that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force 
of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  fuc* 
ceiTivcly  palled  through,  the  lefs  ftrength  and  evidence 
docs  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  neceflary  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  I  find  amongft  fome  men 
the  quite  contrary  commonly  pradlifcd,  who  look  on 
opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older;  and  what  a 
thoufand  years  lince  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  con- 
temporary with  the  firft  voucher,  have  appeared  at  all 
probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  queftion, 
only  becaufe  fcvcral  have  fince,  from  him,  faid  it  one 
after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  propofitions,  cvi-^ 
dcntly  falfe  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  firft  bcginningt 
conae  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pafs  for  au- 
thentic truths;  and  thofe  which  found  or  deferved  little 
.  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  firft  authors,  arc  thought 
to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniabie*. 

^.  II.  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 

i3  oVgi«7      '^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  "^«  ^f  *^»ftory :  it  is  z\\ 
Afc  the  light  we  have  in  many  cafes,  and  we  re- 

ceive from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufeful  truths 
we  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity:  I  wifh  we 
bad  mpre  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  thi^ 
truth  itfelf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  no  probability  cqix 
arife  higher  than  its  firft  original.  What  has  no  other 
.evidence  than  the  fingle  tefticnony  pf  one  oxvly  witnefsj^ 
muft  ftand  or  fall  by  his  only  teftimony^  .whether  good,^ 

bad^ 
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bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited  aftcnvards  by  hun- 
dreds of"  others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  (Ircngth  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker. 
Paffion,  intereft,  inadvertency,  iniftakc  of  his  meaning, 
and  a  thoufand  odd  reafons,  or  capricio's,  men's  minds 
are  adcd  by  (impoflible  to  be  difcovcrcd)  may  make  one 
man  quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He 
ihat  has  btit  ever  fo  tittle  examined  the  citations  of 
writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations 
dcfervc,  where  the  originals  are  wanting;  and  confe- 
qucnily  how  much  !efs  quotations  of  qiiotacions  can  be. 
relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was 
affirmed  upon  flight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be 
more  valid  in  future  ages,  by  being  often  repeated.  But 
the  farther  ftill  it  is  frOm  the  original,  the  iefs  valid  it 
!s,  and  has  always  icfs  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of 
him  that  laft  made  ufe  of  it,  than  in  Iiis  from  whom  he^ 
received  it. 

$.12.  The  probabilities  wc  have  hitherto  imjiin-,'' 
mentioned  are  only  fuch  as  concern  niarter  which  ^Gf" 
of  faft,  and  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of  cannotdifr-' 
obfcr%'arion  and  leftimony.  There  remains  "'*':'^ 
that  other  fort,  concerning  which  men  J'^i'^ieaf 
entertain  opinions  with  variety  of  afTent,  ptobabilitjt 
though  the  things  be  fuch,  that,  failing  not 
under  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  they  an  not  capablcof 
tcftimony.  Such  are,  I.  The  exiftence,  nature,  and 
operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings  without  us;  as 
Ipiriti,  angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  exiftence  of  material 
beings;  which  cither  for  their  fmallncfs  in  themfclve«, 
or  rcmotencfs  from  us,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  notice  of; 
as  whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent 
inhabitants  in  the 'planets,  and  other  manfions  of  the 
vaft  univerfe.  2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation 
in  moft  parts  of  the  works  of  nature :  wherein  though 
we  fee  the  fenfible  efFefts,  yet  their  caufcs  are  unknown, 
and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
produced.  We  fee  animals  are  generated,  nourifhed, 
and  move ;  the  loadllone  draws  iron  ;  and  the  parts  of  a 
candle,  fucceffively  melting,  turn  into  fiamc,  and  give 
Us  both  light  and  beat.     Tbefe  and  the  like  ejects  we 
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fee  and  know :  but  the  caufcs  that  operate,  and  the 
manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  gucfs  and 
probably  conjecture.  For  thcfe  and  the  like,  coming 
not  within  the  fcrutiny  of  human  fcnfes,  cannot  be  ex- 
amined by  them,  or  be  attcftcd  by  any  body ;  and  there* 
fore  can  appear  more  or  lefs  probable,  only  as  they  more 
or  lefs  agree  to  truths  that  are  eflabli(hed  in  our  mindsj 
and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge and  obfervation.  Analogy  in  thefe  matters  is  the 
only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all 
our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus  obferving  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another 
produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itlelf,  we  have  reafon 
to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  confifts  in  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of 
the  burning  matter :  obferving  likewife  that  the  diffc* 
rent  refractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes 
the  different  appearances  of  feveral  colours  %  and  alfo 
that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  parts 
of  feveral  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  filk,  &c,  docs 
the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  Ihin- 
ing  of  bodies  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  ar- 
rangement and  refradlion  of  their  minute  and  infenfible 
parts.  -Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  the  creation,  that- 
fall  under  human  obfervation,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any  great  or* 
difcernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of 
things  we  fee  in  the  world,  which  are  fo  clofely  linked 
together,  that  in  the  feveral  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not* 
cafy  to  difcover  the  bounds  betwixt  them  ;  we  have  rca* 
fon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  gentle  fteps  thingar 
alcend  upwards  in  degrees  of  pcrfcdion.  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  fay  where  fenfiblc  and  rational  begin,  and^ 
where  infenfible  and  irrational  end:  and  who  is* there* 
quick-fighted  enough  to  determine  prccifcly,  which  is: 
the  lowert  fpecies  of  living  things,  and  which  the  firft' 
of  thofe  which  have  no  life?  Things,  as  far  as  we  caiT 
gbfcrve,  lefTcn  and  augment,  as  the  quantity  does  in«; 
reorularcone ;  where  though  there  be  a  manifeft  oddr 
betwixt  the  bignefs  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  diftancc^ 
yet  the  diifejicncc  between  tW  v\^^tt2;icv4L>3.xAft\»  hi hece* 
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they  touch  one  another^  is  hardly  difcernible.-  ,Thc  dif- 
ference is  exceeding  great  between  fome  men,  and  fomc 
animals ;  but  if  we  will  compare  the  underf landing  and 
abilities  of  fome  men  and  fome  brutes,  we  fliall  find 
io  little  difference,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  fay,  that  that 
of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Oofcrving,  I  fay, 
fuch  gradual  and  gentle  dcfcents  dow  nwards  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  man,^  the  rule  of 
analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in 
things  above  us  and  our  obfervation;  and  that  there  arc 
fevcral  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  feve- 
ral  degrees  of  perfection,  afcending  upwards  towards  the 
infinite  perfcdtion  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle  fteps  and 
differencesi  that  arc  every  one  at  no  great  diftance  fronv 
the  next  to  it.  This  fort  of  probability,  which  is  the 
bed  condud:  of  rational  experiments,  and  tite  rife  ^f 
hypothefis,  has  alfo  its  ufe  and  influence ;  and  a  \vary 
rcafoning  from  analogy  leads  us  ofcen  into  the  difcovery 
of  truths  and  ufeful  produdions,  which  w  ould  othcrwife 
lie  concealed « 

.   §.  13.  Though   the  common   experience    On-cafe 
jand  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  have  jultly     whcrc.con- 
a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,' to     trary  cxjperi- 
make  them  give  or  rcfufe  credit  to  any  thing    ^"^^  i    T{ 
prppofcd  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one    Vnony; 
cafe,   wherein  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  fact 
leflens  not  the  aflent  to  a  fair  teftimony  given  of  it.     For 
where  fuch  fupcrnatural   events   are   liiitcvblc   to   ends 
aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  to  change  the 
courfe  of  nature,  there,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they 
may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obferva- 
tion.    This  is  the  j)roper  cafe  of  miracles,  which  well 
atteftcd  do  not  only  find  credit  themfclvcs,  but  give  it 
alfo  to  other  truths,  which  need  fuch  confirmation. 

§.   14.    Befides   thofe   we  have    hitherto     rvt,^i„^,«r 
menlioned,  there  is  one  lort  of  propoiuions     tiraonyofre* 
that  challenge  the  higheft:  degree  of  our     vdatiuu  \t 
aflent  upon   bare   teftimony,    whether  the     ^'^clnglicfi 
thing  propofed  agree  or  difagree  w  ith  com-         -  *  -^v 
ipioa  cxperiqncCj  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  or 
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no.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufc  the  tciftimony  is  of 
fuch  an  one,  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and 
that  is  of  God  hinifelf.  This  carries  with  it  an  aiTurance 
beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception.  This  is 
called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation}  and  our  aflcnt  to 
it,  faith :  which  as  abfotutcly  determines  our  minds, 
and  as  pcrfciiUy  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  know- 
ledge itfelf;  and  wc  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
being,  as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be 
true.  So  that  faith  is  a  fettled  and  fure  principle  of 
affent  and  aflUrance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  roonn  for 
doubt  or  hefitation.  Only  we  muft  be  fure,  that  ic  bea 
divine  revelation,  and  that  we  underftand  it  right :  clfe 
wc  fliall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  the  extravagancy  of 
enihufiafm,  and  all  the  errour  of  wrong  principles,  if  wc 
have  faith  and  aflurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revelation. 
And  therefore  in  thofe  cafes,  our  affent  can  be  rationally 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation, 
and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expreffions  ic  is  deli- 
vered in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or 
that  this  is  its  true  fenfe,  be  only  on  probable  pro6fs; 
our  aflent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  aflurance  or  dif- 
fidence, arifing  from  the  more  or  lefs  apparent  probabi- 
lity of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it 
ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of  perfuafion,  I 
fhall  fpeak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  placed,  in  contradi(lin<Sion  to  reafon ;  though 
in  truth  it  be  nothing  elfc  but  an  affent  founded  on  the 
higheft  reafon. 


CHAP.     XVU, 

Of  Riajon. 

Viriooifig.     ^'  t-  '  I  *HE  word  reafon  in  the  Engliflt 
aifications  of  A    language  has  different  fignifica- 

gcwoidrta-     tjons :  fometitnes  it  is  taken  for  true  and 
"*  clear  principles ;   fomctimes  for  clear  and 

fair  dedudioi)3  from  thoIc  principles  i  and  fomccitnes 
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for  the  caufe,  and  particularly  the  final  caufe.  But  the 
confideration  I  (hall  have  of  it  here^  is  in  a  fignification 
different  from  all  thefe :  and  that  is,  as  it  (lands  for  a 
faculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  fuppofcd  to 
be  di(tingui(hcd  from  bca(ls>  and  wherein  it  is  evident 
he  much  furpa{res  them. 

§.  2.  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been     Wherein  rca- 
fliown,  confifts  in  a  perception  of  the  agree-    ^^^*"S  ^on- 
mcnt  or  difagreenient  of  our  own  ideas ;  and 
the  knowledge  oTthe  cxiftence  of  all  things  without  us 
(except  only  of  a  God,  whofe  exiftence  every  man  may 
certainly  know  and  demonftrate  to  himfelf  from  his 
own  exiftence)  be  had  only  by  our  fcnfes :  what  room 
is  there  for  the  excrcife  of  any  other  faculty,  but  out- 
ward fenfe  and  inward  perception?  What  need  is  there 
of  reafon?  Very  much;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  and  regulating  oura(rcnt:  for  it  hath  to  do 
both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necc(rary  and 
aflifting  to  all  our  other  intelledual  faculties,  and  indeed 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.  fagacity  and  illation.     By 
the  one,  it  finds  out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  fo  orders  the 
intermediate  ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  connexion  there 
is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  arc 
held  together ;    and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into 
view  the  truth  fought  for,  which  is  that  which  we  call 
illation  or  inference,   and  conlitts  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  there  is  between  the  ideas, 
in  each  ftcp  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes 
to  fee  either  the  certain  agreement  or  difagrecment  of 
any  two  ideas,  as  in  dcmon(tration,  in  which  it  arrives 
at  knowledge;  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which 
it  gives  or  withholds  its  a(rcnt,  as  in  opinion.     Senfe 
and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.     The  greateft 
part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  in- 
termediate ideas:  and  in  thofe  cafes,  where  we  are  fain 
to  fubftitute  aflTcnt  inftcad  c;f  knowledge,  and  take  pro- 
poiitions  for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  fo,  we 
have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds 
of  their  probability.     In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  faculty 
which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to 
difcover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  probai^ility  in  the 
Vol.  II.  R  other. 
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other,  is  that  which  we  call  reafon.  For  as  reafon  per- 
ceives the  neceflary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the 
ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  ftcp  of  any  dc- 
monllration  that  produces  knowledge;  fo  it  likewilc 
perceives  the  probable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or 
proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  ftep  of  a  difcourfCi  to 
which  it  will  think  alTcnt  due.  This  is  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  reafon.  For 
where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  con- 
nexion, where  it  docs  not  difcern  wl\f  ther  there  be  ai^ 
fuch  connexion  or  no;  there  men's  opinions  are  not  the 
produdt  of  judgment,  or  the  confequence  of  reafonj  bot 
the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at 
all  adventures,  without  choice  and  without  diredlion. 

Its  four  parts.        §-3-  ^o  that  we  may  in  reafon  confider 

thcfe  four  degrees;  the  iirfl  andhigheftis 
the  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  truths ;  the  fecondi 
the  regular  and  methodical  difpofition  of  them^  and  lay- 
ing them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their  con* 
nexion  and  force  be  plainly  and  eafily  perceived:  the 
third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexions  and  the  fourthj 
a  making  a  right  cbnclufion.  Thefe  feveral  degrees 
may  be  obferved  in  any  mathematical  demonflration ; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each 
part,  as  the  demon (Iration  is  made  by  another;  another, 
to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclufion  on  all  the 
parts;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  demonfiration  clearly  and 
neatly  one's  felf;  and  fomething  different  from  all  thefe» 
to  have  firft  found  out  thcfe  intermediate  ideas  or  proo& 
by  which  it  is  made. 

Syllogifm  ^*  4-  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I 

not  the  great  fliall  dcfirc  to  be  confidcred  concerning  rca- 
jjiilrumciit  of  foji;  and  that  is,  whether  fyllogifm,  as  is 
icafon.  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  inftrument 

of  it,  and  the  ufcfulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  faculty. 
The  caufes  I  have  to  doubt  are  thefe. 

Firft,  bccaufc  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon  but  in  one 
only  of  the  forementioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to 
ihow  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  inftance, 
and  no  more;  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  ufe^  iince  the 

Hiiiid 
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•mind  can  conceive  fuch  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as 
^eafily^  nay  perhaps  better,  without  it. 

If  wc  will  obfcrve  the  adlings  of  our  own  minds,  we 
Ihall  find  that  we  rcafon  beft  and  clearcft,  when  we  only 
obfcrve  the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing 
our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  fyllogifm.  And  therefore 
,Wc  may  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  that  rea- 
ibn  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to 
make  a  fyllogifm.  He  that  will  look  into  many  parts 
of  Afia  and  America,  will  find  men  reafon  there  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm, nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  thofe  forms : 
and  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  makes  fyllogifms  in  rea- 
foning  within  himfelf.  Indeed  fyllogifm  is  made  ufe 
of  on  occafion,  to  difcovera  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical 
flouri(h,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  fmooth  period; 
.and,  ftripping  an  abfurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
.JanguagCj  fliow  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But  the 
.  weaknefs  or  fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  difcorrfe  it  fliows,  by 
the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have 
thoroughly  ftudied  mode  and  figure,  and  have  fo  ex- 
amined the  many  ways  that  three  proportions  may  be 
put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly 
conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have  fo  far  confidered 
fyllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  rcafon  why  in  three  propofitions 
,  laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclufion  will  be  cer- 
tainly right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  fo ;  I  grant 
are  certain  of  the  conclufion  they  draw  from  the  pre- 
tnifes  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they  who 
have  not  fo  far  looked  into  thofe  forms,  are  not  fure  by 
virtue  of  fyllogifm,  that  the  conclufion  certainly  follows 
from  the  premifes;  they  only  take  it  to  be  fo  by  an  im- 

f)licit  taith  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  thofe 
brms  of  argumentation;  but  this  is  ftill  but  believing,  not 
being  certain.  Now  if,  of  all  mankind,  thofe  whp  can 
make  fyllogifms  are  extremely  few  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
who  cannot;  and  if,  of  thofe  few  who  h?.vc  been  taught 
logic,  there  is  but  a  very  fmall  number,  who  do  any 
more  than  believe  that  fyllogifms  in  the  allowed  modes 
and  figures  do  cpnclude  right,  without  knowing  cer- 
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tainly  that  they  do  fo ;  if  fyllogifnns  mud  be  taken  for 
the  only  proper  inftrutnent  of  reafon  and  means  of 
knowledge;  it  will  follow,  that  before  Ariftotlc  there 
was  not  one  ms^n  that  dk]  or  could  know  any  thin^  by 
reafon ;  and  tliat  fince  the  invention  of  fyltogifms,  there 
is  not  one  of  ten  thoufond  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Ariftotlc  to 
make  them  rational,   h  e.  thofc  few  of  them  that  he 
could  get  fo  to  examine  the  grounds  of  fyllogifmsj  as  to 
fee,  that  in  above  threefcore  ways,  that  three  propofi- 
tions  may  be  laid  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen, 
wherein  one  may  be  fure  that  the  conclufion  is  rights 
and  upon  what  grounds  it  is,  that  in  thefe  few  the  con- 
clufion is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.     God  has  been 
more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  fo.    He  has  given  them 
a  mind  that  can  reafon,  without  being inftruded  inme- 
thods  of  fytlogizing:  the  underftanding  is  qot  taught  to 
reafon  by  thefe  rules;  it  has  a  natrve  faculty  to  perceive 
the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  repetitions.    I 
fay  not  this  any  way  to  leflcn  Ariftotlc,  whom  I  look  on 
as  one  of  the  grcateft  men  amongft  the  antients ;  whofe 
large  views,  acutcnefs,  and  penetration  of  thought,  and 
ftrength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled :  and  who  in 
this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein 
the  conclufion  may  be  (liown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did 
great  fervicc  againft  ihofe  who  were  not  aftiamed  to 
deny  any  thing.     And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  rea- 
foning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  fyllogifm.     But 
yet  I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  I  may  truly 
fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  beft  way  of  rea- 
foning,  for  the  leading  of  thofe  into  truth  who  arc  wil- 
ling to  find  it,  and  delire  to  make  the  beft  ufc  they  may 
of  their  reafon,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.     And 
he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  forms  to  be  con- 
clufive,  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themfelvesj 
but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  vifi- 
ble  agreement  of  ideas.     Tell  a  country  gentlewoman 
that  the  wind  is  fouth-weft,  and  the  weather  louring^ 
and  like  to  rain^  and  {he  will  eafily  underftand  it  is  not 
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ir  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  fucb  a  day,  after 
r:  ihc  clearly  fees  the  probable  connexion  of  all 
viz.  fouth-well  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wcttinj^, 
taking  cold,  relapfe,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying 
them  together  in  thofe  artificial  and  cumbcrfome  fttt^s 
of  fevcral  fyllogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind, 
which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and 
clearer  without  them;  and  the  probability  which  Ibc 
cafily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  (late  would 
be  quite  loft,  if  this  argument  were  managed  learnedly, 
and  propofed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often 
confounds  the  connexion:  and,  I  think,  every  one  will 
perceive  in  mathematical  demonflratlons,  that  the  know- 
ledge gaijicd  thereby  comes  lliorteft  and  clcareft  without 
fyllogifms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  aift  of  the  rational 
faculty,  and  fo  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made;  but  the 
mind,  either  very  dcfirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or 
very  apt  to  favour  the  fentinicnts  it  has  once  imbibed, 
is  very  forward  to  make  inferences,  and  therefore  often 
makes  too  much  hafte,  before  it  perceives  the  connexion 
of  the  ideas  that  mutt  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  propofition 
laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.e.  to 
fee  or  fuppofe  fuch  a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  of  the 
inferred  propolition,  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  propofition 
laid  down,  "  men  fliall  be  punifhed  in  another  world," 
and  from  thence  be  intrred  this  other,  "  then  men  can 
determine  themfelves."  The  cjueOion  now  is  to  know 
whether  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no  ; 
if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out  the  incermedi:ite  Ideas, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  them,  placed  in 
a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a 
right  inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without  fuch  a  view, 
it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold,  or 
an  inference  of  right  rcafon,  as  fiiown  a  willingnefs  to 
have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  neither  cafe  is 
it  fyllpgifm  that  difcovercd  thofe  ideas,  or  fliowed  the 
connexion  of  them,  for  they  mult  be  both  found  out,  and 
the  connexion  every  where  perceived,  before  they  can 
pirionally  be  made  ufe  of  in  fyllogifm  1  unlefs  i:  can  be 
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faid,  that  any  idea,  without  confidcring  what  connexioa 
it  hath  with  the  two  other,  whofc  agreement  fhould  bt 
fliown  by  it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  fyllogifm,  and 
may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  medius  terminus,  to 
prove  any  conclufion.  But  this  nobody  will  fay,  be- 
caufe  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the 
intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the  extremct 
are  concluded  to  agree ;  and  therefore  each  intermediate 
idea  muft  be  fuch  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  vifible 
connexion  with  thofe  two  it  has  been  placed  between, 
or  elfe  thereby  the  conclufion  cannot  be  inferred  or 
drawn  in :  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loofe, 
adid  without  connexion,  there  the  whole  ftringth  of  it 
is  loft,  and  it  hath  no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any 
fhing.  In  the  inftance  above-mentioned,  what  is  it 
ihovvs  the  force  of  the  inference,  and  confequently  the 
rcafonablenefs  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all 
the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclufion,  or 
propofition  inferred?  v.g.  men  fliall  be  punifticd  n 

God  the  puniihcr— — juft  punifliment the  pu- 

nilhed  guilty  — -^could  have  done  otherwife  ■ 
freedom  ■  ■  » ■ 'fclf-determination :  by  which  chain  of 
ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  train,  i.  e.  each  in- 
termediate idea 'agreeing  on*  each  lide  with  thofe  two  ie 
is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and 
fclf-determination  appear  to  bcconneftcd,  i.  e.  thispro-ii 
pofition,  men  can  determine  themfelves,  is  drawn  in, 
or  inferred  from  this,  that  they  fliall  be  puniflied  in  the 
other  world.  For  here  the  mind  feeing  the  connexion 
there  is  bctvveen  the  idea  of  men's  punifhment  in  the 
other  world  and  the  idea  of  God  punifliing;  between 
God  punilhing  and  thejuftice  of  the  punifhment;  be- 
tween juftice  of  the  puniftiment  and  guilt ;  between  guilt 
and  a  power  to  do  otherwife ;  between  a  power  to  do 
otherwife  and  freedom ;  and  between  freedom  and  felf- 
determination ;  fees  the  connexion  between  men  and 
felf-dctermination. 

Now  I  alk  whether  the  Connexion  of  th^  extremes  be  • 
not  more  clearly  feen  in  this  fimple  and  natural  difpo- 
iition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and  jumble  of 
five  or  fix  fyllogifms.    I  muft  beg  pardon  for  calling  it 
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jumble,  lill  fomcbody  fliall  put  thcfe  ideas  info  fo  many 
fyliogtfms,  and  then  fay,  chat  they  are  lefs  junibicd,  and 
tbeir  connexion  more  vifible,  when  ihcy  are  tranfpofcd 
and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  arti- 
ficial terms,  than  in  that  fiiort  and  natural  plain  order 
they  are  laid  doTvn  in  here,  wherein  ever)-  one  may  lee 
it;  and  wherein  they  mull  be  {sen  before  thcv  can  be 
put  into  a  train  of  fyllogifms.  For  the  natural  order  of 
the  connecting  ideas,  muft  direft  the  order  of  the  fyllo- 
gifms, and  a  man  mud:  fee  the  connexion  of  each  inter- 
mediate idea  with  ihofe  that  it  connects,  before  he  can 
with  reafon  make  ufe  of  it  in  a  fyllogifm.  And  whea 
all  ihofc  fyllogifms  arc  made,  neither  thofc  that  are,  nor 
thofe  that  are  not  logicians  will  fee  the  force  of  the 
argumentation,  i.e.  the  conqcxion  of  the  extremes,  one 
jot  the  better.  [For  thofc  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not 
knowing  the  true  forms  of  fyllogifm,  nor  the  reafons  of 
them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and 
conclufive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  ail 
helped  by  the  forms  they  arc  put  into ;  though  by  them 
the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of  their 
re(peiftive  connexion,  being  diHurbcd,  renders  the  illa- 
tion much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as 
for  the  logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  connexion  of 
each  intermediate  idea  with  thofe  it  (lands  bccivccn  fon 
which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends)  as  well  before 
as  after  the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfc  they  do  not  fee  it 
at  all.  For  a  fviiogifm  neither  fhows  nor  ftrengthens 
the  connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  toge- 
ther, but  only  by  the  connexion  feen  in  them  fliows  what 
connexion  the  extremes  have  one  with  another.  But 
what  connexion  the  intermediate  has  with  either  of  the 
extremes  in  that  fyllogifm,  that  no  fyllogifm  does  or 
can  (how.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive  as 
they  ftand  there  in  that  juxta-pofition  only  by  its  own 
view,  to  which  the  fvHogillical  form  it  happens  to  be 
in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all ;  it  only  fhows  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  agrees  with  thofc  it  is  on  both  fidea 
immediately  applied  to;  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  or 
as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and 
therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that 
R  4  whi?h 
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which  It  IS  applied  to  on  each  fide,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  reafoning  depends,  is  as  well  feen  before  as  after 
the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfc  he  that  makes  the  fyllo- 
gifm  could  never  fee  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  is  feen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them  laid  together, 
in  a  juxta-pofition ;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has 
equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propo- 
iition,  whether  that  propofition  be  placed  as  a  major, 
or  a  minor,  in  a  fyllogifm  or  no. 

Of  what  ufe  then  are  fyllogifms  ?  I  anfwer,  their  chief 
and  main  ufe  is  in  the  fchools,  where  men  are  allowed 
without  (hame  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do 
manifcftly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  fchools,  to  thofe  who 
from  thence  have  learned  without  (hame  to  deny  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  even  to  themfelvcs  is  vifible. 
But  to  an  ingenuous  fearcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch 
form  to  force  the  allowing  of  the  inference :  the  truth 
and  rcafonablenefs  of  it  is  better  feen  in  ratiging  of  the 
ideas  in  a  limple  and  plain  order :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth,  never  ufe  fyllo- 
gifms to  convince  themfelves,  [or  in  teaching  others  to 
inftrud  willing  learners.]  Becaufc,  before  they  can  put 
them  into  a  fyllogifm,  they  muft  fee  the  connexion  that 
is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas 
it  is  fet  between  and  applied  to,  to  fliow  their  agree- 
ment; and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee  whether  the 
inference  be  good  or  no,  and  fo  fyllogifm  comes  too^'late 
to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former  in- 
ftance ;  I  afk  whether  the  mind,  confidering  the  idea  of 
jufticc,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  pu- 
nifhmcnt  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  punilhed,  (ahd, 
till  it  docs  fo  confider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make  ufe  of 
it  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  force 
and  ftrength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed  into 
a  fyllogifm.  To  fliow  it  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  exam- 
ple; let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or  medius  ter-i 
minus  that  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  to  (how  the  connexion 
of  homo  and  vivens  :  I  aflc,  w  hcthcr  the  mind  does  no$ 
more  readily  and  plainly  fee  that  conn^xipi)  in  ^he  fimple 
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and  proper  pofition  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  mid- 
dle; thus. 

Homo Animal Vivcns, 

Than  in  rhis  perplexed  one, 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal 

Which  is  the  pofition  thcfe  ideas  have  in  a  fyllogifm,  to 
'    ftiow  the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the 
intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed  fyllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceflary  ufe, 
even  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  Ihow  them  the  fallacies 
that  arc  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  dif- 
courfes.  But  that  this  is  a  miltake  will  appear,  if  we 
confider,  that  the  reafon  why  fometimes  men,  who  fin- 
ccrcly  aim  at  truth,  are  impofed  upon  by  fuch  loofc, 
and  as  they  are  called  rhetorical  difcourfcs,  is,  that  their 
fancies  being  ftruck  with  fomc  lively  metaphorical 
rcprcfentations,  they  ncgleft  to  obferve,  or  do  not  ealily 
perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas,  upon  which  the  infer- 
ence depends.  Now  to  Iliow  fuch  men  the  weaknefs  of 
(iich  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  ftrip 
it  of  the  fuperfluous  ideas,  which,  blended  and  con- 
founded with  ihofe  on  which  the  inference  depends, 
fccm  to  fliow  a  connexion  where  there  is  none;  or  at 
leatt  do  hinder  the  dlfcovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then 
to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the  force  of  the  argu- 
mentation depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which  pofition 
the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them,  fees  what  connexion 
ihey  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference  with- 
out any  need  of  a  fyllogifm  at  all. 

1  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  ufe 
of  in  fuch  cafes,  as  if  the  detecliion  of  the  incoherence 
of  fuch  loofe  difcourfcs  were  wholly  owing  to  the  fyllo- 
gifticat  form;  and  fo  1  myfelf  formerly  thought,  till 
Bpon  a  ftrider  examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the 
intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due  order,  ftiows  the 
incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  fyllogifm  ; 
not  only  as  fubjeding  each  Imk  of  the  chain  to  the  im- 
mediate view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby 
^u  connexion  is  bcA  obferved;  but  alfo  becaufe  fylio- 
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gifm  (hows  the  incoherence  only  to  thofe  f  who  arc  not 
one  often  thoufand)  who  perfedlly  underfland  mode  and 
figure,  and  the  reafon  upon  which  thofe  forms  arc  c(hu 
blifhed  :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  inference  is  mada,  makes  every  ohc, 
whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  underftands  the 
terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas  (without  which,  in  or  out 
of  fyllogifm,  he  cannot  perceive  the  flrcngth  or  weak- 
nefs,  coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  difcourfej  fee  the 
want  of  connexion  in  the  ai^gumentation,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unflcilful  in  fyllogifmj 
who  at  firft  hearing  could  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  in- 
concluftvenefs  of  a  long  artificial  and  plauiible  difcourfcj 
wherewith  others  better  (killed  in  fyllogifm  have  been 
mifled.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who 
do  not  know  fuch.  And  indeed  if  it  were  not  fo,  the 
debates  of  moil  princes  councils,  and  the  buiinefs  of 
aflfemblics  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifmanaged^  fince 
thofe  who  are  relied  upon,  and  have  ufually  a  great  ftroke 
in  them,  are  not  always  fuch,  who  have  the  good  luck 
to  be  perfecflly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm,  or 
expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if  fyllogifm  were  the 
only,  or  fo  much  as  the  fureft  way  to  detcdt  the  fallacies 
of  artificial  difcourfcs ;  I  do  not  think  that  all  mankind, 
even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and 
dignities,  are  fo  much  in  love  with  falfhood  and  millake^ 
that  they  would  every  where  have  negledted  to  bring 
fyllogifm  into  the  debates  of  moment ;  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  affairs  of  confe« 
quence :  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and 
penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their  eafe^ 
but  Micre  to  adl  according  to  the  refult  of  their  debates* 
and  often  pay  for  their  miftakes  with  their  heads  or  for«> 
tunes,  found  thofe  fcholaftic  forms  were  of  little  ufe  tqj 
difcover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilfl  both  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  fhown,  and  better  fhown  without  th^n^ 
to  thofe  who  would  not  r^fufe  to  fee  what  was  vifibly 
fhown  them* 
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Secondly,  anoihcr  reafon  tjiat  makes  me  dsubt  whe- 
ther fyllogifm  be  the  only  proper  inflrunient  of  reafon 
in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  ufe,  mode 
and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  fal- 
lacy (which  has  been  above  confidered)  thole  fcholaftic 
forms  of  difcourfe  are  not  Icfs  liable  to  fallacies  than  the 
plainer  ways  of  argumentation;  and  for  this  1  appeal  to 
common  obfcrvation,  which  has  always  found  thefe  arti- 
ficial methods  of  rcafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and 
entangle  the  mind,  than  to  inftruift  and  inform  the  un- 
derftanding.  And  hence  it  is  [hat  men,  even  when  they 
are  baffled  and  fiienccd  in  this  fcholaftic  way,  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  convinced,  and  fo  brought  over  to  the 
conquering  fide  :  they  perhaps  acknowledge  their  adver- 
fary  to  be  the  more  fkilful  difputant ;  but  reft  ncvcrthe- 
lefs  perfuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  fide;  and  go  away, 
worfted  as  they  are,  with  the  fame  opinion  they  brought 
with  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  way  of  ar- 
gumentation carried  light  and  conviiftion  with  it,  and 
made  men  fee  where  the  truth  lay.  And  therefore  fyU 
logiim  has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining 
victory  in  difpute,  than  for  the  difcovery  or  confirma- 
tion of  truth  in  fair  inquiries.  And  if  it  be  certain,  that 
fallacies  can  be  couched  in  fyllogifm,  as  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  it  muft  be  fomcthing  elfc,  and  not  fyllogifm, 
that  muft  difcover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  fome  men  are,  when 
all  the  ufe  which  they  have  been  wont  to  afcribe  to  any 
thing  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying 
it  wholly  afide.  But,  to  prevent  fuch  unjuft  and  ground- 
lefs  imputations,  I  lell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking 
away  any  helps  to  the  underftanding,  in  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  And  if  men  (killed  in,  and  ufed  to  fyl- 
logifms,  find  them  allifting  to  their  reafon  in  the  dif- 
covery of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  they  fiiould  not  afcribe  more 
to  thefe  forms  than  belongs  to  them ;  and  think  that 
men  have  no  ufe,  or  not  fo  full  an  ufe  of  their  reafoning 
faculty  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  fpectacles  to  fee 
things  clearly  and  diftindlly  :  but  let  not  thofc  that  ufe 
Xbcm  therefore  fay,  nobody  can  fe?  clearly  without 
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them :  thofe  who  do  fo  will  be  thought  in  &vour  of  art 
(which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too  much 
to  deprefs  and  difcredit  nature.  Reafon,  by  its  own  pe- 
netration where  it  is  llrong  and  exercifed,  ufually  lees, 
quicker  and  clearer  without  fyllogifm.  If  ufc  of  thofc 
ipedlacles  has  fo  dimmed  its  (ight^  that  it  cannot  with- 
out them  fee  confequences  or  inconfequenccs  in  argu- 
mentation^  I  am  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  againft  the 
ufing  them.  Every  one  knows  what  beft  fits  his  own 
light.  But  let  him  not  thence  conclude  all  in  the  dark, 
who  ufc  not  jufl  the  fame  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

Helps  little  5*  5-  ^^^  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I 

indemonftra-  think  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  of  far  Icfs,  or  no 
tion,  left  in  ufe  at  all  in  probabilities.  For,  the  aflent 
probabUity.  ^^^^^  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
derancy,  after  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all 
circumftances  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  affift 
the  mind  in  that,  as  fyllogifm ;  which  running  away 
with  one  aflbmed  probability,  or  one  topical  argument, 
purfues  that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  fight  of 
the  thing  under  confideration  ;  and  forcing  it  upon  fomc 
remote  difficulty,  holds  it  faft  there,  intangled  perhapsi 
and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  chain  of  fyllogifms,  with- 
out allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the 
helps,  rcquifitc  to  fliow  on  which  fide,  all  things  confi- 
dered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

Serves  not  to  §•  ^'  ^"^  '^^  ^F  *^^'P  "^  (as  perhaps  may 

increafc  our  be  faid)  in  convincing  men  of  their  errours 

knowledge,  and  miftakcs :  (and  yet  I  would  fain  fee  the 

but  fence  j^j^^  jj,2|.  ^^g  forced  out  of  his  opinion  by 

dint  of  fyllogifm)  yet  fl:ill  it  fails  our  reafon 
in  that  part,  which,  if  not  its  highefl:  pcrfedion,  is  yet 
certainly  its  hardeft  talk,  and  that  which  we  mod  need 
its  help  in;  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and 
making  new  difcoveries.  The  rules  of  fyllogifm  fervc 
not  to  furnifli  the  mind  with  thofe  intermediate  ideas 
that  may  fhow  the  connexion  of  remote  ones.  This 
way  of  reafoning  difcovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art 
of  marflialling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already* 
The  forty-feventh  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid 
U  very  true ;  but  the  difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing 
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to  any  rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows  firft,  and 
then  he  is  able  to  prove  fylloginical!)'.  So  that  fyllo- 
gifm  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man  has  liitic 
or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out 
thofe  ideas  that  (how  the  connexion  of  diftantoncs,  that 
our  ftock  of  knowledge  isincreafcd,  and  that  ufcful  arts 
and  fciences  are  advanced.  Syllogifm  at  bcft  is  but  the 
art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  fliould 
employ  his  reafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much 
otherwifc  than  he,  who  having  got  fome  iron  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  fliould  have  it  beaten  up  all  into 
fwords,  and  put  it  into  his  fervants  hands  to  fence  with, 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanilh  iron  fo,  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  trcafure  that  lay  fo 
long  hid  in  the  entrails  of  America,  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,"  that  he  who  ftiall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  rea- 
fon only  in  brandifliing  of  fyllogifms,  will  difcovcr  very 
little  of  that  mafs  of  knowledge,  w  hich  lies  yet  concealed 
in  the  fccret  rccefles  of  nature  ;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  native  ruftic  reafon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is 
likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  flock 
of  mankind,  rather  than  any  fcholaftic  proceeding  by 
the  flriifl  rule  of  mode  and  figure. 
I  <- 7.  I  doubt  not  nevcrthelcfs,  but  there  Other  helps 
'  are  ways  to  be  found  out  to  aflift  our  reafon  j?"'"''^  ■« 
in  this  moft  ufeful  part;  and  this  thejudi-  '""S*''- 
cious  Hooker  encourages  mc  to  fay,  who  in  his  Eccl. 
Pol.  1.  i,  §.  6,  fpcaks  thus  :  *'  If  there  might  be  added 
"  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps, 
"  I  muft  plainly  confefs,  this  age  of  the  world  carrying 
"  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know, 
"  nor  generally  regard)  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
'*  almoft  as  much  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment 
"  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men 
"  now  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  inno- 
"  cents."  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found,  or  difco- 
vered  here  any  of  ihofc  right  helps  of  art,  this  great  man 
of  deep  thought  mentions;  but  this  is  plain,  that  fyllo- 
giftn,  and  the  logic  now  in  ufe,  which  were  as  well 
knoffa  J 
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known  in  his  days'i  can  be  none  of  thofc  he  means.  It 
is  fufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  difcourfe,  perhaps  fomething 
'  but  of  the  way,  I  am  fure  as  to  me  wholly  new  and  un- 
borrowed, I  (hall  have  given  occafion  to  others  to  call 
about  for  new  difcoveries,  and  to  feek  in  their  own 
thoughts,  for  thofe  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  fcarce 
be  found,  I  fear,  by  thofe  who  fervilely  confine  them- 
felves  to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten 
tracks  lead  this  fort  of  cattle  (as  an  obferving  Roman 
calls  them)  whofc  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation, 
•'  non  quo  eundum  eft,  fed  quo  itur.**  But  I  can  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  fome  men  of 
that  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  largenefs  of  comprchcn- 
fion,  that  if  they  would  employ  their  thoughts  on  this 
fubjeft,  could  open  new  and  undifcovcred  ways  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

§.8.  Having  here  had  an  occafion  ta 
SuTS  ^P^^*^  ^^  fyllogifm  in  general,  and  the  ufc  of 
ticulars.  it  in  reafoning,  and  the  improvement  of  our 

knowledge,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave  this 
fubjedl,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifeft  miftake  in  the 
rules  of  fyllogifm,  viz.  that  no  fyllogiftical  reafoning 
can  be  right  and  conclufive,  but  what  has,  at  leaft,  one 
general  propofition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reafon, 
and  have  knowledge  about  particulars :  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  matter  rightly  confidercd,  the  immediate  ob- 
j eft  of  all  our  reafoning  and  knowledge,  is  nothing  but 
particulars.  Every  man's  reafoning  and  knowledge  is 
only  about  the  ideas  exifting  in  his  own  mind,  which 
are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  exiftenccs ;  and 
our  knowledge  and  reafori  about  other  things,  is  only  as 
they  correfpond  with  thofe  of  our  particular  ideas.  So 
that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmoft  of  all  ouf 
knowledge.  Univerfality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and 
confirts  only  in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas,  about 
which  it  is,  artr  fuch,  as  more  than  one  particular  thing 
can  correfpOnJ  with,  and  be  reprefented  by.  But  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two 
ideas,  confequently  our  own  knowledge,  is  equally  clear 
and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thotc 

ideas 
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ideas  be  capable  of  reprefcnting  more  real  beings  than 
one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  ofFc  about 
fyllogifm,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  may  one  not  upon  jult 
ground  inquire  whether  the  form  fyllogifm  now  has,  is 
ihat  which  in  reafon  it  ought  to  have?  For  the  medius 
terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  1.  c.  the  interme- 
diate idea  by  its  intervention,  to  (how  the  agreement  or 
difagrcement  of  the  two  in  queftion ;  would  not  the  po- 
fition  of  the  medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  (how 
the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  the  extremes  clearer 
and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between 
them  ?  Which  might  be  eafily  done  by  tranfpofing  the 
propofitions,  and  making  the  medius  terminus  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  firft,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  fecond.  As 
thus, 

"  Omnis  homo  eft  animal, 
"  Omne  animal  eft  vivens, 
•'  Ergo  omnis  homo  eft  vivens." 

•'  Omne  corpus  eft  entenfum  Sc  folidum. 

"  Nullum  extenfum  &  folidum  eft  pura  extcnfio, 

"  Ergo  corpus  non  eft  pura  extenfio." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  inftances  in  fyllo- 
gifms,  whofe  conclufions  arc  particular.  The  fame  rea- 
fon holds  for  the  fame  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
general. 

§.  9.  Reafon,  though  it  penetrates  into     ,^  Reafon 
the  depths  of  the  fea  and  earth,  elevates  our     fiilsusfor 
thoughts  as  high  as  the  ftars,  and  leads  us     want  of 
through  the  vaft  fpaces  and  large  rooms  of    "''^ 
this  mighty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  tar  ftiort  of  the  real  ex- 
tent of  even  corporeal  being;  and  there  are  many  in. 
fiances  wherein  it  fails  us:  as, 

Firft,  it  perfeiftly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail.  It 
neither  does,  nor  can  extend  itfelf  farther  than  they  do. 
And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our  reafoning 
flops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning:  and  if  at 
any  time  wc  reafon  about  uords,  which  do  no:  ftand  for 
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any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  thofc  founds,  and  nothing 
clfc. 

».  BecBufeof  §'  "^-  Secondly,  our  reafon  is  often  puz- 
oWcure  and  zled,  and  at  a  lofs,  bccaufc  of  the  obfcurity, 
imperfefl  confiifion,  or  impcrfedion  of  the  ideas  it  is 

'     '■  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved 

in  difficulties  and  contradidtions.  Thus  not  having  any 
perfedt  idea  of  the  Icaft  cxteniion  of  matter,  nor  of  infi- 
nity, we  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  divifibility  of  matter; 
but  having  perfefl,  clear,  and  diflinift  ideas  of  number, 
our  reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextricable  dif5- 
cultics  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved  in  any  con- 
tradictions about  them.  Thus,  wc  having  but  imper- 
feiil  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of  the  be- 
ginning of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces 
either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  impcrfefler  yet  of  the 
operation  of  God  ;  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free 
created  agents,  which  reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf 
out  of. 

§.  It.  Thirdly,  our  reafon  is  often  at  a 
ofioKrnw-'  ftand,  becaufe  it  perceives  not  thofe  ideas, 
diiie  ideas.       which  could  ferve  to  fhow  the  certain  or 

probable  agreement  or  difagreemeni  of  any 
other  two  ideas;  and  in  this  fome  men's  faculties  far 
outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  inftrumcnt  and 
inftance  of  human  fagacity,  was  difcovercd,  men,  with 
amazement,  looked  on  fevcral  of  the  demonftrations  of 
anticnt  mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce  forbear  to 
think  the  finding  fcvcra!  of  thofe  proofs  to  be  fomething, 
more  than  human. 

$.12.  Fourthly,  the  mind,  by  proceed- 
wronger^-  inguponfalfc  principles,  is  often  eng:^ 
dplo.  in  abfurdities  and  difhcuttics,  brought  into 

ftraits  and  contradiftions,  without  knowing 
how  to  free  itfelf  i  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  in  vain  to  im- 
plore the  help  of  reafon,  unlefs  it  be  to  difcover  the 
fallhood  and  reject  the  influence  of  thofe  wrong  princi- 
ples. Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties 
which  the  building  upon  falfe  foundations  brings  a  man 
into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more, 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  ^v^\tj.\.u«.^. 
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$.  13.  Fifthly,  as  obfcure  and  imperfect     5.  Becaafe 
ideas  often  involve  our  reafon,  fo,  upon  the     of  doubtful 
fame  ground,  do  dubious  words,  and  un-     «""'- 
certain  figt«,  often  in  difcourfes  and  arginngs,  when 
not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reafon,  and  bring 
ihein  to  a  non-plus.     But  thefe  two  latter  are  our  fault, 
and  not  the  fault  of  reafon.     But  yet  the  confequences 
of  thciti  are  ncvcrlhclcfs  obvious;  and  the  perplexities 
or  errours  they  fill  men's  minds  with,  are  every  where 
obfervable. 

§.  14.  Some  cf  the  ideas  that  are  in  the     -.     ,.  .  „ 
mind,   arc  fo  there,  that  they  can  be  by     degreeof 
themfelves  immediately  compared  one  with     knowledge  ii 
another  1  and  in  ihefe  the  mind  is  able  to     io'oitivc. 
ptTCcivc,   that    they  agree   or  difagrcc   as     (^'Iw '  "*" 
I     clea'riy,  as  that  it  has  them.     Thus  the  mind 

1  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole 
circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle:  and  this 
\  therefore,  as  has  been  faid.  I  call  intuitive  knowledge  j 
[  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  pro- 
bation, nor  can  have  any  ;  this  being  the  highcft  of  all 
I  human  certainty.  In  this  confifts  the  evidence  of  aJl  thofc 
maxims,  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every 
man  [does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  afTent  to,  but)  knows  to 
be  true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  propofcd  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  In  the  difcovery  of,  and  afrcnt  to  thefe  truths* 
there  is  no  ufe  of  the  difcurfive  faculty,  no  need  of  rea- 
foning,  but  they  are  known  by  a  fuperior  and  higher 
degree  of  evidence.  And  fuch,  If  I  may  guefs  at  things 
unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  nngels  have  now,  and 
the  fpirits  of  juil  men  made  perfed,  (hall  have,  in  a 
future  ftate,  of  thoufands  of  things,  which  now  cither 
wholly  efcape  our  apprehenfions,  or  which,  our  fhort- 
lighted  reafon  having  got  feme  fain:  glimpfe  of,  we,  ilj' 
the  dark,  grope  after. 

$.  15.    But  though  we  have,    here  and     TIienMtli 
there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  fome  fparks     dcmonflra- 
of  bright  knowledge  ;  yet  the  greatcft  parE     "™  ■'J'  ^^* 
of  our  ideas  are  fuch,  that  we  cannot  difcem      """"fi" 
ihcir  agreement  or  difagrcement  by  an  immediate  com- 
VoL.  II.  S  paring 
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paring  them.  And  in  all  thefc  we  have  need  of  reafon* 
ing,  and  muft,  by  difc6urfe  and  inference,  make  our 
difcovcrics.  Now  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which  I 
Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again* 

Firft,  thofe  whofc  agreement  or  difagreement,  though 
it  cannot  be  fecn  by  an  immediate  putting  them  toge<» 
ther,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  intervention  of  other 
ideas,  which  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  cafe 
when  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate 
idea,  on  both  (ides  with  thofe  which  wx  would  compare, 
is  plainly  difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  a  demonflnu 
tion,  whereby  knowledge  is  produced ;  which  though  it 
be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  altogether  fo  clear 
as  intuitive  knowledge.  Becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely 
one  fimple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any 
the  lead  miftake  or  doubt ;  the  truth  is  feen  all  perfedtly 
at  once.  In  demonftration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition 
too,  but  not  altogether  at  once ;  for  there  mu ft  be  a  re- 
membrance of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  me* 
dium,  or  intermediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it 
in'ith  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other;  and 
where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the 
miftake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  muft  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each  ftcp 
of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  juft  as 
it  is  ;  and  the  mind  m\ift  be  fure  that  no  part  of  what  is 
neceflary  to  make  up  the  demonftration  is  omitted  or 
overlooked.  This  makes  fome  demonftrations  long  and 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  thofe  who  have  not  ftrength 
of  parts  diftinftly  to  perceive,  and  cxaftly  carry  fo  maqy 
particulars  orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  thofe,  who 
are  able  to  maftcr  fuch  intricate  fpcculations,  arc  fain 
fometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  is  need  of 
more  than  one  review  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty. 
But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  jt 
had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that 
with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c.  there  the 
agreement  of  the  firft  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonftration, 
and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called 
rational  knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

5  S-,i6. 
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$.  16.  .Secondly,   there  are  other  ideas,     Tofyppj- 
whofc  agreement  or  di  fagreement  can  no     the  narrow- 
othcrwifc  be  judged  of,  but  by  the  inter-     ncfsofihi!. 
vention  of  others,  which  have  not  a  certain     **:  ^y*  "°" 
agreement  with  the  extremes,  but  an  ufual    judgment 
or  likely  one :  and  in  ihefe  it  is  that  the     upon  j>roba> 
judgment  is  properly  exercifed,  which  is     blctafoa- 
thc  acquicfcing  of  the  mind,  that  any  ideas     '"2' 
do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  fuch  probable  me- 
diums.    This,  though  it  never  amounts  to  knowledge, 
no  not  to  that  which  is  the  loweft  degree  of  it:  yet 
fomctimcs  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  fo 
firmly   together,   and  the   probability  is  fo  clear  and 
ftrong,  that  alfent  as  necclfarily  follows  if,  as  knowledge 
docs  dcmonftration.     The  great  excellency  and  ufe  of 
the  judgment  is  to  obfcrvc  right,  and  take  a  true  efti- 
mate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  probability  ;  and 
then,  catling  them  up  all  right  together,  choofe  that  fide 
which  has  the  overbalance. 

%.  17.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  percep-     iniuidon, 
lion  of  the  certain  agreement  or  difagrce-     dtmonftra-' 
nicnt  of  two  ideas  immediately  compared     tioi.judg- 
logcther. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  difagrcement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree 
or  difagrec,  by"  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas, 
whofc  certain  agreement  or  difagreemen:  with  them  it 
does  not  perceive,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequent  and 
ufual. 

§.  18.  Though  the  deducing  one  propo-     Conftquen- 
fition  from  Mother,  or  making  inferences     cnofword*. 
in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reafon,  and  that     aoii  confe- 
which  It  is  ufually  employed  about ;  yet  the    3°^'  "^ 
principal  adl  of  ratiocination  is  the  findi.^g 
the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  two  ideas  one  with 
another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.     As  a  man,  by 
a  yard,  finds  two  houfcs  to  be  of  the  fame  length,  which 
could  not  be  brought  together  to  mcafure  their  equality 
by  juxta-pofitioo.     Words  have  their  confequences,  as 
S  2  v'wt 
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the  figns  of  fuchTdeas  :  and  things  agree  or  difagreej  as 
really  they  are ;  biit  \vc  obfcrve  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

§.19.  Before  we  quit  this  .fubje<5t,  it  may 
ar^"umente^^^    bc  worth  our  while  a  little  to  refledl  on  four 

forts  of  arguments,  that  men,  in  their  rea* 
fonings  with  others,  do  ordinai^ly  make  ufe  of,  to  pre- 
vail on  their  affent ;  or  at  lead  fo  to  awe  them,  as  to 
filence  their  oppofition, . 

Firft,  the  firfl:  is  to  allege  the  opinions 
cundiam!""      ^^  men,  whofc  parts,  learning,   eminency, 

power,  or  fome  other  caufe  has  gained  a 
name,  and  fettled  their  reputation  in  the  common  efleem 
with  fome  kind  of  authority.  When  men  are  eflablifhed 
in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  modcfty 
for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  queftion  the 
Authority  of  men,  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  it.  This  is 
apt  to  be  cenfured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of 
pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  deter- 
mination of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  tobc  re- 
ceived with  refpeft  and  fubmiffion  by  others :  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  infolence  for  a  man  to  fet  up,  and  adhere 
to  his  own  opinion,  againft  the  current  ftream  of  anti- 
quity ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  balance  againft  that  of  fome 
learned  doftor,  or  other  wife  approved  writer.  Who- 
ever backs  his  tenets  with  fuch  tiuthorities,  thinks  he 
ought  thereby  to  carry  the  caufe,  and  is  ready  to  ftylc  it 
impudence  in  any  one  who  (hall  ftand  out  againft  them. 
This,  I  think,  may  bc  called  argumentum  ad  verecun- 
diam. 

§.  20.  Secondly,  another  way  that  men 
rantiamf"^'      ordinarily  ufc  to  drive  others,   and  fcMtre 

them  to  fubmit  their  judgments,  and  receive 
the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  thl^  ad verfary  to 
admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  aflign  a  better. 
And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

.  §.21.  Thirdly,  a  third  way  is  to  prefs  a 

^^d  homi-     ^^^  ^^,j^j^  confequcnccs  drawn  from  his  own 

principles,  or  conceflions.  This  is  already 
known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Ad  udi-  §•  ^--  YouTtVvW*  tiv^  fourth  is  the  uflng 

ciixm.  ^  '  '      of  ptoofe  dta^ultom^wi  ^^^1^>x\k^>:\ssc& 
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of  knowledgcor  probability.  This  I  call  argumentucn 
ad  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true 
inftrudion  with  ir^  and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  know- 
ledge. For^  I.  It  argues  not  another  man*s  opinion 
to  be  rights  becaufe  I  out  of  refpecfl,  or  any  other 
confidcration  but  that  of  conviclion»  will  not  conrradidt 
him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right 
way^  nor  that  I  ought  to  lake  the  fame  with  him^  be- 
caufe I  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has  Hiown 
mc  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft,  and 
therefore  not  oppofe  another  man*s  perfuafion :  I  may 
be  ignorantj  and  not  be  able  to  proiiuce  a  better:  I 
may  be  in  an  errour,  and  another  may  fiiow  me  that  I  am 
io  This  may  difpofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception 
of  truth*  but  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that  muft  come  from 
proofs  and  arguments^  and  light  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things  thcmfelves>  and  not  from  my  iliame-tacc.'ncfs, 
ignorance,  or  errour. 

$•  23.  By  what  has  been  before  faid  of  Ahove,  con- 
reidpn,  we  may  be  able  to  make  fome  guefs  trary^  and 
at  thctiiftindlion  of  things,  into  thofc  that  according  to 
are .  according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  "*^' 
Kcafbn.  I.  According  to  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions, 
whofe  truth  wc  can  difcovcr  by  examining  and  tracing 
thofe  ideas  we  haj^e  from  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  and 
by  natural  dedudlion  find  to  be  true  or  probable* 
2.  Above  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions,  whc  fc  truth  01 
probability  we  cannot  by  reafon  derive  from  thufc  prin- 
ciples* 3.  Contrary  to  reafon  are  fuch  propolitions,  as 
are  incontiftent  with,  or  irreconcileahle  to,  our  clear 
and  diftindt  ideas.  Thus  the  exilk-ncc  of  one  God  is 
according  to  reafon;  the  exiftcnce  of  n^re  than  o::c 
God,  contrary  to  reafon;  the  refurrcction  of  the  dc;id, 
above  reafon.  Farther,  as  above  rvafon  may  be  taken 
in  a  double  fenfc,  viz.  either  as  fi^nifying  above  i  roi^i. 
bility,  or  above  certainty;  fo  in  that  large  GniV  »!io, 
contrary  to  reafon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometinus  ^^ki  n 

|.  24.  There  is  another  ufe  of  the  v\ord     Reafon  n.i 
ECafon,    wherein    it    is    oppofed   to   faith ;     iauh  no;  >p« 
which  chough  it  be  in  itfclf  a  very  improper    pu^^^'* 
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Mray  of  fpcaking,  yet  common  ufe  has  fo  authorized  it, 
that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppofc  or  hope  to  remedy 
it :  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice^  that 
however  faith  be  oppofed  to  reafon,  faith  is  nothing  but 
a  firm  affent  of  the  mind  :  which  if  it  be  regulated,  as 
is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon 
good  reafon ;  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that 
believes,  without  having  any  reafon  for  believing,  may 
be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies ;  but  neither  feeks  truth 
as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker» 
who  would  have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning  faculties  he 
has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  miftake  and  errour. 
He  that  does  not  this  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  however 
he  fometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  'but  by 
chance ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  luckinefs  of  the 
accident  M^iU  excufc  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding. 
This  at  lead  is  certain,  that  he  mud  be  accountable  for 
whatever  miflakes  he  runs  into :  whereas  he  that  makes 
ufe  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given  him,  and 
feeks  (incerely  to  difcover  truth  by  thofe  helps  and  abi- 
lities he  has,  may  have  this  fatisfa£tion  in  doing  his  duty 
as  a  rational  creature,  that,  though  he  ihould  mifs  truth, 
he  will  not  mifs  the  reward  of  it.  For  he  governs  his 
aflent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  (hould,  who,  in  any  cafe 
or  matter  whatfocver,  believes  or  di(believes,  according 
as  reafon  direds  him.  He  that  dcjth  otherwife  tranf- 
jgrefTes  againft  his  own  light,  and  mifufes  thofe  Acuities 
which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  fcarch 
and  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability. 
But,  fince  reafon  and  faith  are  by  fome  men  oppofed, 
we  will  fo  confider  them  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.      XVIIL 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their  difiinli  Provinces. 

NccdTaryto     $•  I.  JT  has  been  above  (hown,  i.  That 
know  their  A  we  are  of  neceflTity  ignorant,  and 

boQodariesr      "^wX  knowledge  of  all  forts^  where  wc  want 
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ideas.  2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and  want  rational 
knowledge,  where  we  want  proofs.  3.  That  we  want 
certain  knowledge  and  certainty,  as  far  as  we  want  clear 
and  determined  fpecific  ideas.  4.  Th:it  wc  want  pro- 
bability to  direct  our  aflent  in  matters  where  we  have 
neither  knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  teftiniony  of  other 
men,  to  bottom  our  reafon  upon. 

From  thcfe  things  thus  premifcd,  I  think  we  may 
come  to  lay  down  the  meafurcs  and  boundaries  between 
faith  and  reafon;  the  want  whereof  may  polTibly  have 
been  the  caufe,  if  not  of  great  diforders,  yet  at  !ca(t  of 
great  difputcs,  and  perhaps  miftakes  in  the  world.  For 
till  it  be  rcfolved,  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reafon, 
and  how  far  by  faith,  wc  fliall  in  vain  difpute,  and  en-' 
dcavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

§.  2.  I  find  every  feifl,  as  far  as  reafon  paithand 
will  help  tTiem,  make  ufe  of  it  gladly  :  and  reafon  what 
where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is  mat-  weontraUit 
ter  of  faith,  and  above  reafon.  And  I  do  '"'S'"'^"--''-  " 
not  fee  how  they  can  argue,  with  any  one,  or  ever  con- 
vince a  gainfayer  who  makes  ufc  of  the  fame  plea,  without 
fetting  down  ftrift  boundaries  between  faith  and  reafon  ; 
which  ought  to  be  the  ftrft  point  cOablithed  in  all  qucf- 
tions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contradirtinguiflied  to  faith, 
I  take  to  be  the  difcovery  of  the  certainty  or  probability 
of  fuch  propofitions  or  truths,  which  the  mind  arrives 
at  by  deduiltion  made  from  fuch  ideas,  which  it  has  got 
by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties;  viz.  by  fenfation  or 
rcfteiflion, 

Faith,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  afTcnt  to  any  propofi- 
tion,  not  thus  made  out  by  the  deducTiions  of  reafon  ; 
but  upon  ihc  credit  of  the  propofer,  as  coming  from 
God,  in  fome  extraordinary  way  of  communication. 
This  way  of  difcovcring  truths  to  men  wc  call  reve- 
lation. 

$.  3.  Firft  then  I  fay,  that  no  man  in- 
fpired  by  God  can  by  any  revelation  com- 
municate to  others  any  new  timplc  ideas, 
which  they  had  not  before  from  fenfation  or     onat  revch- 
xrBeH'ion.     For  whatfoevct  impigffijm&^t    ^'^■ 


pie  idea  csn 
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himfelf  may  have  from  the  immediate  hand  of  God^ 
this  revelation^  if  it  be  of  new  fimple  ideas>  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words,  or  any  other 
figns.  Becaufe  words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on 
us,  caufe  no  other  ideas,  but  of  their  na,tural  founds: 
and  it  is  by  the  cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  figns,  that  xhcy 
excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas  %  but  yet  only 
fuch  ideas  as  were  there  before.  For  words  feen  or 
heard,  recal  to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only^  which  to 
us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  figns  of;  but  cannot  in-* 
troduce  any  perfedly  new,  and  formerly  unknown  fim- 
ple ideas.  The  fame  holds  in  all  other  figns,  which 
cannot  fignify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before 
never  had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  things  were  difcovered  to  St,  Paul, 
^hen  he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever 
nfetw  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the  defcription 
he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that 
there  are  fuch  things,  "  as  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
*'  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
*'  conceive,"     And  fuppofing  God  (hould  difcover  to 
any  One,  fupernaturally,  a  fpecies  of  creatures  inhabit- 
ing, for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is  pofli* 
ble  there  may  be  fuch,  nobody  can  deny)  which  had  fix 
fenfes ;  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  fixth  fenfe ;  he  could  no  more,  by  words> 
produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  thofe  ideas,  imprint- 
ed by  that  fixth  fenfe,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the 
idea  of  any  colour  by  the  founds  of  words  into  a  man, 
vho,  having  the  other  four  fenfes  pcrfedl,  had  always 
totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  feeing*     For  our  fimple  ideas 
then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  fole  matter  of  all 
>our  notions  and  knowledge,  we  mud  depend  wholly  on 
our  reafoR,  I  mean  our  natural  faculties ;  and  can  by  no 
means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  traditional 
revelation ;  I  fay,  traditional  revelation,  in  difiiniflion 
to  original  revelation.     By  the  one,  I  mean  that  fir  ft 
impreffion,  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  any  bounds  i 
«i0d  by  the  other>  thofe  Lmpreffions  delivered  over  to 
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others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary  way$  of  conveying 
our  conceptions  one  to  another. 

$.  4.  Secondly,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  truths  r«  ,. , 
may  be  difcovcrcd,  and  conveyed  down  ^J^ialj^ 
from  revelation,  which  are  difcoverable  to  may  make  19 
us  by  reafon,  and  by  thofe  ideas  we  naturally  knowpropa- 
may  have.  So  God  might,  by  revelation,  ^br^lf^bT* 
difcovcr  the  truth  of  any  propofirion  in  reafon,  buT 
£uclid  ;  as  well  as  men«  by  the  natural  ufe  not  with  the 
of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  difco-  ^amcccr- 
vcry  themfelves.  In  all  things  of  this  kind,  [^"J^  JS^ 
there  is  little  need  or  ufe  of  revelation^  God 
having  furniftied  us  with  natural  and  furer  means  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatfoever  truth 
we  come  to  the  clear  difcovery  of,  from  the  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas^  will  always  be  ccr« 
tainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
traditional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we.  have, 
that  this  revelation  came  at  iirll  from  God,  can  never 
be  fo  furc,  as  the  knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  diftinft  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  own  ideas;  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  fome  ages 
(ince,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  I  might  aflent  to  the  truth  of  that  pro^ 
pofition,  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  was 
revealed ;  but  that  would  never  amount  to  fo  great  a 
certainty,  as  the  knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing 
and  meafuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Th^  like  holds  in  mat- 
ter of  faft,  knowabic  by  our  fenfes  5  v.  g.  the  hiftory  of 
the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which  had 
their  original  from  revelation :  and  yet  nobody,  I  think, 
will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the 
flood,  as  Noah  that  faw  it;  or  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  feen  it.  For  he 
has  no  greater  afllirance  than  that  of  his  fenfes,  that  it  ig 
writ  in  the  book  fuppofcd  writ  by  Mofes  infpired :  but 
he  has  not  fo  great  an  alTurance  that  Mofes  writ  that 
book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write  it.  So  that  the 
alTurance  of  its  being  a  revelation  is  lefs  flill  than  the 
aifurance  of  his  fcnfcs«  * 
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Rfsrelatiot  ^*  5*    ^^  propofitions  then,  whofc  ccr- 

cannot  be  tainty  is  builc  upon  the  clear  perception  of 
adimtte4  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas, 
apinfttbc  attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  aa 
^ncc^of  fta-  ^^  felf-evident  propofitions,  or  by  evident 
fon.  deduAions  of  reafon  in  demonftrations,  we 

need  not  the  afTiftance  of  revelation,  as  ne- 
celTary  to  gain  our  affent,  and  introduce  them  into  our 
minds.  Becaufc  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  could 
fettle  them  there,  or  had  done  it  already ;  which  is  the 
greatef^  aflurance  we  can  poflibly  have  of  any  thing,  un- 
lefs  where  God  immediately  reveals  it  to  us :  and  there 
too  our  aflurance  can  be  no  greater,  than  our  knowledge 
is,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  -  But  yet  'nothing,  I 
think,  can,  under  that  title,  (hake  or  over-rule  plain 
knowledge ;  or  rationally  prevail  with  any  man  to  admit 
it  for  true,  in  a  direft  contradidlion  to  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  own  underftanding.  For  fince  no  evidence 
of  our  faculties,  by  Mhich  we  receive  fuch  revelations, 
can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge, we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  any  thing  that 
is  dircftly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftindl  knowledges: 
V.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body,  and  one  place,  do  fp  clearly 
agree,  and  the  mind  has  fo  evident  a  perception  of  their 
agreement,  that  we  can  never  affcnt  to  a  propofition, 
that  affirms  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two  diftant  places  at 
once,  however  it  fliould  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a 
divine  revelation :  fince  the  evidence,  fir  ft,  that  we  de- 
ceive not  ourfclves,  in  afcribing  it  to  God ;  fecondly, 
that  we  underftand  it  right ;  can  never  be  fo  great,  as 
the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby 
we  difcern  it  impoffible  for  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  And  therefore  no  propofition  can  be 
received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  alfent  due 
to  all  fuch,  if  it  be  contradiftory  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.  Becaufe  this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
aflcnt  whatfoever:  and  there  would  be  left  no  difl^erencc 
.  between  truth  and  falfliood,  no  meafures  of  credible  and 
incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propofitions  ftiall 
tsikc  place  before  felt-evident-,  ^ivvdvjVsax.  >k^  c^xt^vtwl^ 
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know  give  way  to  what  wc  may  podibly  be  miflakcn  in. 
In  propofitions  therefore  contrary  to  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagrcciiicnt  of  any  of  oar 
ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  .is  matters  of  faith. 
They  cannot  move  our  alfcnt,  under  that  or  any  other 
title  whatfoevcr.  For  faith  can  never  convince  us  of 
any  thing  that  contradiifls  our  knowledge,  Beciufc 
though  faith  be  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  God  (who 
cannot  lye)  revealing  any  propofition  to  iis;  yet  we  can- 
not have  an  affiirance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine 
revelation,  greater  than  our  own  knowledge:  fince  the 
w  hole  ftrength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge that  God  revealed  it,  which  in  this  cafe,  where 
the  propofition  fuppofed  revealed  contradifts  our  know- 
ledge or  reafon,  will  always  have  this  o'ojeftion  hanging 
to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to 
come  from  God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being, 
which,  if  received  for  true,  mufl:  overturn  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us; 
render  all  our  faculties  ufelcfs  ;  wholly  deftroy  the  moft 
excellent  part  of  his  workmanfhip,  our  undcrftandings; 
and  put  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he  will  have  Itfs 
light,  lefs  conduft  than  the  bead  that  pcrilhcth.  For 
if  the  miiKl  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps 

'  not  fo  clear)  evidence  of  any  thin^  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reafon.  it 
can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of 
its  reafon,  to  give  a  place  to  a  propofition,  whofc  reve- 
lation has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  thofe  principles 

■  have, 

5.  6.  Thus  far  a  man  has  ufe  of  reafon,     TraditioiHl 
and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  imme-     revelation 
diate  and  original  revelation,    where  it  is     ""^ 
fuppofcd  to  be  made  to  himfcif :  but  to  all  thofe  who 
pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to 
others,  which  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of 
mouth,  arc  conveyed  down  to  them  ;  reafon  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us 
to  receive  them.     For  matter  of  taith  being  only  divine 
fevelation,  and  nothing  elfe;  faith,  as  we  ufc  the  word, 
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(called  commonly  divine  faith)  ha$  to  do  with  no  pro* 
poiitions^  but  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinei/ 
revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  fee  how  thofe,  who  make 
revelation  alone  the  fole  objcc^l  of  faith,  can  fay,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reafon,  to  beltcve  chat 
fuch  or  fuch  a  propofition,  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch 
a  book,  is  of  divine  infpiration ;  unlefs  it  be  revealed, 
that  that  propofition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  commu- 
nicated by  divine  infpiration.  Without  fuch  a  revela- 
tion, the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  propofition  or 
book  to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of 
faith,  but  matter  of  reafon ;  and  fuch  as  I  muft  come 
to  an  aflTcnt  to,  only  by  the  ufe  of  my  reafon,  which  can 
never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  itfelf :  it  being  impoflible  for  reafon  ever  to 
procure  any  aflent  to  that,  which  to  itfelf  appears  tm- 
reafonable. 

'  In  all  things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  eviden.ce 
from  our  ideas,  and  thofe  principles  of.  knowledge  I 
have  above-mentioned,  reafon  is  the  proper  judge;  and 
revelation^  though  it  may  in  confenting  with  it  confirp 
its  dictates,  yet  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  invalidate  its  de- 
crees:  nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear 
and  evident  fentencc  of  reafon,  to  quit  it  for  the  con- 
*  trary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith; 
which  can  have  no  authority  againd  the  plain  and  clear 
.  didlates  of  reafon. 

§.  7.  But,  thirdly,  there  being  many 
abovc^fon  things,  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  no- 
tions, or  none  at  all ;  and  other  things,  of 
whofe  paft,  prefcnt,  or  future  exiftence,  by  the  natural 
ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all; 
thefe,  as  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  above  reafon,  are,  when  revealed,  the  pro- 
per mnttcr  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels 
rebelled  againft  God,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy 
ilatc;  and  that  the  dead  (hall  rife,  and  live  again :  thefe, 
and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  arc 
purely  matters  of  faiths  with  which  reafon  has  dircdly 
nothing  to  do. 
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$.  8.  But  (ince  God  in  giving  us  the  light 
of  reafon  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his  own     trary  to  ret- 
hands  from  affording  us^  when  he  thinks    fon,  if  re- 
fit, the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  thofc     ^eiJ^.  are 
matters,  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are    J^fj^" 
able  to  give  a  probable  determination;  re- 
velation, where  God  has  been  pfeafcd  to  give  it,  muft 
carry  it  againd  the  probable  conjedlures  of  reafon.    Be- 
caufc  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
docs  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  the  pro^ 
bability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  aifent 
to  fuch  a  teflimony ;  which,  it  is  fatisfied,  comes  from 
one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.     But  yet  it 
ftill  belongs  to  reafon  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being 
1  revelation,  and  of  the  fignification  of  the  words  wherein 
it  is  delivered.     Indeed,  if  any  thing  {hall  be  thought 
revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of 
reafon,  and  the  evident  knowIcdL'e  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  clear  and   diftind:  ideas;    there  reafon  mufl  be 
hearkened^ to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province:  fincc 
a  man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  knowledge,  that  a 
proppiicion  which  contradids  the  clear  principles  and 
evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  underftands  the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is 
delivered;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true:  and  fo 
is  bound  to  confider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reafon, 
and  not  fwallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of 
faith. 

§.  9.  Firft,   whatever  propofition  is  re-     Revelation 
vealed,  of  whofe  truth  our  mind,  by  its  na-     in  matters 
tural  faculties  and  notions,  cannot  judge;     cannot ^"^^ 
that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above    judge,  orbut 

reafon.  probably. 

Secondly,    all   propofitions  whereof  the    «"?^^^^|^ 

.    J      ,     '   ,  r"      F  ■  X   r       1  •  hearkcncu to* 

miRdj  by  the  ule  of  its  natural  faculties, 
can  come  to  determine  and  judge  from  naturally  ac- 
quired ideas,  are  matter  of  reafon  ;  with  this  dilference 
ftill,  that  in  thofe  concerning  which  it  has  but  an  un- 
certain evidence,  and  fo  is  pcrfuaded  of  their  truth  only 
upon  probable  grounds,  whic^h  ftill  admit  a  poffibility 
€tf  t^  contrary  to  be  true»  without  doing  violence  to 
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t^c  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  over- 
turning the  principles  of  its  own  reafon ;  in  fuch  pro- 
bable propofitions,  I  fay,  an  evident  revelation  ought  to 
determine  our  alfcnt  even  againlt  probability.  For 
where  the  principles  of  reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  pro- 
portion to  be  certainly  true  or  falfe,  there  clear  revela- 
tion, as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  ground  of  aflent, 
may  determine;  and  fo  it  may  be  matter  of  faith>  and 
be  alfo  above  reafon.  Becaufe  reafon,  in  that  pariiculac 
matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  probability> 
faith  gave  the  determination  where  reafon  catne  fhort; 
and  revelation  difcovcred  on  which  fide  the  truth  lay. 
§.  lo.  Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith 
reaches,  and  that  without  any  violence  or 
hindrance  to  reafon;  which  is  not  injured 
or  diflurbed,  but  alTifted  and  improved,  by 
new  difcoverics  of  truth  coming  from  the 
eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge.  What- 
ever God  hath  revealed  is  certainly  trucj 
no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  objcdl 
of  faith :  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no, 
reafon  muft  judge;  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
rcjedt  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  oppolition  to 
knowledge  and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence, 
that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  iq 
the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  fcnfe  we  undcrrtand 
it,  fo  clear  and  fo  certain,  as  that  of  the  principles  of 
reafon;  and  therefore  nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and 
inconfirtcnt  with,  the  clear  and  fclf-evident  didates  of 
reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  affcnted  to  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  wherein  reafon  hath  nothing  lo  do.  Wharfo- 
ever  is  divine  revelation  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  opi- 
nions, prejudices,  and  inttrcft,  and  hath  A  right  to  be 
received  with  full  aflent.  Such  a  fubmitTion  as  this*  of 
our  reafon  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land-marks  of 
knowledge :  this  (hakes  not  the  foundations  of  reafon, 
but  leaves  us  that  ufe  of  our  faculties,  for  which  they 
were  given  us. 

Iftheboun-         §•  *!•  If  the  provinces  of  faith  and  rea* 
dariet  be  not     fon  arc  not  kegx.  diftiuG.  bi  OAafe,  VKiuftdai:- 
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lies,  [here  will,  in  matccrs  of  religion,  be  f«  beeWien 
no  room  for  rcafon  at  all;  and  thofc  extra-  f?'(hwi<ira- 
vagjint  opinions  and  ceremonies  that  are  to  [buiiafinor 
be  found  in  the  fevcral  religions  of  the  <xiMvagancy 
world,  will  not  dcicrvc  [o  be  blamed.  For,  '"  r^jjs'oo 
to  this  crying  up  of  faith,  in  oppofition  to  J^JI^diA^" 
reafon,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  nicafure 
afcribe  thofc  abfurditic*  that  fill  ajniolt  all  the  religions 
which  polTcfs  and  divide  mankind.  For  men  having 
been  prmciplcd  with  an  opinion,  that  they  muft  not 
confult  rcafon  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  appa- 
rently contradiiftory  to  common  Tcnfe,  and  the  very 
principles  of  all  their  knowledge  j  have  let  loofe  their 
fancies  and  natural  fupcrflition  J  and  have  been  by  them 
led  into  fo  ftrange  opinions,  and  extravagant  practices 
in  religion,  that  a  confiderate  man  cannot  but  ftand 
amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  fo  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife  God,  that  he  cannot 
avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and  oHenfive  to  z 
fobcr  good  man.  So  that  in  effeA  religion,  which 
fliouid  moft  diftinguith  us  from  bcafts,  and  ought  mofl 
peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  mofl  irrational 
and  more  fenfelcfs  than  beafts  ihemfelves.  "  Credo, 
quia  impoflibilecft;"  I  believe,  bccaufe  it  is  impollible, 
might  in  a  good  man  pafs  for  a  faily  of  zeal;  but  would 
prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choofe  their  opinions  or 
religion  by. 


CHAP.      XIX. 

0/  Enlbujia/m: 

$.  I.  T  TE  that  would  feriouflv  fct  upon 

n  the  fearch  of  truth,  ought  in  the     Jf  "(^[!™* 
Jirft  place  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love 
of  it.     For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  get  it,,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  milTes 
ii.    There  is  uohoJy  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning. 
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who  docs  notprofcfshimfelf  a  lover  of  truth;  and  there 
is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  amifs  to 
be  thought  otherwife  of.     And  yet  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  fay,  that  there  arc  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for 
truth-fake>  even  amongft  thofe  who  perfuade  thcmfelvei 
that  they  are  fo.    How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be 
fo  in  earneft,  is  worth  inquiry:  and  I  think  there  is  one 
unerring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  pro- 
pofition  with  greater  aflurance,  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  "warrant.     Whoever  goes  beyond  this 
meafurc  of  aflent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the 
love  of  it;  loves  not  truth  for  truth-fake,  but  for  fomc 
ether  bye-end.     For  the  evidence  that  any  propor- 
tion is  true  (except  fuch  as  arc  felf-evident)  lying  only 
in  the  proofs  a  man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  degrees  of 
iifTent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence, 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  furplufage  of  afTurahce  is  owing  to 
to  fome  other  affedion,  and  not  to  the  love  of  truth:  it 
being  as  impoflible,  that  the  love  of  truth  (houfd  carry 
my  aflent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is 
true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  fliould  make  me  aflent  to 
any  propofition  for  the  fake  of  that  evidence,  which  it 
has  not,  that  it  is  true;  which  is  in  efi^edl  to  love  it  as  a 
truth,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  or  probable  that  it  may  not 
be  true.     In  any  truth  that  gets  not  poflcflion  of  our 
minds  by  the  irrefiftible  light  of  felf-evidcnce,  or  by  the 
force  of  demonftration,  the  arguments  that  gain  it  aflent 
are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probability  to  us ;  and 
"we  can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  fuch  as  they  deliver 
it  to  our  underftandings,     Whatfoever  credit  or  autho- 
rity we  give  to  any  propofition,  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  fupports  itfelf  upon» 
^s  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a 
derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  fuch :  which,  as  it  can 
receive  no  evidence  from  our  paflions  or  interefts,  fo  it 
lliould  receive  no  tindure  from  them. 
AfcrwanU  §•  ^^  The  afluming  an  authority  of  dic- 

nefs  to  die-  tating  to  others,  and  a  forwardnefs  to  pre- 
late, iVoxn  fcribc  to  their  opinions,  is  a  conftant  con* 
whence.  comitant  of  thjp^  biafs  and  corruption  of  our 

judgmentlS.     For  how  almeft  can  it  be  otherwife,  but 
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that  he  Jliould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  another's  belief, 
who  has  already  impofed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  rcafbn- 
ably  expect  arguments'  and  conviction  from  him,  in 
dcaHng  wiih  others,  whofe  underdanding  is  not  accuf- 
lomed  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himfelf?  Who  does 
violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own 
mind,  and  ufurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth 
alone,  which  is  to  command  aflent  by  only  its  own 
authority,  i.e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence 
which  it  carries  with  it. 

§.  3,  Upon  this  occafion  I  ihall  take  the 
liberty  to  confider  a  third  ground  of  afTent,  ihu'Sf".  ' 
which  with  fome  men  has  the  fame  autho- 
rity, and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either  faith  or 
'reafon;  I  mean  cnthufiafm :  which,  laying  by  reafon, 
would  fet  up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby  in  cfFcft 
it  takes  away  both  reafon  and  revelation,  and  fubllitutes 
in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own 
brain,  and  aflumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  opi- 
nion and  conduct. 

§.  4.  Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  where- 
by the  eternal  father  of  light,  and  fountain     „^£^'". 
of  all  knowledge,  communicates  to  mankind 
that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach 
of  their  natural  faculties:  revelation  is  natural  reafon 
enlarged  by  a  new  fet  of  difcoverics  communicated  by 
God  immediately,  which  reafon  vouches  the  truth  of, 
by  the  teftimony  and  proofs  it  gives,  that  they  come 
from  God.     So  that  he  that  takes  away  reafon,  to  make 
vay  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does 
much-what  the  fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuadc  a  man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light 
of  an  invifibic  ftar  by  a  telefcope. 

<S.  5-  Imrnediace  revelation  being  a  much 
,  cafier  way  for  men  to  eftablifh  their  opi-  [hyjjjj 
"  nions,  and  regulate  their  conduifi,  than  the 
tedious  and  not  always  fuccefsful  labour  of  ftriift  reafbri' 
ing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt  to 
pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfclves  that 
they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their 
adlions  and  opinions,  efpccially  in  thofe  of  them  which 
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they  cannot  account  for  by  the  oidinary  methods  of 
knowledge,  and  principles  of  rcafon.  Hence  we  fee 
that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed 
with  devotion,  or  whofc  conceit  of  thcmfclves  has  raifed 
them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God, 
and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afforded 
toothers,  have  often  flattered  ihcmftlves  with  a  per- 
fuafion  of  an  immediate  iniercourfc  with  the  Deity,  and 
frequent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  God, 
I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derllanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately 
from  the  fountain  of  light ;  this  they  underftand  he  b» 
I  promifed  to  do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a  title  to 

expcA  it  as  thofe  who  arc  his  peculiar  people,  chofcn 
by  him,  and  depending  on  him? 
Enthttfi.fin.  5-  6.  Their  minds  being  thus  prepared, 

i  whatever  groundlefs  opinion  comes  to  fettle 

itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination 
from  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  prefently  of  divine  autho- 
rity :  and  whatfoever  odd  atition  they  find  in  thcmfelvn 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to 
I'  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed  t 

'  it  is  a  comniiilion  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in 

executing  it. 

§.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  cnthufiafm,  which, 

though  founded  neither  on  reafon  nor  divine  revelation, 

ji  but  rifingfrom  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  ovcr-wecn- 

f  ing  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more 

ij  powerfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  a(51ions  of  men,  than 

I  atther  of  thofe  two,  or  both  together :  men  being  moft 

forUardly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  receive  from 

I  ihcmfelvcs;  and   the  \i1ki1c  man  is  fure  to  a(5l  more 

j  vigoroufly,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural 

1  motion.     For  flrong  conceit,  like  a  new  principie,  car- 

ricf  all  cafily  with  it,  when  got  above  common  fenfc, 

l,  and  freed  from  all  reftraint  of  rcafon,  and  check  of  rc- 

I'  fleftion,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  con- 

L  currcnce  with  our  own  temper  and  inclination, 

[         Eoibofiifm  $■  *•  Though  the  odd  opinion^  and  ex- 

I  milhlcnifer      travagant  adtions  enthufiafm  has  run  men 

fMingaid        into,  were  eT:yiu^  to  -wmtv  \3it\Kv  aainft 
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them  both  in  their  belief  and  condud  j  yet  the  love  of 
fomcthing  extraordinary,  the  cafe  and  glory  it  is  to  be 
infpircd,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways 
of  Icnowledgc,  ft)  flatters  many  men's  lazincfa,  igno- 
rance, and  vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this 
way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  iUuminarion  without 
fcarch,  and  of  certainty  wichout  proof,  and  without 
examination  ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  ir. 
Reafon  is  loll:  upon  them,  they  are  above  it :  they  fee 
the  ligiit  infufed  into  their  underftandings,  and  cannot 
be  miftaken  ;  it  is  clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  light 
of  bright  funftiine;  (hows  itfelf,  Bnd  needs  no  other 
proof  but  its  own  evidence  ;  they  feel  the  hand  of  God 
moving  them  within,  and  the  impulfcs  of  thefpirit,  and 
cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus  they  fujJ- 
port  themfclvcs,  and  are  furc  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  fee  and  feel  in  themfelvcs ;  what  they 
have  a  fenfihte  experience  of  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no 
probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  (hould 
require  to  have  it  proved  to  hitn  that  the  light  Ihinei, 
and  that  he  fees  it  ?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  hav< 
no  other.  When  the  fpirit  brings  light  into  our  minds, 
it  difpels  darkncfs.  We  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  fun 
at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reafon  to  fhow  it 
us.  -This  light  from  heaven  is  Urongj  clear,  and  purtf, 
carries  its  own  demonftration  with  it  j  and  we  may  as 
naturally  take  a  glow-worm  to  aflift  us  to  difcover  the 
fun,  as  to  examine  the  celeftial  ray  by  cur  dim  candle, 
reafon. 

%.  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe    Emhofiarnt 
men  r  they  are  furc,  becaufe  they  are  fure  :     5?-*"*^ 
and  their  perfuafions  arc  right,  becaufe  thcy    "'''»*"*»• 
arc  ftrong  in  them.     For,  when  what  they  fay  is  ftrip* 
pcd  of  the  metaphor  of  feeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it 
amounts  to  :  and  yet  thefe  fimilies  fo  irtipofc  on  thcfti, 
that  they  ferve  them  for  certainty  in  themfelvcs,  and 
demonftration  to  others. 

$.  10.  But  to  exanrtl.ie  a  liulc  fobcrly  thi?  internal 
light,  and  this  feeling  6i  which  thcy  buiW  io  much, 
"nrefe  men  have,  they  fay,  clear  light,  and  they  feej 
the;  have  awakened  fenfe.  and  thcy  feel  i  this  cannot. 
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they  arc  furc,  be  difputed  them.     For  when  a  man  fays 
he  fees  or  feels^  nobody  can  deny  it  him  chat  he  docs 
fo.     But  here  let  me  aik :  this  feeingi  is  it  the  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  propoiition^  or  of  chisj  that  it  is 
a  revelation  from  God  ?    This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception 
of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  fomechingj  or  of  the 
fpirit  of  God  moving  that  inclination?     Thefc  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  mufl  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed,  if  wc  would  not  impofe  upon  ourfel ves.     I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  propofition^  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  God.     I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  propolition  in  Euclid^  without 
its  being  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation :  nay,  I 
jnay  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural 
way,  and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God ;  becaufe  there  be 
^fpiritSj   which,  without  being  divinely  commi(fioned» 
^may  excite  thofe  ideas  in  me»  and  lay  them  in  fuch  order 
before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  their  connexion. 
So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  propofition  coming  into 
jmy  mind,  I  kijiow  not  how^  is  not  a  perception  that  it 
^15  from  God.    Much  lefs  is  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  it 
M  true>  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  fo  much  as 
.'true.     But  however  it  be  called  light  and  feeing»  I  fup* 
ppfe  it  is  at  moil  but  belief  and  aflurance  :  and  the  pro- 
.poHtion^taken  for  a  revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  they  know 
.to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true.     For  where  a  propofi- 
^tion  is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is  needlefs  :  and  ix 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any 
qneof  whathe  knows  already.     If  therefore  it  be  a  pro- 
polition which  they  arc  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know*  to 
be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  feeing,  but 
.believing.    For  thefc  are  two  ways,  whereby  truth  comet 
:into  the  mind,^  whoHy  diilindt,  fo  that  one  is  not  the 
,  other*     What  I  fee  1  know  to  be  fo  by  the  evidence  of 
;.the  thing  itfelf :  what  I  believe  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the 
teftimony  of  another :  but  this  teftimony  I  muft  know 
;xo  be  given,  or  elfe  what  ground  have  I  of  believing? 
.  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  God  that  i;eveals  this  to  me,  or  elfcl 
fee  nothing.     The  queftion  t{icn  here  is,  how  do  I  know 
(hat  Ggd  is  the  rcvcakr  oIl  \.Ywv^  vo  tcv^^  0\u  this  imprcf- 
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lion  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it .'  If  I  know  not  this,  how 
great  foever  the  aflurancc  is  that  I  am  poffeircd  witb»  it 
is  groundlcfs ;  whatever  light  I  pretend  to,  it  is  but  en* 
thufiafm.  For  whether  the  propoluion  fuppofcd  to  b'e 
revealed,  be  in  iifelf  evidently  true,  or  vilibly  probable, 
or  by  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  pro- 
pofition  that  muft  be  well  grounded,  and  manifefted  to 
be  true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that 

■  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation  is  certainly  put  into  my 
mind  by  him.  and  is  not  an  iUufion  dropped  in  by  fomt 
other  fpirit,  or  raifed  by  mj'  own  fancy.  For  if  I  mif* 
lake  not,  ihcfe  men  receive  it  for  true,  becaufe  they  pre* 
fume  God  revealed  it.  Does  it  no:  then  Hand  them 
upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  prcfume  it  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God?  or  elfe  all  their  confidence 
is  mere  prefumplion  :  and  this  light,  they  are  fo  dazzled 
with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  them  con* 
flantiy  round  in  this  circle;  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe 
they  firmly  believe  it,  and  they  believe  it,  bccaufc  it  is 
a  revelation. 

4.  11.  In  ail  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  c  \.  c  i- 
there  is  need  01  no  other  proot  but  that  it  is  fails  of  evU- 
an  infpiration  from  God  :  for  he  can  neither  dence.  ihat 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.  But  how  ihall  it  'he  ptopofv- 
be  known  that  any  propofition  in  our  minds  q^j"  ""* 
is  a  truth  infufed  by  God ;  a  truth  that  is 
.     revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and 

■  therefore  we  ought  to  believe?  Here  it  is  that  enthuo 
I  fiafm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  men  thug 
!     pofiefied  boaft  of  a  light   whereby  they  fay  they  arc 

[enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this  or 
that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  muft 
'  know  it  to  be  fo,  either  by  its  ovvn  felf-evidencc  to 
]  natural  reafon,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out 
i  to  be  fo.  If  they  fee  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  either 
f  of  ihefe  two  ways,  they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  reve* 
'  lation.  For  they  know  it  to  be  true  the  fame  way,  that 
'  any  other  man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  fo  without 
the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  alt  the  truths,  of  what 
kind  foever,  that  men  uninfptred  are  enliehtcned  with, 
T 
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etme  into  their  minds,  and  are  eHablinied  there.  If 
they  Iky  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaufc  it  is  a  revcli- 
tion  trom  God,  the  reafon  is  good  t  but  then  it  will  be 
demanded  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.  If  they  fay,  by  the  light  it  fatings  with  it,  which 
ihines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  refift:  I 
befeech  them  to  confidcr  whether  this  be  any  more  than 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
teveJation,  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  true, 
for  all  the  light  they  fpeak  of  is  but  a  ftrong,  though 
ungrounded,  perfuafion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  ts  a 
truth,  For  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it  it  a 
truth,  they  muft  acknowledge  to  have  none  1  for  then  it 
is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
grounds  that  other  truths  are  received  :  and  if  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have 
no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  revelation,  bur  becaufe 
Chey  are  fully  perfuaded  without  any  other  reafon  that 
it  is  true ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  only  becaufe 
they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation ;  which  is  a 
very  unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  lenctg 
or  aftions.  And  what  readier  way  cari  there  be  to  run 
Qurfelves  into  the  moft  extravagant  errours  and  mifcar- 
ritgcs,  than  thus  to  fct  up  fancy  for  our  fupreme  and 
fole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  propofition  to  be  true, 
any  zQXon  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  we  believe  it  to  be 
fo?  The  ftrength  of  our  perfuafinns  is  no  evidence  at  all 
of  their  own  rediitude:  crooked  things  may  be  as  ftiff 
•nd  inflexible  as  ftraight :  and  men  may  be  as  pofitive 
imd  peremptory  in  errour  as  in  tfufh.  How  come  elfe 
the  untradiable  zealots  in  differenf  and  oppofitc  parties? 
For  if  the  light,  \vhich  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his 
mind,  which  in  this  cafe  is  nothing  but  the  flrength  of 
his  own  pcrfuafion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God, 
CMitrary  opinions  have  the  fame  title  to  infpirations ; 
and  God  will  be  not  only  the  father  of  lights,  but  of 
oppofitc  and  contradiflory  lights,  leading  men  contrary 
ways;  and  contradi(fiory  propofitions  will  be  divine 
truths,  if  an  ungrounded  lUength  of  afTurancc  be  an 
evidence,  that  wy  proponLipi}  is  a  divine  revelation. 
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4.  12.  This  cannot  be  othcrwifc,  whilft     r^maebot 
firmnels  of  perfualion  is  made  the  caufc  of    perfuafionn* 
believing,  and  confidente  of  being  in  the     pfoofthat 
right  is  made  an  argument  of  truth.     St.     j'-J,^^!*^"" 
Paufhimfclf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that     God.' 
he  had  a  call  to  it  when  he  perfccuted  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  wrong: 
but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  miftakcn. 
Good  men  are  men  ftill,  liable  to  miHakes  i  and  are 
Ibmetimes  warmly  engaged  in  errours,  which  they  take 
for  divine  truths,  Qiining  in  their  mind$  with  the  clear- 
eft  light. 

$.  13.  Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  ,.  ,  . 
or  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  evidence  of  ^^^  '^^^* 
the  truth  of  any  proposition ;  and  if  it  be 
not  a  fdf-evident  propofition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or 
can  have,  is  from  the  clcarnefs  and  validity  of  thoDt 
proofs,  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  othei: 
light  in  the  understanding  is  to  put  ourfclvcs  in.the  dark* 
or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  darknefs,  and  by  our 
own  confcnt  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  delufion  to  believe 
a  lie.  For  if  ftrcngth  of  perfuafion  be  the  light,  which 
muft  guide  us ;  I  a(k  how  fliall  any  one  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  deiufions  of  Satan,  and  the  infpirations  of  the. 
Holy  Ghoft  ?  He  can  transform  himfclf  into  an  angel 
of  light.  And  they  who  arc  led*  by  this  fon  of  the  morn- 
ing, are  as  fully  fatisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.  e.  are  as 
ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  they  are  enlightened  by  thf 
fpirit  of  God,  as'  any  one  who  Is  fo  :  they  acquiefce  and 
rejoice  in  it,  are  adcd  by  it:  and  nobody  can  be  mor« 
fure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  ftrong  beUcf 
may  be  judge)  than  they. 

$.  14.  He  therefore   that    will    not  give     Revdatioa 
himfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  de-     m«ft  be 
lufion  and  errour,  muft  bring  this  guide  of    j»d6«l  of 
his  light  within  to  the  trial.     God,  when  he      ^      *"** 
makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man.     Hf 
leaves  all  his  faculties  in  the  natural  ftate,  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  his  infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine 
original  or  no.     When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with 
jlipcraatural  light,  be  does  not  extioguiih  chat  which  it 
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natural-  If  he  would  have  us  aflent  to  the  truth  of  any 
propofition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  natural  reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  aflcnc  to,  by  his  au- 
thority ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome 
marks  which  reafon  cannot  be  miftaken  in.  Keafon 
muft  be  our  laft  judge  and  guide  in  every  thing.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  muft  confult  reafon,  and  examine 
whether  a  propofition  revealed  from  God  can  be  made^ 
out  by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then 
we  may  rejedt  it:  but  confult  it  we  muft,  and  by  it  ex- 
amine, whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  no.  And 
y  reafon  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  reafon  then 
declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makfi 
it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly 
warms  our  fancies  muft  pafs  for  an  iiifpiration,  if  .there 
be  nothing  but  the  ftrength  of  our  perfuafions,  whereby 
to  judge  of  our  perfuafions :  if  reaion  muft  not  exanrina 
their  truth  by  fomething  extrinfecal  to  the  perfuafiont 
themfelves,  infpirations  and  delulions,  truth  and  falfr 
hood,  will  have  the  fame  mcaftjre,  and  will  not  be  pofi- 
iible  to  be  diftinguiftied. 

§-15-  If  this  internal  light,  or  any  pro- 
^^Q^lli^^  pofition  which  under  that  title  we  take 
vclation.  for  infpired,  be  conformable  to  the  princi^ 

pies  of  reafon,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  attefted  revelation,  reafon  warrants  it,  and  wc  may 
fafely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  be* 
lief  and  actions  :  if  it  receive  no  tcdimony  nor  evidence 
from  either  of  thefe  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  rcvc-r 
lation,  or  fo  tnuch  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  bcfides  our  believing  that 
it  is  fo.  Thus  we*  fee  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  ha4 
revelations  from  God,  had  fomething  elfe  befides  tha^ 
internal  light  of  affurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  teftify 
to  them  that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  to 
fcheir  own  perfuafions  alone,  that  thofe  perfuafions  were 
from  God  ;  but  had  outward  figns  to  convince  them  of 
the  author  of  thofe  revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  juf-t 
tify  thjc  truth  of  their  comir^ifllon  from  heaven,  and  Jby 
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vifible  fip;ns  to  aflert  the  divine  authorirv  of  a  melTage 
they  were  fcnt  with.  Moles  faw  the  bwJh  burn  without 
being  confumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This 
was  fomethingbcfides  findlngan  impiiife  upon  his  mind 
to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out 
of  Kgypt :  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  autho- 
rize him  to  go  with  that  meflage,  till  God,  by  another 
miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  fcrpcnt,  had  aflured  him 
of  a  power  to  icftify  his  miflion,  by  the  fame  miracle 
repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  fent  to.  Gideon 
was  fcnt  by  an  nngei  to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  yet  he  delired  a  fign  to  convince  him  that  this 
commilTion  was  frcm  God,  Thcfc,  and  feveral  the  like 
inftances  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  arc 
enough  to  fliow  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  feeing 
or  perfuafion  of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other 
proof,  afufficient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God;  though 
the  fcripture  does  not  every  where  mention  their  de- 
manding or  having  fuch  proofs. 

$.  16.  In  what  I  have  faid  lam  far  from  denying, 
that  God  can,  ordoth  fometimcs  enlighten  men's  minds 
in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to 
good  actions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  afiiftancc 
of  the  holy  fpirlt,  without  any  extraordinary  figns  ac- 
companying it.  But  in  fuch  cafes  too  we  have  reafon 
and  fcripture,  unerring  rules  to  know  whether  it  be 
from  God  or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  confo- 
nant  to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or 
the  aiftion  conformable  to  the  didiates  of  right  reafon 
or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  afTurcd  that  we  run  no  rifle  in 
entertaining  it  as  fuch;  becaufe  though  perhaps  it  be 
;iot  aji  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extiaordinarily 
operating  on  our  mind-s,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  warranted 
tiy  that  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  Bat 
it  is  not  the  ftrength  of  our  private  perfuafion  within 
ourfelves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion 
from  heaven;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written  word 
of  God  without  us,  or  that  ftandard  of  reafon  which  is 
;  common  tp  us  with  all  men.  Where  reafon  or  fcripture 
is  exprefs  for  any  opinion  or  aftion,  wc  may  receive  ic 
f^  of  <|ivine  authority;  but  it  is  not  the  ftrength  of  our 
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own  perfuafions  which  can  by  itfelf  givo  it  that  fiamp. 
The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we 
plcafe ;  that  may  fhow  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own^ 
but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  .pffspring  of 
heavenj  and  of  divine  original. 


«         IF!! 
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Of  wrong  Affcnt^  or  Errour. 

$,  I.  |Z^  NOWLEDGE  being  to  be  byi 
J\.  only  of  vifible  and  certain  trutb« 

errour  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge^  but  4 
miftake  of  our  judgment^  giving  aflent  to  that  which  is 
not  true. 

But  if  alTent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  p^OMf 
objed  and  motive  of  our  aflent  be  probabilityj  and  ouf 
probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  come  to 
give  their  aflents  contrary  to  probability.  For  there  jis 
nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opinio|iSi 
nothing  more  obvious  than  tKat  one  maH  wholly  6iyofh 
Jieves^  what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third,  fled^ 
faftly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The  reafops 
whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  various^  yet,  I  f^plr 
pofcj  may  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  four ;  , 

J .  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 
4«  Wrong  meafures  of  probability* 

. .        .  ^         §.  ?•  Firft,  by  want  of  procrfs^  I  do  not 

prooft!^  ^^^  ^"^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  proofs  whtfft 
'^  are  no  where  extant^  and.  fo  are  no  where 

jto  be  had ;  but  the  want  even  of  thofe  proofe  which  axe 
in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus  men  waitf 
proofs  who  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportuubf 
1to  make  experiments  and  obfervations  themfelvcs  teno- 
jng  to  the  proof  of  any  propofition ;  nor  likcwife,  the 
coEivcnience  to  inquii^f  into  and  colkd  the  teffimonies 


.  ■  \ 
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of  others :  and  in  this  ftate  are  the  greaccft  part  of  man- 
kind, who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enflaved  to  the 
neceffity  of  their  mean  condition,  whofc  lives  are  worn 
out  only  in  the  provilions  for  living.  Thefe  men's  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as 
narrow  as  their  fortunes;  and  their  undcrdandings  are 
but  tittle  inftruded,  when  all  their  whole  time  and 
pains  is  hid  out  to  Hill  the  croaking  of  their  own  bel- 
lies, or  the  cries  of  their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man,  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  labo- 
rious tradf,  (hould  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of 
things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-horfe,  who  ig 
driven  conftanily  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  dirty  road,  only  to  market,  (hould  be  (killed 
-  in  the  geography  of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more 
polfible,  that  he  who  wants  leifure,  books,  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  opportunity  of  converting  with  variety 
of  men,  (hould  be  in  a  condition  to  colleift  thofc  tefti- 
nionies  and  obfervations  which  are  in  being,  and  arc 
neceffaryto  makeoutmany,  naymoft  of  thepropolitions 
that,  in  the  focietiea  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatcfl 
moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  alTurancc  fo  great  as 
th«  belief  of  the  points  he  would  build  on  them  is 
thought  necelTary,  So  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are, 
by  the  natural  and  unalterable  ftate  of  things  in  this 
world,  and  the  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoid- 
ably given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  thofe  proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  arc  necelTary  to  efla- 
bliOi  thofe  opinions:  the  greatcft  part  of  men  having 
much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  in- 
quiries. 

$.3.  What  (hall  we  fay  then?  Are  the     Obj.  What 
greateft  pare  of  mankind,  by  the  neccHlty    ihaii  become 
of  their  condition,  fubjeded  to  unavoidable     of»borcwl«j 
ignorance    in    thofe    thiiigs    which    are    of    "Xe'iS?' 
gre«e(t  importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  thefe 
It  is  obvious  to  inquire.)     Have  the  bulk  of  mankind 
po  other  guide  but  accident,  and  blind  chance,  to  coo? 
du^  them  to  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  Are  the  current 
ppiokmS)  WfA  licenf«d  guide*  of  evcrf  country,  fufticient 


evidence  and  fecurity  to  every  man 'tD.vcnture  his  great 
concernments  on;  nay^his  everlafting  happineft  te 
mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  ora- 
cles and  (landards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing.ia 
Chriftendom,  and  another  in  Turky?  Or  Ihall  a  poor 
countryman  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance 
io  be  born  in  Italy;. or  a  .^My-labourer  be  unavoidably 
loft,  becaufe  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  in. England^ 
How  ready  fomc  men  -may  be  to  fay  fomc  of  xhefe  things^ 
I  will  not  here  examine:  but  this  I  am  furc^  chat  men 
muft  allow  one  or  other  of  thcfe  to.  bc.tTuc,  (let  them 
choofe  which  they  plcafe)  or  clfe  grant*  that  God  has 
furniihcd  men  with  faculties  fufhcient  to  dired  them  in 
the  way  they  ihould  take,  if  ihey  will  butferioufly  ein*^ 
ploy  them  thatway*  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow 
them  the.leifure.  No  man  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  gs  to  have  OQ 
fpare  time  at  all  to  think  of  his  fouU  and  inform  kimr 
felf  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men  a£'  intent  upoi 
this,  as  they  are  on  things  of  lower  concernments  there 
are  none  fo  enflaved  io  the  necedities  of  life,  who  noig^ 
not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  hufbandcd  to 
this  advantage  of  I  their  knowledge* 
^    .  . .  €.4.  Beiides  thofe,  whofc  improvements 

SfaJm       ^"d  informations  are  ftraitened  by  the  iur^ 
inquiry.  rownefs  of  their  fortunes*  there. are  otben 

whofe  largencfs  of  fortune  would  plentifuU|f 
enough  fupply  books  and  other  requhites  for  clearing  oS 
doubts,  -and  difcovering  of  truth  :.  but  they  are  coc>pcd 
in  clofc,  by  the  laws  of  their  countries,  and -the .  Jftaft 
guards  of  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  kctep.them  igOflr 
rant,  left,  knowing  more,  they  ftiould  believe  the.ie6 
in  them.  Thefc  are  as  far,  nay  farther  from  the  Ubtrty 
and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry,  than  tbefe  poor  an^ 
'ivretchcd  labourers  we  before  fpoke  of.  And,  however 
they  may  fcem  high  and  great,  are  confined  tonarroMfr 
nefs  of  thought,  and  enflaved  in  that  which  ihould  bf 
the  freeft  part  of  man,  their  underi^andings.  ThU  K 
generally  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  places  where 
care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge;:^ 
where  men  are  forced,  9X.  ?i  xeniui^^  to^ljcof  i;hc,r<iligiw 
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of  the  country;  and  mult  therefore  fwallow  down  opi^ 
nions,  as  filiy  people  do  empirics  pills,  without  know- 
ing what  they  arc  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  ihcy  wiii  do  the 
cure:  but  in  this  are  much  more  niifcrable  than  they, 
in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refufe  fwallowing  what 
perhaps  ihcyhad  rather  let  alone;  or  to  choofe  the  phy- 
iician,  to  whofe  conduct  they  would  trufl  ihcmfelves. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  thofc  who  want  ("kill  10 
ufe  thofc  evidences  they  have  of  probabili-  oiill  io"ufc 
ties  t  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of  confe-  them. 
quenccs  in  their  heads;  nor  weigh  cxadtly 
the  prepondcrancy  of  conttary  proofs  and  teftimonies, 
making  every  circumftance  its  due  allowance;  may  be 
rafily  mifled  to  alfent  to  politions  that  are  not  pro- 
bable. There  arc  fome  men  of  one,  fonie  but  of  two 
fyllogifms,  and  no  more;  and  others  that  can  but  ad- 
vance one  ftcp  farther-  Thefe  cannot  always  difcern 
that  fide  on  which  the  ftrongeiV  proofs  lie;  cannot  con- 
ibintly  follow  that  which  in  iifelf  is  [he  more  probable 
opinion.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  dlFerence  betijveen 
men,  in  refpeiit  of  their  underflandings,  I  think  nobody, 
who  has  had  any  converfation  with  his  neighbours,  will 
queflion:  though  he  never  was  at  Weft minlier- hall,  or 
the  Exchange,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  at  Alms-houfes,  or 
Bedlam,  on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  men's 
iniellcduals,  whether  it  rifes  from  any  defect  in  the 
organs  oi  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  thinking:  or 
in  the  dulnefs  or  untraiftablenefs  of  thofe  faculties  for 
want  of  ufe ;  or,  as  fome  think,  in  the  natural  diffe- 
rences of  men's  fouls  themfelvcs  ;  or  fome,  or  all 
of  thefe  together :  it  matters  not  here  to  examine  ;  only' 
this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in 
men's  underHandings,  apprehenfions,  and  reafonings,  10 
fo  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury 
10  mankind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  diftance  be- 
iwcen  fome  men  and  others,  in  this  refpeifi,  than  be- 
tween fome  men  and  fome  beafts.  But  how  this  comes 
about,  is  a  fpcculation,  though  of  great  confequcnce. 
yet  no:  neccllary  to  our  prefcnt  purpofc 
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3.  Want  of  §.  6.  Thirdly,  there  arc  another  fort  of 

will  to  nfc       people  ihat  want  proofs,  not  becaufe  they 
them.  ji^p  Qyj  of  their  reach,  but  becaufe  they  will 

not  iffe  them:  who,  though  they  have  riches  and  leifurc 
enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other  helps,  arc  yet 
never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  purfuit  of  plca- 
fure,  or  conftant  drudgery  in  bufinefs,  engages  fome 
men's  thoughts  clfewhere :  lazincfs  and  ofcitancy  in 
general,  or  a  particular  averfion  for  books,  ftudy  and 
medication,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  thoughts  at  all: 
and  fome  out  of  fear,  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would 
•not  favour  thofc  opinions  which  beft  fuit  their  preju- 
dices, lives,  and  defigns,  content  themfclves,  without 
examination,  to  take  upon  truft  what  they  find  conve- 
nient and  in  fafhion.  Thus  moft  men,  even  of  thofc 
that  might  dootherwlfe,  pafs  their  lives  without  an  ae* 
qnaintance  with,  much  lefs  a  rational  afTenl  to,  proba* 
bilities  they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they  lie  fo 
much  within  their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them 
they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  We  know  fome 
men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  fuppofed  to  bring  ill 
news  i '  and  many  men  forbear  to  cart  up  their  account!, 
or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their  eftates,  who  have  reafon 
to  fear  their  affairs  are  in  no  very  good  pofture.  How 
men,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leifure  to  im- 
prove their  underllandings,  can  fatisfy  themfclves  with 
a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell:  but  methinks  they  have 
a  low  opinion  of  their  fouls,  who  lay  out  all  their  in- 
comes in  provifions  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of 
it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge;  who  . 
rake  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid 
outfide,  and  would  think  themfclves  miferablc  in  coarfc 
cloaths,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fufFcr 
their  minds  to  appear  abrcad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of  j 
coarfc  patches,  and  borrowed  fhreds,  fuch  as  it  has  \ 
pleafed  chance,  or  their  country -taylor  (I  mean  the  ' 
common  opinion  of  tbofe  they  have  converfed  withj  to  '• 
clothe  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention  how  unrea* 
fonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  ftat^  \ 
and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can 
avoid  10  Aq  fomcuraw.  not  ft\»\V  I  uk.c  notice  what  a 
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(hame  and  confufion  it  is,  to  the  greatert  contemners  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  con- 
cerned to  know.  But  this  at  leafl:  is  worth  the  confide- 
ration  of  thofe  who  call  themfclvcs  gentlemen,  thai 
however  they  may  think  credit,  refpecl:,  power  and  au- 
thority, the  concomitants  of  their  binh  and  fortune,  yet 
they  will  find  all  thefe  ftitl  carried  away  from  them,  by 
men  of  lower  condition,  who  furpafs  them  in  know- 
ledge. They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  fitole 
that  fee,  or  elfc  fall  into  the  dlcch:  and  he  is  certainly 
the  moft  fiibjeifted,  the  mort  cnflaved,  who  is  fo  in  his 
underltanding.  In  the  foregoing  inflanccs,  fomc  of  the 
caufes  have  been  fliown  of  wrong  a0ent,  and  how  it 
comes  10  pafs,  that  probable  dodrines  are  not  always 
received  with  an  aflent  proportionable  to  the  reafons 
which  arc  to  be  had  for  their  probability  :  but  hitherto 
we  have  confidered  only  fu,h  probabilities,  whofe  proofs 
'do  exin,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the 
crrour. 

$.  7,  Fourthly,  there  remains  yet  the  laft 
fort,  who,  even  where  the  rral  probabilities 
appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do 
not  admit  of  the  convitftion,  nor  yield  unto 
manifeft  rcafons,  but  do  cither  inrl^m,  fufpend  their 
affent,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  opinion  :  And  to 
this  danger  are  thofe  cxpofed,  who  have  taken  up  wroi^ 
mcafures  of  probability  ;  which  are, 

1.  Propofitions  that  arc  not  in  thcmfelvca  certain 
and  evident,  but  doubtful  and  falfe,  taken  up  for  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Received  hypothefes. 

3.  Predominant  paflions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 
$.  8.  Firft,  the  firft  and  firmeft  ground  of 

probability  is  the  conformity  any  thing  has 
to  our  own  knowledge  ;  efpecially  that  part 
of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced, 
and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.     Thefe  have  Co 

treat  an  inHucnce  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  ufually 
y  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  mcat'ure  probability  to 
thai  degree,  that  what  is  inconfillenc  with  our  princi- 


4.  Wrong 
mnfuKt  of 
[)rob2bilit]t; 
wbeteof. 


I.  Doubtful 

propolitioiu 
taken  lor 
piiaciplu. 
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ples»  is  fo  far  from  pading  for  probable  with  us^  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  poflible.  The  reverence  borne  to 
thefc  principles  is  fo  great,  and  their  authority  fo  para- 
mount to  all  other,  that  the  tcftimony  not  only  of  other 
men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes  are  often 
rejedcd,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to 
thefe  eftablilhed  rules.  How  much  the  dodrine  of  in- 
nate principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved 
or  queftioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here 
examine.  This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot 
<ontradid:  another :  but  withal  I  take  leave  alfo  to  fay, 
"that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he 
^admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it  ftridlly,  and  fee 
whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  icfclf  by  its 
own  •evidenc-Cf  or  whether  he  does  only  with  alTurance 
believe  it  to  be  fo  upon  the  authority  of  others.  For  he 
hath  a  ilrong  biafs  put  into  his  underftanding,  which 
.wi'Il  unavoidably  mifguide  his  aflent,  who  hath  imbibed 
wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  tp 
the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itfelf  not  evidently  true. 

§.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propoiitions  (efpecially  about 
matters  of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurfes,  or  thole 
about  them  :  which  being  infinuated  into  their  unwary, 
as  well  as  unbiafTcd  undcrflandings,  and  faflened  by  de- 
grees, are  at  lall  (equally  whether  true  or  falfe)  rivetted 
there  by  long  cuftom  and  education,  beyond  all  pofli- 
jhility  of  being  pulled  out  again.     For  men,  when  they 
are  grown  up,  rcfledting  upon  their  opinions,  and  find- 
ing thofe  of  this  fort  to  be  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as 
their  very  memories,  not  having  obferved  their  early 
inlinuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  them,  they  are 
apt  to  reverence  them  as  facred  things,  and  not  to  fuffer 
•them  to  be  prophantrd,  touched,  or  queftioned:   they 
look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  fet  up  in  their 
minds  immediately  by  God  himfelf,  to  be  the  great  and 
unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  falfhood,  and  the  judges 
;  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controver- 
iies. 

§.  10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be 
what  they  will  J  being  once  eftablifhed,  in  any  one's 
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mind,  it  is  ciify  10  be  imagined  what  reception  any  pro- 

pofjtion  (hail  lind,  how  clearly  foevcr  proved,  that  Ihajl 

invalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe 

internal  oracles  j   whereas  the  groITed  abfurditlcs  and 

improbabilities,  being  but  agreeable  to  fuch  principles, 

go  down  glibly,  and  arc  cafily  digcfted.     The  great  ob- 

■flinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  men  firmly  believing  quite 

(^contrary  opinions,  though  many  times  equally  abfurd, 

in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 

proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  confequence,  of  this 

■\vay  of  reafoaing  from  received  traditional  principles. 

^  So  that  men  will  difbcHeve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 

.,  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  and  give  their  own  experi- 

encc  the  lye,  rather  than  admit  of  any  thing  difagreeing 

,  vith  thefe  facrcd  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanift, 
that,  from  the  firft  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  undcr- 
flanding,  hath  had  this  principle  conltantly  inculcated, 

'viz.  that  he  mull:  believe  as  the  church  {i.e.  thofe  of 
liis  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  infallible; 
and  this  he  never  fo  much  as  heard  queftioncd,  till  at 
forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  princi- 
ples :  how  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwailow,  not  only 
againfl  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of 
his  fenfes,  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ?  This  prin- 
ciple has  fuch  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  be- 

.  lieve  that  to  be  flcfb  which  he  fees  to  be  bread.     And 

,  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any  im- 
probable opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  fome  philofo- 
phers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reafoning, 
that  he  muft  believe  his  rcafon  (for  fo  men  improperly 
call  arguments  drawn  from  their  principles)  againlt  his 
fenfes?  Let  an  enthufiafl:  be  principled,  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  infpircd,  and  aiflcd  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  fpirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 

'evidence  of  clear  reafons  againft  his  doftrine.  Whoever 
therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  principles,  arc  not,  in 
things  inconfident  with  thefe  principles,  to  be  moved 
by  the  moft  apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till 

]  they  arc  fo  candid  and  ingenuous  to  ihcmfelvcs,  as  to 
be  pcrfuaded  to  examine  even  thofe  very  principles, 
which  many  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  do. 

^     Vol.  U.  U  S.  vv. 
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§.  II.  Secondly,  next  to  thefe  arc  men 
kypoth^fw.      whofe  underftandings  are  caft  into  a  mould, 

and  falhioned  juft  to  the  fize  of  a  received 
hypothefcs.     The  difference  between  thefe  and  the  for- 
mer is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fadl,  and  agree 
with  difTenters  in  that;  but  differ  only  in  aflignir^  of 
reafons  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.    Tncfc 
are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their  fenfcs,  with  the 
former :  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  informa- 
tion a  little  more  patiently  ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things ;  nor  be 
prevailed  on  by  probabilities,  which  would  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  juft  after  the 
fame  manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themfelves 
that  they  are.     Would  it  hot  be  an  infufferable  thinj 
for  a  learned  profeffor,  and  that  which  his  fcarlet  wouh 
blulh  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty  years  (landings 
wrought  out  of  hard  rock  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no 
fmall  expence  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by 
general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an  inftant 
overturned  by  an  upftart  novelift?    Can  any  one  expcfl 
that  he  fhould  be  made  to  confefs,  that  what  he  taught 
his  fcholars  thirty  years  ago,  was  all  errour  and  mif- 
take  5  and  that  he  fold  them  hard  words  and  ignorance 
at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabilities,  I  fay,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe?     And  who  ever  by  the 
moll  cogent  arguments  will  be  prevailed  with  to  difrobe 
himfclf  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  ftudy  he  hath 
all  hi^  rime  been  labouring  for;  and  turn  himfclf  out 
ftark  naked,  in  qucft  afredi  of  new  notions  ?     All  the 
iirguincnts  that  can  be  ufcd,  will  be  as  little  able  to  pre- 
vail, as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his 
cloke,  v/hich  he  held  only  the  fafter.    To  this  of  wrong 
hypothefis   may   be   reduced  the  errours  that  may  be 
occalioncd  by  a  true  hypothefis,  or  right  principles,  but 
not  rightly  undcrftood.    There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  this.     The  inftances  of  mqn  contending  for  diffc^ 
rent  opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  infallible 
truth  of  the  fcripturc,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  i.t.    All 
tlut  call  thcrafelvcs  CUrlftkns  allow  the  text,   thaj 
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fays,  (tiTttJuuTi,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very 
weighty  diity.  But  yet  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of 
their  pradtices  be,  who,  underrtanding  nothing  but  the 
French,  take  this  rule  with  one  tranflaiion  to  be  "  re- 
pentez  vous,"  repent;  or  with  the  other,  "  faitiez  peni- 
tence," do  penance ! 

1-13.  Thirdly,  pmbabiiitica,  which  crofs  , 

tnen's  appetites  and  prevailing  palhons,  run  laMMffiMs 
the  fame  fate*  Let  ever  (o  much  probability 
hang  on  one  iidc  of  a  covetous  man's  reafoning,  and 
money  on  the  other;  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  which  will 
outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud-walls,  refift  the 
ftrongeft  batteries :  and  though  perhaps  fometimes  tfae 
force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  feme  impreflion, 
yet  they  neverihelefs  ftand  firm,  and  keep  out  the  enemy 
truth,  that  would  captivate  or  difturb  them.  Tell  a 
man,  pafHonately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted  ;  bring  a  fcore 
of  witneffes  of  the  falihood  of  his  miftrcfs,  it  ia  ten  to 
one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  fliall  invalidate  all  their 

-  teftimonies.  "  Quod  volumus,  facile  credimus;"  What 
fuita  our  wifhcs,  is  forwardly  believed ;  is,  I  fuppofc, 
what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented  :  apd 
though  men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay  or  rcfift  the 

.  force  of  manifeft  probabilities  that  make  againrt  them, 
yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument.  Not  but  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  underrtanding  conPantly  to  clofe  with 

-  the  more  probable  iidc;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to 
.  fufpcnd  and  rcftrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full 

and  fatisfaiflory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  in 
queftion  is  capable,  and  will  bear  ic  to  be  made.  Until 
that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thefe  two  ways  left 
of  evading  the  moft  apparent  probabilities. 

§.  13.    Firrt,  that  the  arguments  being     The  mean. 

•  (as  for  the  moft  part  they  are)   brought  in     ofcvading 

•  words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them  :     probabili- 

:  and  the  confequences  being,  perhaps,  miny     "'?  j, V 1^"''' 

■    in  train,  they  may  be  fome  of  them  i.":cohc-     \acy. 

\'    rent.    There  are  very  few  difcourfes  fo  Ihort, 

i  clear,  and  confiftent  to  which  moft  men  may  not,  with 

fatisfadion  enough  to  themfelvea,  raife  this  doubt;  and 

from  whofe  convitftion  ihev  may  not,  without  reproach 

U  a  of 
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of  difihgenuity  or  unreafonablenefs,  fet  themfelvcs  free 
with  the  old  reply,  "  non  perfuadebis,  etiamfi  perfua- 
feris  ;••  Though  I  cannot  anfu  er,  I  will  not  yield. 
j.Suppofcd  §•  H-    Secondly,   manifeft  probabilities 

irgumcnts  may  be  evaded>  and  the  aflent  withheld 
for  the  con-  upon  this  fuggeftion,  that  I  know  not  yet 
^'*'^>''  all  that  may  be  faid  on  the  contrary  fide. 

And  therefore  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  neceflary 
I  fhould  yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  arc  in 
referve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  againft  convidlion  fo 
open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determihe^  when  a 
man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 
Whatproba.  §•  '5-  But  yet  there  is  fome  end  of  it; 
bilitiesdetcr-  and  a  man  having  carefully  inquired  into 
mine  thcaf*.  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeli-* 
icnt.  j^^jg^  Aoi\Q  his  utmoll  to  inform  himfelf  in 

all  particulars  fairly,  and  caft  up  the  fum  total  on  both 
fides ;  may  in  moll  cafes  come  to  acknowledge^  upon 
the  whole  matter,  on  which  fide  the  probability  rcfts: 
wherein  fom'e  proofs  in  matter  of  rcafon,  being  fuppofi- 
tions  upon  univerfal  experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear; 
and  fome  teftimonies  in  matter  of  fail  fo  univerfal ;  that 
he  cannot  rcfufc  his  aifent.     So  that,  I  think,  wc  may 
conclude,  that  in  propofitions,  where  though  the  prooft 
in  view  arc  of  uiofl:  moment,  yet  there  are  fufficient 
grounds  to  fufpedt  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words, 
or  certain  proofs  as  confiderable  to  be  produced  on  the 
contrary  fide;  there  aflent,  fufpence,  ordiflent,  arc  often 
voluntary  actions :   but  where  the  proofs  are  fuch  .as 
make  it  highly  probable,   and  there  is   not  fufficient 
ground  to  fufpcvfl,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words 
(which  fobcr  and  ferious  confidcration  may  difcovcr) 
nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undifcovered,  latent  on  the 
other  fide  (which  alfo  the  nature  of  the  thing  may^  in 
fome  cafes,  make  j^lain  to  a  confiderate  man)  there,  I 
think,  a  man,  who  has  weighed  them,  can  fcarce  rcfufc 
his  aflent  to  the  fide,  on  which  the  greater  probability 
appears.     Whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  promifcuousr. 
jumble  of  printing  letters  fliould  often  fall  into  a  method 
and  order,  which  lliould  ftamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dif— 
courle-;  or  that  a  blind  fortuitous  concourfc  of  atoms^ 

nor 
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not  guided  by  an  undcrftanding  agent,  ftiould  frequently 
conllitute  the  bodies  of  any  fpccics  of  animals  :  in  thcfc 
and  the  like  cafes,  I  thinli,  nobody  that  conlidcrs  them 
can  be  one  jot  at  a  ftand  which  fide  to  take,  nor  at  all 
ivaver  in  his  aflcnt.  Laftly,  when  there  can  he  no  flip- 
polition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and 
itholly  depending  upon  the  tellimony  of  witncflcs)  thgt 
there  is  as  fair  teffimony  againrt,  as  for  the  matter  of 
feift  attefled  J  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g. 
■whether  there  was  one  thoufand  fcven  hundred  years 
jgo  fuch  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius  Ca:far:  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power 
to  refufe  his  aflcnt;  but  that  it  ncceflarity  follows,  and 
dofes  with  fuch  probabilities.  In  other  Icfs  clear  cafes, 
■I  think,  it  is  in  man's  power  to  fufpcnd  his  aflcnt ;  and 
perhaps  content  himftlf  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they 
favour  the  opinion  that  fuits  with  his  inclination  or  in- 
tercfl:,  and  fo  ftop  from  farther  fearch.  But  that  a  man 
fhould  afford  his  aflcnt  to  that  fide,  on  which  the  lefs 
probability  appears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and  as  impoflible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame 
thing  probable  and  improbable  qt  the  fame  time. 

$,  1 6.  As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  .  , 
than  perception;  fo,  I  think,  aflent  is  no  }^''<'*"» 
more  m  our  power  than  knowledge.  Yvhen  w fufj;<nil ii, 
the  agreement  of  any  two  ideas  appears  to 
Qur  minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  afliflance  of 
reafon,  I  can  no  more  rcfufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 
knowing  it,  than  '  can  avoid  feeing  thofe  objefls  which 
J  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  day-light :  and  what 
upon  full  examination  I  find  the  mort:  probable,  I  cannot 
deny  my  aflent  to.  But  though  we  cannot  hinder  our 
knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived,  nor 
our  aflent,  where  the  probability  manifeflly  appears 
upon  due  conllderation  of  all  the  mcafurcs  of  it:  yet  wc 
can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  afl~ent,  by  flopping  oCr 
inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the  fcarch 
of  any  truth.  If  it  were  no:  fo,  ignorance,  crrour,  or 
infidelity  could  not  in  any  cafe  be  a  fault.  Thus  in 
feme  cafes  we  can  prevent  or  fufpend  our  alTcnt :  but 
l^fin  a  manr  vcrfed  in  modern  or  3,ncvi:^t.  hi^i)^  >  'i'^u.U^ 
U  3 
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whether  there  is  fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there 
was  fuch  a  man  as  Julius  Cacfar  ?  Indeed  there  arc  mil* 
lions  of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  him-? 
fcif  concerned  to  know;  as  whether  our  king  Richard 
the  Third  was  crooked,  or  no ;  or  whether  Roger  Bacon 
was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician.  In  thefc  and  fuch-* 
like  cafes,  where  the  afTent  one  way  or  other  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  intcreft  of  any  one ;  no  adlion,  no  con-*- 
cernment  of  his,  following  or  depending  thereon;  there 
it  is  not  ftrange,  that  the  mind  Ihould  give  itfelf  up  to 
the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft  comer. 
Thcfe  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  fo  little  weight  and 
moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the  fun,  their  tendencies 
are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  \\ 
were,  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty. 
But  where  the  mind  judges  that  the  propofition  hai 
concernment  in  it ;  where  the  alTent  or  not  alTenting  \t 
thought  to  draw  confequences  of  moment  after  it,  and 
good  and  evil  to  depend  on  choofmg  or  refufing  tlrt 
right  fide ;  and  the  mind  fets  itfelf  ferioufly  to  inquire 
and  examine  the  probability ;  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  iti 
our  choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe,  if  manifeft  odd< 
appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  I  think,  in 
that  cafe  will  determine  the  affcnt :  and  a  man  can  nQ 
more  avoid  aflenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  hfc 
perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid 
knowing  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceive?  thp  agreement 
or  difagrecment  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  foundation  of  errour  will  lie  in 
wrong  meafurcs  of  probability;  as  the  foundation  of 
vice  in  wrong  meafures  of  good. 

4.  Authority.        §•  ^7'  Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  laft  wrong 

meafure  of  probability  I  fliall  take  notice 
of,  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance  or  errour  more  peoplle 
than  all  the  other  together,  is  that  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  I  mean,  the  giving  pp  our 
aflcnt  to  the  common  received  opinions,  cither  of  our 
friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How  many 
.jnen  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenet?,  than  the  fupr 
pofc^  honcfty,  or  karmng^^  ox  iwiv^bet^  of  thofe  of  the 
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err,  or  truth  were  to  be  cftabliihcd  by  the  voteofthq  mul- 
titude: yet  this  with  moft  men  ferves  the  turn.  The  tenet 
has  had  the  atteftation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes 
to  me  with  the  pafTport  of  fornner  ages,  and  therefore  I  am 
fecure  in  the  reception  I  give  it ;  other  men  have  been, 
and  are  of  the  fame  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  faid)  anij 
therefore  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  maa 
may  more  juftifiably  throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opi- 
nions, than  take  them  up  by  fuch  meafurcs.  All  men 
are  liable  to  errour,  and  moft  men  are  in  many  points, 
by  pafTion  or  intereft,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  wc 
could  but  fee  the  fecret  motives  that  influenced  the  men 
of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of 
parties,  we  fhould  not  always  find  that  it  was  the  em-. 
bracing  of  truth  for  its  own  fake,  that  made  them 
efpouft  the  doiflrines  chey  owned  and  maintained.  Thi« 
at  leaft  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  fo  abfurd, 
which  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There 
is  no  errour  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  pro- 
feflbrs :  and  a  man  fliall  never  want  crooked  paths  to 
■walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wher- 
ever he  has  the  footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§.  1 8.  But,  not  with  (landing  the  great  j^^^j,  „q(  j^ 
noife  is  made  in  the  world  about  errours  fo  many «- 
and  opinions,  I  muft  do  mankind  tjiat  right,  '°y^  "  ima- 
as  to  fay  there  are  not  fo  many  men  in  ^  * 
errours  and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 
Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  truth :  but  indeed, 
beca.ufe  concerning  thofe  doArines  they  keep  fuch  a  ftijr 
about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if 
any  one  fliould  a  little  catechifc  the  greateft  part  of  the 
partizans  of  moft  of  the  feifls  in  the  world,  he  would 
not  find,  concerning  thofe  matters  they  are  fo  zealouj 
for,  that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own  :  much  lefa 
would  he  have  rcafon  to  think,  that  they  took  ihcm 
upon  the  examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of 
probability.  They  are  refoivcd  to  ftick  to  a  party,  that 
education  or  intereft  has  engaged  them  in  j  and  there, 
like  the  common  fnldiers  of  an  army,  ftiow  their  courage 
and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direft,  without  ever  cxa» 
mining  wr  fo  much  as  |u>qwing  tt\s  cauf?  tfeq  cotucnd 
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for.  If  a  man's  life  fhows,  that  be  has  no  feriQus  regard 
for  religion;  for  what  reafbn  ihbuld  we  think,  that  he 
beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and 
troubles  himfelf  to  exaniine  the  jgrounds  of  this  or  that 
dodtrine?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to 
have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  fupport  of 
the  common  caufc,  and  thereby  approve  hinfifelf  to  thofe. 
who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment  or  protection  iii 
that  fociety.  Thus  men  become  profeflbrs  of,  and  com- 
batants for,  thofe  opinions  they  were  never  convinced 
of,  nor  profelytes  to;  no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  float- 
ing in  their  heads :  and  though  one  cannot  fay,  there 
are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world 
than  there  are;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  ac- 
tually affent  to  them,  and  miftake  them  for  truth^  thai; 
is  imagined. 
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•  1 

Of  the  Divijion  of  the  Sciences. 

Thicc forts.     ^*  '•    A  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  within  the  com- 

Jl\,  pafs  of  human  underllanding,^ 
being  either,  firft,  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  iri 
themfelves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  opera- 
tion: or,  fccondly,  that  which  man  himfelf  ought  to, 
do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end,  efpecially  happinefs  1  or;  thirdly,  the  ways 
and  means^  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  thcfe  is  attained  and  communicated:  I  thinki 
fcicnce  may  be  divided  prbperly  into  thefe  three  forts; 
I.  Phyfica.  $•  2.  Firft,-  the  knowledge  of  things,  as 

they  are 'in  their  own  proper  beings,  their 
4Conftitut ion,  properties,  and  operations;  whereby!  mean 
ttot  only  matter  and  body,  biit  fpirits  alfo,  which  have 
their  proper  natures,  conftitutions,  ^nd  operations,  as 
^t\\  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  nniore  enlarged  fenfc  of 
the  word,  I  call  *u«-ix^j  or  natiirkl  philofophy;  The  end 
of.  this-  is- bare  fpecuWwt  \t^i^J^^  vcv^l  Vw^\!Iwn«  cws. 
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afford  the  mind  of  riian  any  fpch^  falls  under  this  branch, 
whether  it  be  God  himfelf,  angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or 
any  of  their  afFedtioris,  as  number,  and  figure,  &c. 

§.  3,  Secondly,  Ti^oi,}!\iv,ri ,  the  Ikill  of  right  ^  Prafticsj, 
applying  our  own  pmvers  and  adtions,  for 
the  stttainment  of  things  good  and  ufeful.  The  moft 
cbnliderable  under  this  head  is^  ethics,  which  is  the  feek- 
ing  out*  thofe  rules  and  meafures  of  human  aftions, 
which  lead  to  happinefs,  and  the  means  to  pradlifethem. 
iFhe  end  of  this  is  not  bare  fpeculation,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  truth;  but  right,  and  a  cohdudl  fuitable  to  it. 

$.  4.  Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  2,,^,,„i,^j. 
called  ZfijSifiWTixi,  or  the  dodlrine  of  figns, 
the  moft  Aifual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  ^Ifo  Aoy»xi,  logick;  the  bufinefs  whereof  is  to 
conilder  the  nature  of  ligns,  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  for 
the  underftanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge 
to  others.  For  fmce  the  things  the  mind  contemplates 
arc  none  of  them,  befides  itfelf,  prefenc  to  the  undcr- 
ilanding,  it  is  ncccflTary  that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  (ign  or 
reprefchtation  of  the  thing  it  confidcrs,  Ihould  be  prefent 
to  it:  and  thefe  are  ideas.  And  becaufe  the  fccne  of 
ideas  that  makes  one  man-s  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid 
ppcn  to  the  immediate  yiew  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any 
where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very  fure  repofitory ; 
therefore  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own  ufe,  figns  of  our 
ideas  are  alfo  neceflary.  Thofe  which  men  have  found 
mod  convenient,  and  therefore  generally  make  ufe  of. 
are  articulate  founds.  The  confidcration  then  of  ideas 
and  words,  as  the  great  inftrumcnts  of  knowledge,  makes 
no  defpicable  part  of  their  contemplation,  who  would 
take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  diftinftly  weighed,  and 
duly  conlidercd,  they  would  afford  us  another  fort  of 
logic  and  critic,  than  what  wc  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
quainted with. 

€.  5.  This  fccms  to  me  the  firfl:  and  mod     yi^jj  ;^  ^^^ 
general,  as  well  as  natural  divifion  of  the     firft  divifion 
bbjc<its  of  our  underftanding.     For  a  man     of  the  object* 
can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothiu^^  but    ^^^^"°^^" 
cither  the  co;] tcmplation  of  t\\mg^^  \)[\£ttv-       ^^* 
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felvcs  for.  the  difcovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  in 
his  own  power,  which  arc  his  own  a<ftions,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  own  ends  ;  or  the  figns  the  mind  makes 
tife  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  fight  or* 
derihg  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  which 
three,  viz*  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable; 
adlions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happine{s : 
and  the  right  ufe  of  figns  in  order  to  knowledge,  being 
toto  coelo  different,  they  feemed  tp  me  to  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intelledtual  world,  wholly  feparatb 
jmd  diftinA  one  front  another.  • 
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DEFENCE    6f  Mr.   Locke's    OpijJiom 


CONCE&NI  N.G 


PERSONAL     IDENTITY. 


THE  candid  author  of  the  late  eflay.  upon  perfonal 
identity  cannot  juftly  be  offended  with  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  vindicate  Mr.  Locke's  hypothefis, 
if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  fame  fpirit,  though  it  (hould  be 
attended  with  the  overthrow  of  fome  of  his  own  favourite 
notions ;  fince  he  owns  that  it  is  of  confcquence  to  form 
right  opinions  on  this  point:  which  was  indeed  once 
deemed  an  important  one,  how  little  foever  fuch  may 
be  regarded  now-^-days.  I  (hall  proceed  therefore, 
without  farther  apology,  to  fettle  the  terms  of  this  quef- 
tion>  and  endeavour  to  ftatc  it  fo  as  to  bring  matters 
to  a  (hort  and  clear  determination. 

Now  the  word  perfon,  as  is  well  obfcrved  by  Mr. 
Locke  (the  diftinguilhing  excellence  of  whofe  writings 
confifts  in  (licking  clofe  to  the  point  in  hand,  and 
ilriking  out  all  foreign  and  impertinent  confiderations) 
is  properly  a  forenfic  term,  aiid  here  to  be  ufed  in  the 
ftridl  forenfic  fenfe,  denoting  fome  fuch  quality  or  mo- 
dification in  man  as  denominates  him  a  moral  agent,  or 
an  accountable  creature ;  renders  him  the  proper  fub- 
jeA  of  laws,  and  a  true  objedt  of  rewards  or  punifti-* 
ments.  When  we  apply  it  to  any  man,  we  do  not  treat 
of  him  abfolutely,  and  in  grofs ;  but  under  a  particular 
relation  or  precifion :  we  do  not  comprehend  or  concern 
ourfelvcs  about  the  feveral  inherent  properties  wljich 
accompany  him  in  real  exiftence,  which  go  to  the  making 
Up  the  whole  complex  notion  of  an  adlive  and  intel- 
ligent being;  but  arbitrarily  abllraA  one  fingle  quality 

or 
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or  mode  from  all  the  reft,  and  view  him  under  that  dit 
tinS:  precifion  only  which  points  out  the  idea  above 
mentioned,  cxclufive  of  every  other  idea  that  may  be- 
long to  him  in  any  other  view,  either  as  fubftance,  qua^ 
lity,  or  mode.  And  therefore  the  confideration  of  this 
fame  quality,  or  qualification,  will  not  be  altered  by  any 
others  of  which  he  may  be  poflefled ;  but  remains  the 
fame  whatever  he  ftiall  confift  of  befides :  whether  his 
foul  be  a  material  or  immaterial  fubftance^  or  no  fub- 
flance  at  all,  as  may  appear  from  examining  the  iaiport 
of  thefe  pronouns,  I,  thou,  he,  &c.  [the  grammatical 
meaning  of  fuch  words  generally  pointing  out  the  true 
origin  of  our  ideas  primarily  annexed  to  them]  which 
botn  in  their  original  fenfe  and  common  acceptation 
are  purely  perfonal  terms,  and  as  fuch  lead  to  no  £ufther 
confideration  either  of  foul  or  body ;  nay,  fometiraes 
are  diflinguifhed  from  both,  as  in  the  following  linCj 

Linquebant  dulces  animas,  aut  acgra  trahebant 
Corpora  *. 

An  inquiry  after  the  identity  of  fuch  perfon  will  bei 
whether  at  different  times  he  is,  or  how  he  can  be,  and 
know  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  in  that  refpedl:,  or  equally 
Aibjeded  to  the  very  fame  relations  and  confequent  ob- 
ligations which  he  was  under  formerly,  and  in  whiehhe 
ilill  perceives  himfelf  to  be  involved,  whenever  he  rc- 
flcds  upon  himfelf  and  them.  This  we  fhall  find  to 
confift  in  nothing  more,  than  his  becoming  fenfible  at 
different  times  of  what  he  had  thought  or  done  before : 
and  being  as  fully  convinced  that  he  then  thought  or 
did  it,  as  he  now  is  of  his  prefent  thoughts,  adls^  or 
cxiftence. 

Beyond  this  we  neither  can,  nor  need  go  for  evidence 
in  any  thing;  this,  we  fhall  foon  fee,  is  the  clear  and 
only  medium  through  which  diftant  things  can  be  dif- 
covered  and  compared  together;  which  at  the  fame  time 
fufficiently  afcertains  and  eftabliflies  their  fcveral  natures 
and  realities  refpcdtively;  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  our- 

•  Sec  Locke  on  i  Cor.  xv*  53# 
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fclves  and  to  each  other ;  or  if  this  (hould  not  be  efteemed 
fufficient  to  that  end,  we  fliall  find,  in  the  laft  place, 
that  there  is  nothing  elfe  left  for  it.  This  diftinft  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  part  aiftions,  from  whence  arife  all  the 
ideas  of  merit  and  demerit,  will  moft  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  with  the  flri<5left  exaftncfs  in  foro  divine ;  and 
indeed  has  its  due  weight  in  foro  huinano,  whenever  it 
can  be  with  certainty  determined :  wherever  this  appears 
to  be  wanting,  all  judicial  proceedings  arc  at  an  end. 
How  plain  foever  any  criminal  adl  were,  the  man  would 
now-a-days  be  acquitted  from  guilt  in  the  commifllon 
of  ic,  and  difcharged  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  fuch 
&tt,  could  it  at  the  fame  time  be  as  plainly  made  out, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  did,  or  is  now 
"under  a  like  incapacity  of  rccolleiVing  it.  And  it  would 
be  held  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  acquittal,  that  the 
punilhment,  or  pcrfccution  of  a  creature  in  thefc  cir- 
cumflanccs,  could  not  anfwcr  the  end  propofcd  by  fo- 
cieiy  in  puniflinient,  viz.  the  prevention  of  evil,  the 
only  end  that  1  know  of,  which  can  juftify  punilliments 
in  any  cafe.  The  reafon  then  why  fuch  a  pica  has 
ufually  fo  fm^iU  regard  paid  to  it  in  courts  of  juftice,  is, 
I  apprehend,  either  the  difficulty  of  having  this  incapa- 
city proved  with  the  fame  clearnefs  that  the  fad  itfelf  \t 
cfhtblifhed;  or  the  common  maxim  that  one  crime,  or 
criminal  indifpofition,  is  not  admiffible  in  excufe  for 
another ;  as  in  cafes  of  drunkennefs,  violent  pafTion, 
killing  or  maiming  men  by  mlfiake  when  one  is  engaged 
in  an  unlawful  purfuit,  &c.  Or  in  fomc  of  thefe  cafes 
perhaps  men  are  puniflied  for  the  murders,  &c.  not  be- 
caufc  they  pofTibly  may  be  conftious  of  them,  and  yet, 
that  confcioufnefs  not  appear;  but  that  iuch  evils  may 
be  more  effeAually  prevented  by  (Vriking  at  the  remoter 
caufe,  i.e.  exciting  a  falutary  terrour  of  thofe  confcfledly 
evil  pradices  and  habits,  which  are  often  found  to  ter- 
minate in  fuch  fatal  effeds.  .\  kind  of  injuftice  is  here 
indeed  committed  by  focicty,  which  we  have  no  reafgn 
to  fuppofe  will  be  admitted  in  foro  divino,  and  fome 
worfe  inftances  maybe  fccii  in  our  (tatuce  books.  By 
the  23  of  Hen.  8.  a  man  becoming  lunatic  after Tn  aCt 
of  creafon  lliall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. 
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cuted..  But  Hale  *  in  his  P.  C..  fj»ys.  That  if  a .  traU 
tor  becomes  iion  compo3  before  conviftioh  lie  fhall  not 
be  arraigned  ;  if  after  cohviftion,  he  (hall  hot  be  exe- 
cuted: and  Hawkins  f  obfervcs  the  fanie  cohcerhii^ 
thofe  who  have  committed  any  capital  pffcriccis. 

In  human  courts,  which  cannpt  always  dive  into  tht 
hearts  of  men  and  difcover  the  true  fprings  of  acflion, 
nor  confcqucntly  weigh  the  effecfls  and  operations  of 
each. in  an  equal  balance:  in  this  ftatc  of  ignorance  alid 
uncertainty,  fuch  a  notorious  indifpibfition  as  that  of 
drunkenncfs,  v.g.  being  generally  a  great  fault  in  itfclf, 
is  feldom  allowed  in  extenuation  of  fuch  others  as  arc 
committed  under  its  influence;  nor  indeed  does  it,  I 
believe,  often  produce  any  new,  materially  difFcrcilt 
trains  of  thinking,  or  totally  obliterate  the  old  ones; 
but  where  this  is  really  fo,  the  Deity  would  make  juft 
abatement  for  fuch  defeft  or  difability,  as  was  at  the 
time  both  unconquerable  and  unavoidable;  nor  can  vrc 
properly  impute  adlions  confequent  upon  any  real  dii- 
brder  of  the  rational  faculties,  howfoevcr  that  difordcr 
might  have  been  contrafted;  and  therefore  all  animad- 
vcrfions  upon  them  muft  be  in  vain:  nor  is  a  man  pu- 
nifhable  for  any  thing  befide  the  bare  a<5l  of  contrafting 
fuch  diforder,  or  for  the  original  caufe  of  this  difability, 
how  great  or  durable  foever;  the  dangerous  confcquen- 
ccs  of  which  he  did,  or  might  forefec.  As  is  the  cafe 
in  fome  other  confirmed  habits,  viz.  that  of  fwcaring, 
&c.  which  often  operate  mechanically  and  unperceivcd, 
and  in  which  therefore  all  the  moral  turpitude  (or  what 
is  fo  accounted)  arifing  from  them,  never  can  reach  be- 
yond the  fountain-head  from  whence  thev  are  derived, 
and  from  which  all  the  elTecTis  of  them  naturally,  aiid 
even  neceflarily  flow.     We  mufl:  therefore  conclude  in 

feneral,  that  a  pcrfon's  guilt  is  eftimatcd  according  to 
is  pafl:  and  prefcnt  confcioufncfs  of  the  ofii^nce,  and  of 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it.     Nor  is  it  merely  his 
having  forgotten  the  thing,  but  his  having  fo  far  loft 
the  notion  of  it  out  of  his  mind,  that  how  frequently 
Ibevcr,  or  in  what  forcible  manner  foever,  it  may  bepre- 
-^•^— «--— —-—-— --------^-— -,-----— .--------— -—-—— -—--»-— -—--^ 

♦  Hale  P.  C.  io»  +  Hawk.  P^  C.  c» 
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ficnted  to  him  again,  he  lies  under  an  utter  incapacity 
of  becoming  fenliblc  and  fatisried  that  he  was  ever  privy 
to  it  before,  which  is  affirmed  to  render  this  thing  really 
none  of  his,  or  wholly  exculpate  him  when  called  to 
anfwer  for  it.  Suppofe  this  fame  confcioufncfs  to 
i'eturn,  his  accountablenefs  (call  it  perfonality,  or  what 
you  pleafe}  will  return  along  with  it:  that  is,  the  in* 
fliction  of  evil  upon  him  will  now  anfwer  fome  purpofe, 
and  therefore  he  mull  be  confidered  as  now  liable  to  it* 
Thus  fome  wholly  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  intclleftual 
faculties  for  a  time,  and  recover  them  at  intervals.  In 
fuch  cafes  they  arc  confidered  as  puniihable  by  laws, 
and  fo  declared  by  juries,  in  proportion  to  the  proba* 
bility  of  their  being  confcious  of  the  fadl.  Others  lie 
under  a  partial  deprivation  of  fome  one  faculty  for  cer-» 
tain  periods,  while  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  reft  in 
tolerable  perfedlion.  1  knew  a  learned  man,  who  was 
faid  to  recoiled  uith  cafe  fubjcds  upon  which  he  had 
written,  or  any  oihcrs  that  had  been  difculTed  before  the 
laft  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  could  reafon  freely,  and  readily 
turn  to  the  authors  he  had  read  upon  them;  but  take.. r 
him  into  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  all  was  blank ; 
when  any  late  mcidcnts  were  repeated  to  him,  he  would 
only  ftare  at  you,  nor  could  he  be  made  fenfible  of  any 
one  modern  occurrence  however  ftrcngly  rcprcfcnted  to 
him.  Was  this  man  equally  anfwerable  for  all  tranfac* 
tions  within  the  lalt  period  of  his  life,  as  for  thofc  in  the 
firft?  Or  if  he  could  have  been  made  fenfjLlc  of  the  latter 
part,  but  had  irrecoverably  loft  the  former;  could  that 
former  part  have  been  in  li.ke  manner  imputed  to  him? 
Surely  not.  And  the  reafon  plainly  is,  becaufe  focicty 
could  find  no  advantage  from  conlidcring  him  as  ac- 
countable in  cither  cafe.  Which  (hows  perfonality  to 
be  folcly  a  creature  of  focicty,  an  abltraft  confidcracioa 
of  man,  neccffary  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  him  and  his 
fellows ;  i.  e.  a  mere  foreniic  term  ;  and  to  inquire  after 
its  criterion  or  conft:itucnt,  is  to  inquire  in  what  qir- 
cumftances  fociecies  or  civil  combinations  of  men  have 
in  fact  agreed  to  infiict  evil  upon  individuals,  in  order 
to  prevent  evils  to  the  whole  body  from  any  irregular 
Uiembcr.  Daily  experience  ftiows,  that  they  ;ilway^ 
Vol.  IL  X  \^^'^^ 
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ftiake  cOnfcioufnefs  of  the  fafl  a  necclfary  rcquifitc  in 
fuch  punilhment,  and  that  all  inquiry  rdatps  to  the  pro- 
bability of  fuch  confcioufncfs.  The  execution  of  divine 
juftice  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Deitr 
inflitSs  evil  with  a  fettled  view  to  fome  end  ;  and  no  end 
worthy  of  him  can  be  anfwered  by  inflid:ing  it  as  a  pu- 
nifhment,  unlefs  to  prevent  other  evils.  Such  end  may 
be  anfwered,  if  the  patient  is  confcious,  or  can  be  made 
confcioua  of  the  faft,  but  not  othcrwife.  And  whence 
then  does  this  difference  in  any  one's  moral  capacity 
arife,  but  from  that  plain  diverfity  in  his  natural  one? 
from  his  abfolutc  irretrievable  want  of  confcioufncfs  in 
one  cafe,  and  not  in  the  other?  Suppofc  now  that  one 
in  tht  former  condition  kills  a  man;  that  he,  or  fomc 
part  of  what  we  call  him,  was  ever  fo  notorioufly  the 
inftrument,  or  occafion  of  that  death ;  yet  if  he  was 
either  then  infenfible  of  the  faifl,  or  afterwards  became 
fo,  and  fo  continued  :  Would  he  be  any  more  guilty  of 
Wiurder,  than  if  that  death  had  been  occafioned  by  an- 
other perfon  ?  fince  at  that  time  he  was  truly  fuch,  or  at 
■^leaft  is  fo  now,  notwithllanding  that  moft  people  might 
be  apt  to  judge  him  ftitl  the  fame,  from  a  famencfs  in 
dutward  circumftanccs,  (which  generally  fupply  the  beft 
ihcans  men  have  of  judging)  from  his  fhape,  mien,  or 
appearance;  though  thefe  often  differ  widely  from  the 
internal  conltitution,  yet  are  as  often  miflaken  for  it; 
and  this  accordingly  thought  and  fpoke  of  with  little 
^orc  philofophical  propriety,  than  when  we,  in  the  vul- 
gar phrafe,  defcribe  a  man's  condition  by  faying,  Wc 
would  not  be  in  his  coat. 

Suppofe  one  then  in  the  fiiuaiion  abovemcntioned; 
could  any  pains,  think  you,  infliiitcd  on  him  fuit  the 
idea,  or  anfwer  the  ends  of  pimiflimcnt,  cither  with 
regard  to  himfelf,  or  others,  farther  than  mere  Ibow  and 
delufion?  Rewards  and  puniflinients  are  evidently  infti- 
tuted  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  for  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  or  fupprcllion  of  vice,  in  the  objedl  thus  re- 
warded or  punilhed,  and  in  the  reft  of  the  community  ; 
but  what  tendency  to  the  above  purpofes  can  either  of 
thefe  have,  if  difpenfed  to  one  who  is  not  fo  far  him- 
'  fcif  as  to  become  conCciQusothtvln^dorv;  any  thing 
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deferve  it  ?  Whai  inftrudion  is  conveyed  to  him  ?  W] 
admonition  to  fuch  others,  as  are  duiy  acquainted  wid 
the  whole  of  the  cafe,  and  fee  avcry  circumftance  thu» 
grofsly  milapplied?  And  as  in  thefc  cafes,  laws  only  can 
define  the  circumftances  in  which  a  man  fijall  be  treated 
as  accountable,  they  only  can  crcaie  guilr,  i.e.  guil 
ralfo  is  a  forenfic  term,  or  a  mode  of  considering  ai 
iftion,  which  in  its  effence  implies  knowledge  of  a  lai 
iffcnce  againft  that  law,  and  a  fenfe  of  having  offenc 
;ainft  it ;  j.  e.  an  after  confcioufnefs  of  the  fact ;  wii 
It  which  after  confcioufnefs,  puniftiment  would  be 
itlc  avail,  as  it  would  neither  fcrvc  to  guard  the  mi 
pliimfelf  againlla  like  delinquency,  nor  tend  to  the  w 
ling  of  others,  who  by  fuch  inflitilions  would  openly 
jceive  that  they  might  chance  to  fuifer  pain,  without 
4ng  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  it. — 'Thus  may  perfonal, 
'be  extended  or  contratftcd,  and  vary  in  various  refpeii 
I'times,  and  degrees,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  great 
fconfufion,  in  our  applying  it  to  various  fubjedts  ;  yet  is 
l-the  ground  and  foundation  of  it  fixed  j  and  when  once 
jdifcovered,  its  confcqucnces  are  not  lefs  fo,  both  befc 
God  and  man. 

f     Abftra(^t,  general  ideas  (of  which  this  is  an  cmim 
lonej  are  alone  produftivc  of  certain,  uniform,  and  uni- 
'■vcrfal  knowledge  :  Thus  qualities  of  a  ceruin  kind,  wheni 
'^Aratfted,  or  taken  apart  from  nature,  and  fet  up  for 
t'cpmmon  ftandards,  arc  fo  far  independent  as  to  becoi 
'abfolute,  unmixed,  or  pcrfedt  in  themfclves  *,  howei 
Pdiflerent  they  may  be  found  in  their  rcfpedivc  concreti 
j^Thus  goodnefs,  juftice,  guilt,    merit,  i;c.  in  genen 
'Ire  ever  the  fame  goodnefs,  &c,  all  the  world  ovi 
ilowever  impcrfedtly  they  may  appear  in  any  particu/ 
!^bjC(Ss,  times,  and  places-     In  the  fame  manner  ai 
line,  or  the  abftrad:  confide  rat  ion  of  length   withi 
tiiickncfs  or  breadth  ;  the  coniideration  of  furface,  i 
'length  and  breadth  without  thicknefs,  muft  be  the  fa 
in  all  intelligent  beings  of  like  faculties  with  us,  ihoi 
'the'  natural  fubftances  which  fuggcft  them  may  dif 


m 
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v/iih  an  cndlefs  variety.  Let  perfonality  anfwcr  to  a 
line  or  furfacc;  let  the  fiibftanccs  it  is  predicated  of, 
like  the  infinite  variety  of  folids  in  nature,  (with  their 
appendages,  heat,  cold,"  colour,  &c.)  in  which  length 
and  breadth  arc  found,  vary  as  you  plcafe;  ft  ill  the  ab- 
ftraft  ideas  of  line  and  furfacc,  and  therefore  of  pcrfon, 
will  remain  invariable.  And  thus  propofitions  formed 
out  of  thefe  general  ideas  contain  certain  truths,  that 
arc  in  one  fenfe  eternal  and  immutable,  as  depending 
on  no  precarious  cxiflences  whatever.  Being  merely' 
what  we  ourfclves  make  them,  they  mtift  continue  the 
fame  while  the  fame  number  of  fuch  ideas  continue 
joined  together,  and  appear  the  fame  to  every  inrelh'gent 
being  that  contemplates  them  *.  They  do  not  ftand  in 
need  (I  fay)  of  an  objective  reality,  or  the  cxiftenccof 
any  external  things  in  full  conformity  to  them,  fince  wc 
here  confider  things  no  farther  than  as  coming  up  ta 
thefe  original  ftandards,  fettled  in  the  minds  of  men, - 
or  as  capable  of  being  included  in  fuch  mcafures  as  arc 
applied  to  determine  their  precifc  quantity,  quality,  &c, 
we  are  ranking  them  under  a  certain  fpecies  or  forti 
hence  called  their  eflence,  which  entitles  them  to  the 
name  dcfcriptive  of  it,  as  is  fufiiciently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke.  They  want  therefore  nothing  more  to 
eftabliih  their  reality,  than  to  be  confiftently  put  togc«* 
ther,  fo  as  may  diftinguifh  them  from  others  that  arc 
merely  chimerical,  and  qualify  them  for  the  admiffion 
of  any  real  beings  that  may  occur  :  Thus,  not  only  the 
inftance  of  a  triangle  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Mr.  Locke» 
but  every  theorem  in  luiclid,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
abftravft  confidei-ations  of  quantity,  apart  from  all  real 
exiftencc,  which  feldom  comes  up  to  it:* As  it  maybe 
juflly  quefcioncd  whether  any  triangle  or  circle,  as  de- 
fined by  him,  ever  exifted  in  nature,  i.  e.  cxifted  fo  that 
all  the  lines  of  the  triangle  were  right  ones,  or  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  equal. 
Thefe  ideas  prefuppofe  t  no  one  bting  in  particular, 
they  imply  nothing  more  than  a  proper  fubjc(5l  of  in- 

H       I  I  ■  — — ^— 

*  See  the  fird  note  to  A.  B.:JCing's  Origin  of  Evil,  ..... 
I  Vide  JBp.  ButJei's  Diff.  oo  Perfonal  identity, 
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liry  (as  was  faid  above)  or  fome  fuch  crcntnrc  as  is 
ther  adlually  endowed  wiih,  or  at  lead  fufccpcible  of 
lefe  fpecific  qualities,  or  modes,  which  furni(h  matter 
r  the  whole  tribe  of  abllradtions  daily  m:idc  and  prc- 
rved  by  fuch  terms  as  ufually  fcrve  to  denote  them  ; 
hether  appellatives,   in  order  to  diflinguiih   men   in 
cir  fevcral  ftations  and  relations,  private  or  public ;  to 
rfcribe  their  charader  or  conduct,  office,  &:c.  as  pa- 
nt, patriot,  king,  &c.  or  fuch  more  general,  technical 
ics,  as  paternity,  patriotifm,  kinglhip,  cfec.  the  nature, 
id,  and  ufc,  of  all  which  abftractions,  with  their  names, 
c  well  enough  underftood,  and  would  not  eafily  be 
idaken  in  affairs  of  common  life,  which  are  happily 
fs  liable  to  fuch  kind  of  fubtile  refinements,  as  have 
•ought  metaphyfical  fpcculations  into  that  contempt 
ider  which   they  have   long  laboured.     In  Ihort,   of 
icfe  fame  abftradtions   conlift  all  general  terms  and 
reorems  of  every  fciencc ;  and  the  truth  and  certainty 
mtained  in  them,  when  applied  to  morals  or  theology, 
no  lefs  determinate  than  in  other  fciences ;  it  is  equally 
ipable  of  ftrift  demonftration,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves, 
id  equally  applicable  to  full  as  ufeful  and  important 
Lirpofcs  :  The  great  general  truths,  I  fay,  arifing  out  of 
lefe  general  effcnccs,  or  entities,  (as  they  are  fome- 
mes  called)  are  all  clear,  conilant,  and  invariable  in 
lemfelves,  though  the  names  in  which  fuch  a  collcc- 
on  of  ideas  fliould  be  preferved,  arc  often  through  the 
ovcrty  and  impcrfedion  of  language  rendered  extremely 
igueand  uncertain  in  each  writer  or  fpeaker,  and  the 
leas  formed  by  them  in  other  men's  minds  (which  are 
icir  proper  archetypes,   and  a  conformity   to   which 
lone  makes  them  right  or  wrong,   truly  or  untruly 
pplicd)  thereby  become  no  lefs  frequently  confufcd  and 
^determinate.     Thus,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  \\  ord 
erfon  is  often  ufed  to  lignify  the  whole  aggregate  of  a 
itional  being,  including  both  the  very  imperfect  idea, 
'it  be  any  idea  at  all,  of  fubftance,  and  its  fcveral  pro- 
crtics,  [as  is  the  common  wayj  or  taking  all  the  ellcn- 
ial  qualities  together,  [which  properly  con(htute  the 
jbllance  of  any  thihg*^   with  feveral  of  their  modes, 

*  See  the  £x&  note  to  King,  ai^d  xhc  aiuxVvou  \]i\<ci%  c\\^^* 
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As  when  fpeaking  of  any  one,  we  include  foul,  body^ 
ftation,  and  other  circumftanccs,  and  accordingly  ftylc 
him  a  wife,  worthy  perfon ;  a  tall,  comely ;  a  rich,  great 
one,  &c.  where  perfon  in  a  lax,  popular  fcnfe  fienifies 
as  much  as  man.  In  which  popular  fenfe  Mr.  Locke 
inanifeftly  takes  the  word,  when  he  fays,  it  "  fiands  for 
'^  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and 
'*  refledlion,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame 
^'  thinking  being,  in  different  times  and  places."  B.  2. 
C.  27.  §.  9.  But  when  the  term  is  ufed  more  accurately 
and  philofophically,  it  (lands  for  one  efp^cial  property  of 
that  thing  or  being,  feparated  from  all  the  reft  that  do 
or  may  attend  it  in  real  exigence,  and  fee  apart  for 
ranging  fuch  beings  into  diftindt  clafles,  fas  hinted 
above)  and  'confidering  them  under  diftindt  relations 
and  connexions,  which  are  no  lefs  neceffary  to  be  dc^ 
termined  in  life,  and  which  Ihould  therefore  have  their 
proper  and  peculiar  (denomination.  And  thus  famencfs 
of  perfon  ftands  to  denote,  not  what  conftitutes  the  fame 
rational  agent,  though  it  always  is  predicated  of  fuch; 
but  we  confider  his  rationality  fo  far  only,  as  it  makes 
him  capable  of  knowing  what  he  docs  and  fqiFers,  and 
on  what  account,  and  thereby  renders  hijn  amenable  to 
juftice  for  his  behaviour,  as  above-mentioned. 

Whatever  ingredients  therefore  of  different  kinds  go 
to  the  composition,   what   other  particulars,   whether 
mental  or  corporeal^  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
intelligent  being,  thefe  make  no  part  of  our  inquiry; 
which,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it  ag^in,  is  not  what  enters 
into  the  natural  conftitution  of  a  thing,  but  what  ren- 
ders it  fo  far  a  moral  one,  and  is  the  fine  qua  non  of  its 
being  juftly  chargeable  with  any  of  its  paft  adlions,  here 
or  hereafter :  Or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  alFcdfc  the 
reality  or  the  permanency  of  fuch  intelligent  beings,  but 
only  regulates  and  retains  thofe  beings  under  fuch  a^ 
moral  relation,  as  makes  them  properly  accountable  to 
foriie  fuperipj  for  their  courfc  of  aftion.     It  is  an  arti- 
ficial diftindlion,  yet  founded  in  the  nature,  but  not  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  who  muft  hdyt  many  othpr  cflcn— 
tial  powers  and  properties  to  fubiift  as  man>  and  even. 
to  fupport  this  in  c^utftiotvvVvx.  tvotvr.^\!wAx^^^1^  than 
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can  affcft,  or  in  any  wife  alter  his  condition  in  the 
above-named  rcfpeifi,  and  therefore  none  that  come 
with  propriety  into  the  prefcnt  confideration. 

This  is  all  the  myftery  of  the  matter,  which  has  puz- 
zled fo  many  ingenious  writers,  and  been  fo  marvcl- 
Joufly  miftaken  by  fuch  as  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  ih?  dodlrine  of  abftraiflions,  or  are  mifled  by  terms 
of  art,  inftcad  of  attending  to  the  precife  ideas  which 
ihefe  ought  to  convey,  and  would  always  convey  if  they 
were  but  carefully  and  fleadily  applied;  for  want  of 
which  proper  application,  men  of  genius  and  good  fcnfe 
have  fallen  into  fuch  egregious  trifling  •,  as  fervcs  only 
Jo  difturb  this  beyond  moil  other  parts  of  fcicnce,  and 
has  filled  the  above  celebrated  queftion  with  a  multi- 
tude of  quibbles,  which  Mr.  Locke's  clear  and  copious 
(mfwers  to  his  fcveral  opponents  might,  one  would  have 
hoped,  have  mod  effedtually  prevented  j  but  which  arc 
fubfifting  to  this  very  day,  to  the  no  fmall  mortification 
of  all  fincere  lovers  of  truth,  and  admirers  of  that  able 
idcfender  of  it.  And  I  have  been  the  larger  on  this  head 
of  general  words  and  notions,  which  have  foclofeacon- 


*  An  esiraordinary  inftance  of  thU  kind  is  to  be  met  with  In  Bilhop 
Berkeley,  which  he  calls  a  demonftration  of  the  point ;  where  the  fup- 
pofed  unioQ  of  A  and  C,  not  with  the  whole  of  B,  but  with  forae  difi^ 
icni  parts  of  which  B  confifts,  will  hardly  make  them  one  with  each 

Other: But  this  famous  dcmonilration  may  be  ranked  among  fome 

ether*  of  the  fame  fort,  and  fafdy  trulted  with  the  reader :  '  Let  us  fup- 

•  pofc  that  a  perfon  hath  ideas,  and  ia  confcioui  during  a  certain  fpace 

•  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  ihiee  equal  patta,  whereof  ihe  lartei 

•  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  In  the  lirft  part  of  time  the 
'  pcifon  gets  a  certain  number  ofideus,  which  are  retained  in  A  :  during 
'  the  fecond  part  of  time  he  retains  one  half  of  his  old  ideas,  and  lofeS 

•  (be  other  half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  ijcw  ones :  fo 
'  that  in  B  his  ideas  are  hajf  oldand  half  new.     And  in  ihe  third  part  w< 

•  fuppofe  him  to  lofc  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  lirft,  an4 

•  toKl  new  onci  in  their  ftead,  which  are  retained  in  C,  together  with 
■  thole  acquired  id  the  fecond  part  of  time.— 'The  peifons  in  A  and  B 
'  are  ihe  fame,  being  confcieus  of  common  ideas  by  the  fuppofiiion.  Thn 
'  pcrfon  in  B  is  (for  the  fame  reafon)  one  of  the  fame  with  the  perTos 

•  m  C.     Therefore  the  perfon  in  A  is  the  fame  with  the  perfon  in  C,  by 

•  ih>i  undoubted  Axiom,  qua  conveniuni  uai  tertio  conircniuot  inter  fe. 
'  But  the  perfon  in  C  hatn  no  idea  in  common  with  the  perfon  in  A. 
'  Therefore  perfonal  identity  doth  not  coofift  in  conlciouliidi.'  Alci- 
phroD,  V.  3,  p,  160. 
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nwcion  with  each  othcfj  and  wirh  the  prefent  queftidUi 
as  the  fubjedt  perhaps  is  not  fufficiently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke  in  any  one  place  of  his  admirable  effay, 
though  it  occurs  pretty  often ;  and  fince  the  fcvcral  pro- 
perties or  attributes  of  thefe  fame  abftracT:  ideas  are  ftill 
fo  miferably  mifunderftoodi  as  to  have  their  very  exift- 
cncc  difputed,  probably  becaufc  he  has  been  pleafed  tO 
fet  it  forth  in  a  manner  fomcwhat  paradoxical.  Though 
this  word  exiftcnce  alfo  is  a  term  often  mifapplied,  as 
if  nothing  could  really  cxift  which  was  not  an  objcft 
of  the  fcnfcs  :  Whereas  in  thele,  and  fcveral  other  ideas, 
as  has  been  ofteh  obfervedj  their  efle  is  percipi. 

Again,  We  are  often  mifled  on  the  other  hand  by  ima* 
gining  what  things  arc  in  themfelves  (as  wc  ufually  term 
it)  or  in  their  internal  eflences ;  inftead  of  confldcring 
them  as  they  appear,  and  ftand  related  to  us ;  or  accord* 
ing  to  the  ideas  that  are  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  them  5 
which  ideas  only  (hould  be  the  objeds  of  our  contempla* 
tion,  (fince  we  really  perceive  nothing  elfe)  and  ought 
always  to  regulate  our  inquiry  into  things,  as  thefe  arc  the 
folc  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  of 
aU-thW  can  with  fafety  direcfl,  or  be  of  fervicc  to  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.     The  property  then,  or 
quality,  or  whatever  he  choofes  to  call  it,  which,  in  hii 
own  words,  renders  men  *'  fcnfibic  that  they  are  the 
fame**  in  fome  refpedls/is  in  Mr.  Locke's  fcnfe,  in  the 
legal,  and  in  common  fenfe,  that  which  fo  far  makes 
them  fuch,  or  brings  them  into  the  fame  relative  capa- 
city of  being  ranked  among  moral,  focial  creatures,  and 
of  being  treated  accordingly,  for  fcveral  obvious  pur* 
pofes  in  focial  life.     This  confcioufnefs,  I  fay,  of  being 
thus  far  ourfelves,  is  what>   in  Mr.  Lock's  language, 
makes  us  fo.     In  this  cafe,  as  in  fome  other  ideal  ob^ 
jeds,  to  be,  and  he  perceived,  is  really  the  fame,  and 
■what  this  author  calls  the  fign,  coincides  with  the  thing 
iignified.     Whether  any  intelligent  being  is  at  prefent 
what  he  is  in  every  refpedl,  wants  no  proof;  of  this  he 
has  felf-evident  intuitive  knowledge*,  and  can  go  no 
higher.     And  whether  he  now  is  what  he  was  once  be- 

*  See  noit  \Q»  xo  Yjov^^  '^<«b^«  ^» 
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fbrc,  in  this  finglc  article  of  perfonality,  can  only  be 
determined  by  his  now  being  fenlible  of  what  he  then 
thought  and  did,  which  is  equally  Jelf-evidenc ;  and 
thus  again,  confcioufnefs  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
fanu-  means,  that  ir  convinces  him  of  this,  does  likewifo 
conftitutc  him  fuch  to  all  ends  and  purpofes  whatfocvcr. 
Well  then,  having  examined  a  little  into  the  nature, 
and  enumerated  fome  few  properties  of  an  abllradl  idea 
in  general,  and  fliown  that  this  particular  one  beiore  us 
can  be  nothing  more,  we  may  find  perhaps  that  how- 
ever fluctuatmg  and  changeful  this  account  may  be  judg- 
ed to  render  perfonality  ;  how  much  foever  it  may  fall 
ftiorc  of  fome  fublime  fyftems  about  purely  immaterial 
fubftanccs,  and  perfeiftly  independent  principles  of 
thought :  yet  there  is  no  help  for  thefc  changes  in  the 
feat  of  pcrfona!ity ;  lincc,  in  the  lafl:  place,  we  know  of 
nothing  more  ftable  aud  permanent  in  our  conftitution 
I  that  has  the  leaft  pretence  to  fettle  and  fupport  it.  All 
parts  of  the  body  arc  to  a  certain  degree  in  perpetual 
hux,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  that  we  arc  acquainted 
,  -with,  concerned  in  the  prefeni  cafe  more  than  another. 
As  to  the  mind,  both  its  cogitative  and  aiftive  powers 
are  fufpcndcd  (whether  they^  be  fo  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
faft,  in  which  experience  only,  and  not  fubiile  argu- 
mentations drawn  from  the  nature  of  an  unknown,  per- 
.  haps  imaginary,  cITcnce  ought  to  decide)  during  found 
fleep:  Nay,  every  drowl'y  nod  (as  Mr.  Locke  expreflcs 
iij  muft  Ibake  their  doftrinc,  who  maintain  that  thefe 
powers  are  incclTancly  employed.  Call  then  a  refufci- 
lation  or  revival  uf  thefc  powers,  when  we  awake,  an- 
other beginning  of  their  cxiOcnce,  a  new  creationj  and 
argue  againft  the  polTibilUy  of  any  fuch  interruption  or 
annihilation  of  them,  as  long  as  you  pleafej  yet  that  it 
,  is  matter  of  fa(Jt,  and  nightly  experience,  and  capable 
of  as  good  proof  asa  negative  propofition  will  admit,  is 
made  out  fufficiently  by  the  above-named  excellent 
writer.  This,  if  properly  attended  to,  and  purfucd 
through  its  genuine  confcquences,  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  unfolding  the  true  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
which  many  thoughtful  men  fccm  yet  very  little  ac- 
quainted 
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quaintcd  with,  and  very  much  afraid  to  examine  *.  And 
while  this  difpofition  holds,  we  can  never  expcA  to 
come  at  the  original  core  of  all  thofe  corruptions  that 

have  infeded  this  branch  of  philofophy,  and  extended 

* —  

*  Will  not  the  lead  hint  of  this  do^rine,  fay  they,  give  great  oflfence, 
by  appearing  to  undermine  the  fettled  diilin6tion  between  fool  and  body, 
which  is  fo  much  countenanced  and  confirmed  in  fcribture? — Does  it  not 
tend  to  difturb  common  apprehenfions,  and  confoand  both  the  Icnfe  and 
language  of  mankind  ? 

Anfw.  I.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  and  a  truth  of  fome  importance,  i^ 
will  furely  Hand  the  teft,  and  ought  to  be  fupported,  againft  all  fuch  in- 
conclufive  argumentations  as  are  drawn  from  confequences^  and  common 
prejudices,  and  can  only  ferve  to  obftmft  all  kinds  of  improvemeiit  in  any 
fcience  wbatfoever* 

Anfw.  2.  The  two  great  conftituents  of  our  frame  frequently  alluded 
to  in  fcripturc,  and  to  which  [as  to  other  popular  notions  and  received 
forms  of  exprefiion]  it  ufually  accommodates  itfelf,  are  here  no  more  con- 
founded, than  when  St.  Paul  introduces  a  third  as  no  lefs  eflenttal  to  the 
whole  of  our  compofttion :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  fpirit,  and  ibol, 
?'  and  body,  l)e  preferved  blamelefs  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefuf 
•'  Chrift."'  I  Theff.  v.  25. 

So  far  is  either  the  true  fenfe  of  fcripture,  or  the  real  natare  of  thim, 
from  being  confined  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  them  under  their  oDi- 
blilhed  genera  or  fpecies;.  fo  little  concerned  either  in  our  phyfical  or 
metaphyncal  diftin^ions  of  them,  v.g.  into  animal  and  veeetaUe,  ma- 
terial and  immaterial,  fubftance  and  property.  Sec.  nor  is  its  langai^ 
more  confounded,  or  its  authority  fhaken,  by  fuch  a  new  fyftem  of  piieii>- 
jnatology,  than  it  was  by  the  late  one  of  Copernicus  concerning  each  of 
the  planetary  motions ;  which  proved,  that  ftri^tly  and  philoiophiadty 
fpcaking  neither  does  the  fun  rife,  nor  the  earth  ftand  upon  pillan,  &c« 
or  by  Newton's  principles  of  gravity  and  vacuum  (for  whole  fuppofed 
innovations  his  French  commentators  lately  thought  therofelves  ftill  obliged 
to  enter  their  caveat,  and  make  apology  to  tne  church ;)  or  JLodoeS 
jmore  hardy  do^rine  of"  no  innate  ideas;"  of  which  this  dodirtne  of  can 
is  a  neceffary  confequence;  fince  if  the  mind  was  once  a  mere  rafa  tabula, 
it  will  foon  appear  not  only  from  whence  it  received  all  its  fmnitaR,  but 
alfo  ^     ---    -.       ..  ... 

the 


were 

mifes,  as  have  been  advanced  about  them,  be  admitted  in  any  other  cafe? 
would  even  a  Romifh,  or  any  other  inquifition  now  be  found  weak  or 
wicked  enoogh  to  proceed  upon  them  ?  and  if  -  at  lad  an  author  (1^ 
incur  the  odium  theologicum,  and  be  traduced  by  the  name  of  fadducee, 
focinian,  femipagan,  &c.  for  his  innocent,  as  he  thinks,  perhaps  laudaUe 
intentions  ;<>^ifoffi!nce  will  be  taken*  as  it  often  happens,  where  no  joft 
5:auie  of  offence  is  given ;  he  muil  patiently  fubmit  to  his  hard  fate,  «yl 
9n]y  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  tnere  be  not  fome  room  for  fu(Bendii)|g 
our  judgment  awhile,  'till  it  more  fully  appears  whete  the  fault  ot  all  thi$ 
xhjefly  ues^  amd  who  is  lealiy  i^niwerabl^  tor  it, 
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themfelvcs  to  fome  other  parts  of  fcience.  Nor  are  the 
fevcral  proofs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  probabilities,  that  I 
was  not  thinking  ai!  the  laft  night,  fufficiently  anfwcrcd 
by  the  old  excufe  that  I  may  forget  all  fuch  thoughts 
immediately  as  foon  as  ever  I  awake :  for  fetting  alide 
the  great  improbability  of  this  happening  fo  very  con- 
ftantly,  for  fo  long  a  time,  it  muft  appear  to  anyone 
uho  underftands  what  he  fays,  that  whofocver,  or  what- 
foever,  was  thus  employed,  it  could  not  poiHbly  be  I 
who  was  all  this  while  bufily  engaged  in  fuch  thoughts, 
fince  they  never  bore  the  leall  ftiare  in  my  feries  of  con- 
fcioufncfs,  never  were  conneifted  with  the  chain  of  my 
waking  thoughts,  nor  therefore  could  any  more  belong 
to  me,  than  if  you  Aippofe  them  (as  you  might  full  as 
well,  for  argument's  fake,  and  to  falvc  an  hypothefisj  to 
be  the  working  of  fome  fecret  mechanifm,  or  kept  up 
in  the  watch  that  was  lying  by  me.  Something  like 
this,  I  prefume,  would  be  the  plea,  which  all  the  advo- 
cates for  this  lame  fyftem  would  offer  in  their  own  de- 
fence, were  any  one  fo  injuripus  as  to  charge  them  with 
things  done  or  faid  in  their  lleep-  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  urged  againft  that  abfurd,  felf- repugnant  hypo- 
thefis  of  our  having  been  in  a  pre-cxiftent  ftatc;  for 
whatfoevcr  was  done  there,  it  can  be  nothing  to  us,  who 
had  never  the  leall:  notice  or  conception  of  it. 

To  the  difHculties  fo  often  objeCLed,  of  this  being  a 
**  new  creation,"  and  makmg  the  f:ime  thing  have  "  two 
beginnings  of  exiftencc ;" — We  may  obfervc,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  an  abfurdiiy  to  fuppofe  two  beginnings 
of  exiftence,  if  the  identity  of  a  fubftancc,  being,  or  man 
were  inquired  into  ;  but  when  tiic  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  artificial  abflratit  idea  of  perlonality,  invented  for  a 
particular  end,  to  anfwer  w  hich  confcioiifncfs  only  is  re- 
quired, beginning  and  end  of  exiftence  are  quite  out  of 
the  queftion,  being  foreign  to  any  contidcration  of  the 
fubjeili. — It  may  be  farther  oi>rcrved,  that  in  fa^  we 
meet  with  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  every  morning 
after  a  total  interruption  of  thought  (and  I  hope,  we 
may  by  this  time  in  ont  fenfc  be  allowed  to  term  it  fo) 
during  found  fleep;  nay,  if  wc  fearch  the  thing  nar- 
rowly, and  may  in  our  turn  enter  into  fuch  minutiae. 
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ihus  much  will  be  implied  in  the  fucccfRvc  train  of 
our  ideas,  even  in  each  hour  of  the  day ;  that  fame  arti- 
clc  of  fucceflion  including  fome  degree  of  diftance  be- 
tween each  of  them,  and  confequently  at  every  fuccef- 
fivc  ftep  there  is  a  new  produdion,  which  may  with 
equal  rcafon  be  ftyled  an  interruption  of  thought,  or  a 
liew  exertion  of  the  thinking  power. — But  enough  of 
thefc  nugae  difficiles.  Such  changeable,  frail  creatures 
then  arc  we  through  life;  yet  fafc  in  the  hand  of  that 
unchangeably  juft,  wife,  good,  and  all-powerful  Being, 
who  perfedly  underftands  our  fram©,  and  will  make 
due  allowances  for  each  dcfed  or  diforder  incident  to  It ; 
who  at  firft  created  us  out  of  nothing,  and  ftill  prefcrves 
ws  through  each  fhifting  fcene,  be  the  revolutions  in  it 
never  fo  frequent  and  rapid,  and  will  at  length  moft 
afliircdly  condud:  us  to  immortality.  Though  in  every 
refpedl  we  are  here  •*  fleeing  as  it  were  a  (hadow,  and 
".never  continuing  in  one  ftay,"  and  at  laft  fuifer  a 
fhort  feeming  paufe*  in  our  exiftence,  which  is  in 
fcripturc  termed  the  "  fleep  of  death  j"  yet  will  he  again 
raile  us  '*  out  of  the  duft ;"  refl:ore  us  to  ourfelves,  and 
to  our  friends  t;  revive  our  confcioufnefs  of  each  paft 
aft  or  habit,  that  may  prove  of  the  leaft  moral  import ; 
caufe  the  *'  fecrets  of  all  hearts  to  be  laid  open,"  and 

*  i.  e«  a  paoie  in  the  opinion  and  fight  of  other  fentient  beings  exit- 
ing after  our  departure,  but  not  a  paufe  ftri^Uj  fu  called  to  the  perfon 
bimfelf,  in  which  there  will  be  an  unbroken  thread  of  confcioufnefs  or 
continued  perfonality ;  time  unperceived  being  no  time,  time  abfolute  a 
fidion,  and  no  idea  intervening  between  the  moments  of  his  falHng  afleep 
and  waking  again,  thefe  will  be  to  him  coincident ;  which  (hows,  that 
perfonality  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence,  though  the  fubftance 
in  which  it  is  found  may  be  perpetuaTly  varied,  and  though  ibmecimes  a 
kfs  number  of  fadts  rife  up  to  his  remembrance. 

+  To  one  who  has  not  feen  and  felt  the  anhappy  efiedls  of  huinan  pre- 
judice and  partial  judgment  in  fuch  cafes,  it  might  appear  it  range  that  fb 
many  wife  and  able  men  (hould  ftill  continue  ignorant  of  this,  after  all 
the  fulleft  information  given  us  in  the  following  exprefs  declaration  of 
that  great  and  good  apoftlc  St.  Paul :  **  I  would  not  have  }'ou  to  be  igno- 
<<  rant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  afleep,  that  ye  forrow  not 
**  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jefus  died 
•*  and  rofe  again,  even  fo  them  alfo  which  fleeptin  Jefus,  will  God  brine 
•*  with  him.  —  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  ihefe  words*^ 
I  Their,  iv,  J3,  &c. 


r 
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either  reward   or  punitli  every  one  according  to   his 
works  done  In  the  body. 

Nor  docs  it  imply  a  pluratity  of  perfons  in  any  man 
at  any  time  given  to  charge  him  with  various  a<fiions  or 
omifliQns ;  fince  he  may  become  guilty  of  a  pluratity  o£ 
Crimes,  as  often  as  he  is  induced  or  enabled  to  reflcft 
upon  them,  though  thefe  c&nnot  be  crowded  into  his 
ijiind  altogether,  any  more  than  they  could  have  becn^ 
fo  committed.  Nor  therefore  need  all  pad  aflions  be- 
come at  once  prefent  to  the  mind;  which  is  utterly  in-- 
confiftent  with  our  frame,  as  it  now  fiands,  and  perhaps 
with  that  of  every  other  created  being;  nor  is  there  a 
neceflity  for  any  one  idea  being  always  aiftuaHy  in  vicw; 
■which  is  equally  fo;  but  only  for  a  capacity  of  having 
fuch  brought  to  mind  again>  together  with  a  confciouf-, 
nefs  of  their  having  been  there  before,  fwhich  diftin- 
guifhes  them  from  entirely  new  ones,)  or  a  potfibitity  of 
recognizing  them  upon  occafion,  at  leaft  whenever  wc 
are  to  account  for  them,  as  has  been  frequently  obfervcd. 
So  far  as  any  fuch  recognition  reaches,  fuch  perfon  ii 
the  fame;  when  this  faculty  varies,  that  muft  vary  alfo; 
and  he  become  the  fame,  or  not,  at  different  times  and 
in  divers  refpedts,  as  obferved  likewife;  at  lead  his  ac- 
countablenefs  mull  vary  in  proportion,  call  this  per- 
fonality,  or  what  you  think  fit.  Nor  does  it  properly 
lie  in  a  power  of  caufing  a  return  of  the  fame  idea;  but 
Father  in  the  capacity  of  receiving  it,  of  re-admitting 
the  lame  confcioufnefs  concerning  any  paft  thought, 
atftion,  or  perception.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  prefent  re- 
prcfentation  of  any  fuch  &&. ;  but  a  reprefentation  of  it 
as  our  own,  which  entities  us  to  it ;  one  perfon  may 
know  or  become  confcious  of  the  deeds  of  another,  but 
this  is  not  knowing  that  he  himfcif  was  the  author  of 
thofc  deeds,  which  is  a  contradidion  ;  and  to  treat  him 
as  fuch  upon  that  account  only,  would  be  inverting  all 
rules  of  right  and  wrong:  and  could  not  therefore  be 
prattifed  by  eitlier  God  or  man,  fmce  no  end  could  pof- 
fibly  be  anfwered  by  fuch  treatment,  as  obferved  above. 
To  dwell  upon  thofe  furpriling  confequcnces  that 
I  might  attend  the  transferring  the  fame  confcioufnefs 
I  to  different  beings,  or  giving  the  fame  being  very  diffe- 
Lrcnt  ones,  Li  merely  puzaling^and  gcrglenoj^chccoint^ 
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by  introducing  fuch  confufiohs  as  never  really  exiftedi 
and  would  not  alter  the  true  ftate  of  the  queflion^  if  they 
did. 

Such  Fairy  talcs  and  Arabian  transformations,  pofli* 
bic  or  impoffible,  can  only  fcrve  to  amufe  the  fancy, 
"without  any  folid  information  to  the  judgment.  Thefe 
flights  of  mere  imagination  Mr.  Locke  generally  avoids, 
though  he  was  here  tempted  to  indulge  a  few  fuch,  in 
playing  with  the  wild  fuppofitions  of  his  adverfaries, 
[v.g.  a  change  of  fouls  between  Socrates  and  the  mayor 
of  Queenborough,  &c.]  probably  to  enliven  a  dry  fub- 
jed,  and  render  it  more  palatable  to  the  bulk  of  his 
leaders. 

Nor  are  thofe  cafes  of  a  difordered  imagination  in 
lunacy,  or  vapours,  where  perfons  are  for  a  time  befide 
thcmfelves  (as  we  ufually  term  it^  and  may  believe  fuch 
chimerical  alterations  to  befal  them^  any  more  to  tiie 
purpofe* 

But  it  were  cndlefi  to  unravel  all  the  futile  fophifms 
and  falfe  fuppofitions,  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  prefent  queftion;  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate 
fugh  as  appeared  mod  material,  and  account  for  theni; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  inculcate  a  dodtrine,  which, 
though  common  enough,  feemed  not  enough  attended 
tO;  yet  is  fundamentally  rcquifite  to  a  right  underhand- 
ing  of  this  intricate  fubjeit.  And  if  that  which  is  laid 
down  above  be  a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  all  the  reft  of  our 
author's  plan,  [of  placing  perfonal  identity  in  a  conti- 
nuation of  thought  •]  will  drop  of  courfe.  I  iruft  the 
reader  will  make  allowance  for  fome  repetitions,  which 
were  left  to  render  things  as  plain  as  poflible,  and  pre- 
vent future  fubterfuges  of  the  like  kind;  and  if  the  fub- 
ftance  of  thefe  few  hafty  obfcrvations  on  the  firft  part  of 
this  ingenious  writer's  effay,  prove  in  the  leaft  degree 
fatisfadory  to  himfelf,  or  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
general  knowledge,  and  guard  againft  popular  errours, 
I  muft  rely  upon  his  candour  for  excufing  the  manner  in 

*  Which  difpofition^  coold  it  be  made  out,  would  never  aafwer  the 
intent  of  rociet}-,  or  help  to  dire^  qs  in  our  duty»  the  two  grand  ofaj^ 
which  firft  ^ve  birth  to  perfonalitv ;  i.  e.  to  a  very  partial  confined  con- 
fideratioo  o^  that  complex  idea,  fubflance,  or  beingi  called  manr 

which 
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which  they  arc  thrown  out ;  and  Ihall  take  the  liberty 
of  doling  them  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  is 
fbbmitted  to.  his  conlideration : 

Quo  polito  ponitur  perfonae  identitas,  et  quo  fublato 
tollitur,  id  perfonalem  identitatem  conftituit: 

Sed  poiita  confcientia^  &c. 
Ergo. 

APPENDIX. 

A  friend i  well  acquainted  with  the  Jul je  SI  of  the  foregoing 
Jbeets^  having  communicated  to  mefome  obfervations  con^ 
ceming  the  ufe  of  the  word  Perfon,  which  came  too  late 
to  be  inferted  in  their  proper  place ^  I  muft  take  the 
liberty  of  annexing  them ^  though  they  occafion  fome  more 
redundancies  and  repetitions,  in  order  to  throw  as  much 
tight  as  is  pojftble  on  this  very  obfcure  and  long  contro^ 
verted  queftion. 

AS  Mr,  Locke's  definition  of  the  term  perfon, 
(chap,  xxvii.  $.9.)  may  poflibly.crcate  fome  diffi- 
culty»  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  fenfe  which 
Ihouidbe  put  upon  this  word,  whenever  we  inquire  after 
the  identity  of  any  man's  perfcm ;  which  may  perhaps  at 
once  lead  us  to  a  juft  conception  of  the  whole.  In  the 
aforementioned  fedion,  Mr.  Locke  fays>  that  perfon 
ftands  for  "  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon 
and  reflexion,"  &c.  whereas  I  fhouid  imagine,  the  ex- 
prelfion  would  have  been  more  jull,  had  he  faid  that  the 
word  perfon  (lands  for  an  attribute,  or  quality,  or  cha- 
radler  of  a  thinking  intelligent  being;  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  Tully  ufes  it,  Orat.  pro  Syll.  $.3.  *'  Hanc  mihi  tu 
•'  fi,  propter  res  meas  geftas,  imponis  in  omni  vita  mca 
'•  perfonam,  Torquate,  vehemcnter  crras.  Me  nsttura 
**  mifericordem,  patria  feverum ;  crudelem  nee  patria, 
"  ncc  natura  cflc  voluit:  denique  iftam  ipfam  perfonam 
"  vehementem  et  acrem,  quam  mihi  tum  tempus  et 
'*  refpublica  impofuit,  jam  voluntas  et  natura  ipfa  de*- 
^'  traxit."  It  came  at  laft  to  be  confounded  with,  and 
ftand  for  homo  gerens  perfonam,  (Taylor,  Civ.  L.  p. 
347,  34&.)  and  in  this  fenfe  Locke  has  incautioufly  de- 
fined the  word.   It  )s  attributed  alfo  to  more  intelligent 

beings 
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beings  than  one;  as  by  the  jefuits  in  their  declaratton 
prefixed  to  the  third  book  of  Newton,  alienam  coafii 
lumus  gererc  perfonam.     The  word  perfon  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  fenfe  in  all  clafTical  authors, 
ftandingfor  a  certain  guife,  charafter,  quality,  i.  e.  be- 
ing in  fadl  a  mixed  mode,  or  relation,  and  not  a  fub- 
ilance;  we  muft  next  inquire,  what  particular  charader 
or  quality  it  (lands  for  in  this  place,  as  the  fame  man 
may  bear  many  characters  and  relations  at  the  fame,  or 
different  times.     The  anfwer  is,  that  here  it  (lands  for 
that  particular  quality  or  charadler,  under  which  a  man 
is  conddered,  when  he  is  treated  as  an  intelligent  being 
fubjedl  to  government  and  laws,  and  accountable  for  his 
aftions:  i.e.  not  the  man  himfelf,  but  an  abftradt  con- 
lideration  of  him,  for  fuch  aod  fuch  particular  ends: 
and  to  inquire  after  its  identity  is  to  inquire,  not  after 
the  identity  of  a  confcious  being,  but  after  the  identity 
of  a  quality  or  attribute  of  fuch  a  confcious  being.     All 
difficulties  that  relate  to  a  man's  forgetting  fome  anions, 
&c.  now  vanifh,  when  perfon  is  confidered  as  a  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  fubftance,  or  confounded  with  homo  ge- 
rens  perfonam :  and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  faying, 
a  man  puts  on  a  maik — continuing  to  wear  it  for  fome 
time — puts  off  one  mafkand  takes  another,  i.e.  appears 
to  have  confcioufnefs — to  recoiled  pad  confcioufneflfes 
— does  not  recolledl  them,  &c.     The  impropriety  con- 
lifts  in  faying,  a  man  is  the  fame  perfon  with  him  who 
did  fuqh  a  fadt;  which  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  a  man  \t 
blackAefs,  guilt,  &c.  i.  e.  a  mixed  mode  is  predicated 
of  a  fubftance;  whereas  it  ought  to  be,  in  ftricl  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  the  perfon  of  the  man  who  did  fuch 
a  fadl,  is  the  fame  with  the  perfon  of  him,  who  now 
ftands  before  us;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  man  who 
now  ftands  before  the  court  is  confcious  of  the  former 
fadls,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  objeft  of  punifhment. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  word  perfonality  is  really 
2^n  abfurd  exprcffipn :  lince  perfon  itfelf  ftands  for  the 
mixed  mode  or  quality  ;--<-and  perfonality  therefore  may 
be  ranked  among  the  old  fcholaftic  terms  of  corporeity, 
egoity,  tableity,  &c.  or  is  even  yet  more  har(h;  as  mixed 
modes,  fuch  as  gratitude,  mucder,  and  therefore  perfon^ 

(Vninot  be  thus  rc-modvfve^  >i}*v\Vo>3X  ^^^\iXv^.\^^\i.^A\vj- 
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Quid  tarn  temerarium  tamque  indignum  fapientis  gra- 
vitate atque  condantia^  quam  auc  falfum  fcntire»  aut 
quod  non  fatis  cxplorati  perceptum  lie,  &  cognicunij 
line  ulla  dubitatione  defendcre? 

Cic*  de  Natura  Deoruoij  lib.  i. 


$.  I.  THHE  lad  refort  a  man  has  rccourfc 

A  to,  in  the  condud  of  himfelf,  is  Jj^'^ 
his  underflanding:  for  though  we  diftin- 
gui(h  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the  fupreme 
command  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent;  yet  the  truth  is^ 
the  maRj  who  is  the  agent,  determines  himfelf  to  thisj^ 
er  that,  voluntary  a<5lion,  upon  fomc  precedent  know- 
ledge, orappearance  of  knowledge  in  the  underftanding. 
No  man  ever  fcts  himfelf  about  any  thing,  but  upon 
fome  view,  or  other,  which  ferves  him  for  a  reafon  for 
what  he  does :  and  whatfoever  faculties  he  employs,  the 
undcrdanding,  with  fuch  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill 
informed,  conftantly  leads;  and  by  that  light,  true  or 
falfe,  all  his  operative  powers  are  dire<5led.  The  will 
itfelf,  how  abfolute  and  uncontrollable  foever  it  may  be 
thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  di(5tatcs  of 
the  underftanding.    Temples  have  their  facred  imtges^ 
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and  we  fee  what  influence  they  have  always  had  oven 
great  part  of  nnankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men's  minds  are  the  invifible  powers,  that 
conftantly  govern  them ;  and  to  thcfe  they  all  univcr- 
fally  pay  a  ready  fubmiflion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
higheft  concernment,  that  great  care  (hould  be  taken  of 
the  underftanding,  to  conduft  it  right,  in  the  fearch  <rf 
knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 

The  logic,  now  in  ufe,  has  fo  long  poflefled  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  fchools,  for  the  direftion  of 
the  mind,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  thought  an  afl^edation  of  novelty  to 
fufpcdt,  that  rules,  that  have  ferved  the  learned  world 
thcfe  two  or  three  thoufand  years,  and  which,  without 
any  complaint  of  defedls,  the  learned  have  reftcd  in,  azt 
not  fufficient  to  guide  the  underftanding.    And  I  {hould 
not  doubt,  but  this  attempt  would  be  cenfured  as  vSp- 
nity,  or  prefumption,  did  not  the  great  lord  Verulam'i 
authority  juftify  it;  who,  not  fcrvilely  thinking  learning 
could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  becaufe  for 
many  ages  it  had  not  been,  did  not  reft  in  the  lazy  ap- 
probation and  applaufe  of  what  was,  becaufe  it  was; 
but  enlarged  his  mind  to  what  it  might  be.     In  his  pre-* 
face  to  his  Novum  Organum,  concerning  logic,  he  pro- 
nounces thus,  '*  Qui  fummas  dialedicas  partes  tribue- 
^Vrunt,  atque  inde  fidiflima  fcientiis  praefidia  coinparari 
•*  putdrunt,  veriflime  ct  optimc  viderunt  intelledum 
*'  humanum,  fibi  permiflum,  merito  fufpe<flum  efic  dct 
^'  bcre.     Verum  infirmior  omnino' eft  malo  medicina; 
^'  nee  ipfa  mali  cxpers.     Siquidem  dialedtica,  que  re- 
*'  cepta  eft,  licet  ad  civilia  et  artes,  quae  in  fermoae  c( 
opinione  pofttae  funt,  rediflime  adhibeatur;  nature 
tamen  fubtilitatem  longo  interval  lo  non  attingit,  eC 
prenfando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  ftabili- 
*'  endos  ct  quad  figendos,  quam  ad  viam  vcritati  apcri* 
^'  cndam  valuit/* 

**  They,  fays  he,  who  attributed  fo  much  to  Ictfic, 

•'  perceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  w^  not  fate  to 

truft  the  underftanding  to  itfelf  without  the  guard,  of 

any  rules.     But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  evil,  but 

?'  b^ame  a  part  of  it ,  for  the  logic^  which  took  place, 
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though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil  affairs,  and 
ihe  arts,  which'  confifted  in  talk  and  opinion  ;  yet 
comes  very  far  fhorl  of  fubtlcty,  in  the  real  perform- 
"  ances  of  nature;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot 
•'  reach,  has  fervcd  to  contirni  and  eftabtifh  errours, 
*'  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth."  And  therefore 
a  little  after  he  fays,  "  That  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
"  that  a  better  and  perfeiftcr  ufe  and  employment  of  the 
"  mind  and  underftanding  ftiould  be  introduced." 
•'  Neceifario  requiritur  ut  melior  et  perfeiftior  mentis  et 
*'  intclledfls  humani  ufus  et  adoperatio  introducatur." 

§.  2.  There  is,  it  is  vifible,  great  variety  p^^^ 
in  men's  underftandings,  and  their  natural 
confticutions  put  fo  wide  a  difference  between  fome 
men,  in  this  refpei^t,  that  art  and  induftry  would  never 
be  able  to  niafter;  and  their  very  natures  fcem  to  want 
a  foundation  to  raife  on  it  that  which  other  men  eatily 
attain  unto. — Amongll  men  of  equal  education  there  is 
great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America, 
as  well  as  the  fchools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  fevcral 
abilities  in  the  fame  kind.  Though  this  be  fo,  yet  I 
imagine  molt  men  come  very  fhort  of  what  ihey  might 
attain  unto,  in  their  feveral  degrees,  by  a  neglctft  of  their 
underftandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  fufE* 
cient,  in  this  cafe,  for  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  higheft' 
improvemtnt;  whereas  I  think  there  arc  a  great  many 
natural  defeats  in  the  underlianding,  capable  of  amend- 
ment;  which  arc  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.  And 
it  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great 
many  faults,  in  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  thiS 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  crrourall  their 
lives.  Some  of  them  I  (hall  take  notice  of,  and  endea- 
vour to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following 
difcourfe. 

§.  3.  Befides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,     t,    ,  ■ 
_^   arid  of  fagacity,  and  exercife  in  finding  out, 
[    and  laying  in  order,  intermediate  ideas:  there  are  three' 
J    mifcarriages,  that  men  are  guilty  of,  in  lefercnce  to 
~    their  reafon,  whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them 
from  that  fervicc  it  might  do,  and  was  defig^ncd  for. 
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And  he,  that  refleds  upon  the  aftions  and  difcourfcs  of 
mankind,  will  find  their  defedts  in  this  kind  very  fre- 
quent, and  very  obfervable. 

1.  The  firft  is  of  thofc  who  feldom  reafon  at  all,  but 
do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others,  whe- 
ther parents,  neighbours,  n>inifters,  or  who  elfe  they  arc 

J)leafed  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in, 
or  the  faving  of  themfelves  the  pains  and  trouble  of 
thinking  and  examining  for  themfelves. 

2.  The  fccond  is  of  thofe  who  put  paflion  in  the  place 
of  reafon,  and,  being  refolved  that  Ihall  govern  their 
adlions  and  arguments,  neither  ufe  their  own,  nor  hearken 
to  other  people's  reafon,  any  farther  than  it  fuits  their 
humour,  intereft,  or  party;  and  thcfe  one  may  obfcrvc 
Commonly  content  themfelves  with  words,  which  have 
no.diftindt  ideas  to  them,  though  in  other  matters^  that 
they  come  with  an  unbiaffed  indiffercncy  to,  they  want 
not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reafon,  where  they  have  na 
Secret  inclination,  that  hinders  them  from  being  in- 
tradable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  fort  is  of  thofe  who  readily  and  finccrely 
follow  reafon ;  but,  for  want  of  having  that,  which  one 
may  call  large,  found,  round-about  fcnfe,  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  queftion,  and  may  be 
of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  fhort-fighted,  alld 
very  often  fee  but  one  fide  of  a  matter;  our  views  are 
not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it.  From 
thii  defeit  I  think  no  man  is  free.  Wc  fee  but  in  part, 
and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
wc  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  Thi» 
might  inftrudl  the  proudcfl:  cflccmer  of  his  own  parts, 
how  ufcful  it  is  to  talk  and  confult  with  others,  evctt 
fuch  as  come  Ihort  of  him  in  capacity,  quicknefs,  and 
penetration:  for,  fince  no  one  fees  all,  and  wc  generally 
have  different  profpccts  of  the  fime  thing,  according  to 
our  different,  as  I  may  f;\y,  pofitions  to  it;  it  is  not  in- 
congruous to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whe- 
ther another  may  not  have  notions  of  things,  which  have 
cfcaped  him,  and  which  his  reafon  would  make  ufe  of, 
if  they  came  into  his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reafoning 
£ddom  or  never  deccWca  ikvofc  x«Vvo  t^wll  to  it;  its  con- 
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lequertces;  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident  and  cer- 
tain; but  that,  which  it  oftcneft,  if  not  only,  mifleads 
us  irii  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude, 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reafoning,  arc 
but  a  part,  fomethirig  is  left  out,  which  Ihould  go  into 
the  reckoning,  to  make  it  juft  and  exadl.  Hci'e  we 
may  imagine  a  vaft  and  almoft  infinite  advantage,  that 
angels  and  feparate  fpirits  may  have  over  u$ ;  who,  in 
their  feveral  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  en- 
dowed with  mdre  comprehehfive  faculties :  and  fomc  of 
them,  perhaps^  having  pcrfedl  and  e5ca<?l  vifews  of  all 
finite  beings,  that  come  under  their  confideration,  can, 
as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collecfl  together 
all  their  fcattered  and  almoft  boundlefs  relations.  A 
mind  fd  furnilhed,  what  reafon  has  it  to  acquicfce  in  the 
certainty  of  its  conclufions ! 

In  this  we  may  fee  the  reafoil,  why  fome  men  of  ftudy 
and  thought,  that  reafon  right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth, 
do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  difcoveries  of  it. 
Errourand  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds  j 
their  dccifions  are  lame  and  defeftive,  and  they  ai*e  very 
often  mi  fta  ken  in  their  judgments:  the  reafon  whereof 
is,  they  converfe  but  with  one  fort  of  men,  they  read 
but  one  fort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing 
but  of  one  fort  of  notions :  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out 
to  themfelves  a  little  Gofhcn,  in  the  intellcdlual  world, 
where  light  (hincs,  and  as  they  conclude,  day  blcfles 
them;  but  the  reft  of  that  vaft  expanfum  they  give  up 
to  night  and  darknefs,  and  fo  avoid  coming  near  it. 
They  have  a  pretty  traffic  with  known  correfpondents, 
in  fome  little  creek;  within  that  they  confine  them- 
felves, and  are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares 
and  produfts  of  that  corner,  with  which  they  content 
themfelves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  knowledge,  to  furvey  the  riches  that  nature  hath 
ttorcd  other  parts  with,  no  Icfs  genuine,  no  Icfs  folid, 
no  lefs  uftful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  in  the 
admired  pleniy  and  fufficiency  of  their  own  little  fpot, 
which  to  them  contains  whatfoever  is  good  in  the  uni- 
vcrfe.  Thofe  who  live  thus  mewed  up,  within  their 
own  contracted  territories,   and  will  not  look  abroad 
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beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit^  or  lazinds^ 
has  fet  to  their  inquiries ;  but  live  feparate  from  the 
notions,  difcourfes,  and  attainments  of  the  reft  of  man* 
kind ;  may  not  amifs  be  reprefented  by  the  inhabitantt 
of  the  Marian  iflands ;  who,  being  feparated,  by  a  lai;gf 
tradt  of  fea,  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earthy  thought  themfelves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.     And  though  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life  amongft  them,  had  never  reached  fo  &r 
as  to  the  ufe  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  yean 
iince,    in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to   Manilla, 
brought  it  amongft  them ;  yet,  in  the  w^nt  and  igno^ 
ranee  of  almoft  all  things,  they  looked  upon  themfelves, 
even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought,  among^ 
them,  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations,  abounding  in 
fciences,  arts,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing ;  they  looked  upon  themfelves,  I  fay,  as 
the  happieft  and  wifeft  people  of  the  univerfe.     But,  fiK 
all  that,  nobody,  I  think,  will  imagine  them  deep  na^ 
turalifts,  or  folid  metaphyficians ;  nobody  will  deem  the 
quickeft*-fighted  amongft  them  to  have  very  enlarged 
views  in  ethics,  or  politics ;  nor  can  any  one  allow  the 
moft  capable  amongft  them  to  be  advanced  fo  far  in  his 
underftanding,  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge,  but  of 
the  few  little  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
within  his  commerce ;  but  far  enough  from  that  com- 
prehenfive  enlargement  of  mind,  which  adorns  a  foul 
aevoted  to  truth,  affifted  with  letters,  and  a  free  gene- 
ration of  the  fcveral  views  and  fcntimcnts  of  thinking 
men  of  all  fides.     Let  not  men,  therefore,  that  would 
have  a  fight  of  what  every  one  pretends  to  be  defirous 
to  have  a  fight  of,  truth  in  its  full  extent,  narrow  and 
blind  their  own  profpccft.     Let  not  men  think  there  is 
no  truth,  but  in  thr  fciences  that  they  ftudy,  or  books 
that  they  read.     To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  be- 
fore we  have  looked  inro  them,  is  not  to  (how  their 
darknefs,.but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.    *•  Try  all  things, 
hold  faft  that  which  is  good,"  is  a  divine  rule,  coming 
from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
know,  what  other  way  men  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  dig  and  fearch  for  it  as  for 
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gold  and  hid  treafure;  but  he  that  does  fo,  muft  have 
much  earth  and  rubbifii,  before  he  gets  the  pure  metal ; 
fand,  and  pebbles,  and  drofs  ufually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  ihegold  is  never  the  lefs  gold,  and  will  enrich 
the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  feek  and  feparate  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  danger  he  Ihould  be  deceived  by 
the  mixture.  Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touch- 
ftone,  if  he  will  make  ufe  of  it,  to  dillinguilb  fubftan- 
tial  gold  from  fupcrficial  gUttcrings,  truth  from  appear- 
ances. And  indeed,  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  this  touch- 
Itone,  which  is  natural  reafon,  i:;  fpojled  and  lofl  only 
by  afTuming  prejudices,  overweening  prcfumption,  and 
narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  excrciling  it,  m  the 
full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  weakens 
and  extinguillies  this  noble  faculty  m  us.  Trace  it,  and 
fee  whether  it  be  not  fo.  The  day-l:ibourer  in  a  coun- 
try-village has  commonly  but  a  I'mall  pittance  of  know- 
ledge, becaufc  his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  converfation  and  em- 
ployment: the  low  mechanic  of  a  country-town  does 
fomewhat  out-do  him :  porters  and  coblers  of  great 
cities  furpafi  ihcm.  A  country  gentleman  who,  leav- 
ing Latin  and  learning  in  the  univcrfity,  removes  thence 
to  his  manfion-houfe,  and  alTociates  with  neighbours  of 
the  fame  ftrain,  who  reliih  nothing  but  hunting  and  a 
bottle;  with  thofe  alone  he  fpends  liii  time,  with  thofe 
alone  he  converfes,  and  can  away  with  no  company, 
whofe  difcourfe  goes  beyond  what  cliret  and  dilTolutc- 
nefs  infpirc.  Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way 
of  improvement,  cannot  fail,  as  we  fee,  to  give  notable 
decilions  upon  the  bench,  at  quarter- fellions.  and  emi- 
nent proofs  of  his  (kill  in  politics,  when  the  (trength  of 
his  purfe  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  ftation.  To  fuch  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 
coftee-houfe  gleaner  of  the  cicy  is  an  arrant  llatcfman, 
and  as  much  fuperior  to,  as  a  man  convcrfant  about 
Whitehall  and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordinary  Ihop-keeper. 
To  carry  this  a  little  farther:  Here  is  one  muffled  up  in 
the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own  feet,  and  will  not 
touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  pcrfon  that 
will  queftion  any  of  thofe  thifigs,  which  to  him  are 
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facred.  Another  furvcys  our  diflferenccs  in  r^tigioff 
with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifTerence,  and  fo  find^^ 
probably,  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing  unex- 
ceptionable. Thefe  divifions  and  fyllems  were  madt 
by  men>  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them  ;  and  in 
thofe,  whom  he  differs  from^  and  till  he  opened  his  eyef» 
had  a  general  prejudice  againit,  he  meets  with  more  to 
be  faid  for  a  great  many  things,  than  before  he  was  aware 
of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of  thefe  two,  now, 
is  moft  likely  to  judge  right,  in  our  religious  contro-i 
verfies,  and  to  be  molt  ftored  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
pretend  to  aim  at  ?  All  thefe  men,  that  I  have  inftanced 
in,  thus  unequally  furniflied  with  truth,  and  advanced 
in  knowledge,  I  fuppofe  of  equal  natural  parts ;  all  the 
odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  Icope  that  has 
been  given  to  their  underftandings  to  range  in,  for  the 
gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnifhing  their  heads 
with  ideas,  and  notions  and  obfcrvations,  whereon  to 
employ  their  mind,  and  form  their  underflandings. 

It  will,  poffibly,  be  objedled,  **  who  is  fufficient  for 
all  this  ?•'  I  anfwer,  more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every 
one  knows  what  his  proper  buiinefs  is,  and  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  charader  he  makes  of  Jiimfelf,  the  world 
may  jultly  cxpcd  of  him ;  and,  to  anfwer  that,  he  will 
find  he  will  have  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  fur- 
nifh  himfelf,  if  he  will  not  deprive  himfelf,  by  a  nar* 
rownefs  of  fpirit,  of  thofe  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do* 
not  fay,  to  be  a  good  geographer,  that  a  man  fhould 
vifit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory,  and  creek,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildings,  and  furvey  the 
land  every  where,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe;  but  yet  every  one  muft  allow  that  he  fhall  know 
a  country  belter,  that  makes  often  fallies  into  it,  and 
traverfes  up  and  down,  than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horfe, 
goes  ftill  round  in  the  f^ime  track,  or  keeps  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  field,  or  two,  that  delight  him^  He 
that  will  inquire  out  the  beft  books,  in  every  fcience^ 
and  inform  himfelf  of  the  mod  material  authors  of  the 
fevcral  feds  of  philofophy  and  religion,  will  not  find  it 
an  infinite  work  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  fcntimcnts. 
of  mankind,  conccrmur;  iVva  mo^  \ic\^bx^  ^sxd  compre-« 
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kenfive  fubjedts.  Let  him  exercife  the  freedom  of  his 
reafon  and  underftanding  in  fuch  a  latitude  as  this,  and 
his  mind  will  be  flrengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged^ 
his  faculties  improved ;  and  the  lights  which  the  remote 
and  fcattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another^ 
will  fo  aflift  his  judgment,  that  he  will  feldom  be  widely 
out^  or  mifs  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge.  At  leaft,  this  is  the  only  way  I 
know^  to  give  the  underftanding  its  due  improvement 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  diftinguifli  the 
two  moft  different  things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical 
chicaner  from  a  man  of  reafon.  Only  he,  that  would 
thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  fend  abroad  his  in- 
quiries into  all  parts  after  truth,  mud  be  fure  to  feitlc 
in  his  head  determined  ideas  of  all  that  he  employs  his 
thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himfclf,  and 
judge  unbiaffedly,  of  all  that  he  receives  from  others, 
cither  in  their  writings  or  difcourfes.  Reverence,  or 
prcjudicCj  muft  not  be  fufFered  to  give  beauty,  or  dc- 
Soirmity,  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

$.  4.   We  are  born   with   faculties  and 
powers  capable  aljnoft  of  any  thing,  fuch     an/habUs! 
at  leaft  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can 
eafily  be  imagined :  but  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  thofc 
powers,  which  gives  us  ability  and  ikill  in  any  thing, 
and  leads  us  towards  perfedlion. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  fcarce  ever  be  brought 
to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his 
body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  fupplc, 
and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of 
a  dancing-mafter,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mulician,  fall  as  it 
were  naturally,  without  thought,  or  pains,  into  regular 
and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts, 
and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  motions 
in  the  members  not  ufcd  to  them,  and  it  will  require 
length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but  fome  de- 
grees of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  aftonifhing 
adions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their 
bodies  to!  Not  but  that  fundj-y,  in  almoft  all  manual 
arts,  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  thofe  which  the 
world  takes  notice  of  for  fuch,  becaufe,  on  that  very 
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account,  they  give  money  to  fee  them.  All  thefe  96a 
mired  motions,  beyond  the  reach  and  aknoll  coiicq>tion 
of  unpradifed  fpedlators,  are  'nothing  but  the  mere 
effedls  of  ufe  and  induftry  in  men^  whofe  bodies  havo 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  thofc  of  the  amazed 
lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the  mind ;  pia(^ioe 
makes  it  >^hat  it  is,  and  moll  even  of  thofe  excellencies, 
"which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be 
found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the 
produd:  of  exercife,  and  to  be  raifed  to  that  pitch,  only. 
by  repeated  adions.     Some  men  are  remarked  for  plea* 
fantnefs  in  raillery ;  others  for  apologues  and  appofite 
diverting  ftorics.     This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effed 
of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  not  got 
by  rules,  and  thofe  who  excel  in  either  of  them,  never 
purpofely  fet  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  it,  as  an  art  to 
be  learnt.     But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  firft  feme  lucky 
hit,  which  took  with  fomebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his 
thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  laft  he  infen- 
fibly  got  a  facility  in  it,  without  perceiving  how ;  and 
that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  efFcft  of  ufe  and  pradtice.     I  do  not  deny,  that 
natural  difpofition  may  often  give  the  firft  rife  to  it,  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far,  without  ufe  and  exercife i* 
and  it  is  praiflice  alone,  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  to  their  pcrfe<^on. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and 
never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improvement. 
We  fee  the  ways  of  difcourfe  and  reafoning  arc  vtsf 
different,  even  concerning  the  fame  matter,  at  court 
and  in  the  univerfity.     And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Weftminfter-hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different 
genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  yet  one 
cannot  think  that  all  whofe  lot  fell  in  the  city,  were 
born  with  different  parts  from  thofc  who  were  bred  at 
the  univerfity,  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpofe  all  this,  but  to  ihow  that  the  diffe- 
rence, fo  obfervable  in  men's  underftandings  and  parts, 
4oes  not  arife  fo  much  from  their  natural  faculties,  as 
^  acquired 
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acquired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at,  that  (hould 
go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger^ 
at  paft  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have  much  better  luc- 
cefs,  who  (hall  endeavour,  at  that  age,  to  make  a  man 
rcafon  well,  or  fpeak  handfomcly,  who  has  never  been 
iifed  to  it,  though  you  fhouid  lay  before  him  a  colledion 
of  all  the  bed  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is 
made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up 
in  his  memory  ;  prafticc  muft  fettle  the  habit  of  doing, 
without  reflefting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good  painter,  or  mufician,  extempore,  by  a 
le<5lureand  inftrudion  in  the  arts  of  muiic  and  painting, 
as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  a  ftridl  reafoner,  by  a  fct  of 
rules,  fhowing  him  wherein  right  reafoning  confilts. 

This  being  fo,  that  defers  and  weaknefs  in  men's 
undcrftandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  ufe  of  their  own  minds ;  I  am  apt  to 
think,  the  fault  is  generally  midaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
fee  ^en  frequently  dexterous  and  fliarp  enough  in  mak« 
ing  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reafon  with  them  about  mat- 
ters of  religion,  appear  perfedly  ftupid. 

§.  5.  I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  i^^^g^^ 
the  right  condutfl  and  improvement  of  the 
underftanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and  de-« 
termined  ideas,  and  the  employing  our  thoughts  rather 
about  them,  than  about  founds  put  for  them ;  nor  of 
fettling  the  fignification  of  words,  which  we  ufe  with 
ourfelves,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  or  with  others,  in  dif- 
Courfing  about  it.  Thofe  hindrances  of  our  underftand- 
ings  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  I  have  fufficiently  en- 
larged upon,  in  another  place ;  fo  that  nothing  more 
needs  here  to  be  faid  of  thofe  matters. 

§,  6.  There  is  another  fault,  that  flops,  pri„cipic$, 
or  mifleads,  men  in  their  knowledge,  which 
I  have  alfo  fpoken  fomething  of,  but  yet  is  neceflary  to 
mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bot- 
50m,  and  fee  the  root  it  fprings  from ;  and  that  is  a  cuf- 
torn  of  taking  up  with  principles  that  are  not  felf- 
pv^ent^  and  very  often  not  fo  much  as  true.    It  is  not 

unufual 
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unufual  to  fee  men  reft  their  opinions  upon  foundations 
that  have  no  more  certainty  and  folidity  than  the  pro- 
pofitions  built  on  them,  and  embraced  for  their  lake. 
Such  foundations  are  thefc  and  the  like,  viz. — the  found- 
ers, or  leaders,  of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore 
their  tenets  are  true; — it  is  the  opinion  of  a  fc6l  that  is 
erroneous,  therefore  it  is  falfc : — it  hath  been  long  re- 
ceived in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  true ;  or — it  is  new, 
and  therefore  falfe. 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
meafures  of  truth  and  falfliood,  the  generality  of  men 
make  the  ftandards  by  which  they  accuftom  their  un- 
derftanding  to  judge.  And  thus,  they  falling  into  a 
habit  of  determining  of  truth,  and  falfhood,  by  fuch 
wrong  meafures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  embrace 
crrour  for  certainty,  and  be  very  pofitive  in  things  they 
have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any,  who  pretends  to  the  leafl  reafon, 
but,  when  any  of  thefe  his  falfe  maxims  arc  brought  to 
the  tcft,  muft  acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  and  fuch 
as  he  will  not  allow  in  thofe  that  differ  from  him  ;  and 
yet  after  he  is  convinced  of  this,  you  Ihall  fee  him  go 
on  in  the  ufe  of  them,  and,  the  very  next  occafion  that 
offers,  argue  again  upon  the  fame  grounds.  Would  one 
not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are  willing  to  impofe 
upon  thcmfclvcs  and  miflead  their  own  underftandings, 
who  conduct  them  by  fuch  wrong  meafures,  even  after 
they  fee  they  cannot  be  relied  on  ?  But  yet  they  will  not 
appear  fo  blanieable,  as  may  be  thought  at  firft  fight : 
for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many,  that  argue  thus  in 
earneft,  and  do  it  not  to  impofe  on  themfelves,  or  others. 
They  are  pcrfuadcd  of  what  they  fay,  and  think  there 
is  weight  in  it,  though  in  a  like  cafe  they  have  been 
convinced  there  is  none ;  but  men  would  be  intolerable 
to  themfelves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they  lliould 
embrace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  hold  what 
they  could  give  no  manner  of  reafon  for.  True  or  falfe, 
folid  or  fandy,  the  mind  mufl  have  fome  foundation  to 
reft  itfelf  upon ;  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another 
place,  it  no  fooner  entertains  any  propofition,  but  it 
prefently  haftens  to  fome  hypothefis  to  bottom  it  on  \ 

till 
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till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unfettled.  So  much  do  ou|: 
own  very  tempers  difpofe  us  to  a  right  ufe  of  our  un- 
derftandings>  if  we  would  follow,  a^  we  (hould,  the  in* 
clinations  of  our  nature. 

In  fome  matters  of  concernment,  efpecially  thofe  of 
religion,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering 
and  uncertain;  they  muft  embrace  and  profefs  fome  tenets 
or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  fliame,  nay  a  contradiction 
too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind'to  lifc  conftantly  under,  for 
hinri  to  pretend  ferioufly  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reafon 
of  his  belief,  or  to  fay  any  thihg  for  his  preference  of 
this  to  any  other  opinion :  and  therefore  they  muft  make 
ufe  of  fome  principles  or  other,  and  thofe  can  be  no 
other  than  fuch  as  they  have  and  can  manage ;  and  to 
(ay  they  are  not  in  earncft  perfuaded  by  them,  and  do 
not  reft  upon  thofe  they  make  ufe  of,  is  contrary  to 
experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  mifled,  when 
wc  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  (b,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not 
make  ufe  of  fure  and  unqueftionable  principles,  rather 
than  reft  on  fuch  grounds  as  may  deceive  them,  and 
will,  as  is  viable,  ferve  to  fupport  errour,  as  well  as 
truth? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  the  reafon  why  they  do  not  make 
pfc  of  better  and  furer  principles,  is  becaufe  they  can- 
hot  :  But  this  inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  na- 
tural parts  (for  thofe  few,  whofe  cafe  that  is,  are  to  be 
cxcufcd)  but  for  want  of  ufe  and  exercife.  Few  men 
are,  from  their  youth,  accuftomed  to  ftridt  reafoning, 
and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth,  in  a  long 
train  of  confequences,  to  its  remote  principles,  and  to 
bbferve  its  connexion ;  and  he  that  by  trequcnt  pradlicc 
has  not  been  ufcd  to  this  employment  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  it  i^  no  more  wonder,  that  he  (hould  not,  when  he 
isgrdwn  into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than 
that  he  ftiould  not  be,  on  a  fudden,  able  to  grave,  or 
defign,  dance  on  the  ropes,  or  write  a  good  hand,  who 
has  never  prac^ifcd  cither  of  them. 

Nay,  the  moft  of  men  are  fo  wholly  ftrangers  to  this, 
that  fhey  do  not  fo  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it ; 

they 
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they  difpatch  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  their  callings  If 
rote^  as  we  fay,  as  they  have  learnt  it ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  mifs  fuccefs^  they  impute  it  to  any  thin^ 
rather  than  want  of  thought  or  (kill ;  that  they  conclude 
(becaufe  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  pcrfedion: 
or>  if  there  be  any  fubjedt  that  intereft,  or  fancy,  has 
recommended  to  their  thoughts^  their  reafoning  about 
it  is  ilill  atitr  their  own  failiion;  be  it  better  or  worfe, 
it  ferves  their  turns^  ano'is  the  bed  they  are  acquainted 
with ;  and^  therefore^  when  they  are  led  by  it  into  niil^ 
takes,  and  their  bufinefs  fucceeds  accordingly^  they  im^ 
pute  it  to  any  crofs  accident^  or  default  of  others,  rather 
than  to  their  own  want  of  underllanding;.  that  is  what 
nobody  difcovers,  or  complains  of,  in  himfelf.     What* 
foevcr  made  his  bufinefs  to  mifcarry,  it  was  not  want 
of  right  thought  and  judgment  in  himfelf:  he  fees  no 
fuch  defed  in  himfelf,  but  is  fatisfied  that  he  carries  oa 
his  defigns  well  enough  by  his  own  reafoning,  or  at  leaft 
ihould  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverfis 
not  in  his  power.     Thus,  being  content  with  this  Ihort 
and  very  imperfedb  ufe  of  his  underflanding,  he  never 
troubles  himfelf  to  feek  out  methods  of  improvii^  hii 
mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  clofe 
reafoning,  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of 
confequences,  from  fure  foundations ;  fuch  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  makii^  out  and  clearing  moft  of  the  fpcco- 
lative  truths  moft  men  own  to  believe,  and  are  moft 
concerned  in«    Not  to  mention  here,  what  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  inlift  on,  by  and  by,  more  fully,  viz.  tint 
in  many  cafes  it  is  not  one  feries  of  confequences  will 
ferve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and  c^pofite  deduc- 
tions muft  be  examined  and  laid  tc^etKer,  before  a  imn 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in  qucf* 
tion.     What  then  can  be  expecfled  from  men,  that  nei- 
ther fee  the  want  of  any  fuch  kind  of  reafoning,  as  this ; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  how  to  fet  about  it,  or  could  per* 
form  it  ?  You  may  as  well  fet  a  countryman,  who  fcarcc 
knows  the  figures,  and  never  caft  up  a  fum  of  three  par- 
ticulars»  to  flate  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find 
the  true  balance  of  it. 

What 
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What  then  fliould  be  done  in  the  cafe?  I  anfwcr,  we 
fliould  always  remember  what  I  faid  above,  that  the 
faculties  of  our  fouls  are  improved  and  made  ufeful  to 
us,  juit  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would 
you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or 
'  perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexteroufly  and 
with  eafc ;  let  him  have  ever  fo  much  vigour  and  adivity, 
fupplenefs  and  addrefs  naturally,  yet  nobody  expe^ 
this  from  him,  unlcfs  he  has  been  ufed  to  it,  and  has 
employed  time  and  pains  in  fafhioning  and  forming  his 
hand,  or  outward  parts,  to  thefe  motions.  Juft  fo  it  is 
in  the  mind ;  would  you  have  a  man  rcafon  well,  you 
muft  ufe  him  to  it  betimes,  cxercife  his  mind  in  obfcrv- 
ing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  following  them  in  train. 
Nothing  does  this  better  than  mathematics;  which, 
therefore,  I  think  Ihould  be  taught  all  thofe  who  have  ■ 
the  time  and  opportunity  ;  not  fo  much  to  make  them 
mathematicians,  as  to  make  them  reafonable  creatures: 
for  though  we  all  call  ourfelvcs  fo,  becaufc  wc  arc  bom 
to  it,  if  we  picafe  j  yet  we  may  truly  fay,  nature  gives 
us  but  the  feeds  of  it  j  we  are  born  to  be,  if  we  pleafe, 
rational  creatures,  but  it  is  ufe  and  exercile  only  that 
makes  us  fo,  and  we  are,  indeed,  fo  no  farther  than  in- 
duftry  and  application  has  carried  us.  And,  therefore, 
in  ways  of  reafoning,  which  menhave  not  been  ufed  to, 
he  that  will  obfcrve  the  conclufions  they  take  up,  muft 
be  fatisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  lefs  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  every 
one,  in  his  private  affairs,  ufes  fome  fort  of  reafoning 
or  other,  enough  to  denominate  him  reafonable.  But 
the  miftakc  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reafonable  in  one 
thing,  is  concluded  to  be  fo  in  ail,  and  to  think,  or  to 
fay  othcrwife,  is  thought  fo  unjuft  an  affront,  and  fo 
fenfelefs  a  cenfure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it.  It 
looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dignity 
of  his  nature.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  rcafons  well  ia 
any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of  reafoning 
well  in  others,  and  to  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  and 
clearnefs,  and  pollibly  much  greater,  had  his  under- 
ftanding  been  fo  employed.  But  It  is  as  true  that  he 
who  can  rcafon  well  to-day,  about  one  fort  of  matters. 
Vol.  II.  Z  oanoi 
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(Jannot  at  all  reafon  to-day  about  others,  though  per- 
haps a  year  hence  he  may.  But  wherever  a  man's: 
rational  faculty  fails  him,  and  will  not  ferve  hinv  to 
reafon,  there  we  cannot  ^\\y  he  is  rational,  ihow  capable 
foever  he  may  be,  by  time  and  cxercifc,  to  become  fo. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have- 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  fpade  and  the 
plough,  nor  looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a 
day-labourer.  Take  the  thoughts  of  fuch  an  one,  ufed 
for  many  years  to  one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  compafs 
he  has  been,  all  his  life,  confined  to,  you  Mill  find  him 
no  more  capable  of  rcafoning  than  almoft  a  pcrfedt  na- 
tural. Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  concte- 
fions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  pioll  men 
have  governed  all  their  thoughts ;  thefc,  true  or  falfc, 
have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided  by :  take 
thefe  from  them,  and  they  are  perfcdiy  at  a  lolls,  their 
compafs  and  polc-ftar  then  are  gone,  and  their  under- 
ftanding  is  pcrfecflly  at  a  nonplus ;  and  therefore  they 
cither  immediately  return  to  their  old  maxims  again,  as 
the  foundations  of  all  truth  to  them,  notwithftandingall 
that  can  be  faid  to  Ihow  their  weakncfs  ;  or  if  they  give 
them  up  to  their  rcafons,  they,  with  them,  give  up  all 
truth  and  farther  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  certainty.  For  if  you  would  enlarge  their 
thoughts,  and  fettle  them  upon  more  remote  and  furer 
principles,  they  either  cannot  eafily  apprehend  them; 
or,  if  they  can,  know  not  what  ufc  to  make  of  them  ;  for 
long  dcduftions  from  remote  principles  are  what  they 
have  not  been  ufed  to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  crown  men  never  be  improved,  or 
enlarged  in  their  underftandings?  I  fay  not  fo;  but  this 
I  think  I  may  fay,  that  it  will  not  be  done  without 
induftry  and  application,  which  v.ill  require  more  time 
and  pains  than  grown  men,  fettled  in  their  courfc  of 
life,  will  allow  to  ir,  and  therefore  very  feldom  is  done. 
And  this  very  capacity  of  attaining  it,  by  ufe  and  excr- 
cife  only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid  down 
before,  that  it  is  only  prafticc  that  improves  our  minds 
i,^  well  as  bodies,  and  we  muft  cxpeft  nothing  from  our 

under- 
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linderftandings,  any  farther  than  they  are  perfcdlcd  by 
habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  born  with  worfe  undcr- 
l^andings  than  the  pAiropeans,  though  we  fee  none  of 
them  have  fuch  reaches  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  And, 
among  the  'children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky 
chance  of  education,  and  getting  into  the  world,  gives 
one  infinitely  the  fupcriority  in  parts  over  the  reft,  whtf, 
continuing  at  home,  had  continued  alfo  juft  of  the  fame 
fize  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  fcholars,  efpccially  in 
mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by 
degrees,  and  how  it  is  exercifc  alone  that  opens  them. 
Sometimes  they  will  flick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  de- 
monftration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but 
really  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideasi. 
that,  to  one  whofe  underftanding  is  more  exercifed,  is 
as  vifible  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  fame  would  be  with 
a  grown  man  beginning  to  ftudy  mathematics,  the  un- 
derftanding, for  want  of  ufe,  often  fticks  in  every  plain 
way,  and  he  himfelf  that  is  fo  puzzled,  when  he  comes 
to  fee  the  connexion,  wonders  what  it  was  he  ftuck  at, 
in  a  cafeXo  plain. 

§.  7.  I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a 
way  to  fettle  in  the  mind  an  habit  of  reafon-     J^f ^*^"^*' 
ing  clofely  and  in  train ;  not  that  I  think  it 
•ncceflary  thac  all  men  thould  be  deep  mathematicians^ 
but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning,  which  that 
ftudy  necelfarily  brings  the  mind  to^  they  might  be  able 
to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  ftiall 
have  occafion.     For,   in  all  forts  of  reafoning,   every 
fingle  argument  fliould  be  managed  as  a  mathematical 
demonftration ;  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas* 
ftiould  be  followed,    till  the  mind  is   brought  to  the 
fource  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  obferves  the  coherence 
all  along,  though  in  proofs  of  probability  one  fuch  train 
is  not  enough  to  fettle  the  judgment,  as  in  demonl^ra-. 
tivelcnowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonftration, 
there  needs  no  farther  inquiry:  but  in  probabilities, 
whcVc  there  wants  demonftration  to  eflablifli  the  truth. 

Z  2  beyond 
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beyond  dpubt^  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argt- 
ment  to  its  fource,  and  obfcrve  its  ftrength  and  weak* 
nefs,  but  all  the  arguments,  after  having  been  fo  exa- 
mined on  both  fides,  mud  be  laid  in  balance  one  againft 
another,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  und^rilanding  deter* 
mine  its  afTcnt. 

This  is  a  way  of  reafoning  the  understanding  (hould 
be  accuftomed  to,  which  is  fo  different  from  what  the 
illiterate  are  ufed  to,  that  even  learned  men  fometimci 
feem  to  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  fince  the  way  of  difputing,  in  the  fchool8» 
)eads  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  infifling  on  one  topi« 
cal  argument,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  truth,  or  falf- 
hpod,  of  the  queflion  is  to  be  determinedj  and  viiflory 
adjudged  to  the  opponent,  or  deifendant ;  which  is  aU 
one  as  if  one  fhould  balance  an  account  by  one  furot 
charged  and  difcharged,  when  there  are  an  hundred 
others  to  be  taken  into  confidcration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men ^s  minds  were 
accuftomed  to,  and  that  early ;  that  they  might  not  ered; 
their  opinions  upon  one  fingle  view,  when  fo  many  other 
are  requifite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  mufl  come 
into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judg- 
ment. This  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  due 
freedom  to  their  underflandings,  that  they  might  not  be 
kd  into  errour  by  prefumption,  lazinefs,  or  precipi<^ 
tancy ;  for  I  think  nobody  can  approve  fuch  a  conduft 
of  the  undcrftanding,  as  fliould  miflead  it  from  truths 
though  it  be  ever  fo  much  in  fafhion  to  make  ufc  of  it. 

To'this  perhaps  it  wilf  be  objedled>  that  to  manage 
the  undcrflanding  as  I  propofe,  would  require  every  man 
to  be  a  fchofar,  and  to  be  fumifhed  with  all  the  materials. 
/>f  knowledge,  and  cxercifed  in  all  the  ways  of  reafon^ 
ing.  To  which  I  anfwcr,  that  it  is  a  fliame  for  thole 
that  have  time,  and  the  means  to  attain  knowtedge,  to 
want' any  helps,  or  afliflance,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  underftandings^  that  are  to  be  got ;  and  to  fuch  I 
would  be  thought  here  chiefly  to  fpcak.  Thofc  mc- 
thinks,  who,  by  the  induftry  and  parts  of  their  anccT- 
tors,  have  been  fet  free  from  a  conftant  drudgery  to  thciir 
>ack£  and  their  bellies^  fhould  beftow  fome  of  their 

fpasc 
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fpare  time  on  their  heads,  and  open  iheir  minds,  by  fome        ' 
trials  and  cfTays,  in  all  the  forts  and  matters  of  reafon- 
ing.     I  have  before  mentioned  mathematics,    wherein 
»!gebra  j^ives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  underftanding. 
If  1  propofc  thefe,  it  is  notj  as  I  faid,  to  make  every 
man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraift  i 
but  yet  I  think  the  ftudy  of  them  is  of  infinite  ufe,  even 
to  grown  men;  firft,  by  experimentally  convincing  them, 
that  to  make  any  one  rcafon  well,  it  is  not  enough  to         i 
have  parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisficd,  and  that  ferve  him        I 
well  enough  in  his  ordinary  courfe.     A  man  in  tho{$ 
ftudies  will  fee,  that  however  good  he  may  think  hit         1 
underftanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  thofe  very  viiii        I 
ble,  it  may  fail  him.     This  would  take  off  that  pre- 
fumption  that  moft  men  have  of  ihemfelves  in  this  part ;         ' 
and  they   would  hot  be  fo  apt  to  think  their  mindi        I 
wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  b6        I 
nothing  added  to  the  acuienefs  and  penetration  of  their 
underlhndings. 

Secondly,  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  would  [how  them 
the  neceffity  there  is  in  rcafoning,  to  fcparate  all  the 
diftinct  ideas,  and  fee  the  habitudes  that  all  thofe  con- 
cerned in  the  prefent  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and 
to  lay  by  thofe  which  relate  not  to  the  propofition  in 
hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning. 
This  is-  that  which,  in  other  fiibjetfts,  befides  quantity, 
is  whK  is  abfolutely  requifitc  to  juft:  reafoning,  though 
in  them  it  is  not  fo  cafily  obfervcd,  nor  fo  carefully 
pradlifcd.  In  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  where  it  \i 
thought  dcmonftration  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reafon 
as  it  were  in  the  lump;  and  if,  upon  a  fummary  and 
confufed  view,  or  upon  a  partial  confideration,  they  can 
,  raifc  the  appearance  of  a  probability,  they  ufually  reft 
content!  efpecialiy  if  it  be  in  a  difpute  where  every 
little  ftraw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing  that  can  but 
be  drawn-in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the  argument,  is 
advanced  with  oftentation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a 
pofture  to  find  the  truth,  thnt  does  not  diftindtly  take 
all  the  parts  afundcr,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  lo 
the  point,  draw  a  conclulion  from  the  rcfult  of  all  the 
rarticulars,  which  any  way  influence  it.     There  is  an- 
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other  no  lefs  ufcful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  l« 
mathematical  demonftriitions,  and  that  is,  of  ufmg  the 
mind  to  a  long  train  of  confcqucnccs  :  but  having  men- 
tioned  that  aFready,  I  fliall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whofe  fortunes  and  time  arc  narrower,  what 
may  fufficc  them  is  not  of  that  vaft  extent  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  fo  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing. 
Knowledge  and  fcience  jn  general,  is  the  bufinefs  only 
bf  thofe  who  arc  at  eafc  and  Icifure.  Thofe  who  have 
particular  callings  ought  to  undcrfland  them  j  and  it  is 
no  unrcafonable  propofal,  nor  in^pofiible  to  be  com- 
paflcd,  that  they  ihould  think  and  rcafon  right  about 
what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one  cannot  think 
them  incapable  of,  without  levelling  them  with  the 
brutes,  and  charging  them  with  a  flupidity  below  the 
rank  of  rational  creatures. 

■ 

.  §.8.    Bcfidcs   his   particular  calling  fof 

c  igion.  ^j^^  fupport  of  this  life,  every  one  has  a  con^ 
cern  in  a  future  jifc,  wl^jch  he  is  bound  to  look  -after. 
This  engages  his  thou^':his  in  religion;  and  here  jt 
mightily  lies  upon  him  to  undcrfland  and  rcafon  right. 
Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  excufcd  from  undcrftanding 
the  words,  and  frannnji  the  general  notions  relating  to 
religion,  right.  The  o:ie  cay  cf  feven,  beiides  other 
days  of  reft,  allows  in  ihe  chridian  world  time  enough 
for  this  (had  tlicy  no  otiK-r  idjj  hours)  if  they  would  but 
make  ufe  of  thcTc  vacancies  from  their  daily  labour,  and 
apply  themfelvcs  to  an  iniprovemcnf  of  knowledge  with 
as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  prcat  many  othec 
things  that  are  ufclcTs,  and  had  but  thofe  that  would 
enter  them  according  to  their  fcvcral  capacities  in  a 
right  way  lo  tris  knowledge.'  The  original  make  of 
their  minJiS  is  like  that  of  oihcr  men,  and  thcv  would 
be  found  not  to  want  underHanding  fit  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  if  they  were  a  little,  encouraged 
and  helped  in  it,  as  they  liiould  be.  For  there  arc 
inftances  of  very  mean  people,  who  have  raifecj-  their 
minds  to  a  great  fc'nfe  and  undcrftanding  of  religion: 
and  though  thefe  have  not  been  fo  frequent  as  could  be 
wifhcdj  yet  they  are  enough  to  clear  that  condition  of 
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life  from  a  necefTity  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  to  fhow 
that  more  miglit  be  brought  to  be  rational  creatures  and 
chriltians  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  be 
fo,  who,  wearing  rhc  name,  know  not  fo  much  as  the 
very  principles  of  that  religion)  if  due  care  were  taken 
of  them.  I'Ofj,  if  I  miliake  not,  the  pcafantry  lately  in 
France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a  much  heavier  preflure 
of  want  and  poverty,  than  the  day-labourers  in  England) 
of  the- reformed  religion  underllood  it  much  better,  and 
could  fay  more  for  it,  than  thofe  of  a  higher  condition 
among  iis. 

But  if  it  fhall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  fort  of 
people  mud  giVe  themfelves  up  to  brutifli  ftapidity  in 
the  things  of  their  nearefl:  concernment,  which  i  fee  no 
vcaSon  for,  this  excufes  not  thofe  of  a  freer  fortune  and 
•education,  if  they  negleft  their  underftandings,  and  take 
no  care  to  employ  them  as  they  ought,  and  fet  them 
right  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  for  which  prin- 
cipally they  were  given  theai.  At  leaft  thofe,  whofc 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  the  opportunities  and 
helps  of  improvements,  are  not  fo  few,  but  that  it  might 
be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made  in  knowv 
ledge  of  all  kinds,  efpeciaUy  \n  that  of  the  greateft  con- 
cern and  largeft  views,  if  men  would  mak^  a  right  ufe 
«f  their  faculties,  and  ftudy  their  own  underftandings- 

§.  9.  Outward  corporeal  objects,  that  con-  i^^zb. 
ftantly  importuhe  our  fcnfes  and  captivate 
our  appetites,  fail  not  to  fill  our  heads  with  lively  and 
lifting  ;ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  not  to 
be  fet  upon  getting  greater  ftore ;  they  oifcr  themfelves 
faft  enough,  and  are  ufually  entertained  in  fuch  plenty, 
and  lodged  io  carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room,  or 
attention,  for  others  that  it  has  more  ufe  and  need  of. 
To  fit  the  underftanding,  therefore,  for  fuch  reafoning 
as  I  have  been  above  fpeaking  of;  care  IKouid  be  .taken 
to  fill  it  with  moral  and  more  abftradi:  ideas  ,•  for  thcfe  not 
offering  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  but  being  to  be  framed 
to  the  under  Handing,  people  are  generally  fo  negledful 
of  a  faculty  they  arc  apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I 
fear  moft  men's  minds  arc  more  unfurnilhed  with  fuch 
^deas  than  is  iqiagiacd*     They  ofceu  ufe  the  vvprds,  and 
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how  can  they  be  fufpcc^ed  to  want  the  ideas  ?  What  1 
have  faid  in  the  third  book  of  my  elTay^  will  excufe  me 
from  any  other  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  But  to  con« 
vince  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  underftand- 
ings  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  abftradt  ideas^  fteady  and 
fettled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  a(k>  how  any  one  (hall 
be  able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  ju(V«  if  he 
has  not  eftablilhed  ideas  in  his  mind  of  obligation  and 
of  juflice ;  fince  knowledge  confifts  in  nothing  but  the 
perceived  agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas  ?  and 
fo  of  all  others  the  like,  which  concern  our  lives  and 
manners.  And' if  men  do  find  a  difficulty  to  fee  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  angles,  which  lie  htm 
fore  their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram ;  how  utterly 
impoflible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have  no 
other  fenfible  objed  to  reprefent  them  to  the  mind  but 
founds ;  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  confor** 
mity,  and  therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  fettled  in  tb<i 
mind  themfelves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment 
about  them  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  firft  thinga 
the  mind  fhould  be  employed  about,  in  the  right  con-< 
dudl  of  the  underilanding,  without  which  it  is  impoflible 
it  fhould  be  capable  of  reafoning  right  about  thofe  mat^ 
ters.  But  in  thcfc,  and  all  other  ideas^  care  mud  be 
taken  that  they  harbour  no  inconfiftencies,  and  that  they 
have  a  real  exiftence  where  real  exiftence  is  fuppofed; 
and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  fuppofed  exiftence. 

fftindice.  $'  '^'  Every  one  is  forward  to  complain 

of  the  prejudices  that  miflead  other  men  or 
pirties,  as  if  he  were  free,  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  being  obje(5led  on  all  lidcs,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is 
a  fault  and  an  hindrance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is 
the  cure  ?  No  other  but  this,  that  every  man  fliould  let 
alone  other  prejudices,  and  examine  his  own.  Nobody 
is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accufation  of  another;  he 
recriminates  by  the  fame  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only 
way  to  remove  this  great  caufe  of  ignorance  and  errour 
out  of  the  world,  is>  for  every  one  impartially  to  exa- 
mine himfdf.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  does  that  make  my  errours  truths  ?  or  ought 
it  to  make  me  in  love  with  them^  and  willing  to  impofe 

on 
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on  myfcif?  If  others  love  cataraifts  in  their  eyes,  lliould 
that  hinder  tnc  from  couching  of  mine  as  foon  as  I  can? 
Every  one  declares  againft  blindncfs,  and  yet  whoalmoft 
is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  his  fighr,  and  keeps  the 
clear  light  out  of  his  mind,  which  lliould  lead  him  into 
truth  and  knowledge?  Falfe  or  doubtful  pofitions,  relied 
upon  as  unqueftionabic  maxims,  keep  thofe  in  the  dark 
from  truth  who  huild  on  them.  Such  are  ufually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
falhion,  intereft,  ficc.  This  is  the  mote  which  everyone 
fees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  r^ards  the  beam  in 
his  own.  For  who  is  there  almoft  that  is  ever  brought 
fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  fee  whether 
ihcy  are  fuch  as  will  bear  the  trial  ?  But  yet  this  (hould 
be  one  of  the  firft  things  every  one  fliould  fct  about,  and 
be  fcrupulous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduiS  his  under- 
ftanding  in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  thofe  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hin- 
drance of  knowledge,  (for  to  fuch  only  I  write)  to  thofe 
who  would  fliake  off  this  great  and  dangerous  impoftof, 
prejudice,  who  drefies  up  falihood  in  the  likencfs  dt 
truth,  and  fo  dexteroufly  hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  are  more 
in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  fee  with  their  eyes ;  I 
ihall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby  prejudice  may  be 
known.  He  that  is  ftrongly  of  any  opinion,  muft  fup- 
pofe  (unlefs  he  be  fclf-condcmnedj  that  his  pcrfuafion 
is  built  upon  good  grounds;  and  that  his  alfenl  is  no 
greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds 
forces  him  to  s  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  in- 
clination, or  fancy,  that  make  him  fo  confident  and  po- 
fitive  in  his  tenets.  Now,  if  after  all  his  profcflion,  he 
cannot  bear  any  oppofition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot 
fo  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  much  Ids  examine 
and  weigh  the  arguments  on  the  other  fide,  does  he  not 
plainly  confefs  it  is  prejudice  governs  him  ?  and  it  is  not 
the  evidence  of  truth,  but  fome  lazy  anticipation,  fomc 
beloved  prefumption,  that  he  dclires  to  reft  undillurbcd 
in.  For,  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well 
fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  fees  it  to  be  true,  what 
peed  he  ftar  to  put  it  p  the  proof?    If  hia  opinion  be 
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fettled  upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that 
fupport  it,  and  have  obtained  his  aflent,  be  clear,  good, 
and  convincing,  why  (hould  he  be  (hy  to  have  it  tried 
whether  they  be  proof  or  not  ?  He  whofe  alFent  goes 
beyond  this  evidence,  owes  this  excefs  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does  in  effcd  own  it,  when  he 
rcfufes  to  hear  what  is  offered  againlt  it ;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  fceks,  but  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  w  ith  a  forward 
condemnation  of  all  that  may  ftand  in  oppofition  to  it, 
unheard  and  unexamined;  which,  what  is  ijt  but  preju- 
dice? **  qui  sequum  ftatuerit,  parte  inaudita  altera,  eti- 
*'  am(i  sequum  ftatuerit,  haud  arquus  fuerit,"  He  that 
would  acquit  himfclf  in  this  cafe  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not 
giving  way  to  any  prc-occupation,  or  bias,  that  may 
miflead  him,  muft  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  com- 
mon, nor  very  eafy. 

any  opinioi),  or  wifh  it  to  be  true,  till  he 
knows  it  to  be  fo,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to  wifh  it; 
for  nothing  that  is  falfc  can  dcferve  our  good  wiflies,  nor 
a  defire  that  it  fhould  have  the  place  and  force  of  truth; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this.  Men  arc 
fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evidence  but  refped^ 
and  cuftom,  and  think  they  muft  maintain  them,  or  all 
is  gone;  though  they  have  never  examined  the  ground 
they  ftand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to  thcm-y 
fclves,  or  can  make  them  out  to  others  :  wc  ftiould  con- 
tend earncftly  for  the  truth,  but  we  fliould  firft  be  fure 
that  it  is  truth,  or  elfe  wc  fight  againft  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is  the 
father  and  propagator  of  lyes;  and  our  zeal,  though  ever 
fo  warm,  will  not  excufe  us,  for  this  is  plainly  prejij- 
dice. 
Examine.  ^'  ^^'  Secondly,  he  muft  do  that  which 

he  will  find  himfclf  very  avcrfe  to,  as  judg- 
ing the  thing  unneceflary,  or  himfclf  incapable  of 
doing  it.  He  muft  try  whether  his  principles  be  cer- 
tainly true,  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  fafcly  rely  upon 
fhem.  This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the  (kill 
to  do,  I  fliall  not  determine;  but  this,  I  am  fure,  is  that 

which 
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«yhich  every  one  ought  to  do,  who  profcflcs  to  love  truth, 
;iind  would  not  impofe  upon  himfelf ;  which  is  a  furer 
way  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  than  by  being  expofcd  to  the 
fophiftry  of  others.  The  difpofition  to  put  any  cheat 
upon  ourfelves  works  conllantly,  and  we  are  pleafed 
with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  mifled 
by  others.  The  inability  I  here  fpeak  of,  is  not  any  na- 
tural defeft  that  makes  men  incapable  of  examining  their 
own  principles.  To  fuch,  rules  of  conducting  their 
underftandings  are  ufelefs  ;  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  very 
few.  The  great  number  is  of  thofe  whom  the  ill  habit 
of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  hasdifabled  ;  the  powers 
of  their  minds  are  ftarved  by  difufe,  and  have  loft  that 
reach  and  ftrength  which  nature  fitted  them  to  receive 
from  exercife.  Thofe  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn 
the  firft  rules  of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought 
to  caft  up  an  ordinary  fum,  arc  capable  of  this,  if  they 
had  but  accufton^ed  their  minds  to  reafoning :  •  but  they 
that  have  wholly  negledcd  the  exercife  of  their  under- 
ilandings  in  this  way,  will  be  very  far,  at  firft,  from  be- 
ing able  to  do  it,  and  as  unfit  for  it  as  one  unpradifed 
in  figures  to  cart  up  a  ftiop-book,  and,  perhaps,  think 
jt  as  ftrange  to  be  fet  about  it.  And  yet  it  muft  never- 
thelcfs  be  confcfled  to  be  a  wrong  ufe  of  our  underftand- 
ings, to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we  are  con- 
cerned to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  lead 
us  into  errour.  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard, 
upon  truft,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and 
then  believe  a  whole  fyftem,  upon  a  prcfumption  that 
they  are  true  and  folid  ;  and  what  is  all  this,  but  child- 
i(h,  ihameful,  fenfelefs  credulity  ? 

In  thefe  two  things,  viz.  an  equal  indifFerency  for  all 
truth  ;  I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth, 
but  not  loving  it  for  any  other  rcafon,  before  we  know 
it  to  be  truci  and  in  the  examination  of  our  principles, 
and  not  receiving  any  for  fuch,  nor  building  on  them, 
till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as  rational  creatures,  of  their 
foUdity,  truth,  and  certainty;  confifts  that  freedom  of 
the  underftanding  which  is  necefiary  to  a  rational  crea- 
fure,  and  without  which  it  is  not  truly  an  underftand- 
|ng.  It  is  conceit,  fancy,  extravagance,  any  thing  rather 
*  than 
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than  undcrftanding,  if  it  muft  be  under  the  conftraint  of 
receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any 
thing  but  their  own,  not  fancied,  but  perceived^  evi- 
dence.    This  was  rightly  called  impofition,  and  is  of 
all  other  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  fort  of  it.     For 
-we  impofc  upon  ourfelves,  which  is  the  ftrongcft  impo- 
lition  of  all  others ;  and  wc  impofe  upon  ourfclvcs  in 
that  part  which  ought  with  the  greateft  cr.re  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  impolition.     The  world  is  apt  to  caft  great 
blame  on  thofe  who  have  an  indiffcrency  for  opinions» 
efpecially  in  religion.     I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of 
great  errour  and  wojrfe  confequencei.    To  be  indiifereht 
which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper  of  the 
mind  chat  prefcrves  it  from  being  impofed  oDj  and  dif- 
pofes  it  to  examine  with  that  indiffcrency,  till  it  hat 
done  its  bed  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  dired 
artd  fafe  way  to  it.     But  to  be  indifferent  whether  w< 
crtibrace  falfhood  or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  errour* 
Thofe  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion  is  true, 
are  guilty  of  this;  they  fuppofe,  without  examimne» 
that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think  they  ought 
to  be  zealous  for  it.     Thofe,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth 
and  eagernefs,  are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opi- 
nions, but  mcthinks  are  very  indiflferent  whether  they; 
be  true  or  falfe;  flnce  they  cannot  endure  to  have  any 
doubts  raifcd,  or  obje(5lions  made  againft  them;  and  it 
is  vilible  they  never  have  made  any  themfclves,  and  ib 
never  having  examined  them,  know  not,  nor  are  con^ 
cerned,  as  they  ftiOuld  be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true 
or  falfe. 

Thefe  are  the  common  and  moft  general  mtlcarriages 
which  I  think  men  (hould  avoid,  or  rectify,  in  a  right 
conduA  of  their  underftandings,  and  ftiould  be  particu- 
larly taken  care  of  in  education.  The  bufinefs  whereof* 
in  refpeft  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  pcrfeA  a 
learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  fciences,  but  to  give  his 
mind  that  freedom,  that  difpofition,  and  thofe  habits,  that 
may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  (hiU 
apply  himfclf  to,  or  ftand  in  need  ofj^  in  the  future  courfe 
of  his  life. 

Thif, 
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ThiSj  and  this  only,  is  well  principling,  and  not  the 
inftillinga  reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas, 
under  the  fpecious  title  of  principles,  which  arc  often 
fo  remote  from  thfit  truth  and  evidence  which  belongs 
to  principles,  that  they  ought  to  be  rcjcded,  as  falfe  and 
erroneous ;  and  often  caufe  men  fo  educated,  when  they 
come  abroad  into  the  world,  and  find  they  cannot  main* 
tain  the  principles  fo  taken  up  and  reftcd  in,  to  caft  off 
all  principles,  and  turn  pcrfedt  fceptics,  rcgardlefs  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  feveral  weaknefles  and  defers  in  the  un- 
dcrftanding,  either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind, 
or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progrefs  to 
knowledge.  Of  thefe,  there  are  as  many,  podibly,  to 
be  found,  if  the  mind  were  thoroughly  ftudied,  as  there 
arc  difeafes  of  the  body,  each  whereof  clogs  and  difables 
the  underflanding  to  fome  degree,  a-nd  therefore  deferves 
to  be  looked  after  and  cured.  I  (hall  fct  down  fome 
few  to  excite  men,  efpecially  thbfe  who  make  knowledge 
their  bulincfs,  to  look  into  thcmfclvcs,  and  obfervc 
whether  they  do  not  indulge  fome  weaknefles,  allow 
(oxnc  mifcarriages  in  the  management  of  their  intellec- 
tual faculty,  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  fcarch 
of  truth. 

§.13.  Particular  matters  of  fadl  arc  the 
undoubted  foundations  on  which  our  civil    tiQa^f^** 
and  natural  knowledge  is  built :  the  benefit 
the  underflanding  makes  of  them,  is  to  draw  from  them 
conclufions,  which  may  be  as  {landing  rules  of  know- 
ledge, and  confequently  of  pradlice.     The  mind  often 
makes  not  that  benefit  it  fhould  of  the  information  it 
receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  hiflorians, 
by  being  too  forward  or  too  flow  in  making  obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  particular  fadls  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  thofe  who  are  very  afliduous  in  reading,  and 
j^t  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They 
Urc  delighted  with  the  flpries  that  are  told,  and  perhaps 
C9n  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing 
but  hiflory  to  thcmfelves ;  but  not  refledling  on  it,  not 
faking  to  themfelves  obfervations  from  what  they  read, 
they  arq  very  Uttle;  improved  by  all  that  (^owd  of  par- 
ticulars. 
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ticulars,  that  cither  pafs  through,  or  lodge  thcmfclvcs 
in  their  underftandings.  They  dream  on  in  a  conftant 
courfe  of  reading  and  cramming  themfelves ;  but  not 
digefting  any  thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  an  heap  of 
crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  fay,  they  have 
the  materials  of  knowledge;  but,  like  thofe  for  build- 
ing, they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no  other  ufc 
made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up  together, 
Oppofite  to  thefe,  there  arc  others  who  lofc  the  improve- 
ment they  {hould  make  of  matters  of  fadt  by  a  quite  con- 
trary condud:.  They  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclu- 
(ions,  and  raife  axioms  from  every  particular  they  meet 
with.  Thcfc  make  as  little  true  benefit  of  hiftorv  as  the 
other;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  fpirits,  receive 
more  harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worfe  confequence  to  ftecr 
one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at 
all ;  errour  doing  to  bufy  men  much  more  harm^  than 
ignorance  to  the  flow  and  fluggifli.  Between  thefc> 
thofe  feem  to  do  bell,  who  taking  material  and  ufeful 
hints,  fometimes  from  fingle  matters  of  fadt,  carry  them 
in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they  fliall  find 
in  hiftory,  to  confirm  or  rcverfe  their  imperfedt  ob- 
fervations ;  which  may  be  cftablilhcd  into  rules  iit  to  be 
relied  on,  when  they  are  juftificd  by  a  fufficient  and 
wary  indudlion  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  fuch 
reflections  on  what  lie  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a 
rhapfody  of  tales,  fit,  in  winter-nights,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  others:  and  he  that  will  improve  every 
matter  of  fadt  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary 
obfcrvations,  that  cai>  be  of  no  other  ufc  but  to  perplex 
and  pudder  him,  if  he  compares  them;  or  clfe  to  mif- 
guide  him,  if  he  gives  himfclf  up  to  the  authority  of 
that,  which  for  its  novelty,  or  for  fome  other  fancy,  belt 
pleafcs  hiin. 

Biaj.  §•  ^4-  Next  to  thefe,  we  may  place  thofe 

who  fuftcr  their  own  natural  tempers  and 
paflions  they  are  poflcfled  with,  to  influence  theiif  judg- 
ments, cfpecially  of  men  and  things,  that  may  any  way 
relate  to  their  prefcnt  circumftances  and  intereft.  Truth 
is  ail  fimple,  aH  pure,  will  bear  no  mixture  of  any  things 

8  elfe 
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elfe  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to  any  bye  inte- 
refts ;  and  fo  fliould  the  undcrltanding  be,  whofe  ufe 
and  excellency  lies  in  conforming  itfclf  to  it.  To  think 
of  every  thing  juft  as  it  is  in  icfelf,  is  the  proper  buli- 
ricfs  of  the  underfl:anding,  though  it  be  not  that  which 
men  always  imploy  it  to.  This  all  men,  at  firfl:  hear- 
ing, allow,  is  the  right  ufe  every  one  ihould  make  of 
his  underftanding.  Nobody  will  be  at  fuch  an  open 
defiance  with  common  fcnfc,  as  to  profefs  that  ve  fliouId 
not  endeavour  to  .know,  and  think  of  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves;  and  yet  tljcre  is  nothing  more  frequent 
than  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  men  are  apt  to  excufe 
themfelves;  and  think  they  have  reafon  to  do  fo,  if  they 
have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  caufe  ; 
that  is,  in  elfedl,  for  themfelves,  their  own  perfuafion, 
or  party:  for  thofe  in  their  turns  the  feveral  feds  of 
men,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and 
a  good  caufe.  But  God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or 
mifufe  their  faculties  for  him,  nor  to  lye  to  others,  or 
themfelves,  for  his  fake;  which  they  purpofely  do,  who 
will  not  fufFer  their  underftandings  to  have  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  things  propofed  to  them,  and  defignedly 
reftrain  themfelves  from  having  juft  thoughts  of  every 
thing,  as  far  as  they  arc  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as 
for  a  good  caufe,  that  needs  not  fuch  ill  helps;  if  it  be 
good,  truthwill  fupport  it,  and  it  has  no  nefd  of  fallacy 
or  falfhood. 

§.  15.  Very  much  of  kin  to  this,  is  the  Argumcnti. 
hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
fide  of  a  queftion,  and  wholly  to  neglect  and  refufe  thofe 
which  favour  the  other  fide.  What  is  this  but  wilfully 
to  mifguide  the  underftanding,  and  is  fo  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debafcs  it :  efpoufe 
opinions  that  beft  comport  with  their  power,  profit,  or 
credit,  and  then  fcek  arguments  to  fupport  them?  Truth 
light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  er- 
rour ;  for  what  is  fo  taken  up  by  us  may  be  falfe  as  well  as 
true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus  ftum* 
bled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 

There  is  another,  but  more  innocent  way  of  colleft- 
ing  ai^uments,  very  familiar  among  bookiih  men,  which 

IS 
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is  to  furnifti  themfclvcs  with  the  arguments  they  meet 
with  pro  and  con  in  the  queftions  they  (ludy.  This  helps 
them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  argue  ftrongly;  but  only 
ro  talk  copioufly  on  either  lidc,  without  being  fteady 
and  fettled  in  their  own  judgments:  For  fuch  arguments 
gathered  from  other  men's  thoughtSj  floating  only  in 
the  memory,  are  there  ready,  indeed,  to  fupply  copious 
talk  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  but  arc  far  from 
helping  us  to  judge  right.  Such  variety  of  arguments 
only  diftratil  the  underftanding  that  relies  on  them, 
unlefs  it  has  gone  farther  than  fuch  a  fupcrficial  way  of 
examining;  this  is  to  quic  truth  for  appearance,  only  to 
ferve  our  vanity.  The  furc  and  only  way  to  get  true 
knowledge,  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  fettled  notions 
of  things,  with  names  annexed  to  thofe  determined 
ideas.  Thefc  we  are  to  confider,  with  their  feveral  re- 
lations and  habitudes,  and  not  amufe  ourfelves  with 
floating  names,  and  words  of  indctcrniined  fignitication, 
which  we  can  ufc  in  feveral  fenfes  to  ferve  a  turn.  It  is 
in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  rcfpcds  our  ideas 
have  one  to  another,  that  real  knowledge  confiftsj  and 
when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they  agree  or  difa- 
grce  one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what 
other  people  fay,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  ar- 
guments of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
plaufibie  fophiftry.  This  will  teach  him  to  flatc  the 
queftion  right,  and  fee  whereon  it  turns;  and  thus  he 
will  ftand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own  un- 
derftanding. Whereas  by  colleding  and  learning  argu- 
ments by  heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others;  and 
■when  any  one  queftions  the  foundations  they  are  built 
Vpon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  to  give  up 
his  implicit  knowledge. 

■u^^^  %■  i6.  Labour  for  labour-fake  is  againft 

nature.  The  underftanding,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  faculties,  choofes  always  the  ftiorteft  way  to 
jts  end,  would  prefently  obtain  the  knowledge  it  is 
about,  and  then  fet  upon  fomc  new  inquiry.  But  this, 
Vhethcr  lazinefs  or  hafte,  often  mifleads  it,  and  makes 
it  content  itfelf  with  improper  ways  of  fearch,  and  fuch 
a$  will  not  fe^vc  ;tu;  tuca;  fotneUtucs  it  refts  upoa  tcf- 
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timony,  when  teftimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  bei 
caufc  it  is  cafier  to  believe  than  to  be  fcientifically 
inftruded  :  fomctimes  it  contents  itfelf  with  one  argu- 
ment, and  refts  fatisfied  with  that,  as  it  were  a  demon- 
ftration,  whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of 
dcmonllrarion,  and  therefore  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
trial  of  probabilities,  and  all  the  mateWal  arguments  pro 
and  con  be  examined  and  brought  to  a  balance.  In 
fome  cafes  the  mind  is  determined  by  probable  topics  m 
inquiries  where  demonftration  may  be  had.  All  thefe; 
and  feveral  others,  which  lazinefs,  impatience,  cuftom, 
and  want  of  ufe  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are  liiif- 
applications  of  the  underftanding  in  the  fearch  of  trftch^ 
In  every  qucftioh  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it 
Js  capable  of  fhould  be  confidered,  to  make  our  inquiry 
fuch  as  it  fhould  be.  This  would  fave  a  great  deal  of 
frequently  mifemploycd  pains,  and  lead  us  fooner  to 
that  difcovery  and  poffcflion  of  truth  we  arc  capable  of. 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  efpccially  fril 
volous  ones,  fuch  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal,  i4 
not  only  loft  labour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no 
purpofe,  and  fervcs  only  to  hinder  it  from  fcizing  and 
holding  of  the  truth  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  arc  capable 
of  demonftration.  In  fuch  a  way  of  proof  the  truth  and 
certainty  is  fecn,  and  the  mind  fully  poireifes  itfelf  of 
it ;  when  in  the  other  way  of  afTent  it  only  hovers  atoout 
it,  is  amufcd  with  uncertainties.  In  this  fupcrficial 
way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plau- 
fiblc  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged,  as  it  fhould  be,  in  its 
knowledge.  It  is  to  this  fame  hafte  and  impatience  of 
the  mind  alfo,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  arguments 
to  their  true  foundation  is  owing;  men  fee  a  little,  prc- 
fume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to  the  conciufion.  This 
is  a  fliort  way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  cm- 
braced)  to  opinionatry,  but  is  certainly  the  fartheft  way 
about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know,  muft  by 
the  connexion  of  the  proofs  fee  the  truth,  and  the  ground 
it  ftands  on  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  for  haftc  (kipt  over 
ivhat  he  fliould  have  examined,  he  muft  begin  and  go 
over  all  again,  oY  elfe  he  will  never  come  te  know- 
ledge. 

Yot.  II.  A  a  S-  17* 
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Dtfnltom  ^*  '7-  Another  feult  of  as  ill  confcqucncc 

as  this,  which  proceeds  alfo  from  lazinefs^ 
with  a  mixture  of  vanity,  is  the  (kipping  from  one  fort 
of  knowledge  to  another.  Some  men's  tempers  are 
quickly  weary  of  any  one  thing.  Conftancy  and  afli-^ 
auity  is  what  they  cannot  bear:  the  fame  fludy  long 
continued  in,  is  s^  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  appear- 
ins  long  in  the  fame  clothes,  or  farlliion^  is  to  a  court- 
laay. 

Santterint  ^"  ^**  Others,  that  they  may  fecm  uni- 

verftJly  knowing,  get  a  little  fmattering  in 
every  thing.  Both  thefe  may  fifl  their  heads  with 
fuperficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much  out  of 
the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 

Umwfality.        ^;  '9*  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  (peak  againft  the 

taking  a  tafte  of  every  fort  of  knowledge; 
it  16  certainly  very  ufeful  and  ncceflary  to  form  the 
mind ;  but  then  it  mufl  be  done  in  a  different  way,  and 
to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the 
head  with  fhrcds  of  all  kinds^  that  he  whd  is  pofTeffed 
of  fuch  a  frippery,  may  be  able  to  match  the  difcourfcs 
of  all  he  Ihall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come  amifs- 
to  him ;  and  his  head  was  fo  well  flored  a  magazine, 
that  nothing  could  be  propofcd  which  he  was  not  mafter 
of,  and  was  readily  furnilhed  to  entertain  any  one  on. 
This  is  an  excellency,  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to 
have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  in  all,  or  mofl  of  the 
objefts  of  contemplation.  But  it  is  what  the  mind  of 
one  and  the  fame  man  can  hardly  attain  unto ;  and  the 
inftances  arc  fo  few  of  thofc  who  have,  in  any  meafure, 
approached  towards  it,  that  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  to  be  propofcd  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  the  underftanding.  For  a  man  to  undcrftand  fully 
the  bufinefs  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  a^  he  is  a 
man  in  the  world,  is  ufu^lly  enough  to  take  up  his  whole 
thne;  and  there  are  few  that  inform  themfclves  in  thefe, 
which  is  every  man's  proper  and  peculiar  bufinefs,  fo 
to  the  bottom  as  they  fhould  do.  But  though  this  be 
fo,  and  there  arc  very  few  men  that  extend  their  thoughts 
towards  univerfal  knowledge ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt;^  but 

if 
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if  the  right  way  were  taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry 
were  ordered  as  they  ihould  be,  men  of  little  bufinefs 
and  great  leifurc  might  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  it  than 
is  ufually  done.  To  turn  lo  the  bufinefs  in  hand  ;  the 
end  and  ufe  of  a  little  infight  in  thofc  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  a  man's  proper  bufinefs.  Is  to  ac- 
cuftom  our  minds  to  al!  forts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper 
ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  relations.  This 
gives  the  mmd  a  freedom,  and  the  exercifing  the  under- 
ftanding in  the  fevcral  ways  of  inquiry  and  reafoning, 
which  the  moft  fkilful  have  made  ufe  of,  teaches  the 
mind  fagacity  and  warinefs,  and  a  fupplcncfs  to  apply 
itfelf  more  clofely  and  dexteroufly  to  the  bents  and  turns 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  refcarches.  Belides,  this  uni- 
vcrfal  tafle  of  all  the  fciences,  with  an  indift'erency  before 
the  mind  is  poIlelTed  with  any  one  in  particular,  and 
grown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  made  its  dar- 
fing,  will  prevent  another  evil,  very  commonly  to  be 
obferved  in  ihofe  who  have  from  the  beginning  been 
feafoncd  only  by  one  part  of  know  ledge.  Let  a  man  be 
given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  fort  of  know  ledge, 
and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take 
fuch  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that  objecl,  that 
every  thing  elfe,  how  remote  focvcr,  will  be  brought 
under  the  fame  view.  A  metaphyfician  will  bring 
plowing  and  gardening  immediately  to  abftraifl  notions : 
the  hiltory  of  nature  ihall  iignify  nothing  to  him.  An 
alchemift,  on  the  contrary,  (hall  reduce  divinity  to  the 
maxims  of  his  laboratory ;  explain  morality  by  fal,  ful- 
phur  and  mercury;  and  allegorifc  the  fcripture  itfelf, 
and  the  facred  myfterics  thereof,  into  the  philofopher's 
ftone.  And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  excellency  in  mufic,  fcrioufly  accommodate 
Mofes's  fcven  days  of  the  firft  week  to  the  notes  of  mu- 
lic,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  meafure  and 
method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  fmall  confequcnce 
to  keep  the  mind  from  fuch  a  poirtnion,  which  I  think 
is  bed  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the 
whole  inteiledual  world,  wherein  it  may  fee  the  order, 
rank^  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  juft  allow- 
A  a  2  ance 
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ance  to  the  diftinft  provinces  of  the  fevcral  fciencesin 
the  due  order  and  ufefulnefs  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  ncccf- 
fary,  nor  be  eafily  brought  to;  it  is  fit,  at  leaft,  that  it 
fhould  be  pradifed  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The 
bufinefs  of  education,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  not, 
as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  fcicn- 
ces,  but  fo  to  open  and  difpofe  their  minds,  as  may  bcft 
make  them  capable  of  any,  when  they  {hall  apply  them- 
felves  to  it.  If  men  are,  for  a  long  time,  accuftomed 
only  to  one  fort  or  method  of  thoughts,'  their  minds 
grow  ftiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to  another.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  give  them  this  freedom,  that  I  think 
they  fliould  be  irwidc  to  look  into  all  forts  of  knowledge, 
and  exercife  their  underftandings  in  fo  wide  a  variety 
and  (lock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propofe  it  as  a 
variety  and  flock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  free 
dom  of  thinking,  as  an  increafe  of  the  powers  and  adi* 
vity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  its  poflef- 
fions. 

Rcidinff.  ^*  ^^*  '^^^^  ^s  ^^^  which  I  think  great 

readers  arc  apt  to  be  miftaken  in.     Thqfc 
tirho  have  read  of  every  thing,  are  thought  to  underftand 
every  thing  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  (o.     Reading  fur- 
Yiifhes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge,  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours,     Wc  arc  of  the 
•ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourfelves 
with  a  great  l^ad  of  collections ;  unlefs  we  chew  them 
over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  ftrength  and  nourifti- 
ment.     There  are,  indeed,  in  fome  writers  vifiblc  in- 
flances  of  deep  thoughts,  clofe  and  acute  r^foning,  and 
ideas  well  purfucd.     The  light  thefe  would  give  would 
.be  of  great  ufe,  if  their  reader  woiild  obferve  and  imi- 
tate them ;  all  the  reft  at  beft  are  but  particulars  fit  to 
be  turned  into  knowledge ;  but  that  can  be  done  only 
by  our  own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force 
and  coherence  of  what  is  faid ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we 
apprehend  and  fee  the  connexion  of  ideas,  fo  hx  it  is 
ours ;  without  that,  it  is  but  fo  much  loofc  matter  float- 
ing in  our  brain.    The  memory  may  be  ftored,  but  the 
judgment  is  little  better^  and  the  ftock  of  knowledge 

QOt 
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not  incrcafcd,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have 
iaid,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  bur  knowledge  by  hcar-fay, 
and  the  ortentation  of  it  is  at  bcft  but  calking  by  rote, 
and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For 
all  thai  is  10  be  found  in  hooks,  is  not  built  upon  true 
foundations,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  examcn 
as  is  requifitc  todifcoverthat,  every  reader's  mind  is  not 
forward  to  make;  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  given 
'thcmfcives  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they 
Can  fcrape  together,  that  may  favour  and  fupport  the 
tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  themfelves  from 
truth,  and  from  ali  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  read- 
ing. Others  of  more  indifferency  often  want  attention 
and  induftry.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itfclf  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to 
ftc  upon  what  bafis  it  (Unds,  and  how  firmly ;  but  yet 
it  is  this  that  gives  fo  much  the  advantage  to  one  man 
more  than  another  in  reading.  The  mind  (hould  by 
feverc  rules  be  tyed  down  to  [his,  at  firrt,  uneafy  tafk  j 
ufe  and  cxercife  will  give  it  facility.  So  that  thofc  who 
are  accuftomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  call 
of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  prelenily, 
in  moft  cafes,  fee  where  it  bottoms.  Thofe  who  have 
got  this  faculty,  one  may  fay,  have  got  the  true  key  of 
books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizmaze 
of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty. 
This  young  beginners  fliould  be  entered  in,  and  Ihowed 
the  ufe  of,  that  they  might  profit  by  their  reading. 
Thofe  who  are  Grangers  to  it,  will  be  apt  to  thii.k  it  too 
great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  ftudies,  and  they  will 
fufped  they  ilia!!  make  but  fmall  progrefs,  if,  in  the 
books  they  read,  they  muft  ftand  to  examine  and  unra- 
vel every  argument,  and  follow  it  ftcp  by  ftep'up  to  its 
original. 

I  anfwer,  this  is  a  good  objeiSion,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  thofe  whofe  reading  is  deligned  for  much  talk  and 

iitlle  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it.  But 
\  am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduft  of  the  underftand- 
ing in  its  progrefs  towards  knowIetJE^i  ,ftnd  ti 
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who  aim  at  that,  I  may  fay,  that  he  who  fair  and  foftly 
goes  fteadily  forward  in  a  courfe  that  points  right,  will 
fooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after 
every  one  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day  full-fpeed. 
To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on, 
and  profiting  by,  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and  rub 
to  anyone  only  in  the  beginning:  when  cuftom  and 
exercife  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  difpatched,  on 
moft  occafions,  without  refting  or  interruption  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading.  The  motions  and  views  of  a 
mind  exercifcd  that  way,  are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a 
man  ufed  to  fuch  fort  of  reflections,  fees  as  much  at 
one  glimpfe  as  would  require  a  long  difcourfc  to  lay 
before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deducStion.  Befides  that,  when  the  firft  difficulties  arc 
over,  the  delight  and  fenlible  advantage  it  bringi, 
mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  readin{^ 
which  without  this  is  very  improperly  called  fludy. 

§.  21.  As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may 
pSSiT     ^^  propofed,  that  for  the  faving  the  long 

progreflion  of  the  thoughts  to  remote  and 
firft  principles  in  every  cafe,  the  mind  (hould  provide  it 
feveral  ftages ;  that  is  to  fay,  intermediate  principles, 
which  it  might  have  recourfe  to  in  the  examining  thofc 
pofitions  that  come  in  its  way.  Thefe,  though  they  arc 
hot  felf-evident  principles,  yet  if  they  have  been  made 
out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unqueftionablc  dedudlion, 
may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible  truths,  and 
ferve  as  unqueftionablc  truths  to  prove  other  points 
depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  ftiorter  view  than 
remote  and  general  maxims.  Thefe  may  fervc  as  land- 
marks to  (how  what  lies  in  the  direft  way  of  truth,  or 
js  quite  befides  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who 
do  not  in  every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  firft 
axioms,  through  all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
poiitions.  Certain  theorems,  that  they  have  fettled  to 
ihemfclves  upon  fure  demonftration,  fervc  to  refolvc  to 
them  multitudes  of  proportions  which  depend  on  them, 
and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind 
went  afreftx  over  tver^  VvtvV.  o^  tlve  whole  chain  that  ties 
them  to  firft  Ic\i-tv\d^tvX  ^i\vis:\^^^»    ^\5ci  \w  ^^S^J« 


them 
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fcienccs  great  care  is  to  be  takerii  that  they  eftablilh 
thofc  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution,  ex- 
adbncfs,  and  indiffcrcncy,  as  mathematicians  ufc  in  the 
fettling  any  of  their  great  theorems.  When  this  is  not 
done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that 
fcience  upon  credit,  inclination,  intcreft,  Sec.  in  hafte, 
without  due  examination,  and  mofl:  unqucftionable  proof, 
they  lay  a  trap  for  thcmfelvcs,  and,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  captivate  their  underllandings  to  miftake,  falf 
and  errour. 

§.  22.  As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions, 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  apt 
10  miflead  the  undcrftanding  j  fo  ihcrc  is  often  a  par- 
tiality to  ftudies,  which  is  prejudicial  alfo  to  knowledge 
and  improvement.  Thofe  fciences  which  men  are  par- 
ticularly verfed  in,  they  are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if 
that  part  of  knowledge  which  every  one  has  acquainted 
himfcif  with,  were  that  alone  which  was  worth  the  hav- 
ing, and  all  the  reft  were  idle  and  empty  amufements, 
comparatively  of  no  ufe  or  importance.  This  is  the 
cfFeft  of  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly 
puffed  up  with  a  flatulency,  arifing  from  a  weak  and 
narrow  comprehenfion.  It  is  no:  amifs  that  every  one 
ihould  relifh  the  fcience  that  he  has  made  his  peculiaiT 
ftudy ;  a  view  of  its  beiuties,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  ufefu}- 
nefs,  carries  a  man  on  with  the  more  d.elight  and  warmth 
in  the  purfuit  and  improvement  of  it.  Put  the  con- 
tempt of  ail  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  iQ 
comparifon  of  law  or  phjfic,  of  aHronomy  or  chemiftf/, 
or  perhaps  fome  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge,  whweiii 
1  have  got  fome  fmatrcring,  or  am  fomewhat  advanced* 
is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mihd;  but  doCJ 
this  prejudice  in  the  conduit  of  the  undcrftanding,  that 
it  coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it 
from  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intetf 
lc(H;ual  world,  more  beautiful  poflibly,  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  that  which  it  had,  till  then,  laboured  inj 
wherein  it  might  find,  belidcs  new  knowledge,  ways  oj; 
hints  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  the  bcttir  to  cultivate 
it(  own. 

A  a  4  f.  21. 
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Thcoloey.  ^'  ^3*  There  is,  indeed,  one  fcienre  [m 

they  arc  now  diftinguiflied)  incomparably 
above  all  the  reft,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  nar- 
rowed into  a  trade  or  fadion,  for  mean  or  ill  cnds»  and 
fecular  intcrefts ;  I  mean  theology,  which,  containing 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to 
him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  view  of  our  prefent 
and  future  ftatc,  is  the  comprehcnfion  of  all  other  know- 
ledge direcfled  to  its  true  end  ;  \.  e»  the  honour  and  ve- 
neration of  the  Creator,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
This  is  that  noble  ftudy  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and 
cvefy  one  that  can  be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capa- 
ble  of.  The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  reve- 
lation, difplay  it  to  mankind  in  characters  fo  large  and 
vifible,  that  thofe  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them 
i-ead  and  fee  the  firft  principles  and  moft  neceflary  parts 
of  it;  and  from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  induftrj', 
may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of 
ijt,  and  penetrate  into  thofe  infinite  depths  filled  with 
the  treafures  of  wifdom  and  knowledge.  This  is  that 
fcience  which  wOuld  truly  enlarge  men's  minds,  were 
it  ftudied,  or  permitted  to  be  ftudied,  every  where,  with 
that  freedom,  love  of  truth  and  charity  which  it  teaches, 
and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its  nature,  the  occafion 
of  ftrife,  fadibn,  malignity,  and  narrow  impofitions.  I 
ihall  fay  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
a'.wrong  ufc  of  my  underftanding,  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  ificafure  of  another  man's;  a  ufe  which  it  is  neither 
fit  for,  nor  capable  of. 

Partialim  $'  ^♦^   "^^^^  partiality,  where    it  is  not 

permitted  an  authority  to  render  all  other 
iludics  infigjiificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  indulged 
To  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  ufe  of  in  other 
jiarts  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  does  not  at  all  belong, 
Hnd  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of  afiinity.  Some  men 
liavc  fo  ufcd  their  heads  to  mathematical  figures ;  ihat, 
givinff  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  fcience,  they 
introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  ftudy  of  divinity, 
pr  politic'  in4uiri?s^  as  if  nothing  could  be  known  with* 
but  tlicnf ;  kKd*  bfher^  accaftbmed  to  retired  fpccula- 

tions^  run  natural  philofbphy  into  metaphyficai  Aotionft^ 

- '  •  •    •  ^^ 
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and  the  abftradl  generalities  of  logic ;  and  how  often 
may  one  meet  with  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in 
the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved 
by  the  methods  and  notions  of  chemiftry  ?  But  he  that 
will  take  care  of  the  conducfl  of  l>is  underftanding,  to 
direft  it  right  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  muft  avoid 
thofe  undue  mixtures,  and  not,  by  a  fondnefs  for  what 
he  has  found  ufeful  and  neccflary  in  one,  transfer  it  to 
another  fcience,  where  it  ferves  only  to  perplex  and 
confound  the  underftanding.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
"  res  nolunt  male  adminiftrari;"  it  is  no  lefs  certain 
*'  res  nolunt  male  intelligi."  Things  themfelves  are 
to  be  confidered  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  then  they 
will  Ihow  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  underftood. 
For  to  have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  muft 
bring  our  undcrftandings  to  the  inflexible  natures,  and 
unalterable  relations  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to 
bring  things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  obfervable 
in  men  of  ftudy,  no  Icfs  prejudicial,  nor  ridiculous,  than 
the  former;  and  that  is  a  fantaftical  and  wild  attribut- 
ing all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  mo- 
derns. This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poe- 
try, Horace  has  wittily  defcribed  and  expofed  in  one  of 
his  fatires.  The  fame  fort  of  madnefs  may  be  found  in 
reference  to  all  the  other  fciences.  Some  will  not  ad- 
mit an  opinion  not  authorifcd 'by  men  of  old,  who  were 
then  all  giants  in  knowledge.  Nothing  is  to  be  put  into 
the  trcafury  of  truth,  or  knowledge,  which  has  not  the 
Ilamp  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  upon  it ;  and  fince  their 
days  will  fcarcc  allow,  that  men  have  been  able  to  fee, 
think  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  extravagancy,  con- 
temn all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  taken 
with  the  modern  inventions  and  difcovcries,  lay  by  all 
that  went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  muft  have 
,the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth,  too,  were  liable  to 
mould  and  rottennefs.  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much 
the  fame  for  natural  endowments,  in  all  times.  Fafliion, 
difcipline,  and  education,  have  put  eminent  differences 
in  the  ages  of  fcvcral  countries,  and  made  one  genera- 
tion much  differ  from  another  in  arts  and  fciences :  but 
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truth  is  always  the  fame ;  time  alters  it  notj  nor  is  it 
the  better,  or  worfe,  for  being  of  ancient  or  modern 
tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the 
world  for  their  difcovery  and  delivery  of  it ;  but  though 
the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  ftudy,  yet 
they  exhaufted  not  all  its  treafure ;  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  after-ages,  aild  fo  (hall 
we.  That  was  once  new  to  them,  which  any  one  now 
receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worfe  for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newnefs,  will  to  pofterity  be  old,  but 
not  thereby  be  lefs  true,  or  Icfs  genuine.  There  is  no 
occafion,  on  this  account,  to  oppofe  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  fqueamifti  on  either 
fide.  He  that  wifely  conduds  his  mind  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights,  and  get  what 
helps  he  can,  from  either  of  them,  from  whom  they  arc 
beft  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the  errours,  or  reje^ing 
the  truths,  which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  obferved,  in  fome  to  vul- 
gar, in  others,  to  heterodox  tenets:  fome  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  but 
be  true;  fo  many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  fee 
right;  fo  many  men's  underfiandings  of  all  forts  cannot 
be  deceived ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  venture  to  look 
beyond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor 
have  fo  prefumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wifer  than  their 
neighbours.  They  are  content  to  go  with  the  crowd, 
and  fo  go  eafily,  which  they  think  is  going  right,  or  at 
leaft  fervcs  them  as  well.  But  however  *'  vox  populi 
vox  Dei"  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim ;  yet  I  do  not  re- 
member where  ever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the 
multitude ;  or  nature,  truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other 
fide,  fome  fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  falfc  or 
frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed  beaft  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  them  to  conclude,  that  no  truths  of 
weight  or  confequence  can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgar 
opinions  are  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to 
the  ends  of  thofe  that  govern.  He  that  will  know  the 
truth  of  things,  muft  leave  the  common  and  beaten 
track,  which  none  but  weak  and  fervUe  minds  are 
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fatisfied  to  trudge  along  coniinually  in.  Such  nice  pa- 
lates rclifh  nothing  but  ftrange  notions  quite  out  of  the 
way :  Whatever  is  commonly  received,  has  the  mark  of 
the  beaft  on  it;  and  they  think  it  a  Icflcning  to  them  to 
hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it;  their  mind  runs  only  after 
paradoxes  j  thefe  they  fcek,  there  they  embrace,  thcfe 
alone  they  vent ;  and  fo,  as  they  think,  diftinguifh  thcm- 
fclves  from  the  vulgar.  But  commoner  uncommon  are 
not  the  marks  to  diftinguifli  truth  or  falfliood,  and  there- 
fore (liould  not  he  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We 
fliould  not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of 
opinions  by  things.  The  multitude  reafon  but  ill,  and 
therefore  may  be  well  fufpected,  and  cannot  be  relied 
on,  nor  fhould  be  followed,  as  a  fure  guide;  but  phi- 
lofophers,  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  popular  dodrincs  of  their  countries, 
have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  abfurd  opinions 
as  ever  common  reception  countenanced.  It  would  be 
madncfs  to  refufe  to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench 
one's  thirft  with  water,  becaufe  the  rabble  ufe  them  to 
thefe  purpofes;  and  if  there  are  conveniences  of  life 
which  common  ufe  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reafon  to  rejefl 
?hem,  becaufe  they  arc  not  grown  into  the  ordinary 
fafliion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth  not 
know  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fafhion,  is  the  mcafure 
of  knowledge,  and  the  bufincfs  of  the  underftanding  j 
whatfoever  is  befidcs  that,  however  authorifed  by  con- 
fent,  or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  igQO- 
rance,  or  fomething  worfe. 

Another  fort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  im- 
pofe  upon  themfelves,  and  by  it  make  their  readmg 
little  ufeful  to  themfelves;  I  mean  the  making  ufe  of 
the  opinions  of  writers,  and  laying  ftrefs  upon  their 
authorities,  wherever  they  find  thcra  to  favour  their  own 
opinions. 

There  is  nothing  almoft  has  done  more  harm  to  men 
dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the  name  of  lludy  to 
reading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the 
fame  with  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  to  be  a 

title 
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title  of  honour.     AH  that  can  be^recorded  in  writing 
are  only  fads  or  rcafonings.     Fafts  are  of  three  forts ; 

1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  obfcrvablc  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  in 
the  vifiblc  courfe  of  things  left  to  themfelves,  or  in  ex- 
periments made  by  them,  applying  agents  and  patients 
to  one  another,  afcer  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  efpecially  the  adlions  of 
men  in  fociety,  which  makes  civil  and  nrioral  hiftory. 

3.  Of  opinions. 

In  thefe  three  confifts,  as  it  feems  to  mc,  that  which 
commonly  has  the  name  of  learning ;  to  which  perhaps 
fome  may  add  a  diftind  head  of  critical  writings,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fadt;  and 
rcfolves  itfelf  into  this,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fet  of  men» 
ufed  fuch  a  word,  or  phrafe,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  5  i.  €•  that 
they  made  fuch  founds  the  marks  of  fuch  ideas. 

Under  rcafonings  I  comprehend  all  the  difcoverics  of 
general  truths  made  by  human  reafon,  whether  found 
by  intuition,  demonftration,  or  probable  dedudions. 
And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge,  (bc- 
caufe  the  truth  or  probability  of  particular  propofitions 
may  be  known  too)  yet  is,  as  may  be  fuppoled^  moft 
properly  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  improve 
their  underftandings,  and  make  themfelves  knowing  by 
reading. 

Books  and  reading  arc  looked  upon  to  be  the  great 
helps  of  the  undcrftanding»  and  inftrumdftts  of  know- 
ledge, as  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  are;  and  yet  I 
beg  leave  to  queftion  whether  thefe  do  not  prove  an 
hindrance  to  many,  and  keep  feveral  bookifh  men  from 
attaining  to  folid  and  true  knowledge.  This,  I  think, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  there  is  rfo  part  whereia 
the  underftanding  needs  a  more  careful  and  wary  con- 
dudl  than  in  the  ufe  of  books;  without  which  they  will 
prove  rather  innocent  ^fnufements,  than  profitable  em- 
ployments of  our  time,  and  bring  but  fmall  additions  K| 
our  know  ledge.  '  *  ' '      '    '  . 

There  is  not  feldom  to  be  found,  even  amongft  thofe 
who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  liiduftry 
employ  their  whole  dfnc  iri  bodfc«;  who  fca'rce "  alloW 

them* 
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thcmfelves  time  to  eat  or  fleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and 
read  on,  yet  malqs  no  great  advances  in  real  knowledge, 
though  there  be  no  defcdl  in  their  intclledual  faculties, 
to  which  their  little  progrefs  can  be  imputed.  The 
miftake  here  is,  that  it  is  ufually  fuppofed,  that  by  read- 
ing, the  author's  know  ledge  is  transfufed  into  the  read* 
cr's  underftanding ;  and  fo  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading, 
but  by  reading  and  underftanding  what  he  writ.  Where- 
by I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  in  each  propofition  (though  that  great  readers 
do  not  always  think  themfelves  concerned  precifely  to 
do)  but  to  fee  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reafonings, 
obferve  the  ftrength  and  clearnefs  of  their  connexion, 
and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom.  Without  this  a 
man  may  read  the  difcourfes  of  a  very  rational  author, 
writ  in  a  language,  and  in  propositions,  that  he  very 
well  underftands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  his 
knowledge ;  which  confifting  only  in  the  perceived,  cer- 
tain, or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  ufe  of  in 
his  reafonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther 
increafed  than  he  perceives  that ;  fo  much  as  he  fees  of 
this  connexion,  fo  much  he  knows  of*  the  truth,  or  pro- 
bability, of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on,  without  this  perception,  he 
takes  upon  truft,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  all  won- 
der to  fee  fome  men  fo  abound  in  citations,  and  build 
fo  much  upon  authorities,  it  being  the  fole  foundation 
on  which  they  bottom  moft  of  their  own  tenets;  fo  that, 
in  effedl,  they  have  but  a  fecond-hand,  or  implicit 
knowledge;  i.e.  are  in  the  right,  if  fuch  an  one  from 
whom  they  borrowed  it,  were  in  the  right  in  that  opi-. 
•nion  wliich  they  took  from  him ;  which  indeed  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may 
bcgood  witneflcs  of  matters  of  faft  which  they  deliver, 
^hiCh  we  may  dp  well  to  take  upon  their  authority  ;  but 
ithcir  credit  can  go  no  farther  than  this ;  it  cannot  at  all 
afFeft  the  truth  and  falfliood  of  opinions,  which  have  no 
other  fort  of  trial  but  reafon  and  proof,  which  they 
themiclves .  made  ufe  of  to  make  themfelves  knowing, 
and  fo  mull  others  too^  that  will  partake  in  their  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  Indeed  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs,  and  lay  them  in  that 
order  that  may  Ihow  the  truth  or  probability  of  their 
conclufions ;  and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknow- 
ledgments for  faving  us  ihe  pains  in  fcarching  out  thofc 
proofs'which  they  have  colleded  for  us,  and  which  pof- 
fibly,  after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not  have  found,  nor 
been  abie  to  have  fet  them  in  fo  good  a  light  as  that  which 
they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  migh- 
tily beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages,  for  thofc 
difcoveries  and  difcourfcs  they  have  left  behind  them  for 
our  inftrudion,  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
ihem  ;  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  an  hafty  pcrufal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions,  or  fome  remarkable 
pallages  in  our  memories ;  but  to  enter  Into  their  rea- 
fonings,  examine  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falfliood,  probability  or  improbability,  of  what 
they  advance;  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained 
of  the  author  ;  but  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  and  the 
convii5iion  he  affords  us,  drawn  from  things  themfelves. 
Knowing  is  feeing,  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  is  madncfs  to  per- 
fuade  ourfelvcs  that  we  do  fo  by  another  man's  eyes, 
let  him  ufe  ever  fo  many  words  to  t?ll  us,  that  what  he 
aOerts  is  very  vifible.  Till  we  ourfclves  fee  it  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  underftandings, 
we  are  as  much,  in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before,  let  us  believe  any  iL-arncd  author  as  much  as 
we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  ajlowcd  to  be  knowing, 
and  to  have  demonflratcd  what  they  fay  ;  and  yet  who- 
ever Ihall  read  over  their  writings  without  perceiving 
the  connexion  of  their  proofs,  and  feeing  what  they 
fliow,  though  he  may  underfland  all  their  words,  yet  he 
is  not  the  more  knowing:  he  may  believe,  indeed,  but 
does  not  know  what  ifiey  fay;  and  fo  is  not  advanced 
one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge,  by  all  his  reading 
of  thofc  approved  mathematicians, 
fjjjjp  $-25.  The  eagernefs  and  (Irong  bent  of 

the  mind  after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  re- 
gulated, is  often  an  hindrance  to  it.  It  Hill  prcfTes  into 
faicfaer  difcoveries  and  new  objeifts,  and  catches  at  the 
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variety  of  knowledge ;  and  therefore  often  flays  not  lon^^^ 
enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  ihould,         ' 
for  hafte  to  purfue  what  is  yet  out  of  fight.     He  that         f 
rides  poft  through  a  country,  may  be  able,  from  the 
tranfient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  fome  loofe  defcription  of  here  a         I 
mountain,  and  there  a  plain  ;  here  a  morafs,  and  there 
a  river;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  favannahs  in  an- 
other.    Such  fuperficial  ideas  and  obfervations  as  thefc 
he  may  colledl  in  galloping  over  it :  but  the  more  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  of  the  foil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
bitants, with  their  fcveral  forts  and  properties,  muft 
-  neccllarily  efcape  him  ;  and  it  is  feldom  men  ever  dif- 
cover  the  rich   mines  without  fome  digging.     Nature         ' 
commonly    lodges    her  treafure  and  jewels    in    rocky 
ground.     If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  fenfe  lies 
deep,  the  mind  muft  flop  ani^  buckle  to  it,  and  ftick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  clofe  contempla- 
tion ;  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  maftered  the  difficulty, 
and  got  polfcflion  of  truth.     But  here  care  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  muft  not  ftick  at 
every  ufelefs  nicety,  and  expect  myftcries  of  fcience  in 
every  trivial  queftion,  or  fcruple,  that  he  may  raife.    He 
that  will  ftand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble 
that  comes  m  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched 
and  loaden  with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full        j 
i'peed.     Truths  are  not  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  ihcir        \ 
obvioufncfs  or  dilTiculty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  their  ulefulnefs  and   tendency.     Infignificant 
obfervations  ihould  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and 
thofe  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  far- 
ther and  ufefu]  difcoveries,   ftiould    not  be  ncgleded, 
though  they  flop  our  courfc,  and  fpend  fome  of  our 
lime  in  a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  hafte  that  does  often,  and  will  mif- 
lead  the  mind  if  it  be  left  to  itfclf,  and  its  own,  conduit. 
The  underftanding  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  ,, 
learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  (kip  '» 
over  one  to  get  fpcedily  to  another  pan  of  knowledge)  n 
but  alfo  eager  to  enlarge  its  views,  hy  running  too  faft  ' 
into  general  obfervations  and  conclufions,  without  a  due 
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examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to  found 
thofc  general  axioms.  This  fcems  to  enlarge  their  ftocki 
but  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities;  fuch  theories  built 
upon  narrow  foundations  fland  but  weakly,  and,  if  they 
fall  not  of  themfelves,  are  at  leaft  very  hardly  to  be  fup- 
ported  againil  the  allaults  of  oppolition.  And  thus  men 
being  too  hafty  to  eredl  to  themfelves  general  notions 
and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  themfelves  deceived  in 
their  ftock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine 
their  haftily  affumed  maxims  themfelves,  or  to  have 
them  littacked  by  others.  General  obfervations  drawn 
from  particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge*  compre- 
hending great  ftore  in  a  little  room;  but  they  arc  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  cautioHj  lefti 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  lofs  and  ihame  be 
the  greater  when  our  ftock  comes  to  a  feverc  fcnitiny. 
One  or  two  particulars  may  fuggeft  hints  of  inquiry* 
and  they  do  well  to  take  thofe  hints ;  but  if  they  turn 
them  into  conclufions,  and  make  them  prefently  general 
rules,  they  are  forward  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impofe 
on  themfelves  by  propofitions  affumed  for  truths  with- 
out fufficient  warrant.  To  make  fuch  obfervations  is, 
as  has  been  already  remarked^  to  make  the  head  a  ma- 
gazine of  materials,  which  can  hardly  be  called  know- 
ledge ;  or  at  Icaft  it  is  but  like  a  colledion  of  lumber 
not  reduced  to  ufc  or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  every 
thing  an  obfervation,  has  the  fame  ufelefs  plenty  and 
much  more  falfliood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on 
both  fides  arc  to  be  avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  bcft  account  of  his  ftudics  who  keeps  his  underftand- 
ing  in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

.  §.26.  Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 

tionr*^'         brings  the  firft  light  and   information  to 

their  minds,  and  want  of  vigour  and  induf- 
try  to  inquire;  or  elfe  that  men  content  themfelves  with 
any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right  or  wrong;  which, 
when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold  fall :  this  is 
vifible,  that  maoy  men  give  themfelves  up  to  the  firft 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  opinions  that  firft  poiTefs  them ;  they  are  often  as 
foad  of  their  firft  conceptions  as  of  their  firft-bom«  and 
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^iltty  no  means  recede  from  the  judgment  they  haVfe 
cncc  made,  or  any  conjedlure  or  conceit  which  they 
have  once  entertained.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  conduft 
of  the  underftanding,  fince  this  firmnefs  or  rather  ftifF- 
nefs  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence  to  truth,  but 
a  fubmiffion  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  unreafonable  homage 
paid  to  prcpoflTcflion,  whereby  we  (how  2  reverence,  noc 
to  (what  we  pretend  to  feekj  truth,  but  what  by  .hap- 
hazard we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it  will.  Tliis 
is  vilibly  a  prepofterous  ufe  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a 
downright  proltituting  of  tlic  mind  to  refign  it  thus,  and 
put  it  under  the  power  of  the  firft  comer.  This  can 
never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to  be  followed,  as  a  right 
way  to  knowledge,  till  the  underftanding  (whofc  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  conform  itfelf  to  what  it  finds  in  the  objeds 
without)  can,  by  its  own  opinionatry,  change  that,  and 
make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with  its 
own  hafty  determinations,  which  will  never  be.  What- 
ever we  fancy,  things  keep  their  courfc  ;  and  the  habi- 
tudes, correfpondencies,  and  relations,  keep  the  fame 
to  one  another. 

§.  27.  Contrary  to  thefe,  but  by  a  like  Refi_„ion. 
dangerous  cxcefs,  on  the  other  fifle,  are  thofe 
■who  always  refign  their  judgment  to  the  laft  man-  they 
heard  or  read.  Truth  never  finks  into  thefc  men's 
minds,  nor  gives  any  tinfture  to  them;  but,  cameleon- 
like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them, 
and  as  foon  lofe  and  refign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  arc 
propofed,  or  received  by  us,  is  no  rule  of  their  rciftitude, 
nor  ought  to  be  a  caufc  of  their  preference.  Firft:  or 
laft  in  this  cafe,  is  the  efFedt  of  chance,  and  norrhe 
meafure  of  truth  or  falfhood.  This  every  one  muft  con- 
fcfs,  and  therefore  fliould,  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  keep 
his  mind  free  from  the  influence  of  any  fuch  accidents. 
A  man  may  as  rcafonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  rcgu- 
^  Jate  his  perfuafion  by  the  caft  of  a  dye,  as  take  it  up  for 
its  novelty,  or  retain  it  becaufc  it  had  his  firft  aficnt^ 
and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed  tea- 
fons  are  to  determine  the  judgment}  thofe  the  mind 
jhould  be  always  ready  to  hearken  and  fubmtc  to,  and 

Vofc.  11.  "■ 
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ky  their  teftimony  and  fufFragc,  entertain  or  rejcft  aof 
tenet  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  perfect  ftranger^or 
an  old  acquaintance. 

ffaAicc.  5*  ^^'  Though  the  faculties,  of  the  mind 

are  improved  by  exercife,  yet  they  muft  not 
be  put  to  a  ftrefs  beyond  their  (Vrength.    *'  Qjifid  valeant 
.**  humeri,  quid  ferre  rccufcnt/*  muft  be  made  the  mcft- 
fure  of  every  one's  underftanding,  who  has  a  defire  not 
only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  his 
faculties;  and  not  to  baulk  his  underftanding  by  what 
is  too  hard  for  it.     The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a 
ta(k  beyond  its  ftrcngth,  like  the  body,  drained  by  lift- 
ing at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  unaptncfs,  or  an  averfion,  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.     A  finew  cracked  feldom 
recovers  its  former  ftrength,  or  at  leaft  the  tendernefsof 
the  fprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memor}' 
of  it  longer,  and  leaves  a  la|}ing  caution  in  the  man» 
not  to  put  the  part  quickly  agayn  to  any  robuft  employ^- 
niqnt.     So  it  fares  in  the  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt 
above  its  power ;  it  either  is  difabled  for  the  future;  qr 
clfc  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after;  at 
leaft  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  On 
.any  fubjedt  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.     The 
iinderflanding  fhould  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and 
knotty  parts  of  knowledge,   that  try  the  ftrcngth  of 
thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  the  mind,  by  infenfible  de- 
grees ;  and  in  fuch  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing  ia  too 
Kard  for  it.    Nor  let  it  be  objc^lcd,  that  fuch  a  flow  pro^ 
grefs  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  fome.fcienccs.    It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  how  far  conflancy  will  carry  a  man; 
however,  it  is  better  walking  (lowly  in  a  rugged  way, 
than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.     He  thatixgins 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox  ;  but  he  that  will  at  firft 
go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  fo  difable  himfelf,  «s  not  to 
be  able  to  litt  up  a  calf  after  that.     When  the  mind^  by 
infenfible  degrees,  hi-.s  brought  itfelf  to  attention  and 
.clofc  thinking,  it  will  be:  able  to  cojie  with  difficulties, 
and  mafter  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itfelf,  and 
then  it  may  go  on  roundly,     livery  abftrufe  problein, 
every  intricate  quclUon,  will  not  battle^  difcouiagej  Qr 
\  .:-    .5*cak 
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break  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unprepared 
upon  an  unufual  ftrefs,  that  may  difcouragc  or  damp  it 
for  the  future,  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  this  muft  not 
run  it,  by  an  over-great  ftiyncfs  of  difficulties,  into  a 
lazy  fauntcring  about  ordinary  and  obvious  things,  that 
demand  no  thought  or  application.  This  debafcs  arid 
enervates  the  underftanding,  makes  it  weak  and  unfit 
for  labour.  This  is  a  fort  of  hovering  about  the  furface 
of  things,  without  any  infight  into  them  or  penetration ; 
and  when  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  recumbency  and  fatisfaftion  on  the  obvious  furfaCc 
of  things  it  is  in  danger  to  reft  fat  is  lied  there,  and  go 
no  deeper ;  fince'  it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and 
digging.  He  that  has  for  fomc  time  accuftomed  him- 
felf  to  take  up  with  what  eafily  offers  itfelf  at  firft  view, 
has  reafon  to  fear  he  fliall  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
fatigue  of  turning  and  tu'mbling  things  in  his  mind,  to 
difcover  their  more  retired  and  more  valuable  fecrets. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  methods  of  learning  which 
fcholars  have  been  accuftomed  to  in  their  beginning  and 
entrance  upon  the  fciences,  Ihould  influence  them  all 
their  lives,  and  be  fettled  in  their  minds  by  an  over* 
ruling  reverence ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  univerfal 
ufe  has  eftablifhed/  Learners  muft  at  firft  be  believers, 
and  their  matter's  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms 
to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  Ihould  keep  that  dignity, 
and  by  the  authority  they  have  once  got,  miflead  thofe 
who  think  it  fufficient  to,excufc  them,  if  they  go  out  of 
their  wav  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

§.  29.  I  have  copiou fly  enough  fpoken  of  \^^Qf^^ 
the  abufe  of  words  in  another  place,  and 
therefore  (hall  upon  this  reflection,  that  the  fciences  are 
full  of  them,  warn  thofe  that  would  condudt  their  un- 
derftandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term,  howfoever  au- 
thorifed  by  the  language  of  the  fchools,  to  ftand  for  any 
thing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word  may  be  of 
frequent  ufe,  and  great  credit,  with  fcveral  authors,  and 
bfe  bv  them  made  ufe  of  as  if  it  flood  for  fome  real  be- 
ing ;  but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  diftinft 
idea  of  that  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty 
found  without  a  meaning ;  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all 
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that  is  faid  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  \t  \^ere 
affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  found.     They  who 
\^opld  advance  in  knowledge,,  and  not  deceive  and  fwell 
thcmfelves  with  a  little  articulated  air,  (hould  lay  down 
this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words  ior  things, 
nor  fuppofc  that  names  in  books  iignify  real  entities  in 
nature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of 
thofc  entities.     It  will  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I 
ihould  fet  down  '*  fubftantial  forms*'  and  *'  intentional 
fpecies,'*  as  fuch  that  may  juftly  be  fufpedlcd  to  be  of 
this  kind  of  iniignificanr  terms.     But  this  I  am  fure,  to 
one  that  can  form  no  determined  ideas  of  what  they 
Hand  for,  they  iignify  nothing  at  all;  and  all  that  he 
thinks  he  knows  about  them,  is  to  him  fo  much  know- 
ledge about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  moil  but  to  be  a 
learned  ignorance.     It  is  not  without  all  reafon  fuppd*- 
cd,  that  there  are  many  fuch  empty  terms  to  be  found 
in  fomc  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  to 
etch  out  their  fyflcms,  where  their  under  (landings  could 
not  furnifh  them  with  conceptions  from  things'.    But 
yet  I  believe  the  fuppofing  of  fome  realities  in  nature, 
anfwcring  thofe  and  the  like  words,  have  much  per- 
plexed fome,  and  quite  mifled  others  in  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture.    That  which  in  any  difcourfe^iignifics,  **  I  know 
not  what,"  fliould  be  cOnfidered  "  I  know  not  when." 
Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are 
never  fo  abftrufe  or  abflrac^ed,  explain  them,  and  the 
terms  they  ufc  for  them.     For  our  conceptions  being 
nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  fimple  ones ; 
if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  ftand  for,  it 
is  plain  they  have  none.     To  what  purpofe  can  it  be, 
ro  hunt  after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none 
diilintJt :  He  that  knew  not  what  he  himfelf  meant  by  a 
J  earned  term,  cannot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his 
ufc  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  fa  long. 
Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to 
inquire;  but  this  is  cercain,  that  we  can  comprehend 
no  more  of  them,  than  we  can  diftindly  conceive ;  and 
therefore  to  obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  diftinft 
conceptions^  as  if  they  did  cbntaifi,  or  rather  conceal 
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Ibmething;  is  but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity  to  cover 
a  defeifl  in  an  hypothefis  or  our  underftandiiigs.  Words 
arc  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declare  and  Ihow  fome* 
thing ;  where  they  arc  by  chofc,  who  pretend  to  inftruift, 
otherwife  iifed,  they  conceal  inilccd  fomelhing ;  but  that 
that  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance,  errour, 
or  fophirtry  of  the  talker ;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
elfe  under  them. 

§.  .-JO.  That  there  is  a  conflant  fucccfiion  ^andwine 
and  fiux  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  ob- 
fervcd  in  ttic  former  part  of  this  cfTay ;  and  every  one 
may  take  notice  of  ii  in  himfelf.  This,  I  fuppofe,  may 
deferve  fome  part  of  our  care  in  the  conduift  of  our  un- 
derftandings  ;  and  I  think  it  may  bt  of  great  advantage, 
if  we  can  by  ufc  get  that  power  over  our  minds,  as  to 
be  able  to  dircifl  that  train  of  ideas,  that  fo,  fince  there 
Mill  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by  4 
conftant  fuccctllon,  we  may  be  able  by  choice  fo  to 
direft  them,  that  none  may  come  in  view,  but  fuch  as 
are  pertinent  to  our  prefenc  inquiry,  and  in  fuch  order 
as  may  be  moft  ufcful  to  the  difcovery  we  are  upon  ;  or 
at  lead,  if  fomc  foreign  and  unfought  ideas  will  offer 
thcmfclvcs,  that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  rejert  them, 
and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  prc- 
fent  purfuit,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  witli 
our  thoughts  quite  from  the  fubjeft  in  hand.  This  is 
not,  I  fufpcdt,  fo  eafy  to  be  done,  as  perhaps  may  be 
imagined;  and  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if 
not  the  chief,  yet  one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry 
fome  men  in  their  reafoning  fo  far  beyond  others,  where 
they  fecni  to  be  naturally  of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and 
effeftual  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts  I  would' 
be  glad  to  find.  He  that  fhall  propofc  fuch  an  one,' 
would  do  great  fcrvice  to  the  ftiidious  and  contcmpla-^ 
tive  part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  men 
to  become  thinking.  I  muft  acknowledge  that  hitherto 
1  have  difcovcrcd  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts 
clofc  to  their  bulinefs,  but  the  endeavouring  as  much  as 
we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  application,  get- 
ting the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He  iha; 
wi}y  obfervc  children,  will  find,  thai  fveq,  when  they 
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endeavour  their  utmoft,  they  cannot  keep  their  minda 
from  draggling.  The  ^^'ay  to  cure  ir,  I  am  fatisficd,  is 
not  ^ngry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  prcfcntly  fills 
their  heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  confu- 
fion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring'  back  gently  their 
wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path, 
and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  (liould  purfuc, 
without  any  febukc,  or  fo  much  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  fnppofc,  would 
fooncr  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention,  than  all 
thofc  rougher  methods  which  niorediftr.iCl  their  thought, 
and  hindering  the  application  jhcy  would  promote,  in- 
troduce a  contrary  habit. 

Diftinftion,  ^'  ^^'  Diftincflion  and  divifion  are  (if  I 

mi  Hake  not  the  import  of  the  words)  very 
different  things ;  the  one  being  the  perception  of  a  diffe- 
rence that  nature  has  placed  in  things;  the  other,  our 
making  3  divifion  where  there  is  yet  none;  at  leaft,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  confider  them  in  this  fenfe,  I  think; 
I  may  fay  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is  the  mod  necef- 
fary  and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can  be;  the 
other,  when  too  much  made  ufc  of,  ferves  only  to  puz- 
zle and  confound  the  underftanding.  To  obferve  every 
the  leaft  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  ai\d 
clear  fight  j  and  this  keeps  the  underftanding  ftcady^  and 
right  in  its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  ufcful 
to  difcern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet 
it  is  not  convenient  to  confider  every  difference  that  is 
in  things,  and  divide  fhem  into  diftinci  cjaffcs  under 
every  fuch  difference.  This  will  ri^m  us,  if  followed, 
into  particulArs,  ffor  every  individual  has  fpmethijig 
that  differences  it  from  another)  and  we  ftiall  be  «jble  to 
c ft abl i (li  rjo  general  truths,  or  elfc  at  leaft  ft^all  bp  apt 
to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The  collcdipn  of 
icvepl  things  into  feveral  claffes,  gives  the  mind  more 
general  and  larger  views;  but  we  muft  take  c^rc  to 
unite  them  only  in  that,  and  fo  far  as,  they  dp  agree, 
for  fo  far  thev  mav  be  united  under  the  confidcration : 
for  entity  Jtfclf,  that  comprehends  all  things,  as  general 
as  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  rational  conceptions. 
ff  \vc  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  jijindj.  wh;»t  it  is  wq. 
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aw'tenfiderlng,  that  would  bcft  inftruft  us  when  wc 
Ihoiild,  or  (hould  not  branch  into  farther  diftinAionSji 
which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  contemplation  of 
things ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  oppofitc  than 
the  art  of  verbal  diftindlions,  made  at  pleafurc  in  learned 
and  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  ven- 
ture, without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  diftinft 
notions ;  and  fo  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk,  or 
empty  noife  in  difpute,  without  any  clearing  of  difficult 
tics,  or  advance  in  knowledge.  Whatfoever  fubjeft  wc 
examine  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we  (hould,  I 
think,  make  as  general  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  fet- 
tled and  determined  :  For  if  that  be  fo,  we  (hall  eaiily 
dillinguilh  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  coinprehended 
under  the  fame  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  againft  the 
intanglcments  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art  of 
fophiftry  which  lies  in  them,  that  diftinftions  have  been 
multiplied,  and  their  ufe  thought  fo  neccflary.  But  had 
every  diftindt  abftradl  idea  a  dittincl  known  name,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  thefe  multiplied  fcholaftic  dif- 
tindions,  though  there  would  be  ncverthelcfs  as  much 
need  ftill  of  the  mind's  obfcrving  the  differences  thaj 
ape  in  things,  and  difcriminating  them  thereby  one  from 
another.  It  is  not  therefore  the*  right  way  to  know*^ 
ledge,  10  hunt  after,  and  fill  the  head  with  abundance  of 
artificial  and  fcholaftic  diftinctions,  wherewith  learned 
men*s  writings  arc  often  filled  :  we  fometimes  find  what 
they  treat  of  fo  divided  and  fubdivided,  that  the  mind  of 
the  moft  attentive  reader  lofes  the  fight  of  it,  as  it  i$ 
more  than  probable  the  writer  himfclf  did  ;  for  in  things 
crumbled  into  duft,  it  is  in  vain  to  affedt  or  pretend 
order,  or  expedt  clearnefs.  To  avoid  confufion  by  too 
few  or  too  'many  divifions,  is  a  great  (kill  in  thinking  las 
well  as  writing,  which  is  bwt  the  copying  our  thoughts ;  • 
but  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  between  thc^ 
two  vicious  exceffes  on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to 
fet  down  in  w*ords :  clear  and  diftlnct  ideas  is  all  that  L 
yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But  as  to  verbal  diftinc- 
tions received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  i.  e.  equi** 
v^iil  words^  they  arc  more  properly.  I  tt^ii>^  ;li$  |>uti<^ 
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nefs  of  criticifms  and  didionaries  than  of  real  know* 
ledge  and  philofophy ;  fince  they,  for  the  moft  part,  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  words>  and  give  us  their  fcverat 
iignifications.  The  dexterous  management  of  terms, 
and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  I  know  has 
and  does  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  great  part  of  learning ; 
but  it  is  learning  diftindl:  from  knowledge ;  for  know^? 
ledge  confifls  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is  done  without 
words ;  the  intervention  of  a  found  helps  nothing  to  it. 
Apd  hence  we  fee  that  there  is  Icaft  ufe  of  diftin&ions 
where  there  is  moll  knowledge;  I  mean  in  mathema- 
tics, where  men  have  determined  ideas  without  known 
names  to  them  ;  and  fo  there  being  no  room  for  equivo- 
cations, there  is  no  need  of  diftin(Sions.  In  vguingi 
the  opponent  ufcs.as  comprehenfive  and  equivocal  terms 
as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adverfary  in  the  doubtfulncfi 
of  his  cxprellions :  this  is  expeded,  and  therefore  the 
anfwerer  on  his  (ide  makes  it  his  play  to  diftinguilh  as 
much  as  he  can^  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too  much  t 
nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way  wherein  vidlory  may  be 
had  without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This  feems 
tQ  me  to  be  the  art  of  difputing.  Ufe  your  words  as 
captioufly  as  you  can  in  your  arguing  on  one  fide,  and 
apply  diftinccions  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  other  fide 
to  every  term,  to  nonplus  your  opponent ;  fo  that  in 
this  fort  of  fcholarfhip,  there  being  no  bounds  fet  to 
diflinguifliing,  fome  men  have  thought  all  acutenefs  to 
have  lain  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or 
thought  on,  their  great  bufinefs  has  been  to  amufe 
themfeWes  with  diftindions,  and  multiply  to  themfelves. 
divifions;  at  lead,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing 
required.  There  fcems  to  me,  as  I  faid,  to  be  no  Qthef 
rule  for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  confideration  of  things 
a9  they  ^re  in  thefpfelves.  lie  that  has  fettled  in  his 
mind  determined  idpas,  with  names  affixed  to  thern^ 
will  be  able  both  to  difcern  their  differences  one  froni 
another;  which  is  really  diflinguifliing:  and,  where  the 
penury  of  words  afford^  not  terms  anfwering  tstiy  dif* 
tindl  idea,  will  be  able  to  apply  proper  diflinguifliing 
terms,  tp  the  compreh^nQvc  aQ4  equivocal  names  he  i; 

forced 
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forced  t<J  make  iifc  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  know  of 
diftinguifhing  terms;  and  in  fuch  verbal  dillind>ions, 
each  term  ot  the  dil>in>ltion,  joined  to  that  whofe  Hgnt- 
fication  it  ditlinguillies,  is  but  a  didindt  namcforadif- 
tind  idea.  Where  they  are  fo,  and  men  have  clear  and 
diftinifl  conceptions  that  anfwcr  their  verbal  dillinc- 
tions,  they  arc  tight,  and  arc  pertinent  as  far  as  they 
ferve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  fubjeJt  under  conlidera- 
lion.  And  this  is  that  which  fecms  to  me  the  proper 
and  only  mcafure  of  diftinclions  and  divifions;  which 
he  that  will  condudt  his  undcrftanding  right,  muA  noc 
look  for  in  the  acutenefs  of  invention,  nor  the  authority 
of  writers,  but  will  find  only  in  the  conlideration  of 
things  themfclves,  whether  he  is  led  into  it  by  his  own. 
meditations,  or  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptnefs  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can 
be  found  any  likenefs,  is  a  fault  in  the  underftanding  on 
the  other  fide,  which  will  not  fail  to  miflead  it,  and  by 
thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  diftind 
and  accurate  conceptions  of  them. 

§.  32.  To  which  let  me  here  add  another  sj^iiji- 
near  of  kin  to  this,  at  leaft  in  name,  and 
that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  fu^eftion  of  any  new 
notion,  run  immediately  after  limilies  to  make  it  the 
clearer  to  itfcif;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way, 
ATkA  ufcfu!  in  the  explain!  ng  our  thoughts  to  others ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  fettle  true  notions 
of  any  thing  in  ourfclves,  bccaiifc  fimilics  always  fail  in 
fome  part,  and  come  lliort  of  that  cxaiftaefs  which  our 
conceptions  (Iwuld  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright.  This  indeed  makes  men  plaulible  talkers;  for 
thofe  are  always  moll  acceptable  in  difcourfe  who  have 
the  way  to  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds 
■with  thegreatefteafe  and  facility  ;  whether  thofe  thoughts 
are  well  formed  and  correfpond  with  things,  matters 
not ;  few  men  care  lo  be  inftru»fled  but  at  an  cafy  rate. 
They,  who  in  their  difcourfe  ftrike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearers  conceptions  along  with  them  as  faft  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the 
only  men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  fo 
mf^h  to  this  as  fimilics,  whereby  i^icn  think  they  them- 
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fclvcs  undcrftand  better,   becaufc  thcv  are  the  better 
undcrftood.     lint  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and 
another  thing  to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts 
before  others  with  advantage  and  clearnels,  be  they  right 
or  wrong.     Well-chofen  finiilies,  nietaphor?,  and  alle- 
gories, ivith  method  and  order,  do  this  the'beft  of  any 
thing,  becaufe  being  taken  from  objctfts  already  known, 
and  familiar  to  the  undcrlhinding,  they  are  conceived- 
as  faft  as  fpoken ;  and  the  correfpondcncc  being  con- 
cluded, the  thing  rhey  arc  brought  to  explain  and  elu- 
cidate is  thought  to  he  underliood  too.     Thus  fancy 
pafTes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  faid  is  niif- 
taken  for  folid.     I  lay  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or 
with  defign  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  fpeech  ;  my 
bufinefs  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but 
with  philofophers  and  lovers  of  truth;  to  whom  I  would 
beg  leave  to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether, 
in  the  application  of  their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  com- 
prehend the  matter  before  them  really  fuch  as  it  is  in^ 
itfclf.     The  way  to  difcover  this  is  to  obfcrve  whether, 
in  the  laying  it  before  thcmfelves  or  others,  they  make 
ufe  only  of  borrow  cd  rcprefentations,  and  ideas  foreign 
to  the  things,  which  are  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, as  bearing  fome  proportion  or  imagined  like- 
jicfs  to  the  fubjc(^t  under  conlideration.     Figured  and 
metaphorical  exprellions  do  well  to  illullrate  more  ab- 
flrufe  and  unfiimiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  vet  • 
thoroughly  accuftomed  to ;  but  then  they  muft  be  made 
ufe  of  to  illuftratc  ideas  that  wc  already  have,  not  to 
paint  to  us  thofc  which  wc  yet  have  not.     Such  bor- 
rowed and  allufive  ideas  may  follow  real  and  foltd  truths 
to  fct  it  oft'  w  hen  found  ;  but  mufl  by  no  meins  be  fet 
in  its  place,  and  taken  for  it.     If  all  our  fearch  has  yet 
reached  no  farther  than  fimilie  and  metaphor,  we  may 
affure  ourfclves  wc  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  have 
not  yet  penetrated  into  the  infide  and  reality  of  the 
thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ourfclves  with 
what  our  imaginations,  not  things  thcmfelves,  furnilh' 
u^with. 
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§;  33.  In  the  whole  conduA  of  the  un-  Affcnt. 
derltandingi  there  is  nothing  of  more  mo- 
ment than  to  know  when  and  where,  aod  how  far  to 
give  aflent;  and  poffibly  there  is  nothing  harder.  It  is. 
very  ealily  faid,  and  nobody  qucftions  it,  that  giving 
and  with-holding  our  aflent,  and  tht  degrees  of  it,  Ihould 
be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things  carry  with 
them ;  and  vet  we  fee  men  are  not  the  better  for  this 
rule;  fome  firmly  embrace  dodlrines  upon  flight  grounds^ 
fome  upon  no  grounds,  and  fome  contrary  to  appear- 
ance: fomc  admit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved 
in  what  they  hold  :  others  waver  in  every  thing,  and 
there  want  not  thofe  that  rejeA  all  as  uncertain.  What . 
then  fliall  a  novice,  an  inquirer,  a  flranger  do  in  the 
cafe  ?  I  anfwcr,  ufe  his  eyes. .  There  is  a  correfpondence 
in  things,  and  agreement  and  -difagreemcnt  in  ideas« 
difcernible  in  very  different  degrees,  and  there  ace  eyes 
in  men  to  fee  them,  if  they  pleafe :  only  their  q^cs  may 
be  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  difcerning  light  in  them 
impaired  or  loft.  Intereft  ancl  paflion  dazzles ;  the  ctif- 
tom  of  arguing  on  any  iide,  eVen  againft  our  perfua** 
iions,  dims  the  underftanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees . 
lofe  the  faculty  of  difcerning  clearly  betweentruth  and" 
falihood,  and  fo  of  adhering  tp  the  right  fide.  It  is  not 
fafe  to  play  with  crrour,  and  drefs  it  up  to  ourfdlves  or 
others  in  the  (hape  of  truth.  The  mind  by  degrees  lofes 
its  natural  relifli  of  real  folid  truth,  is  reconciled  infen- 
fibly  to  any  thii\g  that  can  bc  dceffed  up  into -any  feint . 
appearance  of  it ;  and  if  the  iancy  be  allowed  the  place 
oif  judgment  at  firft  in  fport,  it  afterwards  comes  by  ufc 
to  ufurp  it;  and  what  is  recommended  by  this  flatterer 
(that  ftudies  but  to  pleafc)  is  received  for  good.  There 
are  fo  many  ways  of  fallacy,  fuch  arts  of  giving  colours, 
appearances 'and  refemblanpes^by  this  court-drcfTer,  the 
fancy,  that  he  w^ho  is  net  wary  to  admit  nothing  but 
truth  itfelf,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  fubfer- 
.vient  to  any  thing  elfe,  cannot  but  be  caught.  He  that 
has  a  mind  to  believe,  has  half  aflentcd  already ;  and  he 
tha(  by  often. arguing  againft  his  own  fenfe,  impofcs 
i^Ifliood  00  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himfelf. 
Jbjjmkes  sLW^y  th^  grqa:  dfHwcjc  there  is  Jsetwixt  truth 

and 
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and  falftiood  ;  it  brings  them  almoft  together,  and  maTt» 
it  no  great  odds,  in  things  that  approach  fo  near,  which 
you  lake;  and  when  things  are  brought  to  that  pafs, 
pafTion,  or  intereft,  &c.  eafily,  and  without  being  per- 
ceived, determine  which  (hall  be  the  right. 
Indiffereney  ^'  3**"  '  ^^^"^  ^*'^  above,  that  wc  ftiould 

keep  a  perfed  indiffcrency  for  all  opinions, 
not  wifli  any  of  them  true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear 
foi,but  being  indifferent,  receive  and  embrace  thcra 
according  as  evidence,  and  thai  alone,  gives  the  attefta- 
tion  of  truth.  They  that  do  thus,  i.  e.  keep  their  minds 
indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  determined  only  by  evi- 
dence, will  always  find  the  undcrftanding  has  pcrcep- 
lion  enough  to  diftinguil'h  between  evidence  and  no  evi- 
dence, betwixt  plain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refufe  their  aflcnt  but  by  that  nicafurc,  they 
will  be  fafe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Which  being 
perhaps  but  few,  this  caution  will  have  alfo  this  good  in 
It,  that  it  will  put  them  upon  confidering,  and  teach 
them  the  necelTiiy  of  examining  more  than  they  doi 
without  which  the  mind  is  but  a  receptacle  of  incon- 
fiftcncics,  not  the  ftore-houfe  of  truths.  They  that  do 
not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in  themfelves  for  all  but 
truth,  not  fuppofed,  but  evidenced  in  themfelves,  put 
coloured  fpeCtacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look  on  things 
through  falfc  glalfes,  and  then  think  themfelves  excufcd 
in  following  the  falfc  appearances,  which  they  them- 
felves put  upon  them.  I  do  not  exped  that  by  this 
way  the  alTcnt  fhould  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to 
the  grounds  and  clearncft  M'hercwith  every  truth  is 
(Capable  to  be  made  out ;  or  that  men  ihould  be  perfetSly 
kept  from  trrour:  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can. 
by  anJ^  means  be  advanced  to;  I  aim  at  no  fuch  unat- 
tainable privilege;  I  am  only  fpeaking  of  what  they 
fhould  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their  own  minds, 
and  make  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties  in  the  purfuit  of- 
truth  [  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fail  us. 
It  is  mirm'anagemrnt  more  than  want  of  abilities  that" 
men  have  rcafon  to  complain  of,  and  which  they  aiflually- 
do  complain  of  in  ihofe  that  differ  from  them.  He  that* 
by  indifferency  for  all  bi^t  truth,  f^ficrs  not  tus  ailuU^ 
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to  go  faftcr  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it ;  will  learn 
to  examine,  and  examine  fairly  inftiad  of  prcfuming, 
and  nobody  will  be  at  a  lofs,  or  in  danger  for  want  of 
embracing  ihofe  truths  which  arc  nccclTary  in  his  Ration 
and  circumftances.  In  any  other  way  but  this,  all  the 
world  are  born  to  orthodoxy  ;  they  imbibe  at  firft  the 
allowed  opinions  of  their  country  and  party,  and  fo 
never  qucftjoning  their  truth,  not  one  of  an  hundred 
ever  examines.  They  are  applauded  for  prcfuming  they 
are  in  the  right.  He  that  confidcrs  is  a  foe  to  ortho- 
doxy, becaufc  pofiibty  he  may  deviate  Irom  fomc  of  the 
received  dodrines  there.  And  thus  men,  without  any 
induftry  or  acquifition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  truths 
(for  it  is  not  the  fame  every  where)  and  are  inured  to 
afTent  without  evidence.  This  influences  farther  than 
is  thought ;  for  what  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous 
bigots  in  all  parties,  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  fo 
ftiff  in  ;  or  ever  thought  it  his  bufincfs  or  duty  fo  to  do? 
It  is  fufpcded  of  luke-warmnefs  to  fuppofe  it  neccflary, 
and  a  tendency  to  apoftacy  to  go  about  ir.  And  if  a 
man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  pofuive  and  fierce 
for  pofitions,  whofe  evidence  he  has  never  once  ex- 
amined, and  that  in  matters  of  greateft  concernment  to 
him ;  what  fliall  keep  hmi  from  this  (liort  and  eafy  way 
of  being  in  the  right  in  cafes  of  Icfs  moment  ?  Thus  wc 
arc  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after 
the  fafliion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  fantalticalnefs, 
or  fomething  worfe,  not  to  do  fo.  This  tuHom  (which 
who  dares  oppofe.'j  makes  the  Ihort-fighied  bigots,  and 
the  warier  fccptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails :  and  thofc  ihat 
break  from  it  are  in  danger  of  hercfy :  for  taking  the 
whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodoxy 
poflefs  together?  Though  it  is  by  the  lall  alone  (which 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  every  wherej  that  errour  and 
herefv  are  judged  of:  for  argument  and  evidence  fignify 
nothing  in  the  cafe,  and  cxcufc  no  where,  but  are  furc 
to  be  borne  down  in  all  focJeties  by  the  infallible  ortho- 
doxy of  the  place.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth 
and  right  aflcnt,  let  the  opinions,  that  take  place  and 
prefcribe  in  the  feveral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  dlc- 
cUre.    I  never  faw  apy  reafo^  yet  w|iy  truth  might  not 
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be  truHcd  on  its  own  evidence  :  I  am  furc  if  that  be  ncJt 
able  to  fiipport  it,  there  is  no  fence  againll  errour ;  and 
then  truth  and  falfhood  are  but  names  that  (land  for  the 
fame  things.  Evidence  therefore  is  that  by  which  alone 
cvciy  man  is  (and  ftiould  be)  taught  to  regulate  his 
aflent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right  way, 
when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  arc  ufually  in  one  of  thefc 
three  dates ;  cither  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of 
fomc  propofition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or 
are  at  prefent  inclined  to ;  or  laftly,  they  do  with  aflur- 
ance  hold  and  profcfs  without  ever  having  examined, 
and  being  convinced  by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  firlV  of  thd'e  are  in  the  bcft  ftate  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfeft  freedom  and  in- 
difFercncy  ;  the  likelier  to  purfue  truth  the  better,  hav- 
ing  no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  miflead  them. 

§.35.  For  ignorance,  with  an  indifFcrency  for  truth, 
is  nearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclina- 
tion, which  is  the  great  fource  of  errour;  and  they  arc 
more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are  marching 
under  the  conduft  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  will  miflead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a 
licp»  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after 
the  right  way.  The  laft  of  the  three  forts  arc  in  the 
•vvorft  condition  of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be-perfuadcd 
And  fully  afTurcd  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without  hav- 
ing examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  ?  and  if  he  has  given  himfclf  up  to  believe  a 
Ive,  what  means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be 
aflbred  without  examining?  To  the  other  two  this! 
crave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  m  the 
bcft  ftate  of  the  two,  fo  he  (hould  purfue  truth  in  a 
method  fuitable  to  that  (late ;  i.  e.  by  inquiring  diredlly 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  without  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himfclf  with  their  quef- 
tions  or  difputcs  about  it ;  but  to  fee  what  he  himfelf 
ran,  fincercly  fearching  after  truth,  find  out.  He  that 
•proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
fciences,  though  he  be  refolvcd  to  examine  them  and 
*udgc .  o£  cbetu  freely,  does  yes  4tt'  Itaft  put  hitafclf  on 
•*-  that 
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ihat  fide,  and  poft  himfelf  in  a  party  which  he  wil!  not 
quit  till  he  be  beaten  out ;  by  which  the  mind  is  infen- 
Jibly  engaged  to  make  what  defence  it  can,  and  fo  is 
.unawares  biaflcd.-    I  do  not  fay  but  a  man  fhould  em- 
brace fome  opinion  when  he  has  examined,  elfe  he  exa- 
mines to  no  purpofe ;  but  the  forelt  and  fafeft  way  is  to 
have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has  examined,  and  that 
.without  any  the  leaft  regard  to  the  opinions  or  fyftems 
of  other  men  about  it.     For  example,  were  it  my  bufi^ 
nefs  to  underftand  phyfic,  would  not  the  fafe  and  readier 
way  be  to  confult  nature  herfclf,  and  inform  myfelf  in 
the  hiftory  of  difeafes  and  their  cures ;  than  cfpoufing 
the  principles  of  the  dogmatifts,   nicthodills,  or  chc- 
mills,  to  engage  in  all  the  difputes  concerning  either  of 
thofe  fyftems,  and  fuppofc  it  to  be  true,  till  I  have  tried 
what  they  can  fay  to  beat  me  out  of  it?     Or,  fuppofirig 
chat  Hippocrates,  or  any  other  book,  infallibly  contains 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  ;  would  not  the  direft  way  be  to 
fiudy,  read,  and  confider  that  book,  m  eigh  and  compare 
the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth,  rather  than  efpoufc  the 
dodlrines  of  any  party?  who,  though  they  acknowledge 
•his  authority,  have  already  interpreted  and  wire-drawn 
all  his  text  to  their  own  fenfe ;  the  tinfturc  whereof, 
when  1  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in  danger  to  mifun- 
derftand  his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him 
with  a  mind  unprepolfeired  by  dodors  and  conimenrarorj: 
of  my  feft;  whofe  rcafonings,  intcrprcrtation,  and  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  been  ufcd  to,  will  of  courfe  make 
all  qj;iime  that  way,  and  make  another,  and  perhaps  the 
genuine  meaning  of  the  author  feeni  har(h,  liraincd,  and 
uncouth  to  me.     For  words  having  naturally  none  of 
their  own,  carry  thai  fignification  to  the  hearer,  that  he 
is  ufed  to  put  upon  them,  whatever  be  the  Wnic  of  him 
that  ufes  them.     This,  I  think,  is  vifibiy  fo ;  ahd  if  it 
be,  he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  an)'  of  his  tenets, 
which' he  received  without  examination,  ought,  as  njuch 
as  he  can,  to  put  himfelf  whollv  into  this  ftatc  of  igno-- 
. ranee  in  reference  to  that  qucftion  ;  and  throwing  wholly 
by  all  his  former  norioa^,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  with  a  perfect  indittercncy,  the  queftion  in  itSs 
fourcc;  without  any  inclination  to  either  iide,  oraiijr 
*.  '.  regard 
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regard  to  his  or  others  unexamined  opinions.  Thlsl 
own  is  no  cafy  ching  to  do ;  but  1  am  not  inquiring  the 
cafy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way  to  troth ;  which 
they  muft  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
underftandings  and  their  own  fouls. 
Queftion.  ^-  3*'-  "^^^  indiUcrcncy  that  I  here  pro- 

pofc  will  alfo  enable  them  to  ftate  the  quef- 
tion  right,  which  ihcy  are  in  doubt  about,  without  which 
ihey  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear  decifion  of  it. 

%.  ;j7-   Another  fruit  from  this  indiffe- 
^^11^'  rcncy,  and  the  confidering  things  in  thetn- 

lelves  abftracl  from  our  own  opinions  and 
other  men's  notions  and  difcourfcs  on  them,  will  be, 
(hat  each  man  will  purfue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  moft  .igrccablc  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  to  his  apprchcnlion  of  what  it  fuggcfts  to  him  ;  in 
which  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  conftan- 
cy,  until  he  come  to  a  well-grounded  rcfolution  wherein 
he  may  acquiefce.  If  it  be  objcLTied  that  this  will 
require  every  man  to  be  a  fcholar,  and  quit  all  his  other 
bufinefs,  and  betake  himfelf  wholly  to  ftudy  ;  1  anfwcr, 
1  propofe  no  more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time  for. 
Some  men's  ftatc  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent 
of  knowledge;  the  neccflary  provifion  for  life  fwallows 
the  grcateft  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
Icifure  is  no  excufe  for  the  ofcitancy  and  ignorance  of 
thofe  who  have  time  to  fparc ;  and  every  one  has  enough 
togctasmuch  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected 
of  him,  and  he  that  docs  not  that,  is  in  love  with  igno- 
rance, and  is  accountable  for  it. 

§.38.  The  variety  of  diftcmpers  in  men's 
tign*""^         minds  is  as  pi  eat  as  of  thofe  in  their  bodies  ; 

fome  arc  epidemic,  few  efcape  them ;  and 
every  one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himfelf,  would  find 
fome  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  There  is  fcarcc 
any  one  without  ibme  idiofyncrafy  that  he  fuft'crs  by. 
Tliis  man  prefumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not 
fail  him  at  time  of  nerd  -,  and  ib  thinks  it  fupcrfluou* 
labour  to  make  any  provilion  before-hand.  His  un- 
dcrflanding  is  to  him  like  I-ortunatus's  purfe,  which  w. 
always  to  furniHi  himj  without  ever  putting  any  thin| 
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into  it  before-hand  ;  and  fo  he  fits  ft  ill  fatisfied,  without 
endeavouring  to  (lore  his  underftanding  with  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  fpontaneous  produdl  of  the  country^ 
and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillage?  Such  men  may 
fpread  their  native  riches  before  the  ignorant ;  but  they 
were  beft  nob  come  to  ftrcfs  and  trial  with  the  Ikilful. 
We  arc  born  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  fuperficies 
of  things  that  furrOund  them^  make  impreflions  on  the 
n^ligent>  but  nobody  penetrates  into  the  infide  without 
labour>  attention>  and  induftry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themfelves,  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile 
with  fymmetry  and  convenience  to  lodge  in  without 
toil  and  pains.  God  has  made  the  intelledlual  world 
harnionious  and  beautiful  without  us  ;  but  it  will  never 
come  into  our  heads  all  at  once ;  we  muft  bring  it  home 
piece-meal,  and  there  fet  it  up  by  our  own  induftry,  or 
elfe  \vre  ftiall  have  nothing  but  darknefs  and  a  chaos 
within^  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  things 
without  us. 

§.  39.  On  the  other  fide,  there  are  others 
that  deprefs  their  own  minds,  defpond  at    ^^^"* 
the  firft  difEculcy,  and  conclude  that  the 
getting  an  infight  in  any  of  the  fciences,  or  making  any 
progrefs  in  knowledge  farther  than  ferves  their  ordinary 
bufinefs,  is  above  their  capacities.     Thcfe  fit  ftill,  be- 
caufe  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go ;  as  the  others 
I  laft  mentioned  do,  becaufe  they  think  they  have  wings 
to  fly,  and  can  foar  on  high  when  they  pleafe.    To  thefe 
latter  one  may  for  anfwer  apply  the  proverb,  *'  Ufe  legs 
and  have  legs.**     Nobody  knows  what  ftrengih  of  parts 
he  has  till  he  has  tried  them.     And  of  the  underftand'- 
ing  one  may  moft  truly  fay,  that  its  force  is  greater 
generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it«     ^'  Virefque 
acquirit  cundo/* 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  fet 
the  mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigoroufly 
to  the  bufinefs ;  for  it  holds  in  the  ftruggies  of  the  mind 
as  in  thofe  of  war,  "  Dum  putant  fc  vincere  vicere;*' 
A  perfuafion  that  we  ftiall  overcome  any  difficulties  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  fciences,  feldom  fails  to  carry  us 
through  them*    Nobody   knows  the  llrcngth  of  his 
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mind,  ind  the  force  of  ^tiAy  and  regular  afyplication, 
till  he  haj  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that  fcts  out  upon 
weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but  grow  ftrongcr 
too  than  one,  who  with  a  vigorous  conftitution  and  firm 
limbs,  only  fits  Oill. 

Sonnething  of  kin  co  this,  men  may  obferve  in  them- 
felves,  when  the  mind  frights  itfclf  (as  it  often  docs) 
with  any  thing  reficiftcd  on  in  grofs,  and  tranfiently 
viewed  confufedly,  and  at  a  diftancc.  Things  thoi 
offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the  fliow  of  nothing  bur  diffi- 
culty in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  in>- 
pcnctrable  obfcurity.  But  the  truth  is,  thcfe  arc  no- 
thing bur  fpeftrcs  that  the  undcrf^anding  raifes  to  itfclf 
to  flatter  its  awn  lazincfs.  It  fees  nothing  diAin^ly  in 
things  remote,  and  in  ahuddle  ;  and  therefore  concluda 
too  fainrly,  that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  them.  It  is  bur  to  approach  nearer,  and 
chat  mift  of  our  own  raifing  that  inveloped  them  will 
remove ;  and  thofc  that  in  that  mifl  appeared  hideout 
giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  and  natural  iize  and  Ihape.  Things,  that 
in  a  remote  and  confufed  view  fcem  very  obfcurc,  muft 
be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  Ocps ;  and  what  it 
inoft  vifible,  eafy  and  obvious  in  them  firfl  confidered. 
Reduce  them  into  their  diltimtt  parts  ■,  and  then  in  their 
due  order  bring  all  that  fhmitd  he  known  concerning 
every  one  of  thofe  parts  into  plain  and  limpte  qut^ltiooij 
and  then  what  was  thought  obllurc,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parfs,  will  lay  itfcM  opi-n  to  the 
onderftanding  in  a  fair  view,  and  k-t  the  mind  into  ihas. 
which  before  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept  at  a  diftancc 
from,  as  wholly  myfterious.  I  appeal  to  my  reader** 
experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him, 
cfpecially  when,  bufy  on  one  ihir^,  he  has  occalional Ijr 
refie<^cd  on  another.  I  afk.  him  whether  he  has  never 
rhu*  been  feared  with  a  fuddcn  opinion  of  mighry  diffi- 
culcicj,  which  yet  have  vaniihed,  when  he  has  ferioufty 
and  methodically  applied  himfclf  to  the  confideniHon  of 
this  feemjng  terrible  fubjeft ;  and  there  has  been  no 
other  matter  of  aftonilhmcnF  left,  but  that  he  amufcd 
Juiufelf  wicb  fa  dikouiaging  a  piefpcA  of  fauowa'CaiC*  a 
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ing,  about  a  mitter,  which  in  the  handling  was  found 
to  have  nothing  in  it  more  ftrange  nor  intricate  than 
feveral  other  things  which  he  had  long  fince,  and  with 
cafe  maftcrcd.  This  experience  would  teach  us  how  to 
deal  with  fuch  bugbears  another  time,  which  Ihould 
rather  fcrve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  our 
induftry.  The  fureft  way  for  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cafes,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  ftrides  j 
let  that  which  he  feta  himfclf  to  learn  next,  be  indeed 
the  next  I  it  e.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows 
already'  as  is  potTible  j  let  it  be  diftinift:  but  not  remote 
from  it :  Let  it  he  new,  and  what  he  did  not  know  be- 
Fore,  that  the  undcrftanding  may  advance  {  but  let  it  be 
as  iittle  at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may  be 
clear  and  furc.  Al!  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it 
will  hold.  This  diftind  gradual  growth  in  knowledge 
is  firm  and  fure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every 
ftep  of  its  progreltion  in  an  eafy  and  orderly  train ;  than 
which  there  is  nothing  of  more  ufe  to  the  underflanding. 
And  though  this  perhaps  may  feem  a  very  flow  and 
lingering  way  to  knowledge:  yet  1  dare  confidently  af- 
firm, that  whoever  will  try  it  in  himfclf,  or  any  one  he 
wilt  teach,  (Iwll  find  the  advances  greater  in  this  method^ 
than  they  would  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  have  been  in 
any  other  he  could  have  taken.  The  greated  part  of 
true  knowledge  lies  in  a  diltin^  perception  of  things  ia 
themfclves  diftinilt.  And  feme  men  give  more  clear 
light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  diftinft  ftating  of  a 
queftion,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  grofs,  whole 
hours  together.  In  thia>  they  who  fo  flatc  a  quedion, 
do  no  more  but  fcparacc  and  difentangle  the  parts  of  it 
one  from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  fo  difentanglcd, 
in  their  due  ordef .  This  often,  without  any  more  ado, 
rcfolvcs  the  doubt,  and  Ihows  the  mind  where  the  truth 
lies.  The  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  in 
quefVion,  when  they  arc  once  fcparated  and  diUinflljr 
confidcred,  i«,  in  many  cafes,  prcfently  perceived,  and 
thereby  clear  and  lading  knowledge  gained ;  whereas 
thing!  in  grofs  taken  up  together,  and  fo  lying  together 
in  confufton,  can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confiifed, 
which  In  cfTcA  is  no,  knowledge ;  or  at  Icaft,  when  it 
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conies  to  be  examined  and  made  ufe  of,  will  prove  iitt!e 
better  than  none.  1  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat 
here  again  what  I  have  faid  clfcwhere,  that  in  teaming 
any  thing  as  little  fiiould  be  propofed  to  the  mind  at 
once  as  i?  pofiible;  and,  that  being  underftood  and  fully 
nuftcrcd,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  un- 
known ;  fimpic,  unperplcxed  propofuion  bElonging  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  defigncd. 

AwlogT.  *■  ■^°*    A"^'°Sy  "  °f  UJ^^^  "f<=  to  the 

mind  in  many  cafes,  cfpecially  in  natural 
phiiofophy;  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  contil}) 
in  happy  and  fucccfsful  experiments.  But  here  we  murt 
take  care  that  we  keep  ourfelvcs  within  that  wherein 
the  analogy  confifts.  For  example,  the  acid  oil  of 
vitriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  fuch  a  cafe,  therefore  the 
fpirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  ufed  in  the  like  cafe, 
If  the  good  eH'ed  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity 
of  it,  the  trial  may  be  juftified;  but  if  there  be  fomc- 
thing  clfc  befides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
produces  the  good  wc  dcfire  in  the  cafe ;  we  miftakc 
that  for  analc^y,  which  is  not,  and  fuffer  our  under- 
ftanding  to  be  mifguided  by  a  wrong  fuppofition  of 
analogy  where  there  is  none.     . 

Affotiation.         ^-  +'  •  Though  I  have,  in  the  fccond  book 
of  my  eflay  concerning  human  underfVand- 
ing,  treated  of  the  allbciation  of  ideas  ;  yet  having  done 
it  there  hiftorically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  underftand- 
ing  io  this  as  well  as  its  feveral  other  ways  of  operating, 
rather  than  dciigning  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ;  it  will,  under  this  latter. , 
consideration,  afford  other  matter  of  thought  to  thole 
who  have  a  mind  to  inftruilt  themfclves  thoroughly  ia 
the  right  way  of  condutfling  their  underftandings ;  andL 
that  the  rather,  bccaufe  this,  if  1  imllake  not,  is  as  fre- 
quent a  caufe  of  millake  and  errour  in  us,  as  perhaps 
any  thing  elfc  that  can  be  named)  and  is  a  difeafc  of  th^ 
mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any;  it  being  a  viry  hardLf 
thing  to  i^onvince  any  one  that  things  arc  not  Co^ 
naturally  ^o,  as  they  conllantly  appeu  to  bim. 
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By  this  one  cafy  and  unheeded  mifcarriagc  of  the  un- 
tlcrftanding,  fandy  and  loofc  foundations  become  infal- 
lible principles,  and  will  not  fuftcr  ihemfelves  ro  be 
touched  or  qucllioned ;  fuch  unnatural  connexions  be- 
come  by  cuftom  as  narural  to  the  mind  as  fun  and  light, 
fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  fo  fccm  to  carry  with 
them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  felf-cvidcnt  truths  thcm- 
felves.  And  where  then  ihall  one  with  hopes  of  fuccefs 
begin  the  cure?  Many  men  firmly  embrace  faliliood  for 
truth;  not  only  bccaufe  they  never  thought  otherwifet 
but  aifo  becaufe,  thus  blinded  as  they  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  they  never  could  think  othcrwifcs  at 
leaft  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  contcft  the  cm^ 
pire  of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles  ;  a  free- 
dom which  few  men  have  the  notion  ofjn  themfclvcs, 
and  fewer  arc  allowed  the  praftice  of  by  others  ;  it  being 
the  great  art  and  bufinefs  of  the  teachers  and  puides  in 
molt  feCls  to  fupprefs,  as  much  as  they  can,  this  funda- 
mental duty  which  every  man  owes  himfelf,  and  is  the 
lirfl:  fteady  ftcp  towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole 
train  of  his  anions  and  opinions.  This  would  give  one 
rcafon  to  fufpeft,  that  fuch  teachers  are  confcious  to 
themfclvcs  of  the  fallhood  or  weaknefs  of  the  tenets  they 
profefs,  iince  they  will  not  fuffer  the  grounds  whereon 
they  are  built  to  be  examined  ;  whereas  thofe  who  fcek 
«ruih  only,  and  dciire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing 
elfe,  freely  expofe  their  principles  to  the  tcrt  ;  are  pleafcd 
to  have  them  examined  ;  give  men  leave  to  reject  them 
if  they  can  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  weak  and  unfound 
in  them,  are  willing  to  haveic  detected,  that  they  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  others,  may  not  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
any  received  propofition  beyond  what  the  evidence  of 
its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow.     . 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  forts  of 
people  of  principiing  their  children  ^nd  fcholars  ;  which 
at  laft,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more,  but 
making  them  imbibe  their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets 
by  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  tq  them  whe- 
ther true  or  ialfe.  What  colours  may  be  given  to  this, 
or  of  what  ufe  it  may  be  when  praCtifcd  upon  the  vul- 
gar, deftined  to  labour,  and  given  up  to  the  fcrvice  of 
C  c  3  their 
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their  bellies,  I  will  not  hfrc  inquire.  Bui  as  to  the  in- 
eeouous  pari  of  mankind,  ^vho^e  condition  allow)  them 
fofurc,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth  ;  1  can  fee  na 
other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed, 
as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas, 
that  have  no  natural  cohcfion,  come  not  to  be  united  iiy 
(heir  heads;  and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to 
them  to  be  their  guide  in  the  whole  courfc  of  their  lives 
and  ftudies,  viz.  that  they  never  fuffcr  any  ideas  to  bo 
joined  in  their  underftandings,  in  any  other  or  ftrongcr 
combination  than  what  theirovvn  nature  and  correfpoii- 
dence  give  them  i  and  that  ihcy  otttn  examine  thofe 
that  they  find  linlced  together  in  their  minds  ;  whether 
this  affbciation  of  ideas  be  from  the  vitiblc  agreement 
that  is  in  the  ideas  themfclvcs,  or  from  the  habitual  and 
prevailing  cuflom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  togc. 
jhcr  in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  againft  this  evil,  before  it  be 
thoroughly  riveted  by  cuftoni  in  the  undcrftanding  ;  but 
he,  that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  eftabliftied  it, 
fnuft  nicely  obfcrve  the  very  quick  and  almoft  impcr* 
Ceptible  motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  adiona. 
What  I  have  iaid  in  another  place  about  the  char^of 
the  ideas  of  fenfc  into  thofc  of  judgnient.  may  be  proof 
of  this.  Let  any  one  n<il  (killed  in  painting  be  tok) 
when  he  fees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other  things 
fo  painted,  as  they  are  in  fomc  places  ihown ;  that  he 
docs  not  fee  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince 
him  but  by  the  touch  :  He  will  not  believe  that  by  an 
inft^ntaneouE  legerdemain  of  his  own  thoughts,  one  idea  | 
is  fubfticuted  for  another.  How  frequent  inflances  may 
one  meet  with  of  this  in  the  arguings  of  the  learned, 
who  not  feldom,  in  two  ideas  that  they  have  been 
accuftomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  fubtliime  one  for  the 
pther;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiv- 
ing it  ihemfelves  ?  This,  whilft  they  are  under  the  de- 
ceit of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and  they 
applaud  themfclvcs  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  whef\ 
indeed  they  arc  contending  for  errour.  And  the  con- 
fufjon  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cuftomary  con- 
fif xion  of  chem  in  their  nitnds  hath  made  to  them  almoin 
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one,  fills  their  head  wich  falfc  views,  and  their  reafon- 
ings  with  fslfc  confequenccs, 

%.  43.  Right  underftandirtg  conlifts  in  yji^jj, 
xhe  difcovcry  and  adherence  to  truth,  and 
ihal  in  the  perception  of  the  vifible  or  probable  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  they  are  affirmed  and 
idenicd  one  of  another.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  right  ufe  and  condutft  of  the  underfianding,  whofe 
burincfs  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  elfe,  is,  that  the 
mind  ftiould  be  kept  in  a  perfeifl:  indiffercncy,  not 
inclining  to  cither  fide,  any  farther  than  evidence  Jettlei 
it  by  knowledge,  or  the  overbalance  of  probability  gives 
it  the  turn  of  alTent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard 
to  meet  with  any  difcourfc  wherein  one  may  nof  per- 
ceive the  author  not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  rcafon- 
able  and  fit)  but  inclined  and  bialicd  to  one  fide  of  the 

?uellion,  with  marks  of  a  defire  that  that  Ihould  be  true, 
f  it  be  aflced  me,  how  authors  who  have  fuch  a  bias  and 
lean  %•  it  may  be  difcovered  ?  I  anfwer,  by  obferving 
how  in  their  writings  or  arguings  they  are  often  led  by 
their  inclinations  to  change  the  ideas  of  the  quellion, 
either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  adding  and  joining 
others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  confideration 
arc  fo  varied,  as  to  be  more  ferviccable  to  their  purpofc, 
and  to  be  thereby  brought  to  an  eaficr  and  nearer  agree- 
ment, or  more  vilible  and  remoter  difagreement  one 
with  another.  This  is  plain  and  direifl  fophiflry  ;  but 
1  am  far  from  thinking,  that  wherever  il  is  found  it  is 
made  ufe  of  with  dciign  ro  deceive  and  miflead  the 
readers.  It  is  vifible  that  men's  prejudices  and  mcHna- 
cions  by  this  way  impoG;  often  upon  themfelves;  and 
their  affcition  for  truth,  under  their  prcpoflenion  in 
favour  of  one  fide,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them 
from  it.  Inclination  fuirgefts  and  Hides  into  their  dif- 
courfc favouraHie  terms,  which  introduce  favourable 
ideas:  till  at  lalf  t>\  this  means  that  it  concluded  clear 
and  evident,  thus  drclTed  up^  which,  taken  in  its  native 
ftate,  by  making  ul'e  of  none  bur  the  precjfe  determined 
ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  :ill.  The  putting 
thefe  glolfes  on  what  they  affirm,  ihefe,  as  they  are 
thought,  handfome,  eaiy  and  gracclul  explications  4A 
C  c  4  what 
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what  they  arc  difcourfmg  on,  is  fo  much  the  charafler 
of  what  is  called  and  cftccmcd  writing  well,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be  pcrfuaded 
to  leave  what  fcrvcs  fo  well  to  propagate  their  opinions^ 
and  procure  themfelves  credit  in  the  wptld,  for  a  more 
jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  fame 
terms  precifely  annexed  to  the  fame  ideas ;  a  four  and 
blunt  ftifFnefs  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who 
force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irrcfiftiblc 
dcmonftration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit 
the  loofer,  though  more  infinuating  ways  of  writing; 
if  tl]cy  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  dole  to  truth  and 
inllrudlion  by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unfpphifticated 
arguments ;  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  iippofcd 
on  by  fallacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways  of  infinyation. 
To  do  this,  the  fureft  and  mofl:  ctFectual  remedy  is  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  of  the  quef- 
tion  ftrippcd  of  words;  and  fo  likewife  in  th^  train  of 
argumentation,  to  take  up  the  author's  ideas,  negledt- 
ing  his  words,  obferving  how  they  connect  or  feparate 
thofe  in  the  queftion.  He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to 
caft  off  all  that  is  fuperfluous ;  he  will  fee  what  is  per- 
tinent, what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to,  what  fiidcs  by, 
the  queftion.  This  will  readily  Ihow  him  all  the  foreign 
ideas  in  the  difcourfe,  and  where  they  were  brought  iaj 
and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer ;  yet  he  will 
perceive  that  they  give  no  light  nor  ftrepgth  to  his  rea- 
fonings. 

This,  though  it  be  the  fliorteft  and  eafieft  way  ojf 
reading  books  with  profit,  and  kecpiog  one's  fe^f  from 
being  milled  by  great  names  or  plauiib^e  difcourfes; 
yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  thofe  who  have  not  ac- 
cuftomcd  themfelves  to  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  expcdled  that 
every  one  (amongft  thofe  few  who  really  purfue  truth) 
iliould  this  way  guard  his  underftanding  from  being  im- 
pofcd  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  IcaJl'  undefigncd  fophiftryj 
which  creeps  into  moft  of  the  books  of  argument.  Thcy^ 
that  write  againft  their  convicflion,  or  that,  next  to 
them,  are  rcfolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party  they 
were  engaged  in^  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  rejctt  any  viP* 

that 
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that  may  help  to  defend  their  caufe^  and  therefore  fuch 
Ihould  be  read  with  the  grcateff'  caution.  And  they, 
who  write  for  opinions  they  are  (incerely  perfuaded  of* 
and  believe  to  be  true>  think  they  may  fo  far  allow 
themfelves  to  indulge  their  laudable  aifedlion  to  truth, 
as  to  permit  their  efleem  of  it  to  give  it  the  belt  colours, 
and  fet  it  oif  with  the  beft  cxpreflions  and  drcfs  they 
can«  thereby  to  gain  it  the  eafiefl  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  decpeft  there. 

'  One  of  thofe  being  the  ftate  of  mind  we  may  juftly 
fuppofe  moil  writers  to  be  in«  it  is  fit  their  readers, 
who  apply  to  them  for  inftrudion^  fhouid  not  lay  by 
that  caution  which  becomes  a  fincere  purfuit  of  trutl^ 
and  ihould  make  them  always  watchful  againil  what* 
ever  might  conceal  or  mifreprefent  it.  If  they  have 
not  the  fkill  of  reprefenting  to  themfelves  the  author's 
fenfc  by  pure  ideas  feparated  from  founds,  and  thereby 
diveiled  of  the  falfe  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments  of 
fpeech ;  this  yet  they  ihould  do,  they  ihould  keep  the 
precife  queftion  ileadily  in  their  minds,,  carry  it  along 
with  them  through  the  whole  difcourfe,  and  fuffer  not 
the  leail  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  addition,  fub* 
tradlion,  or  fubilituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can 
do  who  has  a  mind  to  it ;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to 
it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  underiianding  only  the  ware- 
houfe  of  other  men's  lumber ;  I  mean  falfe  and  uncon- 
eluding  reafonings,  rather  than  a  repoiitory  of  truth  for 
his  own  ufe;  which  will  prove  fubilantial,  and  iland 
him  in  ilead,  when  he  has  occaiion  for  it.  And  whe- 
ther fuch  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and  con- 
duds  his  own  underftanding  right,  1  leave  to  his  own 
underilanding  to  j  udge. 

§.43.  The  mind  of  man  being  very  nar- 
row,  and  fo  ilow  in  making  acquaintance    ^ticaT*^ 
with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths,  that 
no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  than  ours, 
to  know  all  truths;  it  becomes  our  prudence,  in  our 
fearch  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thouejhts  about 
fundamental- and  material  queftions,  carefully  avoiJing 
xhofe  that  are  trifling,  and  not  fuft'ering  ourfi.lvcs  to  be 
diverted  trom  our  mam  even  purpoie,  by  thole  thir  are 

iiitiJy 
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merely  incidental.  How  much  cf  many  young  men'i 
tine  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  ini^uiries,  I  need 
rot  mention.  This  is  no  better  than  if  a  niaw,  who  wai 
to  be  a  painter,  ftiould  fpend  all  his  time  in  examining 
ihc  threads  of  the  fevcral  cloths  he  is  lo  paint  upon,  and 
counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil  and  brufh  he  intendi 
to  ufe  in  the  laying  on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much 
worfe  than  for  a  young  painter  to  fpend  his  apprentice- 
fhip  in  fuch  ufelefs  niceties  ;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  hit 
pains  to  no  purpofe,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor 
any  help  to  it,  and  fo  is  really  to  no  purpofe :  whcreai 
fncn  dtligncd  for  fcholars  have  often  their  heads  foBiled 
and  warmed  with  dilpulcs  on  logical  qucllions,  that 
they  take  thofe  airy  ufelefs  notions  for  real  and  fubftan- 
tial  knowledge,  and  think  their  undcrtiandings  fo  well 
furnilhed  with  fciencc,  that  they  need  not  look  any  fiu"- 
ther  into  the  nature  of  things,  or  defcend  to  the  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  experiment  and  inquiry.  This  ii 
fo  obvious  a  mifmanagement  of  the  underftanding,  arwl 
that  in  the  profelTed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  couW 
not  be  pafled  by ;  to  which  might  be  joined  abundance 
of  qucrtions,  and  the  way  of  handling  of  them  in  the 
fchools.  What  faults  in  particular  of  this  kind,  every 
man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  of,  would  be  infinite  to  enu- 
merate; it  fuflices  to  have  Ihown  that  fuperficial  and 
flight  difcovcries  and  obfcTvations  that  contain  nothing 
of  moment  in  themfelvcs,  nor  fcrvc  as  clues  to  lead  us 
into  farther  knowledge,  Ihouid  not  be  thought  worth 
our  fcarching  after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  He  at  the  bottom, 
the  bafis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  reft,  and  in 
which  they  have  their  conlirtency.  Thcfe  arc  teeming 
truths,  rich  in  ftore,  with  which  they  furnifh  the  mind, 
and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  arc  not  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  thcmfelvcs,  but  give  light  and  evi- 
dence to  other  things,  that  without  them  could  not  be 
fecn  or  known.  Such  is  that  admirable  difcovcry  of 
Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another, 
which  may  be  counted  as  the  bafis  of  natural  phifofo- 
phy  J  whith,  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  underrtanding  of 
Che  great  frarne  of  our  foJar  fyftem,  he  has  to  the  allo- 

niftiment 
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Timent  of  the  learned  wo  Id  Jl  jwn  j  and  how  much 
farther  it  would  guide  us  moK.cr  things,  it  rightly  pur- 
fvied,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Savior's  great  rule,  that 
•'  we  fbould  love  our  ne;>^h;i-..ur  as  ourftlves,"  is  fuch  a 
fundamental  truth  for  ilii:  rej^ulating  human  focicty, 
that,  I  think,  by  that  al-i.e^  one  might  without  diffi- 
culty determine  all  the  cr.:;s  and  doubis  in  fecial  mora- 
lity. Thcfe  and  fuch  as  thcfe  are  the  truths  we  {hould 
endeavour  to  find  out,  am;  (lore  our  minds  with.  Which 
leatfs  mc  to  another  thing  in  the  condmfl  of  the  undcr- 
ftanding  that  is  no  lefs  neceflary,  viz. 

§.  44.  To  accuftom  ourfelves,  in  any  gottonuog. 
queftion  propofed,  10  examine  and  find  out 
upon  what  it  bottoms.  Moft  of  the  difficulties  that 
come  in  our  way,  when  well  confitJered  and  traced,  lead 
us  to  fome  propofiiion,  which,  known  to  be  true,  clears 
the  doubt,  and  gives  an  eafy  folution  of  the  quellion; 
whilft  topical  and  fuperficial  arguments,  cf  which  there 
is  ftorc  to  be  found  on  both  fides,  filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  copious  dit- 
courfe,  ferve  only  to  amufe  the  underltanding,  and  en- 
tertain company  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the 
quellion.  the  only  place  of  red  and  liability  for  an 
inquifitive  mind,  whofe  tendency  is  only  to  truth  and 
knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  grand 
feignior  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his 
people?  This  queftion  cannot  be  refolved  without  com- 
ing to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal; 
for  upon  that  it  turns ;  and  that  truth  well  fettled  in  the 
undcrftanding.  and  carried  in  the  mind  through  the 
various  debates  concerning  the  various  rights  of  men  in 
fociety,  will  go  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end  to  lhem» 
and  (howing  on  which  fide  the  truth  is. 

$.  45.  There  is   fcarce  any  thing  more  . 

for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  for  the  Jf^ou^hB? 
eafc  of  life,  and  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs, 
than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  difpofe  of  his  own  thought!; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole  con- 
dud:  of  the  undcrftanding  than  to  get  a  full  maftcry  over 
it.    The  tnindt  in  a  waking  man.  hai  always  fome 
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objeft  that  it  applies  itfelf  to ;  which,  when  we  are  lazy 
or  unconcerned^  we  can  eafily  change,  and  at  pleafure 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a 
third,  which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former. 
Hence  men  forward ly  conclude,  and  frequently  fay,  no- 
thing is  fo  free  as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  fo ; 
but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  feveral  inftances; 
and  there  are  many  cafes  wherein  there  is  nothing  more 
refty  and  ungovernable  than  our  thoughts :  Theyjjfill , 
not  be  directed  what  objeA^  to  purfue,  nor  be  takm  off 
from  thofe  they  have  once  fixed  on ;  but  run  away  with 
a  man  in  purfuit  of  thofe  ideas  they  have  in  view,  |et 
him  do  what  he  can. 

1  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by 
a  cuftom  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ftanding  to  a  fcanty 
coUcdlion  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itfetf 
to  a  more  copious  ftock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance 
with  thofe  that  would  afford  more  abundant  matter  ojf 
ufeful  contemplation ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  fpeak- 
ing.  The  irrconveniency  I  would  here  reprefent,  and 
find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  fometimes  t6 
transfer  our  minds  from  one  fubjedt  to  another,  in  cafes 
where  the  ideas  are  equally  ^miliar  to  us. 

Matters,  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by 
any  of  our  paflions,  take  poffeflion  of  our  minds  with  a 
kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  diflodged  % 
but,  as  if  the  paflion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the 
IherifF  of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the*  poiTe,  the 
underftanding  is  feixed  and  taken  with  the  objed  it  in* 
troduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  confidered 
there.  There  is  fcarce  any  body,  I  think,  of  fo  calm  a 
temper  who  hath  not  fome  time  found  this  tyranny  on 
his  underftanding,  and  fuffered  under  the  inconvenience 
of  it.  Who  is  there  almoft,  whofe  mind,  at  fome  time 
or  other,"  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  fo  faftened 
to  fome  clog,  that  it  could  not  turn  itfelf  to  any  other 
objedt  ?  I  call  it  a  cXogy  for  it  hangs  upon  the  mind  fo 
as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  adlivity  in  the  purfuit  of  other 
contemplations  $  and  advances  itfelf  little  or  not  at  all 
in  the  knowledge  oi  the  thing  which  it'fo  clofely  hugs 
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and  conftantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  poflelFed,  arc  fomc- 
times  as  if  they  were  fo  in  the  worfc  fenfe,  and  lay  under 
the  power  pf  an  inchaniment.  They  Tec  not  what  pafTos 
before  their  eyes  ;  hear  not  the  audible  difcourfe  of  the 
company;  and  when  by  any  ftrong  applicacion  to  them 
they  arc  roufed  a  little,  they  arc  like  men  brought,  ta 
themfelves  from  fome  remote  region;  whereas  in  truth 
they  come  no  farther  than  their  fecret  cabinet  within, 
where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the  puppet, 
which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment. 
The  (hame  that  fuch  dumps  caufe  to  well-bred  people, 
when  it  carries  them  away  from  the  company,  where 
they  fhould  bear  2  part  in  the  converfation,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  argument,  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  condut^l  of  our 
underftanding,  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make 
ufe  of  it  to  thole  purpofes,  and  on  thofe  occalions 
wherein  wc  have  need  of  its  afliftaiice.  The  mind 
ihouid  be  always  free  and  ready  to  turn  itfelf  to  the  va- 
riety of  objeds  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much  con- 
fideration  as  fliall  for  that  time  be  thought  lit.  To  be 
cngrofled  fo  by  one  objed:,  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem- 
plation, is  to  riialce  it  of  no  ufe  to  us.  Did  this  (late 
of  mind  remain  always  fo,  every  one  would,  without 
fcruple,  give  it  the  name  of  pcrfei^t  madnefs ;  and  whilft 
it  does  lall,  at  whatever  intervals  it  returns,  fuch  a  rota- 
tion of  thoughts  about  the  fame  objedt  no  more  carries 
us  forward  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than 
getting  upon  a  mill-horfe  whilft  he  jogs  on  in  his"  cir- 
cular track  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  fomcthing  niuft  be  allowed  to  legitimate  paf- 
lioiis,  and  to  natural  inclinations.  Every  man,  bclides 
occasional  alTet^lions,  has  Dclovcd  fludies,  and  thofe  the 
mind  wilt  more  clofcly  ftick  to ;  but  yet  it  is  bell  thac 
it  lliould  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free  dif^ofal 
of  the  man,  and  co  adt  how  and  upon  what  he  directs. 
This  we  fhould  endeavour  to  obtain,  unlcls  we  would 
be  content  with  fuch  a  fiaw  in  our  underftandiiig,  that 
fomccimes  we  lliould  be  as  it  were  without  it;  for:it  is 
vcr/  little  better  than  To  in  cafes  where  wc  ^annot  make 
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ufc  of  it  to  thofc  purpofcs  we  Mould,  and  which  rtand 
in  prefcnt  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this 
difeafc,  we  muft  know  the  feveral  caufes  of  it,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  wc  will  hope  to  labour  with 
fuccefs. 

One  we  have  already  inflanccd  in,  whereof  all  men 
that  reflect  have  fo  general  a  knowledge,  and  fo  often 
an  experience  in  rhemfelves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it. 
A  prevailing  patlion  fo  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the 
objetil  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  paffionatcly  in  love 
cannot  bring  himfclf  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or 
a  kind  mother,  drooping  under  the  lofa  of  a  child,  is 
not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  fhe  was  wont  in  the  difcourfe 
of  the  company  or  converfation  of  her  friends. 

But  though  pafTion  be  the  moft  obvious  and  general, 
yet  it  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  binds  up  the  undcrftand- 
ing,  and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from 
which  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Befides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  underftand- 
ing,  when  it  has  a  while  employed  itfelf  upon  a  fuhjert 
which  either  chance,  or  fome  flight  accident,  offered  to 
it,  without  the  intcreft  or  recommendation  of  any  p«f- 
fion  J  works  itfcif  into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets 
into  a  career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  in- 
creafes  its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not  be  (topped  Of 
diverted  ;  though,  when  the  heat  is  over,  it  fees  all  this 
earncft  application  was  about  a  trifle  not  worth  a  thou^t, 
and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  loft  labour. 

There  is  a  third  fort,  if  I  miftake  not,  yet  lower  than 
this  t  it  is  a  fort  of  childifhnefs,  if  I  may  fb  fay,  of  th^ 
undcrftanding,  wherein,  during  the  Ht,  it  plays  with 
and  dandles  fome  infignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor 
with  any  defign  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  eafily  be  got  off 
from  it.  Thus  ['ome  trivial  (entence,  or  a  fcrap  of  poe- 
try, will  fometimes  get  into  men's  heads,  and  makff 
fuch  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no  ftilling  of  it  i  no 
peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any  th'ng  elfc, 
but  this  impertinent  gueft  will  uke  up  the  mmd  and 
poirefs  the  thoughts  in  fpite  of  all  en^eitviwrs  te  gel 
rid  of  it.    Whether  cvcr^  one  bath  cjtpqrimcnied  in 
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themfelvei  this  troublcfome  intrufion  of  fome  frifting 
ideas  which  thus  importune  the  undcrdanding,  and  hin- 
der it  from  being  better  cnnploycd,  I  know  not.  But 
pcrfons  of  very  good  parts,  and  thofe  more  than  one,  I' 
have  heard  fpeak  and  complain  of  it  themfelvcs.  The 
reafon  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  have 
known  in  a  cafe  fomcihing  of  kin  to  this,  though  much 
odder,  and  ttiac  is  of  a  fort  of  vifions  that  fomc  people 
have  lying  t^uiet,  but  perfciftly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or 
with  their  eyes  lliut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces,  molt 
commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train 
one  after  another  s  fo  that  having  had  juft  the  fight  of 
the  one,  it  immediately  paiTea  away  to  give  place  to  an- 
other, that  the  fame  inrtant  fucceeds,  and  has  as  quick 
an  exit  as  its  leader;  and  fo  they  march  on  in  a  conflant 
fucccdion  ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  endeavour 
be  rtopped  or  retained  beyond  the  inftant  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  is  thruil  out  by  its  follower,  which  will  have 
its  turn.  Concerning  this  fantaftical  phenomenon  I 
have  talked  with  fcveral  people,  whereof  fome  have  been 
pcrfcdiy  acquainted  with  ir,  and  others  have  been  fo 
wholly  ftrangers  to  it,  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent 
parts,  who  had  got  paft  thirty  without  having  ever  had 
the  leaft  notice  of  any  fuch  thing;  file  was  fo  great  3 
ftranger  to  it,  that  when  fhe  heard  me  and  another  talk- 
ing of  ir,  could  fcarce  forbear  thinking  wc  bantered  her ; 
but  fomc  time  after  drinkinj^  a  large  dofe  of  dilute  tea, 
(as  (he  wai  ordered  by  a  phyiician)  going  to  bed,  (he 
told  U8  at  next  meeting,  that  ihe  had  now  experimented 
what  our  difcourfe  had  much  ado  to  perfuade  her  of. 
She  had  feen  a  great  variety  of  iaces  in  a  long  train,  fuc- 
cecding  one  another,  as  we  had  defcribed ;  they  were 
all  ftrangers  and  intruders,  fuch  as  (he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  before,  nor  fought  after  then;  and  as  the/ 
came  of  themfelvcs  they  went  too ;  none  of  them  flayed 
a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endcavoors 
flie  could  ufc,  but  went  on  in  their  folemn  proceHionr 
jud  appeared  and  then  vanifhed.  This  odd  phcnoroe- 
aoD  mmt  to  have  a  mechanical  caufe,  and  to  depend 
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upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
ipirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  paflion,  I  know  no  way 
to  fet  the  mind  free  and  at  liberty,  to  profecute  what 
thoughts  the  man  would  rhake  choice  of^  but  to  allay 
the  prefent  pailion^  or  counterbalance  it  with  another; 
which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  Ilydy,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  paflions. 

Thofe  who  find  themfelves  apt  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  fpontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts^  not 
excited  by  any  paflion  or  intereft,  muft  be  very  wary 
and  careful  in  all  the  inftances  of  it  to  Hop  it^  and  never 
humour  their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  bufy.     Men 
know  the  value  of  their  corporeal  liberty,  and  there- 
fore fuffer  not  willingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put 
upon  them.     To  have  the  mind  captivated  is,  for  the 
time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,  and  deferves 
our  utmoft  care  and  endeavours  to  preferve  the  freedom 
of  our  better  part.     In  this  cafe  our  pains  will  not  be 
loft ;  ftriving  and  ftruggling  will  prevail,  if  wc  con- 
ilantly,  on  all  fuch  occalions,  make  ufe  of  it.     We  muft 
never  indulge  thefe  trivial  attentions  of  thought ;  as  fooh 
as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itfelf  a  bufinefs  of  nothing, 
we  fhould  immediately  difturb  and  check  it,  introduce 
new  and  more  fcrious  confiderations,  and  not  leave  till 
we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  purfuit  it  was  upon. 
This,  at  firft,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice  grow 
to  an  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult;   but  conftant 
endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  laft  make  it 
cafy.    And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and 
can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleafure  from  incidental 
and  undeligned  purfuits,  .it  may  not  be  amifs  for  him  to 
go  on  farther,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of 
greater  moment,  that  at  the  laft  he  nlay  have  a  full 
power  9ver  his  own  mind,  and  be  fo  fully  maftcr  of  his 
own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one 
fubjcc^  to  another,  with. the  fame  eafe  that  he  can  lay 
by  any  thing  he  has  in  his  .hand,  and  take  fonfiething 
<lfexhat  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it.     This 
liberty  of  m^nd  is  of  great  ufe  both  in  bufineis  and  ftudy,.* 
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mad  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  fmall  advantage  of 
•cafe  and  difpatch  in  all  that  is  the  chofen  and  ufeful 
employment  of  his  under(landtng« 

The  third  and  lad  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind 
to  be  fometimes  taken  up  with^  I  mean  the  chiming  of 
fome  particular  words  or  fentence  in  the  memory^  and, 
as  it  werCj  making  a  noife  in  the  head,  and  ^the  like, 
feldom  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very 
]oofely  and  negligently  employed.  It  were  better  in-> 
deed  to  be  without  fuch  impertinent  and  ufelefs  repetU 
tions :  any  obvious  idea,  wnen  it  is  roving  carelefsly  at 
a  venture,  being  of  more  ufe,  and  apter  to  fugged  fome-> 
(hing  worth  conlideration^  than  the  iniignificant  bu2Z 
of  purely  empty  founds.  But  fince  the  roufing  of  the 
mind^  and  fetting  the  underdanding  on  work  with  fome 
degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the  mod  part  prefently  fct 
it  free  fro;n  thefe  idle  companions ;  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
whenever  we  find  ourfelves  troubled  with  them,  to  make 
vi2:  x)f  fo  profitable  a  remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 
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I     T3  KADING  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  under^ 
.1\.  landing. 

The  improvement  of  the  underftanding  is  for  two 
ends;  firft,  for  our  own  increafe  of  knowledge;  fccondly. 
to  enable  us  to  deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to 
others. 

The  latter  of  thcfe,  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  ftudy 

in  a  gentleman  f  yet  it  is  at  Icaft  equal  to  the  other,  fince 

the  greatcft  part  of  his  bufincfs  and  ufefulnefs  in  the 

'      world  13  by  the  influence  of  what  he  fays,  or  writes  to 

others. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extent 
of  our  ideas.  Therefore  he,  who  would  be  univerfally 
knowing,  muft  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  objcifls  of  all 
fciences.  But  this  is  not  neceflary  to  a  gentleman, 
whofe  proper  calling  is  the  fcrvice  of  his  country;  and 
fo  is  moft  properly  concerned  in  moral  and  political 
knowledge;  and  thus  the  fttidies,  which  more  imme- 
diately belong  to  his  calling,  arc  thofc  which  treat  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  civil  focicty,  and  the  arts  of  go- 
j      vcrnment ;  and  will  take  in  atfo  law  and  hiftory. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furnilhed  with  the 
ideas  belonging  to  his  calling,  which  he  will  find  in  the 
book*  that  treat  of  the  matters  abov,?-mcntioncd. 
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But  the  next  ftcp  towards  the  improvement  of  his 
under  Handing,  muft  be,  to  obferve  the  connexion  of 
thefe  ideas  in  the  propofiiions,  which  thofe  books  hold 
forth,  and  pretend  to  teach  as  truths ;  which  till  a  man 
can  judge,  whether  they  be  truths  of  no,  his  under- 
ftanding  is  but  little  improved;  and  he  doth  but  think 
and  talk  after  the  books  that  he  hath  read,  without  hav- 
ing  any  knowledge  thereby.  And  thu^  men  of  much 
reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  littie  knowing. 

The  third  and  lad  flep  therefore,  in  improving  the 
underftanding,  is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any 
propofition  advanced  bottoms;  and  to  obferve  the  con- 
nexion of  the  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  that  foundation,  upon  which  it  is  ereiSed,  or  that 
principle,  from  which  it  is  derived.  This,  in  fliort,  is 
right  reafoning;  and  by  this  way  alone  true  knowledge 
is  to  be  got  by  reading  and  ftudying. 

When  a  man,  by  ufc,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  obfcrv- 
ing  and  judging  of  the  reafoning  and  coherence  of  what 
he  reads,  and  how  it  proves  what  it  pretends  to  teach  j 
he  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  im- 
proving his  underflanding,  and  enlarging  his  knowledge 
by  reading. 

But  that,  as  1  have  faid,  being  not  all  that  a  gentle- 
man (hould  aim  at  in  reading,  he  iTiould  farther  take 
care  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art  alfo  of  fpeaking,  that 
fo  he  may  be  able  to  nuke  the  bcft  ufc  of  wlut  he 
knows. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  intwo  things, 
viz.  pcrfpicuiry  and  right  rcafonirtg. 

Perfpiculty  confifts  in  the  uHng  of  proper  terms  for 
the  ideas  or,  thoughts,  which  he  would  have  pafs  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another  man.  It.i^  this,  that 
gives  them  an  eafy  entrance  ;  and  it  is  with  delig^,  that 
men  hearken  to  thofe,  whom  they  eafily  undcrftand; 
whereas  what  is  obfcurely  faid,  dying  as  it  is  fpoken,  is 
ufually  not  only  loft,  but  creates  a  prejudice  in  the 
hearer,  as  if  he  that  l^oke  knew  not  what  he  faid,  or 
was  afraid  to  have  it  undcrnood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  read  fuch  books  as  arc 
allowed  to  be  v/xit  wich  the  gr^teil  cjo^^a^fs  and  pro- 
--  --  pncty. 
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pf  lety,  in  the  language  that  a  man  ufes.  Art  author  cx- 
cellcnr  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  fcveral  others,  is  Dr. 

J     Tillotfon,  late  archbUhop  of  Canterbury,  in  all  that  is 

I  publifhed  of  his.  1  have  chofen  rather  to  propofc  this 
[     pattern,  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearlyt 

than  thofe  who  give  rules  about  it ;  fince  we  are  more 
j    apt  to  learn  by  example,  than  by  direction.     But  if  any 

II  one  hath  a  mind  to  confult  the  maftcrs  in  the  art  of 
l[  fpeaking  and  writing,  he  may  find  in  TuUy  "  De  Ora- 
1  tore,"  and  another  trcatife  of  his  called,  Orator  j  and  in 
i    Quintilian'3   Inflitutions ;   and    Boileau'S  "  Traite  du 

Sublime"  • ;  inftruCtions  concerning  [his,  and  the  Other 
parts  of  fpeaking  well. 

Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing;  without  which,  perfpicuity  fcrvcs  but  to  cxpofe 
the  fpeakcr.  And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  fhould 
propofc  the  Conllant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by 
his  example  will  teach  both  perfpicuity,  and  the  w^ 
of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book  that  I  know ; 
and  therefore  will  defcrve  to  be  read  upon  that  account 
over  and  over  again  ;  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Bcfides  thcfc  books  in  Englifli,  Tully,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil. Livy,  and  Cxfar's  Commentaries,  may  be  read  to 
form  one's  mind  to  a  relifh  of  a  right  way  of  fpeaking 
and  writing. 

The  books  T  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in 
order  only  to  writing  and  fpeaking  well ;  'not  but  that 
ihey  will  defcrve  to  be  read  upon  other  accounts. 

The  fludy  of  morality,  I  have  above  mentioned  as 
that  that  becomes  a  gentleman;  not  barely  as  a  man, 

i.      but  in  order  to  his  bulinefs  as  a  gentleman.     Of  this 

[     there  arc  books  enough  writ  both  by  anrient  and  modern 
philofophcrs;  but  the  morality  of  the  gofpel  doth  fo 

J     exceed  them  all,  that,  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge 
of  true  morality,  I  Ihall  fend  him  to  no  other  book,  but 

I     the  New  Teftament.     But  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  fee  how 
far  the  heathen  world  carried  that  fcience,  and  whereon 

\     they  boitomed  their  ethics,  he  will  be  delightfully  and 

•  That  ircaiifc  is  a  irandation  from  Longinus. 

D  d  . 
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profitably  entertiined  in  Tully'a  Trcatlfes  "  Dc  Offi- 

ciis." 

Politics  conuim  two  parts,  very  different  rhc  one 
from  the  other.  The  one,  containing  the  original  of 
focteties,  and  the  rife  and  extent  of  political  power;  the 
other,  the  art  of  governing  men  in  focicty. 

The  frrft  of  thcfe  hath  been  ^o  bandied  amongft  us, 
for  thcfe  fixty  years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  mifa 
book*  of  this  kind.  Thofe,  which  I  think  are  moft 
talked  of  in  Englifh,  are  the  ficft  book  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
"  Ecckliartical  Polity,"  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney's 
"  Difcourfes  concerning  Government."  The  lancr  of 
thefe  I  never  read.  Let  me  here  add,  "  Two  Treatifcs 
of  Government,."  printed  in  ifigo'j  and  a  Trcatife  of 
•'  Civil  Polity,"  printed  this  year  t.  To  thefe  one  may 
add,  Puffendorf  "  De  Officio  Hominis  &  Civis,"  and 
"  De  Jure  NaCurali  &  Gentium ;."  which  laft  ia  the 
belt  book  ef  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  parr  of  politics-,  which  concerns  the 
art  of  government ;  that,  I  think,  is  beft  to  be  learned 
by  experience  and  hillory,  efpcciaUy  that  of  a  man's 
own  country.  And  therefore  1  think  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman fliould  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  England, 
faking  his  riit  as  far  back  a»  there  are  any  records  of  it ; 
joining  with  it  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  feveral 
ages,  as  he  goes  along  in  his  hiftory  ;  that  he  may  ob- 
fcrve  from'  thence  the  feveral  turns  of  ftate,  and  how 
they  have  been  produced.  In  Mr.  Tyrrefs  Hirtory  of 
Kngland,  he  will  find  all  along  thofe  feveral  authors 
which  have  created  of  our  affairs,  and  which  he  may 
have  recourfe  to,  concerning  any  point,  which  either  hi» 
curiolity  or  judgment  fliall  lead  him  to  inquire  into. 

With  the  hiftory,  he  may  alfo  do  well  to  read  the 
antient  lawyers ;  fuch  as  BraiSon,  "  Fleta,"  Henning- 
ham,  "  Mirrour  of  Juftice,"'  my  lord  Coke's  "  Second 
Inftitutcs,'*  and  the  "  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum;" 
and  others  of  that  kind  which  he  may  find  quoted  in 

•  Thefa  two  treatifes  are  written  by  Mr.  Locke  himfeif. 

'  Civil  Poli<y.    A  treaiife  conceming  the  nature  of  gotUDUxnt," 
hr.,  London  1703,  in  !vo.    Written  by  Peter  Paxton,  m.b. 
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tfie  late  comrovcrlics  between  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
Mr.  Atwood  &c.  with  Dr.  Brady ;  as  alio,  L  fuppofe, 
in  Sedler's  Treatife  of  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
"  Curtoms  of  our  Anccftors,"  whereof  the  Hrft  edition 
is  the  bell: ;  wherein  he  will  find  the  ancient  cojiftilucion 
of  the  government  of  England. 

There  are  two  volumca  ot'  '*  State  Traps''  printed 
Iince  the  revolution,  in  which  there  are  many  things 
relating  to  the  government  of  England  •. 

As  for  general  hiftory,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  and  Dr. 
Howel,  are  books  to  be  had.  He,  who  hath  a  mind  to 
launch  farther  into  chat  ocean,  may  confult  Whear's 
"  Mcihodus  legend!  Hiftorias,"  of  the  laft  edition! 
which  will  direct  him  to  the  authors  he  13  to  read,  and 
the  method  wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 

To  the  reading  of  hiftory,  chronology  and  geography 
are  abfolutely  nccelTary. 

In  geography,  wc  have  two  general  ones  in  Engliffi, 
Hcylin  and  Moll  ■  which  is  the  beft  of  them,  I  know 
not ;  having  not  been  much  converfant  in  either  of  them. 
But  the  lalt,'  I  fliould  think  to  be  of  moft  ufcj  becaufc 
of  the  new  difcoveries  that  are  made  every  day,  tending 
to  the  perfcdiion  of  that  fcicnce.  Though,  i  believe, 
that  the  counrhes,  which  Heylin  mentions,  are  better 
treated  of  by  him,  bating  what  new  difcoveries  fince 
his  time  have  added. 

Thefc  two  books  contain  geography  in  general,  but 
whether  an  Englilb  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  his 
time  to  bcftow  much  pains  upon  that;  though  without 
it  he  cannot  well  underhand  a  Gazette;  it  is  certain  he 
cannot  well  be  without  Camden's  '*  Britannia,"  ohicb 
is  much  enlarged  in  the  lall  Eiiglifh  edition.  A  good 
collection  of  maps  is  alfo  ncceflary. 

•  Wc  hite  now  two  colleflions  of  ftMe  (rafb ;  one,  in  two  voljnic.  m 
folio,  [itinied  in  1685  and  1691,  coiiwins  '  fcvcrai  ti-nijfcs  relating  to 
the  government  from  the  yeat  1660  to  1689;  Bnd  [he  other,  in  Arte 
•olmtiM  in  folio,  printed  in  170J,  1706,  and  1707,  is  t  ••  Collefyon  of 
tn&s,  puUiihed  on  occafion  of  the  lace  Tcvoluiion  in  iC^Z,  and  during 
the  reign  of  K.  William  HI."  Thefc  colleftions  might  have  hem  made 
siorc  complete  and  more  convenient  i  efpecialiy  the  firft.  which  is  es- 
tfeAeljr  defcOivt  and  iaco[ie£>. 
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To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In 
that  kind,  ifie  collections  made  by  our  councrymen, 
Hackluyt  and  Purchas,  are  very  good.  There  is  alfos 
very  good  collcilion  made  by  Thevenot  in  folio,  in 
French;  and  by  Ramuzion,  in  Italian;  whether  tranflated 
into  Englifli  or  no,  I  know  not.     There  arc  alfo  feveral 

food  books  of  travels  of  Englilhmen  pufalifhcd,  as 
andys.  Roe,  Brown,  Gage,  and  Dampier. 

There  arc  alfo  feveral  voyages  in  French,  which  arc 
very  good,  as  Pyrard  ",  Bergeron  t,  Sagard  J,  Bernier  |, 
&c.  whether  all  of  them  arc  tranilated  into  Englilh,  I 
know  not. 

There  is  at  prcfent  a  very  good  "  coUeiftion  of  voyages 
and  travels,"  never  before  in  Englilh,  and  fuch  as  arc 
out  of  print;  now  printing  by  Mr.  Churchill  %. 

There  are  bcfidcs  thefe  a  vart  number  of  other  traveUj 
a  fort  of  books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight 
and  ufefulnefs.  To  fct  them  down  all,  would  take  up 
too  much  time  and  room.  Thofe  1  have  mentioned  arc 
enough  lo  begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  beft  for  com- 
mon \ik ;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  He  by^ 
and  be  confulted  upon  occafion.  He  that  hath  a  mind 
to  look  farther  into  chronology,  may  get  Tallcnt's  "  Ta- 
bles," and  Scrauchius's  "  Breviarium  Tcmporum,"  and 
may  to  thofe  add  Scaliger  "  Dc  Eniendatione  Tempo- 
rum,"  and  Petavius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper 
in  that  ftudy. 

TholV,  who  arc  accounted  to  have  writ  beft  particu- 
lar parts  of  our  Englifli  hiftory,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry 

•  "  Voyage  de  FraDcois  Pyrard  dc  Laval.  Corrtftiant  fa  nxvinnon 
aux  Indes  Oikniales,  Maldives,  Moluquw,  Brefil."  Pafis  jdio,  8m, 
jd  edit. 

+  "  Rdaiion  dcs  voyages  ep  Tailaiie,  &c.  Le  tout  rccudlli  par  Pitne 
Bei^tOR.     Patii  i6j4,  bvo." 

{  "  Lc  grand  voyage  dcs  Huron!,  fituei  en  VAmerique,  4c.  Par  F. 
Gab.  Sagard  Tbeotlai."     Paris  i6ji,  8vo.     - 

II  "  Memoirci  dc  rempire  du  Grand  Mogot  &c  pai  Francois  Bctniei, 
Paris  J630&  ie7i.  3  vol.  \a  lanio." 

I  Ttia  I  collet  ion  of  voyages  and  travels  was  pubLflicd  an,  170+,  ia 

4  vol.  is  ^t. 
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Vll  J  and  Herbert  of  Henry  VIII.  Daniel  alfo  is  com- 
mendedi  and  Burnet's  "  Hitlory  of  the  Reformation." 

Mariana's  "  Hiftory  of  Spain,"  and  Thuanus's  "  Hif- 
"  tory  of  his  own  Time,"  and  Philip  de  Comines  ;  are 
of  great  and  dcferved  reputation. 

There  arc  alfo  feveral  French  and  Entrlilli  memoir* 
and  coUeftions,  fuch  as  la  Rochcfoucauk/Melvil,  Rufh- 
■worth,  &c.  which  give  a  great  light  to  ihofe  who  have 
a  mind  to  look  into  what  hath  paft  in  Europe  this  laft 
age. 

To  fit  a  gentleman  for  the  condud  of  himfeif,  whe- 
ther as  a  private  man,  or  as  interefted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country)  nothing  can  be  more  neceflary 
than  the  knowledge  of  men ;  which,  though  it  be  to  be 
had  chiefly  from  experience,  and,  next  to  that,  from  a 
judicious  reading  of  hiftory  ;  yet  there  are  books  that  of 
purpofe  treat  of  human  nature,  which  help  to  give  an 
infight  into  it.  Such  are  thofc  treating  of  the  padions, 
and  how  they  arc  moved;  whereof  A  riftollc  in  his  fecond 
book  of  Rhetoric  hath  admirably  difcourfcd,  and  that  in 
a.  little  compafs.  1  think  this  Rhetoric  is  iranflatcd  into 
Englilli;  if  not,  it  may  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latin 
together. 

La  Bruycrc's  "  Charaders"  are  alfo  an  admirable 
piece  of  painting ;  1  think  it  is  alfo  tranflatcd  out  of 
French  into  Englifh. 

Satyrical  writings  alfo,  fuch  as  Juvenal,  and  Perfius, 
and  above  all  Horace ;  though  they  paint  the  deformi- 
ties of  men,  yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  another  ufe  of  reading,  which  is  for  diver- 
fion  and  delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  efpecially 
dramatic,  if  they  be  free  from  prophancnefs,  obfcenily, 
and  what  corrupts  good  manners;  for  fuch  pitch  Ihould 
not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiflion,  I  know  none  that  equals 
•*  Cervantcs's  Hiftory  of  Don  Quixote"  in  ufefulnefs, 
pleafantry,  and  a  conftant  decorum.  And  indeed  no 
writings  can  be  pleafant,  which  have  not  nature  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  not  drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  fort  of  books,  which  I  had  almoft  ■ 
forgot,  with  which  a  gentleman's  ftudy  ought  to  be  well 

fur- 
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furnilhed,  viz.  didlionaries  of  all  kinds*  Fdr  the  Latiil 
tongue,  Littleton,  Cooper,  Calepifi^  tnd  Robert  Ste« 
phcns's  ''  Thefaurus  Linguae  Latinae,"  and  «•  Voffii 
••  Etymologicum  Linguae  Latina."  Skinner's  "  Lcxi- 
•'  con  Etymologicum/'  is  an  excellent  one  of  that  kind, 
for  the  Englifh  tongue.  Cowel's  •'  Interpreter"  is  ufc- 
ful  for  the  law  terms.  Spelman's  **  Glonary**  is  a  very 
ofeful  and  learned  book.  And  Selden^s  **  Titles  of 
**  Honour,*'  a  gentleman  Ihould  not  be  without.  Bau- 
drand  hath  a  very  good  "  Geographical  Difiionary.'* 
And  there  are  Ce vera!  hiftofical  ones,  which  are  of  ufe  s 
as  Lkyyd^s,  HofFhian's,  Moreri's.  And  Bayle's  incom* 
parable  dictionary,  is  fomething  of  the  fame  kind.  He 
that  hath  occafion  to  look  into  books  written  in  Latin 
fince  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  cannot  be  well  without  Du  Cange's 
**  Gloflarium  mcdise  &  infimac  Latinitatis.'^ 

Among  the  books  above  fet  down,  I  mentioned  Vof- 
fius's  ^'  Etymologicum  Linguce  Latins ;"  all  his  worics 
are  lately  printed  in  Holland  in  fix  tomes.  They  are 
fit  books  for  a  gentleman's  library,  contsdning  verf 
teamed  difcourfes  concerning  all  the  fciences^ 
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Of  Matter  and  Motion. 

MATTER  is  an  extended  folid  fubftance;  which 
being  comprehended  under  dillinifl  furfaces, 
makes  fo  many  particular  dillindi  bodies. 

Motion  is  fo  well  known  by  the  light  and  touch,  tllit 
to  ufc  words  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  would  be  in  vain. 

Matter,  or  body,  is  indifferent  to  motion,  or  reft,    ■ 

There  is  as  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  wbtcb 
is  in  motion,  as  reft  \  as  there  is  to  fct  a  body,  which  it 
at  reft,  into  motion.  .1 

No  parcel  of  matter  can  give  itfelf  either  motion  or 
reft,  and  therefore  a  body  at  reft  will  remain  fo  aer* 
nally,  except  foine  external  caufe  puts  it  in  motion  j  and 
a  body  in  motion  will  move  eternally,  unlcfs  fomc  ex- 
ternal caufe  flops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  ftraight 
line,  unlcfs  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  fome  externa!  caufe; 
becaufe  a  body  can  no  more  alter  the  determination  of 
its  motion,  than  it  can  begin  it,  alter  or  flop  its  motion 
itfelf. 

The  fwifinefs  of  motion  is  meafured  by  diftance  of 
place,  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For 
inftance.  if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  equal  or  different  big- 
nefs,  move  each  of  them  an  inch  in  the  fame  time  ;  their 
motions  arc  equally  fwifij  but  jf  A  moves  two  inches. 
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in  the  time  >vhilfl  B  is  moving  one  inch ;  the  motion  of 
A  is  twice  as  fwift  as  that  of  B. 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  meafured  by  the  fviftnefs 
of  the  motion,  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  moved, 
taken  together.  For  inftance,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B, 
moves  as  fwift  as  B ;  then  it  bath  an  equal  quantity  of 
motion.  If  A  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B»  and 
moves  equally  as  fwift,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of 
motion ;  and  to  in  proportion. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  obfervation  reaches^  to 
be  a  fettled  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  ten- 
dency, attradlion,  or  gravitatioh  towards  one  another. 

The  fame  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  pro- 
duces always  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in  each  of 
them.  For  inflance,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading 
is  oTit  ton,  be  tied  at  a  diilance>to  anoither  vefTel^  which 
with  its  lading  is  twenty-fix  tons;  if  the  rope  that  ties 
them  together  be  pulled,  either  in  the  lefs  or  bigger  of 
thefe  vefTels,  the  lefs  of  the  two,  in  their  approachonft 
to  another,  will  move  twenty-lix  fcett  while  the  other 
moves  but  one  foot* 

Wherefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  beti^ 
twenty-fix  times  more  than  in  the  mqqn ;  the  motion  in 
the  moon  towards  the  earth,  by  the  Gommon  force  of 
attra£bion,  by  which  they  are  impelled  towards  one  an* 
other,  will  be  twenty-fix  times  as  fafl  as  in  the  earth; 
that  is,  the  moon  will  move  twenty-fix  miles  towards 
the  earth,  for  every  mile  the  earth  moves  towards  .thft 
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moon. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies 
towards  one  another,  that  in  the  lefier  is  confideiied  air 
gravitation ;  and  that  in  the  bigger  as  attraiflion;  bccaufe 
the  motion  of  the  lefTer  body  (by  reafon  of  its  mucis 
greater  fwiftnefs  j  is  alone  taken  notice  of. 

This  attraction  is  the  flrongefl,  the  nearer  the  ^atv 
tracing  bodies  are  to  each  other ;  and,  in  different  dif-f 
tances  of  the  fame  bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  thofe  diflances.  For  inflance,  if  twa 
bodies,  at  a  given  diftance,  attradt  each  other  with  a 
certain  force^  at  half  the  diftance^  they  will  attradl  each 

other 
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othw  with  four  times  that  force ;  at  one  third  of  the 
diftance,  with  nine  times  that  force ;  and  fo  on. 

Two  bodies  at  a  diftance  will  put  one  another  into' 
motion  by  the  force  of  attradlion ;  which  is  ine;(plica-^ 
ble  by  us,  though  made  evident  to  us  by  experience,  arid" 
fo  to  be  taken  as  a  principle  in  natural  philofophy. 

Supppling  then  the  earth  the  fole  body  in  the  univcrlTe, 
and  at  reft ;  if  God  ftiould  create  the  moon,  at  the  fame^ 
diftance  that  it  is  now  from  the  earth ;  the  earth  and  the* 
moon  would  prefently  begin  to  move  one  towards  ah-, 
other  in  a  ftraight  line  by  this  motion  of  attradlioiiof 
gravitation. 

If  a  body,  that  by  the  attradion  of  another  would' 
move  in  a  ftraight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motioa, 
any  ways  oblique  to  the  firft ;  it  will  no  longer  move 
in  a  ftraight  line,  according  to  either  of  thofe  direcflions; 
but  in  a  curve  that  will  partake  of  both.  And  this 
curve  will  differ,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  forces  that  concurred  to  produce  it;  as,  for 
inftance,  in  many  cafes  it  will  be  fuch  a  curve  as  ends 
where  it  began,  or  recurs  into  itfelf ;  that  is,  makes  up 
a  circle,  or  an  cliiplis  Or  oval  very  little  dilFering  from 
a  circle. 


CHAP.     II. 
Of  the  Unwerfe. 

TO  any  one,  who  looks  about  him  in  the  workl>; 
there  are  obvious  fevcral  diftindl  mafles  of  matter/ 
feparate  from  one  another ;  fome*  whereof  have  difcerni- 
ble  motions.  Thcfe  are  the  fun,  the  fixt  ftars,  the 
comets  and  the  planets,  amongft  which  this  earth,  which 
we  inhabit,  is  one.  AH  thel^  are  vifible  to  our  naked 
eyes. 

Befides  thefe,  telefcopes  have  difcovercd  feveral  fixt 
ftars,  invilible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  feveral  other  bo- 
dies moving  about  fome  of  the  planets ;  all  which  were 
invifible  and  unknown,  before  the  ufe  of  perfpe<5tive« 
glafies  were  found. 

Vol.  II.  E  c  The 
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The  vaft  diftances  between  thefe  great  bodies^  arc 
<ralled  intermundane  (paces ;  in  which  though  there  itiajr 
be  fome  fluid  matter^  yet  it  is  fo  thin  and  fubtile,  and 
thefe  is  fo  little  of  that  in  rcfpcft  of  the  great  mafles  that 
move  in  thofe  fpaces,  >that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 

Thefe  maflfes  of  matter  arc  either  luminous^  or  opake 
or  dark. 

Luminous  bodies^  are  fuch  as  give  light  of  them- 
felves ;  and  fuch  are  the  fun  and  the  fixt  liars. 

Dark  or  opake  bodies,  are  fuch  as  emit  no  light  of 
themfelves»  though  they  are  capable  of  rcflefting  of  it, 
when  it  is  cad  upon  them  from  other  bodies ;  and  fuch 
are  the  planets. 

There  are  fome  opake  bodies,  as  for  inftance  the 
comets,  which,  befides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from 
the  fun,  feem  to  Ihinc  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  elfe 
but  an  accenfion,  which  they  receive  from  the  fun,  in 
their  near  approaches  to  it,  in  their  refpedivc  revolu-* 
tions. 

The  flxt  ftars  are  called  fixt,  becaufe  they  always 
keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from  another. 

The  fun,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  us  that  the  fixt 
ilars  are,  would  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  fixt 
ilars. 


CHAP.     iir. 

Of  our  Solar  Syjlem. 

OUR  folar  fyftem  confifl:s  of  the  fun,  and  the  planets 
and  comets  moving  about  it. 
The  planets  arc  bodies,  which  appear  to  us  like  (lars; 
not  that  they  are  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  in 
themfelves ;  but  they  Ihine  by  refledling  the  light  of  the 
fun. 

They  are  called  planets  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
fignifies  wandering ;  becaufe  they  change  their  places, 
and  do  not  always  keep  the  fame  dillance  with  one  an- 
other, nor  with  the  fixt  fiars,  as  the  fixt  (lars  do. 
The  planets  are  either  primary,  or  fecondary. 

There 
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There  are  fix  primary  planets,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus^ 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

Ail  thefe  move  round  the  fun,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  their  motions. 

The  fecondary  planets  move  round  about  other  pla« 
nets.  Befides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth ; 
four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn^ 
which  are  called  their  fatellites. 

The  middle  diftances  of  the  primary  planets  from  the 
fun  are  as  follows  : 


Mercury 

Venus 

The  Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


I  Is  difiant 
from   the - 
fun's  cen- 
tre, about 


f  32,000,000 

59,000,000 

81,000,000 

123,000,000 

424,000,000 

777,000,000- 


Statute  miles> 
each  5.280 
Engliih  and 
4943  French 
feet. 


The  orbits  of  the  planets^  and  their  refpcftive  dif- 
tances  from  the  fun,  and  from  one  another,  together 
with  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  of 
the  folar  fyftcm  hereunto  annexed. 
.  The  periodical  times  of  each  planet*a  revolution  about 
the  fun  are  as  follows  : 


Mercury 

Venus 

The  Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Revolves 

about  the 
Suh,  in 
the  fpace 
of 


Y. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

0 

365 

5 

49 

I 

322 

0 

6 

II 

3'9 

0 

0 

29 

138 

0 

0 

The  planets  move  round  about  the  fun  from  weft  to 
eaft  in  the  zodiac ;  or>  to  fpeak  plainer^  are  always  found 
amongfi  fome  of  the  ftars  of  thofe  cocitellations,  which 
make  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  fun  is  not  per- 
fcdly  circular,  but  rather  elliptical. 

The  reafon  of  their  motions  in  curve. lines,^ is  the  at« 
tradion  of  the  fun,  or  their  gravitations  towsMl^  the  fun» 

£  e  2  (call 
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Icsill  it  which  you  pleafe) ;  and  an  oblique  or  iide-tong 
impulfe  or  motion. 

•-Thcfe  two  motions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  en- 
deavouring to  carry  them  in  aftraight  line  from,  the  circle 
they  move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
in  a  llraight  line  to  the  fun,  makes  that  curve  line  they 
revolve  in. 

The  motion  of  the  comets  about  the  fun  is  in  a  very 
long  flender  oval :.  whereof  one  of  the  focufes  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fun,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  fphere 
of  Saturn. 

The  moon"  moves  about  the  earth>  as  the  earth  doth 
about  the  fun.  So  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  motion 
in  the  earth ;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolu-> 
tion  in  the  furi,  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  fynodical  motion  about  the  earth, 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  44  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  between  the  fun 
and  the  moon,  we  fee  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon ;  new  moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us 
and  the  fun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us;  and 
half  moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as 
the  aftronomers.  call  it,  we  fee  but  half  the  enlightened 
part. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  is,  when  the  earth,  being  be- 
tween "the  fun  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  light  of  the 
fun  from  falling  upon,  and  being  rcHeded  by,  the  moon. 
If  the  light  of  the  fun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  moon,  it  is  a  total  eclipfe ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it 
is  a  partial  one. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is,  when-  the  moon,  being  be- 
tween the  fun  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  fun 
from  coming  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  from  us  the 
whole  body  of  the  fun,  it  is, a  total  eclipfe;  if  not,  a 
partial  one. 

Our  folar  fyftem  is  diftant  from  the  fixt.  flan 
20,000,000,000  fcmi-diamcters  of  the  earth;  or,  as 
Mr.  Huygens  expreflcs  the  diftance,  in  his  Cofmotheo- 
ros  * :  the  fixt  liars  arc  fo  rem6te  from  the  earth,  that. 


f  ChriQiani  HuygcMui   KOZMOBESIPOX,   five  de   tcrzis  codeftiboi 
earuisque  ornatu,  conjcdurx,  &c«  p.  m,  137. 
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if  a  cannon-bullet  (hould  come  from  one  of  theiixt  ftistrs 
\vich  as  fwift  a  mocion  as  it  bath  when  it  is  (hoc  out  of' 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon^  it  srauld  be  700^000  years  ia' 
coming  to  the  earth.         •  •       • 

This  vaft  diftancc  fo  much  abates  the  attraftion  to 
thofe  remote  bodies^  that  its  operation  upon  thofe  of 
our  fyftem  is  pot  at  all  fenliblej  nor  would  draw  away 
or  hinder  the  return  of  any  of  our  folar  comets ;  though 
fome  of  them  (hould  go  fo  far  from  the  fun,  as  not  to 
make  the  revolution  about  it  in  lefs  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  fuitable  to  the  wifdom>  power^  and  great-* 
nefs  of  God,  to  think  that  the  fixt  ftars  are  all  of  them 
funs,  with  fyftems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about 
them,  to  whofe  inhabitants  he  difplaya  the  marks  of  his 
goodnefs  as  well  as  to  us ;  rather  than  to  imagine  that, 
thofe  very  remote  bodies,  fo  little  ufeful  to  us,  were^ 
made  only  for  our  fake. 


CHAP.     IV. 
Of  the  Earthy  confidered  as  a  PJaneL 

THE  earth,  by  its  revolution  about  phe  fun  in  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  makes  that  fpacc  of: 
time  we  call  a  year.  •    . 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  defcribes  in 
its  annual  revolution  about  the  fun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  is  in 
the  order  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac ;  that  is,  fpeaking 
vulgarly,  from  weft  to  eaft. 

Belides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
fun  in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own 
axis  in  24  hours. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  every  24 
hours,  whilft  it  moves  round*  the  fun  in  a  year,  we  majf 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a, bowl  on  a  bowling-gr«en; 
in  which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bow  1  hatii  a  pru- 
greffive  motipn  on  thegrecii;  but  the  bowl  in. its  goings 
forward,  from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  tumSi 
round  about  its  own  axis. 

E  e  3  The 
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The  turning  of  the  earth  on  i^  own  axis,  makes  the 
difference  of  day  and  night;  it  being  day  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  fun ;  and  night 
in  thofe  parts  which  arc  in  the  ihade^  or  turned  from 
the  fun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic,  is 
the  caufe  of  the  different  feafons,  and  of  the  feveral 
lengths  of  days  and  nights,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 

The  reafon  of  it,  is  the  earth's  going  round  its  own 
axis  in  the  ecliptic,  but  at  the  fame  time  keeping  every 
where  its  axis  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  parallel  to  itfelf.  For  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic inclining  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  23  degrees  and 
an  half,  nrtakes  that  the  earth,  moving  round  in  the 
ecliptic,  hath  fometimcs  one  of  its  poles,  and  fometimes 
the  other,  nearer  the  fun. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  fun  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  as  48  to  i,  as  by  fome  it  is  accounted;  then  the 
dilk  of  the  fun,  (peaking  '*  numero  rotundo,"  is  above 
aooo  times  bigger  than  the  dilk  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
globe  of  the  fun  is  above  100,000  times  bigger  than  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  ,  , 

The  diftance  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  the  fun,  is 
above  200,000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

If  a  cannon-bullet  ftiould  come  from  the  fun,  with 
the  fame  velocity  it  hath  ,when  it  is  (hot  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  25  years  in  coming  to 
the  earth. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Air  and  Atmojphere, 

WE  have  already  conftdered  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
or  one  of  the  great  maffes  of  matter  moving 
about  the  fuii ;  we  fliall  now  confider  it  as  it  is  made 
up  of  its  feveral  parts^  abftra^^edly  from  its  diurnal  and 
annual  inotiohs.       ' 

The 
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The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the 
air  or  aimofphere ;  alight,  thin  fluid,  or  fpringj' body, 
that  cncompaflcs  the  folid  earth  on  all  fides. 

The  height  of  the  atmofphcrc,  above  the  furface  of 
the  folid  earth,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  that  it  doth 
reach  but  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  diftance  betwixt 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
refrailtion  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun,  moon,  and 
other  luminous  bodies. 

Though  confidering  that  the  air  we  are  in,  being  near 
looo  times  lighter  than  water ;  and  that  the  higher  i[ 
is.  the  Icfs  it  is  comprefTcd  by  the  fupcrior  incumbent 
air,  and  fo  confequently  being  a  fpringy  body  the  thin- 
ner it  is  ;  and  confidering  alfo  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  afiy 
diameter  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  of  quickfilvcr  of 
the  fame  diameter  of  bctM  een  29  and  30  inches  height ; 
wc  may  infer  that  the  top  of  the  atmofphcrc  is  not  very 
near  the  furface  of  the  folid  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
arriiolpherc  reaches  upwards,  from  the  furface  of  the 
folid  earth  that  we  walk  on.  to  a  good  diftance  above 
US;  firft,  if  weconfider  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  given 
diameter  is  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  quickfilver 
of  between  29  and  30  inches  height.  Now  quickfilver 
being  near  14  times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as 
heavy  as  water,  the  ^tmofphcre  would  be  about  14  times 
higher  than  t(ie  columri  of  quicklilvcr,  i.  c.  about  35 
feet, 

Secondly,  if  we  confider  that  air  is  1000  times  lighter 
than  water,  then  a  pillar  of  air  equal  in  weight  toapillaj- 
of  quickfilver  of  30  inches  high  will  be  35000  feet; 
whereby  we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmofpherc  is 
3500a  feet,  i.  c.  near  feven  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  confider  that  tho  air  is  a  fpringy  body, 
and  that  that,  which  is  nearcfl-  the  earth,  is  comprelTeii 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  atmofphcrc  that  is  above  it,  and 
rcfts  perpendicularly  upon  it ;  we  fliall  find  that  the  air 
here,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denfer  and 
thicker  than  it  is  in  the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if 
upon  a  fleece  of  wool  you  lay  another!  the  under  one 
T^in  be  a  little  comprelTcd  by  the  weight  of  that  which 
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lies  upon  it ;  and  fo  both  of  them  by  a  third,  and  fo  oti; 
fo  that,  if  looop  were  piled  one  upon  another,  the  under 
one  would  by  the  weight  of  all  tne  reft  be  very  much 
comprefled,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  be  brought  abun- 
dantly clofer  together,  than  when  there  was  no  other 
ppon  it ;  and  the  next  to  that  a  little  lefs  comprdTed, 
the  third  a  little  lefs  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  till  it 
<:ame  to  the  uppermoft,  which  would  be  in  its  full  cx- 
paniion,  and  not  comprelTed  at  all.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  the 
air ;  the  higher  you  go  in  it,  the  lefs  it  is  comprefled, 
^nd  confequently  the  lefs  dcnfe  it  is ;  and  fo  the  upper 
jl^art  being  exceedingly  thinner  than  the  lower  part, 
Vhich  we  breathe  in  (which  is  that  that  is  looo  times 
lighter  than  water} ;  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  is  pro- 
bably much  higher  than  the  diftance  above  afligned. 

That  the  air  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  will  migh- 
tily expand  itfelf,  when  the  preflurc  of  the  incumbent 
atmofphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  abundantly  feen  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic 
engine.  In  his  "  Phyfico-mechanical  Expcrimcpts/' 
concerning  the  air,  he  declares  *  it  probable  that  the 
atmofphere  may  be  feveral  hundred  miles  high ;  which 
is  eafy  to  be  admitted,  when  we  confider  what  he  proves 
in  another  part  of  the  fame  treatife,  viz.  that  the  air 
hei*e  about  the  furface  of  the  earth,  when  the  preflure  is 
taken  from  it,  wiJl  dilate  itfelf  about  152  times. 

The  atmofphere  is  the  fcene  of  the  meteors;  and 
therein  is  collected  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  fnow,  thun- 
der, and  lightning;  and  a  great  many  other  things 
obfervable  in  the  air. 


*  New  Experiments  Phyfico- mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the 
air,  and  ifs  e§e^s;  (made  for  the  moft  part  in  a  new  pneumaticai  engine) 
written  ....  by  the  honoarable  Robe&t  Boylb,  £fq;  ezpeiixDCiit  xxxvi» 
p.  155.    Oxford,  1662,  in  410. 
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CHAP.     VL 

Of  Metears  in  gemraK 

BESIDES  the  fpringy  particles  of  pure  air,  the 
atmofphere  is  made  up  of  feveral  (learns  or  minute 
particles  of  feveral  forts,  rifing  from  the  earth  and  the 
waters,  and  floating  in  the  air,  v  hich  is  a  fluid  body^ 
and  though  much  finer  and  thinner,  may  be  confidered 
in  refped  of  its  fluidity  to  be  like  water,  and  fo  capable^ 
like  other  liquors,  of  having  heterogeneous  particles 
floating  in  it. 

The  mofl:  remarkable  of  them  are,  flrfl,  the  particles 
of  water  raifed  into  the  atmofphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  out  of  the  fea  and  other  waters,  and  the 
furface  of  the  earth ;  from  whence  it  falls  in  dew,  rain^ 
hail,  and  fnow. 

Out  of  the  vapours  .rifing  from  moifture,  the  clouds 
are  principally  made. 

Clouds  do  not  confifi:  wholly  of  watery  parts;  for, 
befides  the  aqueous  vapours  that  are  raifed  into  the  air, 
there  are  alfo  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  that  are 
raifed  up,  and  in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
particles,  the  effects  whereof  are  fometimes  very  fenfi- 
ble ;  as  particularly  in  lightning  and  thunder,  when  the 
fulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  firing  break  out  with 
that  violence  of  light  and  noife,  which  is  obfervable  in 
thunder,  and  very  much  refembles  gun^powder. 

That  there  arc  nitrous  particles  raifed  into  the  air  is 
evident  from  the  nourifhment  uhich  rain  gives  to  vege- 
tables more  than  any  other  water ;  and  alfo  by  the  col- 
lection of  nitre  or  falt-pctre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of 
which  it  has  been  extracted,  if  they  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  fo  as  to  be  kept  from  rain ;  not  to  mention  other 
efl^orts,  wherein  the  nitrous  fpirit  in  the  air  (hows  itfelf. 

Clouds  are  the  greatefl:  and  moft  C9nfiderable  of  all 
the  meteors,  as  furnifhing  matter  and  plenty  to  the 
earth.  They  confifl:  of  very  fmall  drops  of  water,  and 
are  elevated  4  goo(}  difl:ance  above  the  furfi^ce  q(  the 
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earth  ;  for  a  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mift  flying  high 
the  air,  as  a  mift  is  noching  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

Hbw  vapours  are  raifed  into  the  air  in  invifible  fleams 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  out  of  the  fea,  and  moift  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  eafily  undcrftood ;  and  there  is  a  vifiblc 
jnftancc  of  it  in  ordinary  diftiilations.  But  how  thefc 
ftcanw  are  collertcd  into  drops,  which  bring  back  the 
water  again.  Is  not  fo  cafy  to  determine. 

To  ihofe  that  will  carefully  obferve,  perhaps  it  will 
appear  probable,  that  i:  is  by  that,  which  the  chymifts 
call  precipitation  ;  to  which  it  anfwcrs  in  all  its  parts. 

The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  men- 
ftruum,  in  which  the  infenfible  particles  of  dilTblvcd 
matter  float  up  and  down,  without  being  difccrned,  or 
troubling  the  pcllucidity  of  the  air;  when  on  a  fudden, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  precipitation,  they  gather  into  the  %'ery 
fmall  but  vifible  mifty  drops  that  make  clouds. 

This  may  be  obferved  fometimcs  in  a  very  clear  fky; 
when,  there  not  appearing  any  cloud,  or  any  thing 
opakc,  in  the  whole  horizon,  one  may  fee  on  a  fudden 
clouds  gather,  and  all  the  hemifpherc  overcall  j  which 
cannot  be  from  the  rifing  of  the  new  aqueous  vapours, 
at  that  time,  but  from  the  precipitation  of  the  moifture, 
that  in  invifible  particles  floated  in  the  air,  into  very 
fmall,  but  very  vifible  drops,  which  by  a  like  caufc 
being  united  into  greater  drops,  they  become  too  heavy 
to  be  fuflaincd  in  the  air,  and  fo  fall  down  in  rain. 

Hail  fecms  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 
falling. 

Snow  is  the  fmall  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  drops. 

The  regular  figures,  which  branch  out  in  flakes  of 
fnow,  feeni  to  fliow  that  there  are  fome  particles  of  fait 
mixed  with  the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  cer- 
tain angles. 

The  rain-bow  is  reckoned  pnc  of  the  mofl  remarkable 
meteors,  though  really  it  be  no  meteor  at  all ;  but  the 
reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  fmalleft  drops  of  a 
cloud  or  mifl:,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made 
by  the  concurrence  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
iun,  and  the  other  from  the  eye  to  thcfc  little  drops  in 
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the  cloudy  which  refled  the  fun*beams;  fo  that  two 
people,  looking  upon  a  rainbow  at  the  £ime  time^  do 
not  fee  exa^y  the  fame  rainbow. 

CHAP.      VII. 

I 

Of  springs.  Rivers,  and  the  Sea. 

PART  of  the  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds^ 
runs  away  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  into  chan* 
ncls,  which  convey  it  to  the  fea ;  and  part  of  it  is  im« 
bibed  in  the  fpungy  (hell  of  the  earth,  from  whence 
finking  lower  by  degrees,  it  falls  dcnsflfl'  into  fubterranean 
channels,  and  io  under  ground  pafles  into  the  fea;  or 
clfe,  meeting  with  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  it  is  hindered 
from  finking  lower,  and  fo  breaks  out  in  fprings,  which 
are  moil  commonly  in  the  fides,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
hilly  ground. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets;  thofe  united  make 
brooks ;  and  thofe  coming  together  make  jivcrs,  which 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea. 

The  fea  is  a  great  coUei^ion  of  waters  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and 
had  not  thofe  deep  hollows,  the  earth  would  be  all  co« 
vered  with  water ;  becaufe  the  water,  being  lighter  than 
the  earth,  would  be  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above 
the  water. 

The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  fea  is  that  motion 
of  the  water  called  tides.  It  is  a  rifing  and  falling  of 
the  water  of  the  fea.  The  caufe  of  this  is  the  attradtion 
of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in  the  great 
ocean,  which  is  neareft  the  moon,  being  moft  ftrongly 
actraded,  is  raifed  higher  than  the  reft ;  and  the  part 
oppofite  to  it  on  the  contrary  fide,  being  leaft  attracted, 
is  alfo  higher  than  the  reft.  And  thefe  two  oppofite 
fifes  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean,  fol- 
lowing the  motion  of  the  moon  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
ftriking  againft  the  large  coafts  of  the  continents  that 
lie  in  its  way ;  from  thence  rebounds  back  again,  and 
jb  makes  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  feas,  and  rivers 
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remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Herein  we  al(b  tct  the 
reafon  of  the  times  of  the  tides,  and  why  they  fo  con- 
ftantly  follow  the  courfe  of  the  moon* 


C  H  A  Pt    vni. 

Of  fever al  Sorts  of  Earthy  Stones^  Metals^  Minerals^  and 

other  Fojftls. 

THIS  folid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earthy 
though  it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies* 
feveral  whereof  are  not  properly  earth;  which  word» 
taken  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  fignifies  fuch  parts  of  this 
globe  as  are  capable,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  to  give 
rooting  and  nourifhment  to  plants,  fo  that  they  may 
(land  and  grow  in  it.  With  fuch  earth  as  this,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  furface  of  this  globe  is  covered ;  and 
it  is  as  it  were  the  ftorc-houfe,  from  whence  all  the  liv- 
ing creatures  of  our  world  have  originally  their  provi- 
lions ;  for  from  thence  all  the  plants  have  their  fufte- 
nance,  and  fome  few  animals,  and  from  thefe  all  the 
other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  there  are  feveral  forts, 
v.  g.  common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  clay  of  feveral 
kinds,  fandy  foils. 

Belides  thefe,  there  is  medicinal  earth ;  as  that  which 
is  called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  armcna,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  feveral  earths,  we  may  conlider  the  parts  of 
the  furface  of  this  globe,  which  is  barren  ;  and  fuch,  for 
the  mod,  are  fand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  pro- 
duce nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  mixt  amongft 
them.  Barren  fands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  confift  of 
feveral  little  irregular  iToncs  without  any  earth ;  and  of 
fuch  there  are  great  deferts  to  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world. 

Befides  thefe,  which  are  mod  remarkable  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  are  found  deeper,  in  this  globe, 
many  other  bodies,  which,  becaufe  we  difcover  by  dig. 
ging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one 
common  name,  foHlls ;  under  which  are  cooiprehended. 
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metals,  minerals  or  half  metals,  (tones  of  divers  kinds^ 
and  fundry  bodies  that  have  the  texture  between  earth 
and  ftone. 

To  begin  with  thofe  foflils  which  come  neareft  the 
earth  ;  under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the  feveral  forts 
of  okcr,  chalk,  that  which  they  call  black-lead,  and  other 
bodies  of  this  kind,  which  are  harder  than  earth,  but 
have  not  the  conlillency  and  hardnefs  of  perfed  (lone. 

Next  to  thefc  may  be  confidered  (tones  of  all  forts ; 
whereof  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety.  Some  of 
the  moft  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  ufc,  arc  thefc; 
marble  of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granate,  free-(tone,  &c, 
flints,  agates,  cornelians,  pebbles,  under  which  kind 
come  the  precious  (tones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  aii 
exceffivc  hardnefs,  and  when  they  are  cut  and  poiilhed, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  lu(tre.  The  moft  noted  and 
e(tecmed  are,  diamonds^  rubies,  amethyfts,  emeralds, 
copares,  opals. 

Be(ides  thcfe,  we  muft  not  omit  thofe  which,  thougfi 
of  not  fo  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  ufe,  viz.  load- 
(tones,  whetftoncs  of  all  kinds,  limeftones,  calamine,  or 
lapis  calaminaris}  and  abundance  of  others. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  found  in  the  earth  feveral  forts 
of  falts,  as  eating  or  common  fait,  vitriol,  fal  gemma, 
and  others. 

The  minerals,  or  femi-metals,  that  arc  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink,  8cc. 
to  which  may  be  added  brimftone. 

But  the  bodies  of  moft  ufe,  that  arc  fought  for  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals ;  which  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fufibility, 
and  malleablenefsf  of  which  there  are  thefe  forts,  gold, 
filvcr,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and,  the  moft  valuable  of  them 
all,  iron;  to  which  one  may  join  that  anomalous  body 
quick  (liver,  or  mercury. 

He  that  defires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  con- 
cerning the  qualities  and  properties  of  thefc  fubterra- 
ncous  bodiesi  may  confult  natural  hiftorians  and  chy- 
mifts. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  wc 
know  not,  but  a  very  little  beneath  the  furface  of  this 
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globe;  and  whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  U 
only  what  is  lodged  in  the  (hell  of  the  earth. 

All  (lones,  metals^  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables; 
that  is«  grow  organically  from  proper  feeds>  as  well  as 

plants. 


CHAP.      IX. 
Of  Vegetables^  or  Plants. 

NEXT  to  the  earth  itfelf,  we  may  confidcr  thofe  that 
are  maintained  on  its  furface ;  which,  though  they 
are  faftened  to  it,  yet  are  very  diftindl  from  it ;  and  thofc 
are  the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables  or  plants.  Thcfc  may 
be  divided  into  three  forts,  herbs,  (hrubs,  and  trees. 

Herbs  aft  thofe  plants  whofe  (talks  are  foft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grafs,  fowthiftle,  and  hem- 
lock. Shrubs  and  trees  have  all  wood  in  them ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  Ihrubs  grow  not  to  the  height 
of  trees,  and  ufually  fpread  into  branches  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth ;  whereas  trees  generally  (hoot  up  in 
one  great  flem  or  body,  and  then,  at  a  good  .diftance 
from  the  earth,  fpread  into  branches ;  thus  goofeberries, 
and  currants,  are  (hrubs ;  oaks,  and  cherries,  are  trees. 

In  plants,  the  mod  coniiderable  parts  are  thefe,  the 
root,  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  the  feed. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  thefe  parts, 
though  feme  there  are  that  have  no  ftalk ;  others  that 
have  no  leaves ;  and  others  that  have  no  flowers.  But 
without  feed  or  root  I  think  there  are  none. 

In  vegetables,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  con- 
fidered,  their  nourifhment  and  propagation. 

Their  nourifbment  is  thus :  the  fmall  and  tender 
fibres  of  the  roots,  being  fpread  under  ground,  imbibe, 
from  the  moifl  earth,  juice  fit  for  their  nourifhme&t; 
this  is  conveyed  by  the  ftalk  up  into  the  branches,  and 
leaves,  through  little,  and,  in  fome  plants,  impercepti- 
ble tubes,  and  from  thence,  by  the  dark,  returns  again 
to  the  root ;  fo  that  there  is  in  vegetables,  as  well  as 
animals,  a  circulation  of  the  vital  liquor.    By  what 
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impulfc  it  is  moved,  is  fomewhat  hard  to  dlfcover.  It 
feems  to  be  from  che^  difference  of  day  and  night,  and 
other  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air  ;  for  the  heat  dilate* 
ing,  and  the  cold  conrraiTiing  thofe  little  tubes,  fup- 
poling  there  be  valves  in  them,  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived 
how  ihe  circulation  is  performed  in  plants,  where  it  is 
not  required  to  be  fo  rapid  and  quick  as  in  animals. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecics 
of  plants  fevcral  ways.  The  firll  and  general  is  by  feed. 
Belidcs  this,  fome  plants  are  raifcd  from  any  part  of  the 
root  fct  in  the  ground ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are 
propagated  from  the  old  one,  as  in  tulips ;  others  by 
offsets,  and  in  others,  the  branches  fet  in  the  ground 
will  take  root  and  grow;  and  laft  of  ail,  grafting  and 
inoculation,  in  certain  forts,  are  known  ways  of  propa- 
gation. All  thcfe  ways  of  increafing  plants  make  one 
good  part  of  the  Ikill  of  gardening;  and  from  the  books 
«f  gardeners  may  be  belt  learnt. 


CHAP.     3 

Of  Animals. 


g^^ 


THERE  is  another  fort  of  creatures  belonging 
this  our  earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  than  parts  of 
it.  They  differ  in  this  from  plants,  that  they  are  not 
fixed  to  any  one  place,  but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up 
and  down,  and,  bcfides,  have  fenfe  to  guide  them  in  their 
riiotions.  * 

Man  and  brute,  divide  all  the  animals  of  this  our 
globe. 

Brutes  may  be  confidered  as  either  aerial,  lerrcftrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  I  call  thofe  aerial,  which  have 
wings,  wherewith  they  can  fupport  thcmfelvcs  in  the 
air.  Terreftrial,  are  thofe,  whofe  only  place  of  reft  is 
upon  the  earth.  Aquatic,  are  thofe,  whofe  conftant 
abode  is  upon  the  water.  Thofe  are  called  amphibious, 
which  live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  arc 
obfervcd  to  live  long  upon  the  water,  as  if  they  were 
natural  inhabitants  of  that  element ;  though  it  be  worth 
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she  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  thofe  crea- 
tures that  live  at  their  eafe,  and  by  choice,  a  good  while 
or  at  any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  long  time 
together  perfcfftly  under  water. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  fubdivided  into  birds,  and  flies. 

Filhes,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals, 
may  be  divided  into  fhell-fiflies,  fcaly  fifhes,  and  thofe 
that  have  neither  apparent  fcales  nor  rtiells. 

And  the  terreftrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  qua- 
drupeds or  bcafts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and 
ferpenls,  which  have  no  feet  at  aH. 

Infeifts,  which  in  their  feveral  changes  belong  to  fevc- 
ral  of  the  before -mentioned  divifions,  may  be  confidered 
together  as  one  great  tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called 
infeifls,  from  a  fcparation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  they  arc,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which 
are  joined  together  by  a  fmall  ligature;  as  we  fee  m  J 
wafps,  common  flies,  and  the  like. 

Befides  all  thcfe,  there  are  fome  animals  that  are  not 
perfeftly  of  thcfe  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  of  them,  by  fomething  of  both;  as 
bats,  which  have  fomething  of  beads  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fome  of  aquatics, 
want  one  or  more  of  the  fcnfcs,  which  are  in  perfefter. 
animals ;  as  worms,  oyftcrs,  cockles,  &c. 

Animals  are  nourifhed  by  food,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
digefted  in  the  ftomach,  and  thence  by  fit  veffeU  dif- 
tfibuted  over  the  whole  body,  ts  is  defcribed  in  books 
ef  anatomy. 

The  greateft  part  of  animafs  have  five  fenfes,  viz.  fee- 
ing, hearing,  fmclling,  taltiitg,  and  feeling.  Thefe,  and 
the  way  of  nouridiment  of  animals,  we  (hall  more  par- 
ticularly confider;  bccaufe  they  arc  common  to  man 
with  beads. 

The  way  of  nouriftiment  of  animals,  particularly  of 
man,  is  by  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  which  being" 
chewed  there,  is  broken  and  mixed  with  the  faliva,  ana  - 
thereby  prepared  for  an  eafier  and  better  digelUon  in" ' 
the  ftomach. 

When  the  ftomach  has  performed  its  office  upon  the 
f&od,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whofe  periftaliic 

motion 
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motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along  through  tht  guts, 
and,,  as  it  pafles,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutritive  part, 
is  feparated  from  the  excrcmentitious,  by  the  ladeal 
veins ;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  blood,  with 
which  it  circulates  till  itfelf  be  concodted  into  blood. 
The  blood,  being  by  the  vena  cava  brought  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  contraction  of  that 
mufcle,  is  driven  through  the  artcria  pulmonaris  into 
the  lungs;  where  the  conftintly  infpired  air  mixing 
with  it,  enlivens  it;  and  from  thence  being  conveyec 
by  the  vena  pulmonaris  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  coniradion  of  the  heart  forces  it  out,  and,  by 
the  arteries,  diftributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body; 
from  whence  it  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  aright  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  to  take  the  fame  courfe  again.  This 
is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  by  which  life  and 
heat  are  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes 
up  into  the  he^d ;  and  by  the  brains  are  feparated  from 
it,  or  made  out  of  it,  the  animal  fpirits;  which,  by  the 
nerves,  impart  fenfe  and  nfotion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  inftruments  of  motion  are  the  mufcles ;  the  fibrei 
whereof  contracting  themfelves,  move  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body.  • 

This  contraction  of  the  mufcles  is,  in  fome  of  them, 
by  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  fome  of  them  with- 
out it^  which  is  the  difference  between  Voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions,  in  the  body. 


CHAP.     XL 

Of  the  Fivi  Senfes. 
Ot   SEEING. 


THE  organ  of  feeing  isi  the  eye;   conMing  of 
variety  of  parts  won&rfully  contrived,  for  the  ad- 
mitting and  refracting  the  rays  of  light ;  fo  that  thofe 
that  come  from  the  umc  point  of  the  objeC^,  and  fall 
upon  different  parti  1^  the  pupil,  are  brought  to  meet 
Vox,,  11.  '       f  f  again 
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again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  whereby  the  whole  eb- 
ject  is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is  fpread  there. 

That  which  immediately  affeds  the  fight,  and  pro- 
duces in  us  that  fcnfation  which  we  call  feeing,  is  light. 

Light  may  be  confidered  either,  firft,  as  it  radiates 
from  luminous  bodies  diredlly  to  our  eyes ;  and  thus 
we  fee  luminous  bodies  thcmfelves,  as  the  fun,  or  a 
flame,  &c.  or  fecondly,  as  it  is  refleded  from  other 
bodies ;  and  thus  we  fee  a  man,  or  a  pifture,  by  the  rays 
of  light  rcfledcd  from  them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  refped:  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three 
forts  ;  firfl,  thofc  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  fun  and 
fixt  ftars ;  fecondly,  thofe  that  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light, 
as  the  air;  thirdly,  thofe  that  refledl  the  rays  of  light, 
as  iron,  earth,  &:c.  The  tirft  are  called  luminous;  the 
fccond  pellucid  ;  and  the  third  opakc. 

The  rays  of  light  themfelves  are  not  feen;  but  by 
them  the  bodies,  from  which  they  originally  come;  as 
the  fun,  or  a  lixt  Itar ;  or  the  bodies,  from  which  they 
are  reflected ;  as  a  horfe,  or  a  tulip.  When  the  moon 
Ihincs,  we  do  not  fee  the  rays  which  come  from  the  fun 
to  the  moon,  but  by  them  we  fee  the  moon,  from  whence 
they  arc  refledled. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium,  through  which 
the  rays  pafs  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  feen  at  all ;  for 
inftance,  we  do  not  fee  the  air  through  which  the  rays 
come  to  our  eyes.  But  if  a  pellucid  body^  through 
which  the  light  comes,  be  at  a  diftancc  from  our  eye, 
we  fee  that  body,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  from  whence 
the  rays  come  that  pafs  through  them  to  come  to  our 
eyes.  For  infl:ancc,  we  do  not  only  fee  bodies  through 
a  pair  of  fpedaclcs,  but  we  fee  the  glafs  itfelf.  The 
reafon  whereof  is,  that  pellucid  bodies  being  bodies, 
the  furfaces  of  which  rcfleft  fome  rays  of  light  from  their 
folid  parts;  thefe  furfaces,  placed  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  from  the  eye,  may  be  feen  by  thofc  refledled  rays; 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  other  bodice  beyond  thofe  pellucid 
ones  may  be  feen  by  the  tranfmitted  rays. 

Opake  bodies  are  of  two  forts,  fpecular,  or^  not  fpe- 
cular.  Specular  bodies,  or  mirrours,  are  fuch  opake  bo- 
dies, whofc  furfaces  are  poliftied ;  whereby  they,  refled- 

ing 
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ing  the  rays  in  the  fame  order  as  they  come  from  other 
bodies,  (how  us  their  images. 

The  rays  that  are  refledled  from  opake  bodies,  always 
bring  with  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour;  and  this 
colour  is  nothing  elfe^  in  the  bodies,  but  a  difpofition 
to  refleft  to  the  eye  more  copioufly  one  fort  of  rays  than 
another.  For  particular  rays  are  originally  endowed 
with  particular  colours ;  fomc  are  red,  others  blue,  others 
yellow,  and  others  green,  &c. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  fun,  feems  a 
bundle  of  all  thefe  feVeral  forts  of  rays ;  and  as  fome  of 
them  are  more  refrangible  than  others ;  that  is,  are  more 
turned  out  of  their  courfe,  in  pafling  from  one  medium 
to  another;  it  follows,  that  after  luch  refradion  they 
will  be  feparated,  and  their  diftind  colour  obferved. 
Of  thefe,  the  moft  refrangible  are  violet,  and  the  leaft 
red ;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  in  order,  are  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  feparation  is 
very  entertaining,  and  will  be  obferved  with  pleafure 
in  holding  a  priim  in  the  beams  of  the  fun. 

As  all  thefe  rays  differ  in  rcfrangibility,  fo  they  do  in 
reflexibility ;  that  is,  in  the  property  of  being  more 
eafily  reflefted  from  certain  bodies,  than  from  others ; 
and  hence  arife,  as  hath  been  faid,  all  the  colours  of 
bodies ;  which  are,  in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  infinite 
number  of  compofitions  and  proportions,  of  the  original 
colours,  may  be  imagined. 

The  whitenefs  of  the  fun's  light  is  compounded  of  all 
the  original  colours,  mixed  in  a  due  proportion. 

Whitenefs,  in  bodies,  is  but  a  difpofition  to  refie<5l  all 
colours  of  light,  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed 
in  the  original  rays ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blacknefs  is 
only  a  difpofition  to  abforb  or  ftifle,  without  refleftion, 
mofl  of  the  rays  of  every  fort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  fucceffivcly  propagated  with  an  almofl  in- 
conceivable fwiftnefs ;  for  it  comes  from  the  fun,  to  this 
our  earth,  in  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time, 
which  diflance  is  about  80,000,000  Englifh  miles. 

Befides  colour,  we  are  fuppofed  to  fee  figure;  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  fee  figure,  as 
perceiveable  by  fight,  is  nothing  bpt  the  termination  of 
colour, 

Ff2  OF 
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OF    HEARING. 

Next  to  feeing,  hearing  is  the  moft  extenfive  of  oar 
fenfcs.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearings  whofe  curioui 
ftrudure  is  to  be  learnt  from  anatomy^ 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is 
called  found ;  though^  in  truth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and 
affedl  the  perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. 

The  motion,  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of 
found,  is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caufed  by  an  exceeding 
fiiort,  but  quick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  body,  from 
-which  it  is  propagated  ;  and  therefore  we  confider  and 
denominate  them  as  bodies  founding. 

That  found  is  the  effedl  of  fuch  a  fhort,  briik^  vibrate 
ing  motion  of  bodies,  from  which  it  is  prop2^ted>  may 
be  known  from  what  is  obferved  and  kit  in  the  firings 
of  inftruments,  and  the  trembling  of  belts,  as  long  as 
we  perceive  any  found  come  from  them ;  for  as  fbon  a» 
that  vibration  is  ftopt,  or  ceafes  in  them,  the  perception 
ceafcs  alfo. 

The  propagation  of  found  is  very  quick^  but  not 
approaching  that  of  light.  Sounds  move  about  1 140 
Englifh  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time;  and  in  fevcn  or  eight 
minutes  of  time,  they  move  about  one  hundred  EiigUib 
miles. 


OFSMELLING. 

Smelling  is  another  fenfe,  that  feems  to  be  wrought 
on  by  bodies  at  a  diftancc;  though  that>  which  imme- 
diately afTedls  the  organ,  and  produces  in  u»  the  fen£»» 
tion  of  any  fmell,  ai-e  affluvia,  or  inviiible  particles,  that, 
coniing  from  bodies  at  »  diftance,  immediately  zffcGt  the 
©Ifedlory  nerves. 

Smelling  bodies  feem  perpetually  to  fend  forth  efflo* 
via,'  or  fleams,  without  fenlibly  walling  at  all.  Thu$ 
a  grain  of  muflc  will  fend  forth  odoriferous  paiticles  for 
fcores  of  years  together,  without  its  being  fpent ;  whereby 
•nt  would  conclude  that  thefc  particles  are  Very  fmall ; 

and 
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•nd  yet  it  is  plain,  that  they  are  much  groIfLr  than  the 
rays  of  light,  which  have  a  free  paflage  through  glafs ; 
and  grofler  alfo  than  the  magnetic  affluvia,  v.hich  pafs 
freely  through  all  bodies,  when  thofe  that  produce  fmell 
will  not  pa&  through  the  thin  membranes  of  a  bladder* 
and  many  of  them  fcarce  ordinary  white  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fniells,  though  we  have 
but  a  few  names  for  them  ;  fweet,  ftinking,  four,  rank> 
and  mufly,  are  almoft  all  the  denominations  we  have 
for  odours  ;  though  the  fmcll  of  a  violet,  and  of  mu(k, 
both  called  fwect,  arc  as  diftirjiS;  as  any  two  fmclls  what- 
Jbever. 

OF    TASTE, 

Taste  is  the  next  fenfe  to  be  confidered.  ^ 

The  organ  of  tafte  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Bodies  that  emit  light,  founds,  and  fmells,  are  fecHj 
heard,  and  fmelt  at  a  diftance  ;  but  bodies  arc  not  tailed, 
but  by  immediate  application  to  the  organ  ;  for  till  our 
meat  touch  our  tongues,  or  palates,  we  tafte  it  not,  how 
near  foever  it  be. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  taftes,  that  though  there  be  a 
great  variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  fmclls,  they  bave  only 
fomc  few  general  namts ;  as  fweet,  bitter,  four,  harlh, 
rank,  and  foaie  few  others. 

OF   TOUCH. 

The  fifth  and  laft  of  our  fenfcs  is  touch;  a  fenfc 
fpread  over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  moft  emi- 
nently placed  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

By  this  fenfe  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are  dif- 
ccrned  ;  as  hard,  Ibft,  fmooth,  rough,  dry,  wet,  clammy, 
and  the  like. 

But  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  qualities,  that  are 
percrived  by  this  fenfc,  are  heat  and  cold. 

The  due  temperament  of  thofe  two  oppotlte  qualities, 
is  the  great  inftrument  of  nature,  that  Ihe  makes  ufe  01 
in  moft,  if  not  all,  her  produi5lions. 

F  f  3  Hc« 
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Heat  is  a  very  brifk  agitation  of  the  infenfible  parts 
of  the  objecl,  which  produces  in  us  that  fenfation,  from 
whence  we  denominate  the  objedt  hot ;  fo  what  in  our 
fenfation  is  heat»  in  the  objed  is  nothing  but  motion. 
This  appears  by  the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced ;  for 
we  fee  that  the  rubbing  of  a  brafs  nail  upon  a  board  will 
make  it  very  hot ;  and  the  axle-trees  of  carts  and  coaches 
are  often  hot,  and  fometimes  to  a  degree,  that  it  fets 
them  on  fire,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
upon  it. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  utmoft  degree  of  cold  is  the 
ceflation  of  that  motion  of  the  infenfible  particles,  which 
to  our  touch  is  heat. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  prefent  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  fo  that  feels  hot  to  one,  which 
feems  cold  to  another ;  nay,  the  fame  body,  felt  by  the 
two  hands  of  the  fame  man,  may  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pear hot  to  the  one,  and  cold  to  the  other ;  becaufe  the 
motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  it  may  be  more  brilk 
than  that  of  the  particles  of  the  other. 
"Belides  the  objedls  before-mentibned,  which  are  pc-. 
culiar  to  each  of  our  fenfes,  as  light,  and  colour  of  the 
fight;  found  of  hearing;  odours  of  fmelling;  favours 
of  tailing;  and  tangible  qualities  of  the  touch;  there 
are  two  others  that  are  common  to  all  the  fenfes ;  and 
thofe  are  pleafure  and  pain,  which  they  may  receive  by 
and  with  their  peculiar  objeds.  Thus,  too  much  light 
offends  the  eye ;  feme  founds  delight,  and  others  grate 
the  ear ;  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  very  pleafant,  which 
roay  be  augmented  to  the  grcateft  torment ;  and  fo  the 
refl^, 

Thefe  five  fenfes  are  common  to  beads  with  men? 
n^y,  in  fome  of  them,  fome  brutes  exceed  mankind. 
But  men  are  endowed  with  other  faculties,  which  far 
excel  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  animals 
in  this  our  globe. 

Memory  alfo  brutes  may  be  fuppofed  to  have^  a$  well 
as  ment 
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chap:     XII. 

Of  the  Underji^nding  of  Man. 

THE  underftanding  of  man  does  fo  furpafs  that  of 
brutes,  that  fome  are  of  opinion  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  without  any  manner  of  perception  at  all. 
But  letting  this  opinion  alone,  as  ill-grounded,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  confideration  of  hunnan  underftanding, 
and"  the  diftindl  operations  thereof. 

The  loweft  degree  of  it  confifts  in  perception,  which 
we  have  before  in  part  taken  notice  of,  in  our  difcourfc. 
of  the  fenfes.  Concerning  which  it  may  be  convenient 
farther  to  obferve,  that,  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of 
perception,  we  muft  confider  the  diftinft  objeds  of  it, 
which  are  fimple  ideas ;  v.  g.  fuch  as  are  thofe  fignified 
by  thefe  words,  fcarlet,  blue,  fweet.  Bitter,  heat,  cold, 
&c.  from  the  other  objedls  of  our  fenfes ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  as  the 
objedls  of  our  own  refledion,  fuch  as  are  thinking,  wiU 
ling,  &c. 

Out  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  them 
together,  feveral  compounded  or  complex  ideas ;  as  thofc 
fignified  by  the  words  pebble,  marygold,  horfe. 

The  next  thing  the  underftanding  doth  in  its  progrcfs 
to  knowledge,  is  to  abftradl  its  ideas,  by  which  abftrac- 
tion  they  are  made  general, 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  confidered 
there  as  feparated  from  time  and  place ;  and  fo  capable 
to  reprefent  any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to 
it.  Knowledge,  which  is  the  higheft  degree  of  the  fpe- 
culative  faculties,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  truth 
of  affirmative,  or  negative,  propofitions. 

This  perception  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  Im- 
mediate perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
of  two  ideas,  i«  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in 
our  minds,  we  fee,  or,  as  U  were,  behold,  their  agree- 
ment, or  difagreement.  This  therefore  is  called  intui- 
tive knowledge.    Thus  we  fee  that  red  is  not  green ; 

F  f  4  tha? 
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thac  the  whofe  is  bigger  than  a  part;  and  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four. 

The  truth  of  thefe.  and  the  like  propofilions,  wc  know 
by  a  bare  finiplc  intuition  of  the  ideas  themfelvcs,  with- 
out any  more  ado;  and  fuch  propofitions  are  called  fclt^ 
evident. 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
greemcnt,  of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
one  or  more  other  ideas,  their  agreement,  or  difayree- 
mcnt,  is  fhown.  This  is  called  demon  ft  ration,  or  ra- 
tional knowledge.  For  inlUnce:  The  inequality  of  tbe 
breadth  of  two  windows,  or  two  rivers,  or  any  two  bodies 
that  cannot  be  put  logetlicr,  may  hz  kno«  n  by  ibe 
intervention  of  the  fame  meafure,  applied  to  them  both; 
and  {o  it  is  in  our  general  ideas,  whofe  agreement  or 
difagrecmcnt  may  be  often  ibown  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  other  ideas,  fo  as  to  produce  demonllrative  know- 
ledge j  where  the  ideas  in  queftion  cannot  be  brought 
together,  and  immediately  compared,  fo  as  to  produce 
intuitive  knowledge. 

The  undcrltandingdoth  not  know  only  certain  truth  r 
but  alfo  judges  of  probability,  which  confiUs  in  the 
likely  agreement,  or  difigreement,  of  ideas. 

The  aflenting  to  any  piopofition  as  probable  is  callcJ 
opinion,  or  belief. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  great  and  vifiblc 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  and  thofe  great  mafTcs  of  matter, 
the  ftars,  planets,  and  particularly  this  our  earth,  toge- 
ther with  the  inanimate  parts,  and  animate  inhabitanti 
of  it  J  it  may  be  now  fit  to  confider  what  thefe  fenfible 
bodies  are  made  o^,  and  that  is  of  unconceivably  fmall 
bodies,  or  atoms,  out  of  whofe  various  combinations 
bigger  moleculae  are  made:  and  fo,  by  a  greater  and 
greater  compofition,  bigger  bodies  ;  and  out  of  thefe  the 
whole  material  world  is  conf^ituted. 

■  By  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  and  iTiotion,  of  thefe 
fmall  and  Jnfenlible  corpufclcs,  all  the  phscnomena  q% 
bodies  may  be  explained. 
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444       -^  '^^^  Me i bod  of  a  Common-Place^Book^ 


Epistola.]     a  letter  from  Mr.  Locke   to  Mr. 
2.  Toignard,  containing  a  new  and  cafy  method 
of  a  common-placc-book,  to  which  an  index 
of  two  pages  is  fufficientt 

AT  length,  lir,  in  obedience  to  you,  I  publifli 
my  *'  method  of  a  common-.placc-book.'* 
I  am  alhamed  thstt  I  deferred  fo  long  complying 
with  your  rcqucft ;  but  I  eftecnied  it  fo  mean  a 
thing,  as  not  to  deferve  publifliing,  in  an  age  fo 
full  of  ufcful  inventions,  as  ours  is.  You  may 
remember,  that  I  freely  communicated  it  to  you, 
and  feveral  others,  to  whom  I  imagined  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable :  fp  that  it  was  not  to  re- 
fcrve  the  fole  ufe  of  it  to  myfclf,  that  I  declined 
publifliing  it.  But  the  regard  I  had  to  the  public 
difcouraged  me  from  prefenting  it  with  fuch  4 
trifle.  Yet  my  obligations  to  you,  and  the 
friend fliip  between  us,  compel  me  now  to  follow 
your  advice.  Your  laft  letter  has  perfedly  de- 
termined me  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
ought  not  to  delay  publifliing  it,  when  you  tell 
me,  that  an  experience  of  feveral  years  has  (hewed 
its  ufefulnefs,  and  feveral  of  your  friends,  to 
whom  you  have  communicated  it.  There  is  no 
need  I  fliould  tell  you,  how  ufcful  it  has  been  to- 
me, after  five  and  twenty  years  experience,  as  I 
told  you,  eight  years  fince,  when  I  had  the  ho^ 
nour  to  wait  on  you  at  Paris^  and  when  I  might 
have  been  inftruded,  by  your  learned  and  agree- 
able difcourfe.  What  I  aim  at  now,  by  this 
letter,  is  to  teftify  publicly  the  efl:rpm  «nd  refpcA 
I  have  for  you,  and  to  conyipce  you  how  much  I 
am,  fir,  your,  &c. 

Before  I  enter  on  my  fubjeifl,  it  is  fit  to  ac-- 
quaint  the  reader,  that  this  trad  is  difpofed  in- 
the  fame  manner  that  the  cojnn.mon-place-bool^ 

QUgh^; 
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3.  ought  to  bo  difpofed.  It  will  be  underftood  by 
reading  what  follows,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  the  b^cklide  of  cich 
leaf,  and  at  the  bottom  [a  little  below  the  topj 
of  this  pagc- 
E8ioNiT>*:.J  In  corum  evangelio,  quod  fecundum 
Hebrieos  diccbatur,  hiftoria  qu£c  habetur  Macth. 
xix.  :6.  ct  alia  qua;dam,  crat  interpolata  in  hunc 
modum  :  *'  Dixit  ad  eum  alter  divitum,  magiftcr, 
"  quid  bonum  facicns  vivam?  Dixit  ei  Dami- 
**  nus,  legem  &  prophetas,  fiic.  Rcfpondit  ad 
'  eum,  feci.  Dixit  e'l :  vadc,  vende  omnia  quae 
'  pofiides,  &  divide  pauperibus,  &  veni,  fe- 
'  qucrc  me.  Cospit  autem  dives  fcalpere  caput 
'  fuum,  Sc  non  placuit  ei.  Et  dixit  ad  cum 
'  Dominus  :  quomodo  dicis,  legem  feci  &  pro- 
'phctas?  cum  fcriptum  fit .  in  lege,  diligcs 
'  proximum  ruiim  licut  tcipfum  :  &  ecce  multi 
*  fratrcs  tui  filii  Abrahie  amidti  funt  ftcrcore, 
'  morientes  prae  fame,  &  domus  tua  plena  eft 
'  bonis  tnultis,  &  non  cgreditur  omninoaliquid 
'  "  ex  ea  ad  eos.    Et  converfus,  dixit  Simoni,  dif- 

"  cipulo  fuo,  fedenti  apud  fe :  Simon,  fili  Johan- 
"  nse,  facilius  eft  camelum  intrarc  per  foramen 
"  acus,  quam  divitem  in  regnum  coslorum." 
Nimirum  haec  Jdeo  immuiavit  Ebion,  quia  Chrif- 
timi  nee  Dei  filium,  nee  »ef*»9jT>i.,  fed  nudum  in- 
icrpretem  legis  per  Mofcm  datse  agnofc«bat. 

In  the  Gofpel  of  the  Ebionitcs,  which  they 
called  the  Gofpel  according  to  the  HebrcMs,  the 
ftory,  that  is  in  the  xixlh  of  St.  Matth.  and  in 
the  r6th  and  following  verfes,  was  changed  after 
this  manner :  "  One  of  the  rich  men  faid  to  him  : 
"  Mafter,  what  Iball  I  do  that  I  may  have  life? 
"  Jefus  faid  to  him  :  Obey  the  law  and  the  pro- 

1"  phets.  He  anfwered,  I  have  done  fo.  Jefus 
"  faid  unto  him.  Go,  fell  what  thou  haft,  divide 
"  it  among  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
"  me.  Upon  which  the  rich  man  began  to 
"  fcratch  his  head,  and  to  djflike  the  advice  of 
"-  Jefus ;  and  the  Lord  faid  unto  him,  How  can 
"  you  fay  you  have  done  as  the  law  and  the  pro- 
V.  to.  pheu 


an 
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Adversariorum  Methodus.]  I  lake  a  paper  book 
4.  of  what,  (ize  I  pleafe.  I  divide  the  two  firft 
pages  that  face  one  another  by  parallel  lines  into 
five  and  twenty  equal  parts>  every  fifth  line 
black,  the  other  red.  I  then  cut  them  perpen- 
dicularly by  other  lines  that  I  draw  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
table  prefixed.  I  put  about  the  middle  of  each 
five  fpaces  one  of  the  twenty  letters  I  defign  to 
make  ufc  of,  and,  a  little  forward  in  each  fpace, 
the  five  vowels,  one  below  another,  in  their 
natural  orden  This  is  the  index  to  the  whole 
volume,  how  big  foever  it  may  be. 

The  index  being  made  after  this  manner,  I 

leave  a  margin  in  all  the  other  pages  of  the  book, 

of  about  the  largenefs  of  an  inch,  in  a  volume  in 

/      folio,  or  a  little  larger ;  and,  in  a  lefs  volume, 

/        fmaller  in  proportion. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  Common- 
Place- Book,  1  find  out  a  head  to  which  I  may 
refer  it.  Each  head  ought  to  be  fome  important 
and  eflential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
that  word  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  firft  letter, 
and  the  vowel  that  follows  it ;  for  upon  thefe  two 
letters  depends  all  the  ufe  of  the  index. 

I  omit  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  of  no 
ufe  to  me,  viz.  K.  Y.  W.  which  are  fupplied  by 
C.  I.  U.  that  are  equivalent  to  them.  I  put  the 
letter  Q^  that  is  always  followed  with  an  u.  in 
the  fifth  fpace  of  Z.  By  throwing  Q^laft  in  my 
index,  I  preferve  the  regularity  of  my  index, 
and  diminifti  not  in  the  leaft  its  extent ;  for  it 
feldom  happens  that  there  is  any  head  begins 
with  Z.  u.  I  have  found  none  in  the  five 
and  twenty  years  1  have  ufcd  this  method.  If 
nevcrthelcfs  it  be  necelTary,  nothing  hinders  but 
that  one  may  make  a  reference  after  Q^u.  pr6- 
vided  it  be  done  with  any  kind  of  diftindion ; 
but  for  more  /exadnefs  a  place  may  be  afligned 

for 
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forC^u-  below  the  index,  as  I  have  formerly 
done.  Wlien  I  meet  with  any  thing,  that  I 
think  fit  to  put  into  my  common-place-book,  I 
firft  find  a  proper  head.  Suppofe,  for  example, 
that  the  head  be  Epistola,  I  look  unto  the 
index  for  the  firft  letter  and  the  following  vowel, 
which  in  this  inftance  are  E.  i.  if  in  the  fpacc 
marked  E.  i.  there  is  any  number  that  direds 
me  to  the  page  defigncd  for  words  that  begin 
with  an  E.  and  whofe  firft  vowel,  after  the  initial 
letter,  is  1 ;  I  muft  then  write  under  the  word 
Epiftola,  in  that  page,  what  I  have  to  remark. 
I  write  the  head  in  large  letters,  and  begin  a 
little  way  out  into  the  margin,  and  I  continue  on 
the  line,  in  writing  what  I  have  to  fay..  I  ob- 
fcrve  conftantly  this  rule,  that  only  the  head  ap- 
pears in  the  margin,  and  that  it  be  continued  on, 
without  ever  doubling  the  line  in  the  margin, 
by  which  means  the  heads  will  be  obvious  at 
firft  fight. 

If  I  find  no  number  in  the  index,  in  the  fpace 
E.  i.  I  look  into  my  book  for  the  firft  backfide 
of  a  leaf  that  is  not  written  in,  which,  in  a  book 
where  there  is  yet  nothing  but  the  index,  muft 
be  p.  2.  I  write  then,  in  my  index  after  E,  i. 
the  number  2.  and  the  head  Epiftola  at  the  top 
of  the  margin  of  the  fecond  page,  and  all  that  I 
put  under  that  head,  in  the  fame  page,  as  you 
fee  I  have  done  in  the  fecond  page  of  this 
method.  From  that  time  the  clafs  E.  i.  is 
wholly  in  polTeflion  of  the  fecond  and  third 
pages. 

Tliqy  are  to  be  employed  only  on  words  that 
begin  with  an  E,  and  whofe  neareft  vowel 
is  an  I,  as  Ebionitse  (fee  the  third  page) 
Epifcopus,  Echinus,  Edidlum,  Efficacia,  &cl 
The  reafon,  why  I  begin  always  at  the  top  of  the 
backfide  of  a  leaf,  and  aflign  to  one  clafs  two 
pages,  that  face  one  another,  rather  than  an  en- 
tire leafj  isj  becaufe  the  heads  of  the  clafs  appear 

Y.  all 
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Adversariorum  Methodus.]  all  at  once,  without  the 
V.    trouble  of  turning  over  a  leaf* 


6. 


Every  time,  that  I  would  write  a  new  head>  I 
look  firft  in  my  index  for  the  characftcriftic  let- 
ters of  the  words,  and  I  fee,  by  the  number  that 
follows,  what  the  page  is  that  is  aflfgned  to  the 
clafs  of  that  head.  If  there  is  no  numoer,  I  muft 
look  for  the  firft  backiide  of  a  page  that  is  blank. 
•I  then  fet  down  the  number  in  the  index,  and 
dcfign  that  page,  with  that  of  the  right  fide  of 
the  following  leaf,  to  this  new  clafs.  Let  it  be, 
for  example,  the  word  Adverfaria;  if  I  fee  no 
number  in  the  fpacc  A.  e.  I  feek  for  the  firft 
backfide  of  a  leaf,  which  being  at  p.  4.  I  fet 
down  in  the  fpace  A.  e.  the  number  4.  and  in 
the  fourth  page  the  head  Adversaria,  with  all 
that  I  WTitc  under  it,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you.  From  this  time  the  fourth  page  with  the 
fifth  that  follows  is  referved  for  the  clafs  A.  e. 
that  is  to  fay,  for  the  heads  that  begin  with  an 
A,  and  whofc  next  vowel  is  an  E ;  as  for  inftance, 
Acr,  Aera,  Agefilaus,  Acheron,  &c. 

When  the  two  pages  defigned  for  one  clafs 
arc  full,  I  look  forwards  for  the  next  backfide 
of  a  leaf,  that  is  blank.  If  it  be  that  which  im- 
mediately follows,  I  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
margin,  in  the  page  that  I  have  filled,  the  letter 
V,  that  is  to  fay,  Verte,  turn  over;  as  likewife 
the  fame  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  If  the 
pages;  that  immediately  follow,  arc  already  filled 
by  other  clafles,  I  write,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  laft  filled,  V,  and  the  number  of  the  next 
empty  backfide  of  a  page.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  page  I  write  down  the  head,  under  which  I 
go  on,  with  what  I  had  to  put  in  my  common- 
place-book, as  if  it  had  been  in  the  fame  page. 
At  the  top  of  this  new  backfide  of  a  leaf,  1  fee 
down  the  number  of  the  page  I  filled  laft.  By 
thefe  numbers  which  refer  to  one  another^  the 
firft  whereof  is  at  the  bottom  of  one  p^gi^p  ftnd 

the 
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7.     the  fecond  is  at  the  beginning  of  another,  one 
joins  matter  that  is   feparatcd,  as  if  there  was 

t  nothing  between  them.  For,  by  this  reciprocal 
reference  of  numbers,  one  may  turn,  as  one  leaf, 
ail  ihofe  that  are  between  the  two,  even  as  if 
they  were  parted  together.  You  have  an  exam- 
,  pie  of  this  in  the  third  and  tenth  pages.  d 

I       Every  time  I  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of 
.  page,  I  put  it  aifo  into  the  index;  but  whe 
put  only  an  V,  I  make  no  addition  in  the  indc 
the  reafon  whereof  is  plain, 

]f  the  head  is  a  monofyllable  and  begins  with 
a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  at  the  fame  time  both  the 
firrt  letter  of  the  word,  and   the  charaiSeriftic 
vowel.     Therefore  I  write  the  word  Ars  in  A  a 
,  and  Os  in  Oo. 

Vou  may  fee  by  what  I  have  faid,  that  one  is 
to  begin  to  write  each  clafs  of  words,  on  the 
backiide  of  a  page.  It  may  happen,  upon  that 
account,  that  the  backlide  of  ail  the  pages  may 
be  full,  and  yet  there  may  remain  fcveral  pages, 

1^,  on  the  right  hand,  which  are  empty.  Now  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  fill  your  book,  you  may 
f.  aflign  thefe  right  fides,  which  are  wholly  blank, 
.  to  new  clafl'es. 
I  .  If  any  one  imagines  that  thefe  hundred  clalTcs 
are  not  fufficient  to  comprehend  all  forts  of  fub- 
je<fts  without  confufion,  he  may  follow  the  fame 
method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  five 
hundred,  in  adding,,  a  vowel.     But  having  ex- 

Ipcrienccd  both  the  one  and  the  other  method,  I 
prefer  the  firlt ;  and  ufagc  will  convince  thofe, 
who  Ihall  try  it,  how  well  it  will  fcrvc  the  pur- 
pofc  aimed  at;  efpecially  if  one  has  a  book  for 
each  fcience,  upon  which  one  makes  collecHons, 
or  at  lealt  two  for  the  two  heads,  to  which  one 
may  refer  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  moral  philolb- 
phy,  and  natural. 


mav  add  s  third,  which  may  be  called 
'^~ns,  which  relates  to  the  ufc 
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Adi'ersariorum  Methodus.]    of  words,    aild  is  of 
V.    much  mortf  extent  than  mere  criticifm. 


%. 


As  to  the  language,  in  which  one  ought  to 
exprefs  the  heads,  I  efteem  the  Latin  tongue 
mod  commodious,  provided  the  nominative  cafe 
be  always  kept  to,  for  fear  left  in  words  of  two 
fyllabies,  or  in  monofyllables  that  begin  with 
the  vowel,  the  change,  which  happens  in  oblique 
cafes,  fhould  occaiion  confufion.  But  it  is  not 
of  much  confcquence  what  langu^ige  is  made  ufe 
of,  provided  there  be  no  mixture  in  the  heads, 
of  different  languages. 

To  take  fiotice  of  a  place  in  an  author,  from 
whom  I  quote  fomething,  I  make  ufe  of  this 
method:  before  I  write  any  thing,  I  put  the 
name  of  the  author  in  my  common-place-book, 
and  under  that  name  the  title  of  the  treatife,  the 
tize  of  the  volume,  the  time  and  place  of  its  edi-« 
tion,  and  (what  ought  never  to  be  omitted)  the 
number  of  pages  that  the  whole  book  contains. 
For  example,  1  put  into  the  clafs  M.  a.  "  Mar- 
••  fliami  Canon  Chronicus  iEgyptiacus,  Gra^us^ 
••  &  difquifitioncs  fol.'*  London  1672.  p.  626. 
This  number  of  pages  ferves  me  for  tbe  future 
to  mark  the  particular  treatife  of  this  author^ 
and  the  edition  I  make  ufe  of.  I  have  no  need 
to  mark  the  place,  otherwife  than  in  fetting 
down  the  number  af  the  page  from  whence  I 
have  drawn  what  I  have  wrote,  juft  above  the 
number  of  pages  coutained  in  the  whote  volume. 
You  will  fee  an  example  in  Acherufia,  where  the 
number  259  is  juft  above  the  number  ^26,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  number  of  the  page,  where  I  take 
my  matter,  is  juft  above  the  number  of  pages  of 
the  whole  volume.  By  this  means  I  not  only 
fave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  writing  Canon  Chro- 
nicus Aigyptiacus,  &c.  but  am  able  by  the  rule 
of  three  to  find  out  the  fame  paffage  in  any  other 
edition,  by  looking  for  the  number  of  its  pages ; 
3-  fincc 
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'  9.  fince  the  edition  I  have  ufcd,  which  contains 
6!6,  gives  me  259.  You  will  not  indeed  always 
light  on  the  v«ry  page  you  want,  becaufe  of  the 
breaches,  that  are  madt  in  different  editions  of 
boolts,  and  that  are  not  always  equal  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  you  arc  never  very  far  from  the  place 
you  want,  and  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  find  a 
I  paffage,  in  turning  over  a  few  pages,  than  to  be 

I  obliged  to  turn  over  a  whole  book  to  find  it,  as 

it  iMppena,   when  the  book  has  no  index,  or 
when  the  index  is  not  cxaift. 
.    AckrronO  "  Pratum,  fidta,  mortuorum  habitatio,  eft 
I  •'  locus  prope  Mcmphin,  juxta  paludem,  quam 

**  vocant  Acherufiam.&c."  Thii  isapsifageout 
of  D.  Siculus,  the  fenfe  whereof  is  this:  the 
Aelds,  where  they  feign  that  the  dead  inhabit, 
arc  only  a  place  near  Memphis,  near  a  marfti 
called  Achcrufia,  about  which  is  a  moft  delight- 
ful country,  where  one  may  behold  lakes  and 
forefts  of  lotus  and  calamus.  It  is  with  reafon, 
that  Orpheus  faid,  the  dead  inhabit  thefe  places, 
becaufe  there  the  Egyptians  celebrate  the  grcateft 

E)art,  atid  the  moft  auguft,  of  their  funeral  fo- 
emnities.  They  carry  the  dead  over  the  Nile, 
and  through  the  marfh  of  Acherufia,  and  there 
put  rhem  into  fubterraneous  vaults.  There  ar« 
[  a  great  many  other  fables,  among  the  Greeks, 

touching  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  which  very  well 
agree  with  what  is  at  this  day  pradlifed  in  Egypt. 
For  they  call  the  boat,  in  which  the  dead  art 
iranfporicd.  Bans  j  and  a  certain  piece  of  money 
«  given  to  the  ferry-man  for  a  paiTage,  who,  in 
their  language,  is  called  Charon.  Near  this  place 
is  a  temple  of  Hecate  in  the  (hades,  &c.  and  the 
gates  of  C^cytus  and  Lethe,  Ihut  up  with  bars 
of  brafs.  There  arc  other  gates,  which  are  called 
the  gates  of  truth,  with  the  ftatue  of  juftice  be- 
fore ih«m,  which,  has  no  head.    Marfttjm.    ^44. 
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45  2      ^  ^^^^  Method  of  a  Common^lace^Book. 

£BioNiTiS.]'^^  phets  dircA  you  ?  fince  it  is  written  in  the 

V.  3.  **  law.  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf ; 

ID.    **  and  there  are  many  of  thy  brethren,  children 

**  of  Abraham,  who  are  almoft  naked,  and  who 

'*  are  ready  to  die  with  hunger,  while  thy  houfe 

is  full  of  good  things,  and  yet  thou  giveft 

them  no  help  nor  alHftance.     And  turning 

himfelf  towards  Simon,  his  difciple,  who  fat 

near  him :  Simon^  fon  of  Johanna,  faid  he, 

**  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 

**  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 

**  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Ebion  chang^ 

this  pailage,  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  Jefus 

Chriu  to  be  the  fon  of  God,  nor  a  law-giver, 

but  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  law  of  ^fofes• 
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4.54       A  nev  Mfthai  of  a  Commvi-PUrf-Soak, 

H-ERETici.]  "  Noflrum  igitur  fuit,  cligerc  &  opure 

12.    "  mcliora,  ut  ad  veftram  correclionem  auditum 

haberemus,  non  in  contcntione  &  zmulatione 

I  "  &  perfecutionibus,  fed  manfiictc  confolando, 

bcncvole  hortando,  Icnitur  difpucando,  ficul 

fcriptum  eft,  fcrvum  autem  Domini  non  opor- 

tet  licigare,  fed  miiem  cd'e  ad  onincs,  docibi- 

lem,  patientcni,  in  modeftia  corripicntem  di- 

"  vcrfa  fcniientcs.     Noftrum  ergo  fuit  velle  hu 

"  partes  cxpetere :  Dei  eft  volentibus  &  petcn- 

^  "  tibus  donate  quod    bonum   eft.      Illi  in  voj 

I  "  faeviant  qui  nefciunt  cum  quo  labore  verum 

[  "  inveniatur,  &quam  difficile  cavcaniur  crrorei. 

L  "  Illi  in  vos  fjeviant,  qui  nefciunt  quam  rarum 

1^^^^  "  &  arduum  fu  carnalia  phanufmata  piz  meniii 

^^^^L         **  ferenitate  fupcrare.     Illi  in  vos  fxviant,  qui 

^^^K         "  nefciunt  cum  quanta  diBicuItate  fanccur  oculuE 

^^^K  "  intcrioris    hominis,    ut    poffit    intueh   folem 

^^^^C  "  fuum  ;■        Illi  in  vos  fxviant,    qui   nefciunt 

^^^K         *'  quibus  fufpiriis  &  gemitibus  fiat,  uc  ex  quan- 

^^^  "  tulacunque  parte  poffit  intelligi  Deus.    Pof- 

I  "  tremOj  illi  in  vos  feviant,  qui  nullo  tali  errorc 

"  deccpti  funt,  quali  vos  deceptos  vident.    In 

**  catholica  enim  ecclefia,  ut  omittam  finceriffi- 

"  mam  fapicntiam,  ad  cujus  cognitionem  pauci 

"  fpirituales  in  hac  vita  pervcniunt,  ut  earn  « 

^^^^  "  minima  quidem  parte,  quia  homines  funt,  ki 

^^^K         "  tamen  ftnc  dubitatione,  cognofcant :  cstcnim 

^^^^f  "  quippe  turbam  non  intclligendi  vivacitas,  fed 

^^^^  "  crcdtndi  limplicitas  tutiflimam  facit."    Au- 

r  guftinus,  Tom.  vi.  col.  116.  fol.     Bafilise  1541* 

contra   Epift.  Manichsi,   quam   vocant  funda- 

mcnii. 

"  We  were  of  opinion,  that  other  methodi 

■*•  were  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  that,  to  it- 

,,  "  cover  you  from  your  errours,  we  ought  not  to 

"  pcrfccutc  you  with  injuries  and  invedives,  or 

(  "  any  ill  treatment,  but  endeavour  to  procure 

f  "  your  attention,   by  foft  Words  and  exhona- 

•'  rions,  which  would   fhow  the  tendcrncfs  we 

I  "  have  for  you ;  according  to  that  paflagc  of 

_"  hoi; 
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13.    "  holy  writ,  "  tkc  fcrvant  of  the  Lord  ought 
not  to  love  ftrifc  and  quarrels,  but  to  be  gen- 

'*  tie,  affable,  and  patient  towarJs  all  mankind, 
and  to  reprove  with  modefty  thofe  who  differ 
from  him  in  opinion/'—"  Let  them  only  treat 
you  with  rigour,  who  know  not  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  avoid  errour* 

*'  Let  thofe  treat  you  with  rigour,  who  are  igno- 
rant how  rare  and  painful  a  work  it  is  calmly 
to  diHipate  the  carnal  phantoms,  that  difturb 
even  a  pious  mind*  Let  thofe  treat  you  with 
rigour,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extreme  diffi-* 
culty  that  there  is  to  purif;^  the  eye  of  the 

•'  inward  man,  to  render  him  capable  of  feeing 
the  truth,  which  is  the  fun,  or  light  of  the 

*'  foul.  Let  thofe  treat  you  with  rigour,  who 
have  never  felt  the  iighs  and  groans  that  a  foul 
muft  have  before  it  can  obtain  any  knowledge 
of  the  divine  Being.  To  conclude,  let  thofe 
treat  you  wji&h  rigour  who  never  have  been 
feduced  into  crrours,  near  a-kin  to  thofe  you 

^^  are  engaged  in.  I  pafs  over  in  iilence  that 
pure  wifdom,  whiah  but  a  few  fpiritual  men 
attain  to  in  this  life ;  fo  that  though  they  know 
but  in  part,  ^bficaufe  they  arc  men ;  yet  never- 
thelcfs  they  know  what  they  do  know  with 
certainty :  for,  in  the  catholic  church,  it  is 
not  penetration  of  mind,  nor  profgund  know, 
ledge,  but  iimplicity  of  faith,  which  puts  mea 
in  a  (late  of  fafety. 

Barbari  quippe  homines  Romans,  imo  po<- 

''  tius  humana;  cruditionis  expcrtes,  qui  nihil 

*'  omnino  fciunt,  nifi   quod  i  do&oribus  fuis 

''  audiunt :  quod  audiunt  hoc  fequuntur,  ac  lie 

^'  neceffe  eft  eos  qui  totius  literatura^  ac  fcientise 
ignari,  facramentum  diviija?  legis  dodlrina^ 
magis  quam  le&ione,  cognofcunt,  do(!lrinam 
potius  rctinere,  quam  legem.    Itaque  eis  tra- 

**  ditio  magiftrorum  fuorum  &  dodrina  invetc-. 

V  J^C^i  quali  lex  eft«  qui  hoc  fciunt,  quod  do. 

V.  161  centur* 
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456  A  nezv  Method  of  a  Common- Place-Book, 
CoNFEssio  F1DE1.3  "  Periculofum  nobis  ndmodum  at- 
14.  "  que  eciam  mifL-rabile  eft,  tot  nunc  fides  en- 
"  iftcre,  quot  voluntatcs:  &  tot  nobis  cJodrinas 
"  cfTe,  quor  mores ;  &  tot  caufas  blafphemia- 
"  rum  pullularc,  quot  vitia  funt :  dum  auc  iu 
*'  fi9cs  fcribunCur,  ut  volumus,  aut,  ita  ut  volu- 
*'  mus,  intelliguntur.  Et  cum  fccundum  unum 
"  Dcum  &  unum  Dominum,  &  unum  baptiftria, 
"  ctiam  fidts  una  fit,  cxcidimus  ab  ca  fide,  qua; 
"  fola  eft :  Sc  dum  plures  fiant,  id  cflc  ccepc- 
"  runt,  nc  ulla  fit  j  confcii  enim  nobis  invicem 
*•  fumus,  port  Nicarni  convcntus  fynodum,  nihil 
"  aliud  quam  fidcm  fcribi.  Dum  in  veri)ii 
"  pugna  elt,  dum  de  novitatibus  quEcflio  eft, 
"  dum  dc  ambiguis  occafio  eft,  dum  de  autori- 
**  bus  querela  ell,  dum  dc  ftudiis  ccrtamen  eft, 
"  dum  in  confenfu  difticultas  eft,  dum  alter  alteri 
"  anathema  elTe  cscpit,  propc  jam  nemo  eft 
"  Chrifti,  &c.  Jam  veto  proximi  anni  fides, 
"  quid  jam  de  immutatione  in  fc  habet?  W- 
"  mum,  quKhomoufiondecernii  taccri :  fcqucns 
"  rurfum,  qua;  liomoulion  decernit  &  praditat. 
"  Tertium  deinceps,  qua:  oufiam  ftmpliciter  a 
"  patribus  prxfumprain,  per  indulgcntiam  ex- 
"  cufac.  Poftrcmum  quartum,  qux  non  exCu- 
*'  fat,  fed  condemnar,  &c.  De  fimilitudineau* 
*'  teni  filii  Dei  ad  Dcum  patrcni,  quod  mifcra- 
"  bilis  noftri  tcmporis  eft  fides,  ne  non  ex  loio, 
"  fed  tantum  ex  portione  fitfimiUs?  Egregii 
"  fcilicet  arbi:ri  cocicftium  facramcntorum  con- 
"  quifitores,  invifibilium  myftcriorum  profef- 
"  lionibus  de  fide  Dei  calumniamur,  annuas 
"  acque  menftruas  dc  Deo  fides  decernimus, 
"  decretis  pa;iiiccmus,  pocnitenics  defendimus, 
"  defenfos  anathcmatizamus,  aut  in  noftri  aliens 
"  aut  in  alienis  noftra  damnamus,  &  mordentcs 
"  invicem,  jam  abfiimpri  fumus  invicem."  Hi- 
,  larius,  p.  21  r.  in  lib.  ad  Conftantium  Augufluni. 
Bafil,  1550,  fol. 
..-1.  i^^.:^  «i  ii  J5  a  thing  eqinlly  deplorable  anddangc- 
*•  •'  ■ ».  «  rous.  that  there  arc  at  prefcnt  as  manj*  ctccdt^ 
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15.  '*  as  there  are  opinions  among  men,  as  man/ 
''  dodlrines  as  inclinations ;  and  as  many  fourccs 
"  of  blafphcmy,  as  there  are  faults  among 
**  us ;  becaufe  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and 
••  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  And  as  there  is 
*'  but  one  faith ;  fo  there  is  but  one  only  God, 
**  one  Lord,  and  one  baptifm.  We  renounce 
^'  this  one  faith,  when  we  make  fo  many  diffc- 
**  rent  creeds ;  and  that  diverficy  is  the  rcafon 
*'  why  we  have  no  true  faith  among  us.  We 
''  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  fince  the  council  of 
**  Nice,  we  have  done  nothing  but  made  creeds. 
**  And  while  we  fight  againft  words,  litigate 
*'  about  new  queftions,  difpute  about  equivocal 
''  terms,  complain  of  authors,  that  every  one 
''  may  make  his  own  party  triumph ;  while  we 
*^  cannot  agree,  while  we  iinathematile  one  an- 
•  ^'  other,  there  is  hardly  one  that  adheres  to 
**  Jefus  Chrift.  What  change  was  there  not  in 
''  the  creed  laft  year !  The  firft  council  ordained 
*'  a  filence  upon  the  homoufion;  the  fecond 
''  eftablifhed  it,  and  would  have  us  fpeak ;  the 
''  third  excufes  the  fathers  of  the  council,  and 
pretends  they  took  the  word  oufia  limply; 
the  fourth  condemns  them,  inftead  of  exculing 
them.  With  refpedt  to  the  likenefs  of  the 
'*  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  faith 
'*  of  our  deplorable  times,  they  difpute  whether 
''  he  is  like  in  whole,  or  in  part.  Thefe  are  rare 
^^  folks  to  unravel  the  fecrets  of  heaven •  Ne- 
**  vcrthelefs  it  is  for  thefe  creeds,  about  invifible 
^'  myftcries,  that  we  calumniate  one  another^ 
•^  and  for  our  belief  in  God.  We  make  creeds 
'*  every  year,  nay  every  moon*  we  repent  of  what 
^*  we  have  done,  we  defend  thofe  that  repent,  wc 
*'  anathcmatife  thofe  we  defended.  So  wc  con- 
"  demn  either  the  doftrine  of  others  in  ourfclves, 
**  or  our  own  in  that  of  others^  and,  reciprocally 
'*  tearing  one  anothier  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
^'  the  caiife  of  each  other's  ruin," 
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HiERETici.]  **  centuf.  Hxrctici  ergo  funt,  fed  non 
V.  13.  ''  fcientes.  Denique  apud  nos  funt  hcrctici, 
i6.  ''  apiid  fe  non  funt.  Nam  in  tantum  fe  catho* 
<'  licos  efTejudicant,  ut  nos  ipfos  titulobaeretica^ 
''  appcllationis  infamcnt.  Quod  ergo  iUi  nobis 
*'  funt  &  hoc  nos  illis.  Nos  cos  injuriam  divina? 
"  gcnerationi  facere  certi  fumus,  quod  minorem 
*'  patrc  iilium  dicant.  Illi  nos  injuriofos  patri 
*'  exiftimant>quiaflequalesefrecredamus.  Veriras 
*'  apud  nos  eft ;  fed  illi  apud  fe  efle  praefumunt.  , 
**  Honor  Dei  apud  nos  eft :  fed  illi  hoc  arbi« 
'*  trantUFj  honorem  divinitatis  effe  quod  crcdunt. 
^<  Inofticiofi  funtj  fed  illis  hoc  eft  fumirium  reli- 
<'  gionis  ofBcium.  Impii  funt^  fed  hoc  putant 
^  efte  "veram  pi^tatem.  Errant  ergOj  fcni  bona 
^*  animo  errant^  non  odio  fed  afiedu  Dei,  ho-- 
'*  norare  fe  dominum  atque  an^re  credcntes. 
Quamvis  non  habeant  reclam  fidem,  illi  ta« 
men  hoc  pcrfedtam  Dei  seftimant  caritatem. 
^'  Qualiter  pro  hoc  ipfo  falfas  opinionis  errorc 
'*  in  die  judicii  puniendi  funt,  nullus  fcire  poteft 
*'  ni(i  judex. '  Interim  idcirco  eii^t  ut  reor,  pa-» 
*'  tientiam  Deus  comnuxlat,  quia  videt  eos,  etft 
**  non  rede  credere^  affecflu  tamen  pi«  opinioni& 
**  errare.    Salvinus.    y^. 

This  biftiop  ^^^  bere  of  the  Arian  Goths 

and  Vandals :  ''  They  are,  (ays  he^  Barbarians^ 

*'  who  have  no  tindure  of  the  Roman  policenefs^ 

••  and  who  arc  ignorant  of  what  is  yery  com- 

*'  monly  known  among  other  menj  and  only 

^*  know  wh^t  their  doftors  have  taught  themji 

'*  and  follow  what  they  have  heard  them  fay^ 

Men  fo  ignorant  as  thefe  find  themfelves  un^ 

dcr  a  neceflicy  of  learning  the  myfteries  of  the 

gofpelj  rather  by  the  inftrudions  that  are  given 

them,  than  by  books." 

'*  The  tradition  of  their  dodors  and  the  i:cbi 
ccivcd  dodrines  are  the  only  rule  they  folio Wj^ 
becaufe  they  know  nothing  but  what  they 
have  taught  them.  They  are  then  hereticsj^ 
"  but  they  knpw  it  |iot.    They  are  fo  in  our 

l^  accountji 
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17.  "  account,  but  they  believe  it  not;  and  think 
«•  themfeives  fo  good  catholics,  that  they  treat 
•*  us  as  heretics,  judging  of  us  as  we  do  of  them. 
«*  We  are  perfuaded  that  they  believe  amifs  con- 
«'  cerning  the  divine  generation,  when  they 
**  maintain  the  fon  is  inferior  to  the  Father; 
•^  and  they  imagine  that  we  rob  the  Father  of 
••  his  glory  who  believe  them  both  to  be  equal* 
"  We  have  the  truth  on  our  fide,  and  they  pre- 
'*  tend  it  is  on  theirs.  We  give  to  God  his  due 
*'  honour,  and  they  think  they  honour  him  bet- 
«  ter.  They  fail  in  their  duty,  but  they  ima- 
•*  gine  they  perform  perfeAly  well ;  and  they 
'*  make  true  piety  to  confift  in  what  we  call 
impious.  They  are  in  a  miftake,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  fincerity ;  and  it  is  fo  far  from 
^'  being  an  effed:  of  their  hatred,  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  love  of  God,  fince,  by  what  they 
do,  they  imagine  they  (how  the  greateft  refped: 
*'  for  the  Lord,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  There- 
•*  fore,  though  they  have  not  true  faith,  they 
•*  neverthelels  look  upon  that  which  they  have 
'^  as  a  perfed  love  of  God.  It  belongs  only  to 
*'  the  judffe  of  the  univerfc  to  know  how  thefc 
^'  men  will  be  punifhed  for  their  errours  at  the 
**  laft  day.  Yet  I  believe  God  will  (how  com- 
'^  paflion  towards  them,  bccaufe  he  fees  their 
*'  heart  is  more  right  than  their  belief,  and  that, 
'*  if  they  are  miftaken,  it  is  their  piety  madt 
'*  them  err. 
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Essay  concerning  Human  Undea8TAndin.g« 


The  Volumes  are  dijiinguiflbed  by  the  Roman  Numerals 
•    I,  II,  precedlfifr  the  Number  of  the  Page^  and  tbo/e 
Figures  which  follow  §  refer  to  the  SeSion. 


A. 

ABBOT  of ^.  Martin,  Vol.  I. 
F»ge  490,  §  26 
Abftraaioii,  1. 1 38,  $  9 
Plitt  a  perfeA  dUbmee  betwixt 
men  and  bnitea^  1. 139,  §  10 
What,  1.  438.  <  9 
How,  I.  143,  §  I 
Abftrad  ideas,  why  made,  L  409, 

—  terms  cannot- be  affirmed 

one  of  another,  IL  4,^  i 
AgpuieDt^  L  283,  ^  2 
ilaioDs,  the  beft  evidence  of  men's 

principles,  I.  37,^  ^  7 
'    But  two  forts  of  aaions,  I.  222, 
^4:  1.  a8i,  $  IX 
Unpleafant  may  be  made  pkafant, 
.  and  how,  lr266,  §  69 
Cannot  be  the  fame  in  diftrent 

[Jaces,  I.  327,  $  2 
Coofidexed  as  modes*  or  as  mora), 

I.  379»  §  '5 
Adequate  ideas,  I.  397,  i  i»  2 

We  have  not  of  anjr  fpecies  of 

fubftances,  II.  120,  §  26 

AiErmations  att  only  in  concrete, 

Agxc^ment  and  difaneement  of  our 
ideas  fiMtxfold,  u.  60,  $  3*  4* 


Altetationr  !•  322,  $  2 
Analogy,  uieful  in  natnial  philofo- 

phy,  II.  238*  S  12 
An^^r,  I.  218,  f  12, 14 
Antipathy  and  fympathy*  whcfQCC^ 

Aiguments  of  four  lorts». . 

I  •  Ad  verecondiamy  II.  260,  $  19 
2.  Ad  ignorantiam,  ibid.  5  20 
3*  Ad  homiaein,  ibid.  $  ax 
4.  Ad  judidqmi  ibid. }  22*  This 
alone  right,  II.  26|»  §  ^2 
Arithmetic  5  the  4ifa  of  cyphers  in 

antkmeoc/  II.  xi4»  (  i^ 
Artificial  thing^a  U9  mfift  of  jAcm 

coUettve  idcaa^  I«  31  j:a.§  3 
Why  we  are  Itb  liable  to  (onfa« 

fion,   aboat^artifioat  things, 
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246,  §  43  • 

How  we  come  to  reft  in  narrow 
happinc^fs,  I*  259,  §  59,  60 
Hardnefs,  what,  I.  loi,  $4 
Hatred,  I.  216,  §5:1*  2189  §  14 
Heat  and  cold,  how  the  fenfationof 
them  both  is  produced,  by  the 
fame  water,  at  the  fame  time, 
I.  117,  §  21 
Hiftory,  what  hiftory  of  moft  au- 
thority, II.  236,  §  X  I 
Hope,  I.  2 1 8,  $  9 
Hypothefes,  their  ufc,  II.  2 1 8,  §  13 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of  tad, 
1.^82,  §  10 


I. 


ICE  and  water  whether  diftinft 
f}>ecies,  I.  483,  §  13 
Idea,  what,  I.  J 11 ,  §  8  ^ 
Ideas  their  orieinal  in  children,  L 
54,  §2:  I- 65,  $13 

None  injiatCj  I.  68,  }  1 7 

fiecaufe 
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Becaufe  not  remembered,  I.  69, 

§  20 
Are  what  the  mind  is  employed 

about,  in  thinking,  I.  7'j,  ^  i 
All  from  fcnfation,  or  refle^aon, 

ibid.  5  2,  &c. 
How  this  is  to  be  underflood» 

II.  82 
Their  way  of  getting,  obfervable 

in  ch'Idrcn,  I.  79,  §  6 
Why  feme  have  more,  tonxe  fewer 

ideas,  1.  So,  §  7 
Of  refiexion  gut  late,    and   in 

ibme  very  negligent!},  I.  8i» 

Their  beginning  and  increafe  in 
children,  I.  90-1,  ^  zi,  22, 

Their  original  in  fenfation  and 

reflexion,  l.  91,  §  24. 
Of  one  fenfe,  I.  97,  §  i 
Want  nam  y,  1,  98,  §  2 
Of  more  than  one  ienfe,  L  104. 
Of  refi  dion,  ibid.  §  i 
Of  fenfation  and  reflexion,  I. 

105,  §  I 
As  in  the  mind^  and  in  things, 

muft  be  diltinguifhed,  I.  1 1 1 . 

Not  always  refemblaiices,  I.  1 14*  ^ 

§  1 5,  Ac. 
Which  are  Rr&,  is  not  material 

to  know,  I.  123,  ^  7 
Of  fenfation  often  altered  by  the 

judgment,  ibid.  ^  8 
Principally  thofe  of  fight,  1. 125, 


oA' 


lefledion,  I.  141,  ^  14 
Simple  ideas  dnen  agree  in,  1. 1 62, 

Mo  vine  in  a  regular  train  in  oar 

minds,  I.  166,  §  9 
Such  as  have  degrees  want  namet 

1.  211,  §6 

Why  fomc  have  names,  and  oihert 

not,  ibid.  §  7 
Original,  I.  273,  ^  1$ 
All  complex  ideas  reiolvable  into 

fimple,  I.  279,  §  9 
What  fimple  ideas  have  been  moSt 

modified^  I.  a8o«  $  10 


Onr  complex  idea  of  God,  and 
other  ipirits,  common  in  every 
thing,  but  infinity,  1. 312,  ^  36 
Clear  and  obfcure,  i*  sS^t  $  2 
Diftind  and  confufed,  1.  384,  $4 
May  be  clear  in  one  part  and  ob« 
fcure  in  another,  I.  389,  §  13 
Real  and  fantaftical,  I.  393,  ^  I 
^imple  are  ail  real,  I.  394,  ^  1^ 
And  adequate,  I.  39*^,  ^  2 
What  ideas  of  mixe(i  modes  are 

fantaflicaj,  I.  39^,  ^  4 
What  ideas  of  fubltances  are  fan- 

taftical,  I.  396,  5  5 
Adequate  and  inadequate,  1. 397, 

How  faid  to  be  in  things,  ibid.  §  2 
Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas^  I. 

39^>  §  3  ^ 
Unlefs,  as  referred  lb  names,  I. 

309-400,  ^4,  c 

Of  fubftances  inadequate,  I.  40^, 

J  II 

1.  as  referred  to  real  cflences^  L 
400-3,  §  6,  7 

2.  as'  referred  to  a  colle6Uon  of 
fimple  ideas,  I.  403,  §  8 

Simple  ideas  are  perie^  txlvvracf 

i.  405,  §  12 
Of  fubltances  are  pcrfedl  ttPtva, 

I.  406,  $  r  3 
Of  modes  ar;-  perfe^  archetypes, 

I.  107,  5  14 
Tnie  or  falfe,  ibid.  ^  i,  &c. 
When  falfe,  I.  416,  Arc.   §  21, 

22,23,24,29 
As  bare  appearances  in  the  mind, 

nekher  true  rK>r  falfe,  1.  408, 

As  referred  to  other  men's  ideas, 
or  to  real  exigence,  or  to  real 
rffencf s,  may  be  tfue  or  faife, 
ibid.  §  4f  5 

Reafon  of  fuch  reference,  h 
409-10,  ^  6,  7,  8 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  other 
men's  ideas,  leafl  apt  to  be 
falfe,  I.  410,  ^9 

Complex  ones,  in  this  refpe^, 

more  apt  to  be  falfe,  efpecially 

thofe  of  mixed  modes,  I*  41 1> 

^  1^ 

U  b  2  Simpk 


p» 


INDEX. 


Simple  ideas,  referred  lo  cxifl- 
cncc,  are  ail  uue,  1,  4.1 1.  ^  14: 

Though  ihcy  ftiould  be  different 
in  diffirfn[  men,  1.  +13,  ^  ir 

Complex  idea;  ot  modes  are  all 
iroc,  1.  +14.  5  '7 

OrfuhAancet  when  ivllc,  1.416, 


ight,  or  wiong,  1.418. 

lareincapahleof,  n.  11;, 


Thatw 

That  we  cannot  airain,  heeaufe 
of  theii  remotenefj,  11.  iiS, 

Bccaufe  of  their  minutcnefi,  II. 

'")■  4^5        ,        ,      . 
Simple  nave  a  real  conformuy  to 
things,  II.  117,  %  4 

And  all  others,  but  of  fubftanccs, 

n.  u8, 5  5 

Simple  cannot  be  got  by  defini- 
tions of  notds,  r,4i7, 5 " 

But  only  by  experience,  1.  460, 
614 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  moll  com- 
pounded, T.  471,  ^  ij 

Spfcifu,  of  mixed  modes,  how 
at  firft  made  :  inllaiice  in  kin- 
neah  and  niouph,  1.  504-5. 
^  4+.  4J 

Ot  futltances :  inltance  in  zahub, 
1.  500-7,  5  4^-47 

Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 


abiirafl. 


wdi  E 


names,  11.  5,  ^  i 
Of  fubflantfs,  have  fcarce  any 

*l>|)raf)namrii.  ibid. 
Diffctcni  in  difietoit  men,  11.  tj. 

Out  ideas  almoft  all  relative,  I. 

Particular  are  firl)  in  the  mind, 

II.  10,  4  9 
General  are  im)icrfefl.  II.  11.  <g 
How  puf'iivc  idrsi  may  be  from 

privative  Mufo,  I.  iiO.  §  + 
-  The  ufc  of  this  teim  not  dsnge- 
Tous,  I.  6,  Ac.  It  is  (irtcr 
ihan  the  word  nmion,  1.  8, 
Other  words  as  liable  10  be 


abufeil  ai  this,  ih«d.     Yet  it  il 

eondcmtied,  both  as  new,  and 

not   nc*,  I.  11,     The   fame 

with  noiion,  ft-nfe.  oieaDtng, 

&c   II.  63 
Ideiuieal  proooliiions  teach  nothing. 

It.  177.  *  » 
Identity,    not  an  innate  tdu,  I- 

SJ-6.  43.+.  5 
Andtlimfitj-.  1.  316,  $1 
Of  a  plant,  wlietein  it  t«nSh, 

I.  31S,  5  + 
Of  animali,  t.  jiq,  (  ; 
Of  »  man,  ibid,  i  6:  I.  jja-f* 
Unity  of  fubflancc  docs  not  il- 

uays  make  the  fame  Jdentii^, 

1.  330.  ^  7 
Pttfonal  idcndty,  I.  333.  ^9 
Dijienda  on  the  fume  cuofeiout 

ncfs,  iliid.  5  10 
Continued  cxillencc  inakei  idm- 


(•crception  of  the  minds,  ILSo, 
,..    U 

Idiots  jnd  madmen.  T.  140,  f  11. 1] 
Ignorance,  our  ignorance  infiniKJr 
cKcecdt  our  knowledn,   if, 
116,  ^  « 
Caufrs  ot  ignnrnce,  II.  1 17, }  ij 
I .  For  want  of  ideas,  ibid. 
a.  For  want  of  a  difcovcuMt 
connexion   between  the  jdcu 
wc  have,  11.  tn,  ^  18 
3.  For  want  of  tracing  ibe  idcu 
we  have,  II.  134,  L    o 
Illation,  wlut,  II.  a4.t,  ^  1 
linmL-nfity,  I.  t48,  ^  4 

How  tliii  idea  is  got,  I.  tgj,  i ; 
Iramuriliiici,  of  whole  lutioos,  I. 

3B-4?.  i  9.  '^  ^ 

Inimuiiahiy,   not  annexed  Ifl  sn/ 


ihape,  11.  I3Sj  i 
impencirjbility,  I.  ^9, 
Impofiiion  of   Ofwiioas'  iRnmfbti- 


y. 


al.Ie.  11.111.  i  . 
Impotlibile  eft  iacin  e(h  It  uob  cSc, 

not  the  &rll  iliiog  known.  I' 

19.  \zS 
Impoffibllity.  not  an  innate  H^ 
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Impreffion  on  the  mind,  what*  I. 

H»  §  5  ; 

Inadequate  idcaSy  I.  383,  §  i 

Incompatibility,  how  far  knowable, 
II.  109,  §  15 

Individuationi^  principium,  is  ex- 
igence, I.  327,  §  3 

Infallible  judge  of  controverfies*  L 
€3,  \  12 

Inference,  what, II.  223*4»  $  2»  3»  4 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite 
not  applicable  to  other  ideas  as 
well  as  thofe  of  quantity,  fince 
they  can  be  as  often  repeated, 

I-  i07»  §  6 

The  ioca  ot  infinity  of  fpacf ,  or 
number,  and  of  (pace,  or  num- 
ber infinite,  mud  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  I.  198,  §  7 

Our  idea  of  infinite  very  obfcure* 

I-  199,  J  8 

Number  furnifhes  us  with  the 
cleareft  ideas  of  infinite,  L 
200,  §  9 

The  idea  of  infinite,  ^  growing 
idea,  I.  201,  ^12 
.  Our  idjea  of  infinite,  partly  pofi- 
tive,  partly  comparative, partly 
negative,  I.  203,  ^15; 

Why  fome  men  think  they  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration, 
but  not  of  infinite  fpace,  I. 
207,  j  20 

Why  diiputes  about  infiiiity  are 
ufually  perplexed,  I.  208,  §21 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  ori- 
ginal in  fiinfacion  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  209,  ^  22 

We  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nite, I.  202,  §  13, 14:  I.  204, 
§16 
Infinity,  why  more  commonly  al- 
lowed to  duration  than  to  ex- 
panfion,  1.  i8i,  ^4 

How  applied  to  God  by  us,  I. 

194*  §  » 
How  we. get  this  idea,  1. 19^9 

§2,3 
The  infinity  of  number,  dura- 
tion, and  fpace,  different  ways 
confidered»  I.  i87»  ^  fo,  11 


Innate   truths    mud    be    the   fir^ 

known,  I.  30,  §  26 

Principles  to  no  purpofe,  if  men 

can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of 

them,  I.  44,  4  13 

Principles  of  my  lord  Herbert 

examined,  I.  45,  ^  i^,  &c. 
Moral   rules  to   no  purpofe,  if 
efiaceable,  or  alterable,  L  49* 
§  20 
Propofitions  moft  bediftin&[ui(heil 
from  other  by  their  ckarnefi 
and  ufefulnefs,  L  71,  $  21 
The  doctrine  of  innate  principles 
of  ill  confequenctt  I.  75-,  §  24 
Inftant,  what,  I.  iSjt  $  xo 
And  continual  change,  I.  i68, 
^5  13.  14,  ic 
Intuitive  knowledge,  I.  69,  §  i 
"  Our  higheft  certaint}',  il,  257, 

{  14 
Invention,  wherein  it  confifts,  L 

132.  S  8 
Joy,  I.  217,  $  7 
Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  man* 

kind,  II.  217,  ^11 
Judgment,  wrong  judgments,  in  re- 
ference to  good  and  evil,  L 
.258,  $  58 
Right  judgment,  II.  24,  $4 
One  caufe  of  wrong  judgment^ 

n.  230,  §  3 
Wherein  it  confifts,  II*  223,  &c. 

KNOWLEDGE  has    a   great 
connexion  with  words,  IL 

38,  §  25 

The  author's  definition  of  ic  ex- 
plained and  defended,  Ii.  64* 
note.  How  it  differs  from 
faith,  II.  226,  $  2,  3 :  II.  6^, 
note 

What,  II.  ^9,  5  2 

How  much  our  knowledge  de- 
pends on  our  fenfes,  11,  54., 
4  23 

A^ual,  II.  66,  $8 

Habitual,  ibid.  §  8 

Habicualj.  twofold.  IL  67,  §  9 

Intititive, 


INDEX, 


IntaitivCf  I.  69,  j  i 
Intuitive,  the  cleared,  ibid. 
Jntuttive,  irrcfiftible,  ibid. 
Demonftrative,  II.  70,  j  z 
Ot*  general  truths,  is  all  cither 
intuitive  or  demoi^ilrative,  II. 

Of  pan'cuiar  exiHetices,  is  fenfi- 

tive,  ibid. 
Clear  ideas  do  not  always  pro- 

f^uce  clear  kDowkdge,  II.  77, 

What  kind  of  knowledge  wc  have 
of  nature,  II.  296,  §  tz 

Jts  beginning  and  progrcfs,  I. 
142,  ^  15,  16,  17:  I.  201, 
^  15,  16 

Given  as,  in  the  faculties  to  at- 
tain it,  I.  64,  §  12 
.  ^esi's  knowleti^e  according  to 
the  employment  of  their  facul- 
ties, i.  72,  ^  22 

To  be  got  unly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  our  own  thought  to  the 
contemplation  of  things,  1. 74, 

Extent  of  horaan  knowledge,  !!• 

Onr  knowledge  goes  not  bc}'ond 

our  ideas,  ibid.  ^  i 
.   Nor   beyond   the  perception  of 

their  agreement  or  difagree- 

ipent,  ibid.  ^  2 
Heaches   not  to  all  our  ideas^ 

ibkL  f  3 
Much  lef's  to  the  reality  of  things, 

II.  79,  5  6 
.  Yet  very   improveabic  if  right 

ways  were  taken,  ibid.  ^  6 
Of  co-exiftence  very  narrow,  II. 

106  7,  §  9, 10,  If 
ilnd  therefore,  ot  fubftances  very 

narcoi>v,   II.  xog,   &c.   ^  14, 

15,  16 

Of  other  relations  indetermina- 
ble, II.  HI,  §  18 

Of  cxiftence,  11.  116,  ^  ti 

Certain  and  univerfal,  where  to 
be  had,  II.  123,  ^  29 

III  ufe  of  words,  a  great  hin- 
drance oi  knowledge,  li,  124, 


General,  where  to  be  got,  IL 
Lies  only  in  our  thoughts,  II. 
Reality  of  our  knowledge,   II. 

12^ 

Of  mathematical  truths,  how  real, 

II-  Its,  §  6 
Of  morality,  real,  II.  1 29,  $  7 
Of  fubftances,  how  far  real,  Il» 

132,  §  12 
What  makes  oirr  knowledge  real, 

II.  127,  ^  3 :  li.  129,  ^  8 
Confidering     thing*;,     and     not 

names,  the  way  10  knowledge, 

li.  »3^>  §  13 
Of  fubftances,  wherein  it  confifts, 

n.  132,  §  II 

What  required  to  any  tolerable 

knowledge  of  fubftances,   II. 

Self-evident,  II,  157,  §  « 

Of  id<"ntity,   and   diverliry,    as 

large  as  our  ideas,  II.  1 06,  §  8  : 

II.  1 58,  $  4 
Wherein  it  confifti,  ibid^ 
Pf  co-exiftence,  very  icanty,  II. 

160,  \% 
Of  relation^  of  modes,   net   fb 

fcanty,  II.  i6i«^  6 
Of  real  exiftence,  none,  ibid.  $  7 
£e|;inf  in  particuh'.rs,  II.  162, 

Intuitive  of  otir  own  exifteiKc, 

II.  187*  5  3 
Demonftrativeof  a  God,  ibid.  }  r 

Improvement  of  knowledge,  II. 

209 

Not  improved  by  maxims,  ibid. 

Why  fo  thought,  ibid.  ^  2 
Knowledge   improved,   only  bjr 
perfe^ilingand  comparing  ideas, 
II.  2i2>  §  6:  II.  219,  §  14 
And  finding  their  relations^  II. 

2i3»  §7   . 
By  intermediate  i^cvt,  II.  219, 

In  fubftances^  how  to  be  improv- 
ed, II.  214,  §  9 

Partly  neceifary,  partly  volontaiy^ 
II.  220,  4  I ;  II.  2215  4  2 

Why 
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.  Why  fotnc,  and  fo  little,  ibid.  §  2 
How  incrcafed^  II.  233,  §  6 

LANGUAGE,  why  it  changes, 
1.  278.  §  7 
Wherein  it  cwififts,  I.  427,  J  i. 

Its  ufe,  I.  466,  §  7 

Its  imperfedions,  II.  6,  §  i 

Double  uic,  ibid. 

I'he  ufe  of  language  dcftroyed 

by  the  fubtiliy  of  difputing, 

II.  2J.6,  §  6,  7,  8 
Ends  of  language,  11.  37,  §  23 
Its  imperfections^  not  eaiy  to  be 

cured,  II.  42,  §  2  :  II.  43-4, 

§  4*  9»  ^ 
The  cure  of  them  ncceflary  to 

philpfophy,  II.  43*  §  3 
To  ufe  no  word  without  a  dear 
and  diHind  idea  annexed  to  it, 
is  one  remedy  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language,  II.  46,  $  8, 9 
Propriety  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
another  remedy,  il.  47,  ^11 
Law  of  nature  generally  allowed, 

I.  37»  ^  ^ 

There  is,  though  not  innate,  !• 

Its  inforcement,  I.  371,  §  6 
Learning,  the  ill  (late  ot  learning  in 

theie  latter  ages,  II.  6,  &c. 
Of  the  fchools  lies  chiefly  in  the 

abufe  of  words,   II.  ii»  Sec, 

11.25 
Such  learning  of  ill  confequence, 

II.  27,  ^  10,  &c. 

Liberty,  what,  I.  224-7,  §  ^»  9» 
lo,  11,12:  I.  228,  §  15 
Belongs  not  to  the  will^  I.  227, 

To  be  determined  by  the  refult 
of  our  own  deliberation,  is  no 
reftraint  of  libertyi  I.  250, 
$  48,  49,  50 

Founded  in  a  pow^r  of  fufpcnd- 
ing  our  particular  deiircs,  I. 

240,547:  1.252-3,  §y,S^ 
Light,  its  abfurd  definitions^  I,  456, 
^  10 


Light  in  the  mind,   \^hat,'   II« 
279.  5  13 
Logic  has  introduced  obfcurity  ii\to 
languages,  II.  25-6,  §  6,  y 
And  hindered  knowledge,  IL  zS, 

Love,  L  216,  §  4 

M.  ' 

MADNESS,  L  140,  §13.  Op. 
pofition  to  reafon  defertes 
that  name,  I.  419,  ^  4 
Magiftcrial,  the  moft  knowing  arc 
leaft  magifterial,  II.  232,  f  4 
Making,  I.  322,  §  2 
Man    not    the   produdl   of   blind 
chance,  I.  189,  ^  6 
The  eflence  of  man  is  placed  ia 

his  ihape,  II.  136,  f  16 
We  know  not  his  real  effcnce,  I. 
475,§3:L 487,5 22:  L4$i, 
§27 
The  boundaries  of  the  human 
fpecies  not  deterniined,  L  491 » 
^27 
What  makes  the  fame  individual 
man,  I.  342,  $  21 : 1.  34.7,  §  29 
The  fame  man  may  be  different 
perfons,  I.  341,  ^  19 
Mathematics,   their  methods,    J  I. 
2i3»  §  7.    flmprovemeni,  II. 

219,  5  15 
Matter  incomprcheniible,  both  in 

its  cohefion  and  divifibility,  I. 

303.  ^  23:   I.  309,  §  30,  31 
What,  II.  30,  §  1 5 
Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to 

be  known,    11.80-103,  §  6; 

II.  88,  &c. 
Cannot  produce  motion,  or  any 

thing  elfe,  II.  192,  §  10 
And    motion    cannot    produce 

thought,  ibid. 
Not  eternal,  II.  197,  $  18 
Maxims,  II.  157,  &c. :  II.  171-3, 

5  12,  13,  14,  15 
Not  alone  felf-evident,  II.  1 58,5  3 
Are  not  the  truths  firft  known, 

II.  162,  §  9 
Not  the  foundation  of  oor  know* 

ledge,  U.  162,  5  10 

Wherein 


I  Isr   D 

Wherein  their  evidence  confifts, 

11.  164,  ^10 
Their  ufe,  11.  165-71,  §  11,  i» 
Why  the  moft  general  feU- evident 

propofitions    aIone»    pafs   ibr 

maxims,  II.  171,  §  11 
Are  commonly  proofs,  only  where 

there  is  no  need  of  proofs,  IL 

173»  §  »5 
Of  little  uCe,  with  clear  terms, 

II.  175,  §  10 
Of  dangeroas  ufe,  with  doubtful 

terms,  II.  i7i,&c.§  12:  1I» 

176,  §  20 
When  firft  known,   I.  17,  &c. 

§  9,  i2f  13-    !•  »9»   ^  >4' 

I.  21,  $  16 
How  they  gain  afient,  I.  25-6, 

§  21,  22 
Made  from  particular  obferva« 

tions,  ibid. 
Not  in  the  underftanding  before 

they  are  adually  known,  1. 26, 

{  22  . 

Neither  their  terms  nor  ideas 
innate,  I.  27.  §23 

Leaft  known  to  children  and  illi- 
terate people,  I.  30,  §  27 
Memory,  I.  128,  §  2 

Attention,   pleauire,   and    pain, 
fettle  ideas  in  the  memory,  I. 

^^9»  §  3 
And  repetition,  ibid.  §  4 :    !• 

Dimrenceofi 

In  remembrance,  the  mind  fome- 
times  adive,  fometiroes  paffive. 

Its  neceffity,  1. 130,  §  5  :  1. 132, 

M 
Defeds,  I.  132,  $  8,  9 

In  brutes,  I.  133,  §  10 

Metaphyfics,    and   fchool  divinity 

filled  with  uninftrodUve  pro* 

pofitions,  II.  1 84,  §  9 

Method  ufed  in  mathematics,  II. 

2-»3»  §  7 
Mind,  the  quicknefs  of  its  af^ions, 

I.  125,  §  10 

Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  neceiTary 

to  duration,  I.  174,  §  23 


memor}',  1. 129-30, 


EX. 

Miracles,  the  mand  of  afient  tm  . 

miracles,  II.  239,  ^13 
Mifery,  what,  L  245,  ^  42 
Modes,  mixed,  I.  274,  §  i 
Made  by  the  mind,  I.  27  r,  §  2 
Sometimes  got  by  the  explication 

of  their  names,  L  276,  §  3 
Whence  a  mixed  mode  has  its 

unity,  ibid.  §  4 
Occafion  of  mixed  modes,  I*  2 77, 

u 

Mixed  modes,  their  ideas,  how 

got,  1.  278,  §  9 
Modes  fimple  and  complex,  I« 

Simple  modes,  1. 147,  ^  i 
Of  motion,  I.  209,  §  2 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what,  !•  ^70^ 

Three  roles,  whereby  men  judge 
of  moral  redlitude,  1.371,^7 

Beings,  how  founded  on  iimple 
ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  377-9/  5  '4.  '5 

Rules  not  felf-evident^  I.  y^,  ^  4 

Variety  of  opinions,  concerning 
moral  rules,  whence,  I.  36, 

Rules,   if  innate,   cannot  with 

public  allowance  be  tranfgref- 

fed,  I.  40,  &c.  $  11,  il,  t3 
Morality,  capable.of  demonftration, 

II.  250,  §  16:  II.  112,  §  18: 

IL214,  §  8 
The  proper  fludy  of  mankind^ 

II.  216,  $  II 
Of  anions,  in  their  conformity 

to  a  rule,  1.  379,  §15 
Miilakes  in  moral  notions,  owing 

to  names,  ibid.  §  1 6 
Difcouries  in  morality,   if  not 

clear,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 

fpeaker,  II.  ci,  §  17 
Hindrances     of     dfemonftrative- 

treating  of  morality.    1 .  Wane 

of  marks.     2.  Coroplexednefs, 

II.  1 13,  §  19.    3.  Intercft,  II. 

115,  $  20 
Change  of  name^  in  morality, 

changes    not    the    nature    of 

things,  II.  130.  $  9 

And 


I    N    1>    E    X. 


And  roechanifm,  hard  to  be  re« 

conciledy  I.  45^  $  14 
Secured  amidft  men's  wrong  judg* 

ments,  I.  268>  §  70 
Motion,  flow  or  very  fwift,  why 

not  perceived,  1.  166-7,  ^  7, 

8,9,  10,  II 
Voluntary,  inexplicable^  II,  198, 

§  19 
Its  aUurd  definitions,  L  455-6, 
§8,9 

N. 

NAMING  of  ideas,  1. 1 38,  $  8 
Names,  moral  eftablifhed  by 
law,  are  not  to  be  varied  from, 
11.  132,  §  10 

Of  fubftances,  ftanding  for  real 
cflences,  are  not  capable  to 
convey  certainty  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  II.  iii6>  ^5 

Standing  for  nominal  eiTences, 
will  make  fome,  though  not 
many  certain  propofitions,  II. 

Why  men  fubftitute  names  for 
real  eflcnces,  which  they  know 
not,  II.  53,  §  19 

Two  fiilfe  ruppofitions>  in  fuch 
an  ufe  of  names,  IL  35,  ^  21 

A  particular  name  to  every  par- 
ticular thing  irapoilible,  1. 435, 

And  ufclcfs,  ibid.  §  3 

Proper  names,  where  ufed,  1. 436, 

Specific  names  are  affixed  to  the 

nominal  efTence,  I.  450,  $  1 6 
Of  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances, 

refer  to  things,  I.  4  J3,  §  2 
What  names  ftand  for  both  real 

and  nominal  effcnce,  1. 4C4,  ^  3 
Of  fimple  ideas  not  capable  of 

definitions,  ibid.  ^  4 
Why,  i.  45  e,  §  7 
Of  leaft  doubtful  fignification,  I. 
•         460,  ^15 

Have  few  afcents  *«  in  linea  prx- 

dicamentali,"  I.  461,  §  16 
Of  complex  ideas,  may  be  define 

«^»  *•  459*  §  1* 
Vol.  II.    • 


Of  mixed  modes  ftand  for  wAiU 
trary  ideas,  I.  463,  §  2»  3 : 
I.  504,  $  44 

Tie  together  the  parts  of  thcff 
complex  ideas,  i.  468,  ^10 

Stand  always  for  the  real  euencci 
I.  471,  5  14 

Why  got,  ufually,  before  the 
ideas  are  known,  ibid.  §  IC 

Of  relations  comprehended  under 
thofe  of  mixed  modes,  Iw  47  2» 
§16  ^ 

General  names  of  fubftances  ftand 
for  forts,  I.  4p,  J  i 

Neceffary  to  fpecics,  I.  coi ,  §  39 

Proper  names  belong  only  to  fub-^ 
fiances,  I.  503,  }  42 

Of  modes  in  their  firft  appUca« 
tion,  I.  5045,  $44*45 

Of  fubftances  in  their  firft  appH« 
cation,  I.  506-7,  §  46,  47 

Specific  names  ftand  for  difierent 
things  in  difierent  men,-  I* 
508,  $48 

Are  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
fuppofed  to  have  the  real  efifence 
of  the  fpecies,  ibid.  §  49 

Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful  ofteut 
bccaufe  of  the  great  compofi- 
tion  of  the  ideas'  they  ftand 
for,  ir.  8,  $  6 
'  Becaufe  they  want  ftandards  ia 
nature,  II.  9,  §  7 

Of  fubftances,  doubtful,  becaufe 
referred  to  patterns,  that  can- 
not be  known,  or  known  bat 
imperfe^ly,  II.  12,  &c.  §  ii, 

I2«  i3»  14 
In  their  philofophical  ufe  hard  to 

have  iettled  fignifications,  II. 

Inftance,  uquor,  II.  16,  §  16: 
,  gold,  II.  17,  §  17 :   IL  302, 

Of  fimple  ideas,  why  leaft  doubt* 

ful,  II.  1^,  §  1 8 
Leaft  compounded  idieas  have  th« 

leaft  dubious  names,  IL  19, 

§  19 
Natural  philofophy,  not  capable  df 

fcience^IL  120,  $26:11. 2i6» 
1  i  Yet 


INDEX. 


V«  ver^  ufcM,  U.  117,  ^  it 
Hftw  10  be  improved,  ibid, 
TiVhai  has  liindercd  its  improve 
fflcntj  II.  »t8,  5  ij 
Neceffiry,  I.  11,7.  J  13 
J>irg«lve  itfois,  1.  +i8,  (  4. 
Nimisi  figniiy  the  abirncc  of 
piirniie  id»s,  1.  in,  W 
Ne*tonlMr.)  11.166.  U, 
Wothing :  ibni  noitnng  cannot  pro- 
duce my  thing,  is  demonliia- 
lion,  H.  18S,  j  3 
•'    ■      .l,»7f.  M 


Mi.mt)ri 


I.  1 


Motli.'s  of  nomlvr  the  moft  dif- 

tinfl  ideas,  ibid.  ^  3 
Demo  nil  rationi  in  nilmbert,  the 

moft  detctminare,  I.  tgc,  44 
The  general  mt^forc,  1. 193,  ^  8 
Affi>rds  tlie  cicarfft  idea  ot"  inli- 

nityj  I.  100,  ^  () 


Mfiines,   ineeflarjf   to 

And  order,  I.  igi,  ^  7 
Why  not  early  in  children,  and 
ferae  never,  ibid. 


BSCUft-ITY,  unafoidable  ia 
nt  authors,  II.  12,  ^  to 
Tlie  eaulc  of  it.  in  our  idi^as, 
1-384.  *3 
Obltinate,  ihcy  are  moH,  fho  nave 

leall  tKamined,  11.  ijo,  $  3 
Opinion,  what,  II.  116,  §  j 
How  opinions  grow  up  10  prin- 
ciples, I.   ;o,  &.C.  ij  11,  13, 
24,  3;,  16 
Ol  othcfs,  a  wrong  ground  of  af. 
fcnt.II.zi8,  ^3;  11.194.. 1 17 
Organs:  our  or^ani  fuitcd  10  oui 
Hate,  l.igS.ea.^  11,  13 


PAIN,  prefent,  wort:s  prefentlj', 
1.261,  §£4. 
.     its  ufc.  1.  I0&,  5  + 
Patrot,    raentionrd   by  (ir  W.  T. 


Hotd«  a  rational  difcouffe^  tUd. 
Particles  join  pirtit  or  whde  &D' 

lencc»  Ingetlier,  ll.  i,  €  t 
In  them  lits  the  beauty  of  well-  , 

rpeaking,  ibid.  }  j 
How  their  ufc  b  to  be  knovn, 

II.  z.  <,  i 
They  cxprvfs  fomc  iftion.or  poT- 

tureof  the  mind,   ibid.  ^4 
Pafcal,  hii  great  laemory,  1. 133, 

}9 
Paffion,  I.  )S[,  i  It 
pjOiont,    how    they   Irad  nt  into 

erroor,  II,  137,  J  11 
Turn  on  pleafurc  and  pain,  I. 

116,  53 
Pallioni  arc  fcldom  finale,  ].  nj, 

i  i9 
Perception  threefold,  I.  jij,  i  [ 
Id  perception,  the  mind  for  tliC 

moft  pan  paflivc,  1.  111,  J  t 
U  an  imrrefliiin   made  on  [be 

mind,  ibid.  J  1,  + 
In  the  womb,  I.  1  ji,  (  t 
Difference  bei*cen  it,  and  inniic 

idea«,  ibid.  {  £ 
Pms  tile  difference  between  its 

anim.ll  and  vegetable  kiaedotn, 

I.    1:6.   J    M 

The  feveral  degrees  of  it,  Ow* 
tiic  wtfdom  and  goodnefi  of 
ihi  milker,  ibid.  §  iz 

Belongs  to  all  anirnBi*.  ibid.  ^  ii* 

The  firft  inlet  of  knowledge  I. ' 

Perfon,  what,  I,  333,  }  9 
A  totenfic  lemi,  L  346,  { t6 
The    fame    cot^fcioofncfs  iloA 
makes  the  fame  perfon,  !.  336, 
5  13:  i.  34],  J  23 
The  fame  foul  wiiboui  the  midC 
confcioufnefs,  makes  not  tbe 
fame  perfon,  I.  J37,  }  14,  to 
Rcvranl  and  puntfhtncnt  folio* 
^Kifonal  identity,  1.  j^o,  j  il 
Phancy,  T.  i^a,  J  8 
Ph an lafticat  ideas,  I.  3931 
Place,  I.  40-SO,  f  7,  8 
Ufc  of  place,  I.  1  ro.  {  9 
Nothin?  but  a  TCtativc  poCtioKi 
1.  ■!.._!  10  ^ 


index: 


our 


Somf  times  taken  for  the  fpace  a 

boilv  fills,  I.  152,  §  10 
Twofold,  I.  182,  §  6:  !•  183, 

^6.7 
Fleariire   and  pain,   !•  2ij>    §  1  : 

I.  219,  ^  15,  16 
Join  themfelvcs  to  inofl  of 

ideas,  I.  loc,  §  2 
Pleafure,  why  joined  to  feveral  ac- 
tions, 1.  10(^,  j  3 
Power,  how  we  come  by  its  idea, 

I.  220,  $  I 
AAive  and  pafllve^  I.  22i>  §  2 
No   paifive  power  in  God,  no 

active  pouer  in  matter;  both' 

adivc  and  paflive  in  fpirits« 

ibid.  §  z 
Cur  idea  of  ai^jve  power  cleareft 

from  nfledion,  ibid.  §  4 
powers  operate  not  on  powers^ 

I.  230,  i  1 8 
Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  of 

fub(lancc8»  1.  293 »  §  7 
Wh)%  1.  294,  $  8 
An  idea  of  fcnfation  and  reflec* 

fion,  I.  1 1 1 ,  §  S 
PraiUcal  principles  not  innate,  I, 

>7ot  univer(klly  aflented  to,  1. 34^ 

§  2  ^ 
Are  for  operation,  ibid.  $  5 
Not  agreed,  I.  44,  §  14 
Different,  I.  ^o,  5  2 1 
principles,  not  to  he  received  wlt^- 

9Ut  ftri^  examination,  11, 2 1 1» 

§4:  IL  287,  $  8 
The  ill  confequences  of  wrong 

principles,  II.  288,  &c.  ^  9*  19 
None  innate,  I.  1 3 
.None  univerfally  aflented  to,  L 

«4.  $2»3.  4 
How  ordinarily  gotj^  1. 50.  $  22^ 

Are  to  be  examined^  I.  j^z-^, 

§  26,  27  ^ 
Not  innate,  if  the  ideas^  they  a/e 
made  up  of,  are  not  in^accji 
I.  54,  J  I 
Privative  terms,  I.  428,  §  4 
Pl9bability«  ||hat>   ]I^  225,  Uq, 
§i#3 


The  grounds  of  preHabIlity«  II*    7 

227,  §4 
In  matter  of  faA,  II,  233^  .§  6: 
How  we  are  to  judge,  in  proba«:. 

bilitics,  II.  227,  §  J,  . 
Difficulties  in  probabilities,  II. 

Grounds  lA  probability  in  fpecu* 

lacion,  II.  237,  §  12  •'"•"'■. 

Wrong  meafures  ol'  probability,    / 

11-287,57 
How  evaded  by  prejudiced  minds, 

II.  291-2,  $  13, .14  .*> 

Proofs,  II.  7i»  §  J     - 
Properties  of  fpccific  e0eaccs,  9ot 
.  known,  I.  485,  ^  19    . 
Of  things  very  nametous,  1. 405* 
•  $  10:  1. 417,  §  24 
Propofitions,   identical,  teach  mo* 
thing,  11.177,  52    . 
Genencal,    teach    nothing,   II* 

180,  J 4:  II.  i^,  §  13.  ;• 

Wherein  a  part  of  the  definition 

is  predicated  of  the  fubjed; 

teach  nothing,  II.  180  i,  ^  5,6 
But  the  fignification  of  the  word» 

II.  182,  $7 
Concerning  fubfbnces,  generally 

either  ttifling  or  uncertain,  II. 

183*  §9  ' 

Merely  verbal,  hoiy  to  be  known, 

II.  185,  5  12 
Abftra^  terms,  predicated  one 
.  of   another,   produce    ineieiy 

verbal  propofitions,,  ibid* 
Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  pie* 

dicated  of  |he  wholcj^  IX.  180, 

$4;  II,  i8y,  $  13 
More  propofitions,  merely  verbal, 

than  is  fu^peded,  II.  1 85,  $  15 
Univerfal    propofitions   concern 

not  exigence,  II.  i  b6,  $  z  ^ 
What  propofitions  concern  exift* 

tnce,  ibid. 
Certain  propofitions,  concerning 

exiftt'nce,  are  particular ;  con-  • 

ceinipo;  ahftra^t  ideas,  may  be 

general,  II.  20,7,  $  1$ 
Mental,  II,  139,  ^  3.^1. 140,  $J 
Verbal,  ibid.  ^3:1    d«  $  5 
Mental,  hard  to  hp  treated,  IL 

lit  Puniih^ 
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E    X. 

Paniflitnent,  what,  1.  370,  ^  j 

Secondary  qaaliries  hare  ns  i\C 

And  rewird, follow  coiifi-ioufnefj. 

ct^nible  connexion  wiifc  the 

1.340.  J  'S:  1.346.  U6 

firil.  I.  119.  (  ic 

An  unconfciouB  ritunkard,  why 

Oioia.ions.  how  Utile  to  be  Ktied 

00.  II.  237.  S  I' 

Q. 

R- 

/-QUALITIES:  recondary  qns- 
V^  lilies,  their  connexion,  or  in- 

T»EAL  ideal.  I.  394.  (,.. 
i\  K»fon.  its  various  fignifio- 

confulence,  unknowfl,  il- 107, 

lions.  11.  240.  f-  I 

§  " 

What,   II.  141,  4  1 

Reafon  h  lutunl  terelitico,  U. 

bur    h>-  cxperitnce.  li.   loK. 

2-i.U 

&c.  4  n.  16 

It  muff  judge  of  RTClatioa,  IL 
2711-80,  \  II,  1; 

Of  fpiriiual  fohfijncM,  kfs  than 

of  corporal,  11.  111,  ^  r; 

It  n^uU  be  our  lafi  guide  In  mry 

Secondat)',  have  no  conceivable 

thing,  ibid. 

connrxinn  wiih  the  primar)-. 

Four  parii  of  reafon,  II.  141,  <  j 

ihii  produce  ihem,    11,  107, 

Wh,  re  rafon  &1I1  ui.  U. ijc.  j 9 
NeeelTatv  in  ill   but  intutrioii. 

Of  fubllanccs,  depend  on  remoce 

11.1    7.  f'C 

eaufrs;  II.  ,;<.  i'l 

As  conira-diltinguiflied  to  bilh. 

Hot  10  be  known  by  defcripilons. 

what.  II.  :6j.  5  I 

11.  ^3,  5  ^' 

SeC'^ndarv,  how  far  capable  of 

iniiaie  ttucbs,  L  14-16, }  5, 6, 

demoiiflraiion,  11.  7+-6,  }  j  i. 

7.!* 

a.  13 

General  idcai,  general  tennt,  ani 
reafon,  ufoaUy  grow  tognbef. 

What,  I.  ti3.^io:I.ti4.5i6 

How  faid  to  be  in  ihingi,  1.  594. 

I.  lo,  4  ij               _ 
RecolWion,  I.  Hi,  «  t» 

5» 

Secondary,  would  be  other,    if 

Refleflion,  1.  ,6.  4  4 

tee  could  difcovrr  ihe  minute 

Related,  I.  jij.  ^  1 

■    pans  of  botiirs,  1.  196,  §  it 

Relation,  ibid. 

Pcimarj'  ijualiiics,  I,  in,  {9 

Btlsiion  proportional, I. iCt,',! 

■How  they  produce  idcjs  in  uf, 
-I.  .13,  ^11.  II 

Natural.  I.  jfiS,  f  3 

Inllituicd,   [   369.   $  3 

Secondary  qualities,  ibid.  §  [3, 

Moral,  I.  370.  *  4 

■     !+•  '  5 

Nuraero.,6.  I.380.  (17 
Terminate  in  fimi^Ie  Ueai,  iHi. 

Frimary  ousliiies  refcmble  our 
idem,  ircondary  not,  1.  114, 

Jj8 

4  1!.  .6.  Ac. 

Our  clear  tdn  of  rdaiton,  I.3SI1 

Three  forts  of  tJimlnies  in  bodies, 

!'9 

I.  i.8.  Us 

i.  e.  primary,  ftcondary,  imme- 

38!,  (  .9 

■•        diately   pcreeivaWe;    and   fc 

Wiiho,,  toml.livt  mm,  «tk 

enndiry,  tnediafely  perceiva- 

COmmooIj-obfefTCTi, 1.  J 16, '-  > 

ble.  1.  110.  ^  16 

Difletent  from  the  ihings  idatoj,. 

Secondary    qualities,    are    bare 

i-l'-.i* 

powers,  1.  ji?,  &c.  5  zj,  2^, 

ChanrM  without  wv  chup  ia' 

j; 

the  fibjfti,  ibid,  i  t            I 

INDEX. 


^Iw45's  b^t^cen  two,  !•  318,  §6 
AH  things  capable  of  f elation, 

iDid.  5  7 
The  idea  of  the  relaMon,  often 

clearer  than  t)f  the  things  r^ 

lated,  I.  31^,  ^  8 
All  terminate  in  fimple  ideas  of 

fenfation  and  refledion,  1. 320, 

^lativc*  I»  3'J»  $  ' 

Some  relative  terms,  taken  for 
external  denominations,  L  3 1 7t 

Some  for  abfolote^  ibid.  )  3 
How  to  be  knovirn,  I.  320,  ^  iq 
Many  words,    though   feeming 
abfolate,  are  relatives,  I*  3x79 

Religion,  all  men  have  time  to  in* 
quire  into,  II.  284,  4  3 
£ut  in  many  pl^es  are  nindered 
from  inquiring,  ibid.  §  4 
Kemembrance,  of  great  moment,  in 
common  life,  I.' 132,  §  8 
What,  I.  6q,  J  20:  I.  131,  §  7 
Reputation,  ot  great  force,  in  com- 
mon life,  1.  376,  §  12 
Reftraint,  I.  227,  §  13 
Refurredion,  the  author's  notion  of 
it,  I.  364t  &c. 
]||^t  neceflarily  underftood  of  the 
fame  body,   ibid.  &c.    Tht 
meaning  of  his  body,  2  Cor* 
V.  10.  I.  J51 
The  fame  bt^dy  of  Chrift  arofe, 
and  why,  I.  354,  i^^.    How 
the  fcripture  conkancly  fpeaks 
about  it,  L  367 
Revelation,      an      unqueftionible 
ground  of  aflent,  II.  239,  $  14 
Belief,  no  proof  of  it,  11.  280, 

Traditional    revelation    cannot 

convey  any  new  fimple  ideal, 

II.  26j,  s^ 
Not  fo  fure,  as  our  reafon,  or 

fenfes,  II,  265,  $  4 
In  things  of  reafon,  no  need  of 

revelation,  IL  266,  $  5 
Cannot  over-rule  our  clear  know*^ 

ledge,  ibid.  $  J^:  II.  270,  $10 
Muft  over- rule  probabilities  of 

icafoPj  !!•  269^  §  8>  9 


Reward,  what,  !•  370,  ^  y 
Rhetoxlc,  an  art*  of  deceiving^  OU 

4U  §3+     • 


S. 


SAGACITY.  11.71,  §3 
Same,  whether  fubilance,  mode« 
or  j:oncrete,  I.  347,  ^  28 
Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  i^ 

a  microfcope,  I.  296,  §  1 1 
Sceptical,  no  one  fo  fceptical  as  to 
doubt  his  own  exillence^  il« 

188,  S%  . 
Schools,  wherein  faulty,   IL  2$* 

^  69  &c« 
Science,  divided  into  a  confidem* 
tion  of  nature,  of  operation, 
and  of  figns,  II.  296 
Ko  fcience  of  natural  bodies^  IL 

Scripture :  interpretations  of  (crip* 
ture  not  to  oe  impofed^  II*  2i» 

Self,  what  makes  it,  1. 341,  ^20: 

!•  Z^l'l^  S  23*  Ht  25 
Self-love,  I.  419,  §  2 

Partly  caufe.of  unreafonableneb 
in  tts,  ibid. 
Sdf-€vident  propofitioiti,  where  to 
be  had,  II.  157,  te. 

Neither    need.d    nor    admitted 
proof,  II.  17c,  $19 
ocnfation,  I.  7*^*  Si 

Diftin>;(ii(hablQ  from  other  per- 
ceptions, II.  76,  §  14 

Explained,  I.  117,  §  21    . 

What,  I.  213,  ^1 
Senfes,  why  we  cannot  conceive 
other  qualities,  than  the  obje^ 

.  of  oar  feniesr  !•  96*  ^  z 

Learn  to  difcem  by  exqadie,  IL 

Much  quicker  would,  wtiie  ufe* 

fal  to  OS,  I.  296*  ^12 
Our  organs  of  fenfe  (bited  to  oo^ 

Itate,  ibid*  &c«  §  12,  \f 
Seniible  knowledge  ia  as  certain^ 

as  we  need,  IL  204,  §  8 
Senfible  knowledge  goes  not  be* 

yond  tht  premt  aA»  II.  205* 

Shanfe, 


INDEX. 


ShffiiCy  I.  2i9»  ^  It 
Simple  ideas,  h  95*  §1 

Not  made  by  the  mind,  ibid.  2. 

Power  of  the  mind  over  them, 

I.  i47»  §  » 
The  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, I.  io8y  §  ro 
All  pofifive,  I.  109,  §1 
Very  different  from  their  caufes, 
I.  109-10,  $  2,  3 
Sin,  with  different  men,  ftands  for 
different  adlions,  I.  48,  §  19 
SoKdity,  I.  99*  $  i 

Infeparable  from  body,  I.  99,  (  i 
By  it  body  fills  fpace,  I.  1 00,  ^  z 
This  idea  got  by  touch,  I.  99,  ^  i 
How  diffingnifhcd  from  fpace, 

I.  100,  4  5 

How  from  hardnefs,  I,  loi,  5  4 

Something  from  eternity,  demon* 

floated,  II,  188,  $  3:  II.  191, 

M 
Sorrow,  I.  218,  §  8 

Soul  thinks  not  always,  I.  81,  §  9, 

&t 
Kot  in -found  ileep,  I;  83,  §  ii» 

&c. 
Its  immaterial^}',  we  know  not, 

II.  80,  103,  §  6:  II.  92t  &c, 
Religion,  not  concfmed  in  .the- 

foul's  immateriality,  II.  104, 

Oar  ignorance  ^bout  it,  !•  346, 

$  27  - 

The  immortality  of  it,  not  proved 

by  reafbn,  II.  93,  Sec. 
It  is  brought  to  aght  by  revela« 

tion,  ibid. 
Sound,  its  modes,  I.  210,  §  3 
Space,  its  idea  got  by  fight  and 

touch,  I.  147,  J  2 
Its  modKeatioo,  !•  148,  $  4 
Notbod^  I.  152-3,  $  II,  12 
Its  parts  mfeparable,  1. 153>  $  13 
Immoveable,  I*  154*  $  14 
"Whether  body,'  or  fpirit,  ibid. 
J  16 
Whether  fubftance,  or  accident;^ 

Infinite,  1. 1 57,  $  21 : 1.  loc,  ^  4 
Ideas  of  fpace  and  body  diftinCt, 
I.  159-60,  §  24,  25 


Conffdered  as  a  folid,  1. 187,  §  f  r 

Hard  to  conceive  any  real  being 

void  of  fpace,  ibid. 

Species ;  whv  chang'ng  one  ftmple 

idea  of  the  complex  one  is 

thought  to  chan^  the  fpecies 

in  modes  but  not  m  fubffances, 

n.  33,  §  10 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  moitif 

diftinguiihed  by  figure,  1. 493^ 


Ofotl 


other  things,  by  colour,  ibid. 
Made  by  the  underffanding*  for 

communication,  I.  468,  §  9 
No  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  with* 

out  a  name,  I.  469,  §11 
Of  fubffances,  are  determined  by 

the  nominal  effence,    I    478, 

481,  4^3*  &c.  5  7,  8,  If,  13 
Not  by  fubftantial  forms,  1.4819 

^  10 
Nor  by  the  real  eflence,  I.  485, 

$  18:  I.  489,  J  25 
Of  fpirits,  how  diftinguiihed,  !• 
.   481,  §  II 
I^re  fpecies  of  creatures  above 

than  below  us,  I.  482,  $  12 
Of  creatures  very  gradual,  ibid. 
What  is  necefljary  to  the  makinj 
.  of  fpecies,  by  real  effences; 

■    484*  §  H»  ^c- 

Of  animals  and  plants,  cannot 

difHnguifhed  by  propagation^ 

I.  487,  §  23 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  di(« 

tinguiflied  principally  by  the 

ihape    and  figure;    of  other 

things,  by  the  colour^  1. 493* 

Of  man,  likewiie,  in  part,  !• 

489*  §  «<5. 
Inftance,  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  h 

490 
Is  but  a  j^rtial  conceptioa  of 

what  is  m  the  individuals,  I« 

496,  $  32 
It  is  the  complex  idea,  which  the 
'  name  ftands  for,  that  makci 

the  fpecies,  I.  49^,  J  35 
Man  makes  the  fpecies,  or  forts^ 

I.  50O'  §  i^^  31  ^ 
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The  foundation  of  it^  is  in  the 

timilitude    found    in    things, 

ibid.  ^36^37 
Bvery  diitLnA^  abdradl  idea  makes 

a  diflfcrent  fpecies,  ibid.  $  38 
Speech,  its  end,  1.  427*  §  i>  2 
Proper  fpeech,  I.  434,  §  8 
Intelligiole,  ibid. 
Spirits,  the  exiftcnce  of  fpiirits  not 

knowable«  II.  207,  §  12 
H6w  it  is  proved,  ibid. 
Operation  of  fpirits  on  bodies, 

not  conceivable,  II.  122,  ^  z8 
What  knowledge  they  have  of 

bodies,  II.  54,  J  23 
Separate,  how  their  knowledge 

may  exceed  ours,  I.  1329  $9 
We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the' 

fubftance  of  fpirit,  as  of  body, 

I.  290,  5  5 
A  conjcdure,  concerning  one  way 

of  knowledge  wherein  fpirits 

excel  us,  I.  298,  $13 
Our  ideas  of  fpirit,  1.  300,  ^15 
As  clear  as  that  of  body,  ibid. : 

Primary  ideas  belonging  to  fpi- 
rits, I.  3O1,  §  18 
Move,  I.  301 -2>  §  1Q>  20 
Ideas  of  (pirit  and  body  com- 

fred,  I.  30J,  $  22  :  I.  308, 

The  exiftence  of  fpirits,  as  eafy, 
to  be  admitted  >  as  that  of  bo- 
dies, I.  307,  $28 

We  have  no  idea,  how  fpirits 
communicate  their  thoughts, 

1-  3"»  $3^  . 
How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the 

being,  fpecies,  and  properties 

offpirics,  II.  121,  ^27 
The  word,  fpirit,  does  not  neccf- 

farily  denote  immateriality,  II* 

81 
The-  fcripture  fpeaks  of  material 

fpirits,  ibid. 
Stupidity,  I.  132,  §  8 
Subflance,  I.  282»  §  i 
No  idea  of  it,  I.  68,  §  r3 
Not  very  knowable,  ibid. 
Our  certainty,  concerning  fub- 

fiances,   re^es  but  a  little 


way,  11.1^2,  (4i».i2:  II# 

The  confnfed  idea  of  fubftance 
in  general,  makes  always  a 
part  of  the  eflence  of  the  fpe- 
cies of  fubftances,  L  486,  §  tr 

In  fubftances,  we  muft  re^ify 
the  (ienification  of  their  names, 
by  the  things,  more  than  by 
definitions,  II.  54,  <^  24 

Their  ideas  fingle,  or  colledlive, 
I.  14;,  $  6 

We  have  no  diftindl  idea  of  fub- 
ftance, I.  ffyS,  §  18,  19  * 

We  have  no  idea  of  pure  fub- 
ftance, I.  283,  ^  2 

Our  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fub* 
ftances,  I.  286-9,  $  3»  4 '  ^* 
292,  $  6  ^ 

Obfervables,  in  our  ideas  of  fub* 
ftances,  I.  312,  $  ^7 

Colle^ve  ideas  of  lubuances,  L 

They  are  fingle  ideas,  ibid.  ^  2 
Three  forts  of  fubftances,  1. 326, 

$2 
The  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  ia 

the  mind  a  double  ^eference^ 

I.  400,  §  6 
The  properties  of  fubftances,  nti- 

merous,    and   not  all  to   be 

known,  I.  404-;,  4  9»  'o 
The  perfeigeft  ideas  of  fubftances, 

I.  293,'§7 
Three  fprts  of  ideas  make  our 

complex  one  of  fubftances,  L 

«95»  §  9 
Subftance,  not  difcarded  by  the 

eftay,  I.  286,  &c.  note 
The  author's  account  of  it  as 
clear,  as  that  of  noted  logi- 
cians, I.  288,  ^c.  note 
We  talk  like  children  about  ig 

I.  28r,  §2:1.  290,  note 
The  author  makes  not  the  being 
of  it  depend  on  the  fancies  (» 
men,  I.  283^  &c.  note 
Idea  of  it  obfcAire,  II.  80,  &c.  note 
The  author's   principles   coniift 
with  the  certainty  of  its  exift« 
ence,  I.  284,  note 
Subtilty,  what,  II.  26,  §  8 

Suc« 
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toeeefllron>«n  Idti  got  chiefly  from 
the  train  of  our  ideas,  I.  iq8» 
i  9 :  I.  1 6j,  $  6 
l^ich  train  is  the  meafa^e  of  it, 
I.  167,  §  12 

SDnmom  bonum,  wherein  it  con- 

fifts,  hzss^  $/y 

Sim»  the  name  of  a  fpecies>  though 

but  one,  I.  474,  §  1 
SjUogifm,  no  help  to  reafoning,  IL 
242,  §  4 
The  ufe  of  fy llogifm,  iWd. 
Inconveniencies  of  fvllogifm^ibid^ 
Of  no  ufe  in  probabilities,  IL 

2p>  $  S 

Helps  not  to  ne\K^  difcoveries^ 
ibid.  §  6 

Or  the  improvetnent  of  borknow« 
Wgc,  II.  ir3,  ^  7  . 

VKietiier,  in  f3rilogifm9  the  mid- 
dle terms  may  not  be  better 
placed,  IL  25J,  $8 

May  be  about .  particulars^  II4 

TASTE  and  fmelisi  their  modes^ 
I.  2X0,  §  ^ 

Teftimony,  how  it  lefFens  its  force, 

IL  23  c>  J  10 
Thinking,  1.  2x2 

Mddes  of  thinking,  ibid.  §  1 : 

L  213,  5  2 
Men's  ordinary  way  of  thinkings 

An  operation  of  the  foal^  I.  82, 

^  16 
Without  memory,  ufelefs,  L  85, 

Time,  what,  I.  169,  §  17,  18 
Kot  the  meafiire  of  motion,  L 
•    173,  $  22 

And  place,  diftinguiftiable  por- 
tions of  infinite  duration  and 
,     expanfion,  I.  182,  §  5.  6 
Two-fold,  I.  182-3,  J  6,  7 
Denominations  Trom  tirac  are  re- 
latives,  L  323,  ^3 
Toleration,  ncceffary  m  our  ftatc  of 
knowledge,  II.  231',  §4 


Tradition,  the  ol^er;  the  Icfs  cfedi« 

hie,  IL  23  J,  $  10 
Trifling  propofit  ions,  11.  176 

Difcourfes,  II.-  r  83-4,  $  g,  io,  t  f 
Ttuth,  what,  IL  1 38,  $  2:  IL  140, 

Of  thought,  11.139,  §3:   IL 

*     i43»  I  9 

Of  words,  II.  139,  $  3 

Verbal  and  real,  IL  142-3,^  $  8, 9 

Moral,  IL  143,'  ^11 

Metaphyfical,  I.  408,  §  2  :   U. 

144.  $  1 1 
General,    feldom    apprehended^ 

but  in  words,-  II.  144,  §  2 
In  what  it  cohiids,  II.  146,  §  5 
Love  of  it  neceflary,  IL  271 ,  ^  r 
How  we  may  know  wc  love  it, 

IL  272,  $  t 

V. 

VACUUM  pofliMci  1, 1  ^8,  $  22 
Motion  pfoves  a   vacuum, 
ibid.  ^23 
We  have  an  idea  of  it,  L  loq,, 
§  3 :  I.  102,  §  5 
Variety  in  men's  purfuits,  accounted 

for,  I.  25^,  §  J4,  &c. 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  L  47,  ^  j 8 
What  in  its  common  applicttion, 

I.  40,  §  I  o,  1 1 
Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  pofli- 
oility  of  a  future  ftate,  I.  268, 
§70 
How  taken,  I.  47,  $  17,  18 
Vice  lies  in   wrong   meafures  of 

good,  IL  294,  $  16 
Underflanding,    what,    L    223-4, 

Like  a  dajk  room,  I.  142,  $  17 
When  rightly  ufcd^  L  3,  J  5 
Three  forts  of  perception  in  the 

underftanding,  I.  22>  §  $ 
Wholly  paflive  in  the  reception 

of  fimple  ideas,  I.  92,  §  25 
Uneafmefs  alone  determines  the  will 

to  a  new  adion,  I.  23$,  &c« 

Why  it  determines  the  will,  L 
''"  ^  '''  "  Caufe. 
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Caafes  of  it,  L  258,  §  57,  &c. 
XJnity,  an  idea,  both  of  fenfation 
and  refiedion,  I.  io8t  §  7 
Sp|gelted  by  every  thing,  I.  1 89* 

Univerialicy,  is  only  in  figns,  L 

Univerfals,  how  made,  I.  138,  ^  9 
Volition,  what,  1.22^,  f  f :  1.228« 
§  i!f :  I.  239,  §28 
Better  known  by  rcBedion,  than 
wofds,  1.  236,  ^  30 
'Voluntary,  what,  L  223,   §  5:  I. 
226,  5  11:  I.  235,  §  27 

*        W. 

V[  7HAT  is,  is,  is  not  univer- 
V    faily  aflented  to,  I.  14,  §  4 
Where  and  when,  I.  184,  §-8 
Whole,  bigger  than  its  p^rts,  its 
ufe,  li,  165,  ^  1 1 
And  part  not  innate  ideas,  I.  c6. 

Will,  what,  I.  223-4,  ^K,6:  I. 
228,  ^  16:  1.  236,  J  29 
What  determines  the  will,  4bid« 

Often  confounded  with  defire, 

ibid.  §  30 
Is  converfant  only  about  our  own 

adUons,  I.  237,  §  30 
Terminates  in  them,  I.  244,  §  40 
Is  determined    by   the  greatell, 

prefent,  removeable  uneafinefs^ 

ibid. 
Wit  and  judgment,  wherein  di^- 

rent,  I.  135,  §  2 
Words,  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  one 

freat  hindrance  of  knowledge* 
I.  i24»  ^  30 
Abufe  of  words,  II.  22 
Se^s  introduce   words  without 

fignification,  ibid.  §  2 
The  fchools  have  coined  multi* 

tudes  of  infignificant  words, 

ibid,  i  2 
And  rendered  others  obfcurs,  II* 

25,  $  6 
Often  uied  without  fignification, 

II.  23,  5  3 
And  w^y.  If.  24,  J  5 

Vol.  II. 


Incqnftancy  in  their  ufe,  an  abufe 

of  words,  ibid.  ^  ^ 
Obfcurity,  an  abufe  of  words^ 

II.  25,  §  6 
Taking  them  for  things, anabufe 

of  words,  11.29-30,  §  14,  ly 
Who  molt  liable  to  this  abi^fe  of 

words,  ibid. 
This  abufe  of  words  is  a  caufe  of 

ol)ftinacy  in  errour,  II.  3 1 ,  £  1 6 
Awaking  them  ftand  for  rtal  euen* 

ces,  which  we  know  not,  is 

an  abufe  of  words,  II.  32-3, 

The  fuppofition  of  their  certain^ 
evident  figni^cation,  an  abufe 
of  word#,  II.  35,  §  22 
Ufe  of  words  is,  i.  To'commu- 
nicate  ideas.  2.  With  qnickr 
ncfs.  3.  To  convtey  know- 
ledge. 11.  37-8,  §  lis  24 
How  they  fail  in  all  thcfe,  II» 

38,  $  26,  Sec, 
How  in  fubllances,  II.  40,  §  32 
How  in    modes    and  relations^. 

ibid.  §  2^ 
Mifufe  of  words,  a  great  caufe 

of  errour,  II.  43,  ^  4    . 
Of  obftinacy,  ibid.  §  5 
And  of  wrangling,  II.  44,  §  6 
Signify  9ne  thing,  in  inquiries; 
and  ajiother  in  difputes,  1. 45, 

The  meaning  of  words  is  made 

known,  in  flmple  ideas,   by 

ihowing,  I.  49,  i  14 
In  mixed  modes,  oy  defining^ 

ibid.  §  15 
In  fubftances,  by  (howing  and 

de£ning  too,  II.  52^  ^  19 :  II»^ 

53*  $  21,  22 
The  ill  confequence  of  learning 

words  firft,  and  their  meaning 

-afterwards,  !!•  55,  $24 
No  Ihame  to  aik  men  the  ommi* 

ing  of  their  words,  where  the/ 

are  doubtful,  H*  56,  $25 
Are  to  be  ufed,  conftantly  in  tbt 

fame  fenfe,  II.  57,  §  26 
Or  elfe  to  be  explained,  where 

the  context  decerminet  it  Qot» 
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How  made  generil^  I.  427,  §  3 
Signifying  infenfible  thines,  de- 
rived trom  names  of  fendble 
ideas,  J.  428,  i  ^ 
Have  DO  natural  fignification,  I* 

But  by  impofition,  I.  434,  ^  8 
Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 
pf  the  fpeaker*  I.  431-2^  §  i» 

Yet  with  a  double  reference 

1.  To  the  ideas,  in  the  hearer's 
mind,  I.  432,  §  4 

2.  To  the  reality  of  things,  ib.  §  ^ 
Apt,  by  cuftom,  to  excite  ideas> 

I.  433.  §  6 
Often  uied  without  fignificatioo, 

ibid.  §  7  * 
Moft  general,  L  43^,  ^  i 
Why  loroe  words  otone  language 

cannot  be  trandatcd  into  thofe 

of  another,  L  467,  §  8 
\Vhy  I  have  been  fo  large  on 

words,  I,  472,  §  16 


New  words,  or  in  new  {ignifica« 

tions,    are    cautiouily   to    be 

ufedy  I.  C09,  ^51 
Civil  ufe  of  words,  II.  7,  §  5 
Philofophical  ufe  of  words,  ibid. 
Thefe  very  different,  II.  1 5,  ^  1 5 
Mifs  their  end,  when  they  excite 

not,  in  the  hearer,  the  fame 

idea,  as  in  the  mind  of  the . 

fpeakcr,  II.  7,  §  4 
What  words  are  moll  doubtful, 

and  why,  ibid.  §  5,  &c« 
What  unintelligible,  ibid. 
Are  fitted  to  the  ufe  of  common 

life,  II.  6,  §  2 
Not  tranflatable,  I.  467,  §  8 
Worfliip,  not  an  innate  idea,  I.  57, 

Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about 

words,  II.  185,  §  13 
Writings  ancient,  why  hardly  to  ht 

precifely  underftood,  ll.  20, 

§  22 


INDEX 


INDEX 


TO    THI 


^ADDITIONAL.    PIECES 


IN    THE 


SECOND    VOLUME, 


A. 


AIRy  its  nature  and  properties^ 
423 
Aniro9l8»  ho^  divided,  431 

/Anticipation,    or    iirft    conceived 
opinions^    hinder  knowledge, 

368 
Ariftotle's    Rhetotic   commended, 

411 
Affent,  how  it  may  be  rightly  given, 

379  . 

AiTociation  of  ideas,  a  difeafe  of 

the  underftanding,  388,  &c. 
how  to  prevent 

and  cure  it,  ibid.' 
Atmofphere,  its  nature  and  extent, 

Attradion  of  bodies,  416 

t whether  explicablci  417 

^twood  (William)  409 


B. 


BACON  (lord)  his  hiftory  of 
Henry  yil,  410 
Baudrand,  hisdidionary  commend* 

ed,  412 
J^ayle's     didionary     commepded, 

ibid. 
Belief,  what  it  is,  440 
Burgcron  (Peter)  his  cpllcdion  of 

voyages,  410 
Bernier,  his  Memoirs  of  the  G^an^ 

Mogul  commended,  ibid. 
Blood,  the  circulation  of  it,  433 


Bodies,    luminous,    pelbcid,    and 

opake,  434  - 

Boileau,  his  tranflation  of  Longinus 

pommended,  407 
Bottom   of  a  qurllion  (hould  be 

fought  for,  395 
Bradlon,  that  author  commended, 

408 
Brady,  commended,  409 
Brown,  his  travel^  commended,  410 
Bruyere,  his  Charaders  a  fine  piece 

of  painting,  411 
Burnet,  biihop  of  Sarum,  his  hifr 

tory  of  the  refofipation  com- 

ipcnded|  411 


Q. 


CiESAR,  his  Commentaries,  407 
Calepin,  his  diftioaaiy  comv 

memied,  412 
Camden,  hi^  Briunnia  cqmmended, 

409 
Cange,  (Charles  du)  hisGlofTarium 

medix    8c    infimx  JLatinitatis 

commended,  412 
Cann0n -bullet,  how  long  it  woul4 

be  in  coming  frpm  ibc  fun  to 

the  earth,  42a 
Cervantes,  his  Dpn  Quixote,  411 
Chillingworth,  his  elogium,  407 
Chronology,  books  that  treat  of  it, 

410 
CoRimon-place-book,  Mr.  Locke's 

new  method  of  making  one, 

44»»  ^^* 

K  k  2  Cominei, 


INDEX. 


Coroines,  (Philip  de)  his  memoirs 

recommended,  41 1 
Coke,  (lord)   his  fecond  Inftitutes 

commended,  408 
Cooper,  his  didlionary  commended^ 

412 


D. 


DAMPIER,  his  voyages  com- 
mended, 410 

Daniel,  his  hiflory  commended,  41 1 

Defpondency  of  attaining  know- 
ledge, a  great  hindrance  to  the 
mind,  385 

Dictionaries,  how  neceflary,  411 

. the  befl  of  them  men- 
tioned, 412 

Xkrultorincfs,  often  mifleads  the 
underftandine,  254 

Diftindtion,  how  it  difiers  from  di- 
vifion,  374 

■  how  the  underftandin^ 

is  improved  by  a  right  ufc  vt 
it,  iBid. 


£. 


ETHICS,   the  Gofpel  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  fyftem  thereof,  407 


F. 


FALLACIES,  how  the  under- 
Handing  is  mifguideSby  them, 

rleta,  408 

Fundamental  truths,  the  mind  (hould 
chiefly  apply  itfelf  to  them, 

393*  395 

G. 

GAGE,  fl'^omas)   his  traveli 
commended,  410 
Gentleman,  what  ftudies  more  im*' 
mediately  belong  to  his  call- 

m  ■  \*hat  books  he  odght  to 

read,  407,  Sec. 
Geography,  books  that  treat  of  it, 

409 


H. 

HAClCLUIT,  his  colleaion  of 
voyages  commended,  410 

Hafte,  when  too  ^rcat,  often  mif- 
leads the  underflanding,  352 

Helvicus,  his  chronology  commend- 
ed, 410 

Henningham,  or  rather  Hangham, 
(fir  Ralph  de)  408 

Herbert  of  Cbcrbury,  (Edward, 
lordV  his  Life  of  Henry  VIIL 
commended,  41 1 

Heylin,  his  Cofmography  mention- 
ed, 409 

Hiftory,  books  that  treat  of  gene- 
ral, 400 ;  and  of  the  hiflory  of 
particular  countries,  410 

Hoffman,  his  di^ionary  commend- 
ed, 412 

Horace,  411 

Howell,  his  hiftory  of  the  world 
recommended,  409 

Huygens,  his  Cofhiotheoros  corn- 
mended,  420 

L 

IDENTITY,  the  author's  opi- 
nion of  it  defended,  301,  Sec, 
Ignorance,  not  fo  bad  as  ground- 
lefs  affurance,  382 

■  ■  how  it  fhould  be  remov- 

ed,, ibid. 
Indifferency,  for  all  truth  fhould  be 

cherifhed,  346 
..,.....^..-...  the  ill  confequences  of 

the  waht  ot  it,  380 
Juvenal  commended,  41 1  ' 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE,  wherein  it 
confiils,  40  > 

■  ■  —  the  extent  of  it,  cannot 

exceed  the  extent  of  our  ideas, 
ibid* 

L. 

LITTLETON,   his  diftiona^ 
commended,  4x2 
Lioyd,  hb  di^onary,  ibid. 

MARI^ 


INDEX. 


M. 


Marian;^,  hu  history  of 
Spain  commended,  411 

Mathematics,  the  ufefulnefs  of  ftii* 
dying  them,  ^59*  &c. 

Mdvil  (James),  his  memoirs  com- 
mended, 604 

Metals,  feverai  forts  of  them,  429 

Meteors,  4.25 

Minerals,  are  vegetables,  430 

Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,  408 

Moll  (Herman)  his  geography  com- 
mended, 400 

Morality,  the  beft  books  that  treat 
of  it,  407 

Moreri^  his  hiftorical  diAionary 
commended,  411 

O. 

OBSERVATION,  very  ufeful 
to  improve  knowledge,  ^4.9 
Opinion,  no  one  Ihould  be  wtlhcd 
to  be  true,  344,  346 


P. 


PAXTON,  his  Civil  PoUty  com- 
mended,  408 
Partiality  in  (Indies,  359 
,^      ■- —  it  mideads  the  under- 

ftai¥iing,  360 
Parts,  or  abilities,  their  difierence, 

325 
— — -  may  be  improved  by  a  due 

conduct  of  the  underftanding, 

ibid. 

Perfius  commended,  41 1 

Pcrfeverance  in  ftudy,  neceflary  to 
knowled^,  384 

Perfonal  identity,  the  author's  opi- 
nion of  it  defended,  301,  &c. 

Perfpicuity  in  fpeaking,  wherein  it 
coniifts,  406 

•1*-^ and  how  to  obtain  it, 

ibid. 

Fetavius,  his  Chronology  commend- 
ed, 410 

Petyt,  his  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  commended,  409 

Plants,  their  feverai  forts,  nourifh- 
ment,  and  propagation,  430 


Politics,  contain  two  parts,  408 
Pradice,  or  exercife  of  the  mind, 
^  (hoakl    not    be   beyond    its 

ftrcncth,  370 
■  the  underftanding  is  jm* 

proved  by  it,  331 
Prejudices,  every  one  ihould  find 

out  and  get  rid  of  his  own,  344 
Prefumption,  a  great  "hindfaace  to 

the  onderftanding,  384 
Principles,  when  wrong,  are  Tciy 

prejudicial,  3*3,  &c. 
aid 


-^we  fheuld  carefully,  ex- 
amine our  own,  346^  &c« 
the  ufefulneis  of  inter- 


mediate principles,  358 
Pufiendorf,  his  writings  connttend- 

ed,  408 
Purckas,  his  colle6tidtt  of  vojrages 

commended,  410 
Pyrard,  his  voyages  coaunended* 

ibid* 

QUESTION,  (honld  be  rightly 
ftated,  before  arguments  are 
ufed,  384,  &c« 
Quintilian,  his  Inftitutiones  com- 
mended, 407 


R. 


RALEIGH    (fir  Walter,)    his 
Hiftory  of  the  World,  409  • 
Reading,  how  the  mind  Ihouki  be 
conduAed  in,  353 
■  >its  end,  405 
Reaibning,  feverai  defe^  therein 

mentioned,  325^,  &c. 
"  bow  it  (houU  be  impsov* 

ed,  328 
Religion,  it  concerns  all  mankind 
to  underiland  it  rightly,  341! 
Refignation,  or  flexiblencM,  often 


obftruds  knowledge,  169 


me- 


Rochefoucault  (duke  of) 

moirs,  411' 
Roe  (fir  Thomas)  his  voyage,  410 
Rulhworth,   hb   hiftorical    collec- 
tions commended,  41 1 

SAGARD, 


INDEX. 


s. 


SAGARD,  his  voyage  mention- 
ed, 4JO 
Sandys  (George)  his  Voyages,  ibid. 
Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Terapo- 

rum,  ibid. 
Sedler,  his  Rights  of  the  Kingdom, 

commended,  400 
Selden,  his  Titles  of  Honour,  com- 
mended, 412 
Sidney  (Algernon)  his  Difcourfes 

concerning  Government,  408 
Skinner,  his  Lexicon  commended, 

41 » 
Society  (civil)  books  that  treat  of 

the  rife  and  nature  of  civil 

fociety,  408 
Spelmfm,  his  Glofiary  commended, 

State-traAs,  two  collc^ons  of  them, 

commended,  409 
Stephens   (Robert)    his  Thefaurus 

Linguae  Latinse   commended, 

412 
^Stones  are  real  vegetables,  430 
^trauchius,  his  Chronology  90m* 

piended^  ^10 


T. 


TALLENT's  Tables  of  Chro- 
nology, recommended,  419 
Terence,  40^ 

Thcvenot,  his  Colledion  of  Voya- 
ges, 410 
Theology,  (hould  be  fhidied  by  all 

men,  542,  360 
Tbuanas,  his  Hillorv  of  his  own 

Times  commended,  4x1 
TiUotfon,    archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  elogium,  407 
Transferring  of  thoughts,  noteafily 
attained,  30c 

caufes  of  the  difficulty 


■■  how    this    difficulty 

may  be  overcome,  400 
Travels,  books  of  travels  and  voya« 

ges  commended,  410 
Tully,  his  books  de  Oratore  &  dc 

Officiis  commended,  407,  408 
Tyrrel  (James)  his  Hiftory  of  Eng* 

land  commended,  408 


V. 


VEGETABLES,  an  account  of 
them,  430 

Underftanding  of  man,  its  opera- 
tions, 40c 

•  now  it  may  be  im- 
proved, 331,  40c 

man's  laft  refort  to  it 


for  conduct,  323  t 

to  be   improved  by 


praftice  and  habit,  3JI 

la' 


of  doing  it,  396 


wherein  the  Jaft  jodg^ 

roent  of  it  confifts,  352,  &c. 
Univerfalitv  of  knowledge,  bow  it  , 

ihould  be  purfued,  354 
Voffius  (Gerhard  John)  his  Etyrao- 

logicum  Linguas  Latinae,  conn 

mended,  412 
Voyages,  fee  Travels 

W. 

WA^TDERING,  we  Ihould ' 
endeavour  to  keep  our  minds 
from  it,  373 
Whear,  his  Meihodus  legendi  Hii^ 

torias,  commended,  409 
Words,  (hould  not  be  ufed  without 
a  fixed  fcfife,  371 


Y. 


YIJARj.  made  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  about  the  fun^ 
421 


THE     E  N  P* 


; 


